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‘Death  on  the 


witness 


lied  for  TV 


Bank  clerk  made  up 
story  ‘under  pressure’ 


©A  claim  in  the  Death  on  the  Rock  ©  Mrs  Carmen  Proetta  admitted  that 
TV  documentary  was  based  on  invented  she  conld  have  been  mistaken  when  she 
evidence,  the  Gibraltar  inquest  heard  said  the  terrorists  tried  to  surrender 


©  Mr  Ken  Asquez,  a  witness,  said  be 
was  not  prepared  to  sign  the  statement  a 
television  researcher  gave  him 


•  Thames  Television  denied  patting 
any  pressnre  on  witnesses  who  were 
interviewed  in  the  programme 


By  Tony  Dawe  in  Gibraltar  and  Richard  Evans  In  London 


A  controversial  claim 
about  the  killing  of  three 
IRA  terrorists  by  the 
SAS  in  Gibraltar ,  made 
in  the  Thames  Tele¬ 
vision  programme 
Death  on  the  Rock,  was 
based  on  invented  evi¬ 
dence  contained  in  an 
unsigned  statement,  the 
Gibraltar  inquest  was 
told  yesterday. 

The  documentary  fea¬ 
tured  an  anonymous 
interview  which  claimed 


that  a  soldier  put  his  foot 
on  the  chest  of  Sean 
Savage,  one  of  the  IRA 
ga ng,  as  he  lay  dying  on 
the  ground  and  then 
pumped  more  bullets  into 
him. 

But  the  inquest  was  told 
that  the  interview  was  based 
word  for  word  on  an  affidavit 
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Another 
silver  for 
Britain 


The  British  team  enjoyed 
further  success  in  Seoul  yes¬ 
terday  led  by  Nick  Gilling¬ 
ham.  who  won  a  silver  medal 
for  the  200  metres  breast¬ 
stroke  and  twice  broke  the 
British  record  set  i2  years  ago. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the 
athletics  Linford  Christie  beat 
Ben  Johnson,  the  world- 
record  holder,  in  the  100 
metres  heat  and  Cram,  Elliot 
and  McKean  advanced  to  the 
next  round  of  the  800  metres. 

Seoul  violence,  page  6 
Leading  article,  page  II 
Olympic  reports,  pages  49-55 


In  today’s 
5-section 
Times 


SECTION  1 


which  the  witness  did  not 
know  was  being  prepared. 

When  it  was  presented  to 
Mr  Ken  Asquez,  a  bank  derk, 
by  a  Thames  Television  re¬ 
searcher  he  was  unprepared  to 
put  his  name  to  it 

Later  the  case  against  the 
SAS  was  further  undermined 
by  Mrs  Carmen  Proetta,  who 
had  said  on  Death  on  the  Rock 
That  two  of  the  terrorists  had 
put  up  their  hands  to  surren¬ 
der  when  they  saw  the 
soldiers. 

Yesterday  she  agreed  the 
gesture  could  have  been  one  of 
shock.  She  also  admitted  there 
was  uncertainty  in  her  mind 
about  who  bad  fired  the  shots. 

Mr  Asquez  yesterday  not 
only  retracted  evidence  con¬ 
tained  in  a  handwritten  state¬ 
ment  he  had  made  after  fbe 
shootings,  but  told  the  inquest 
he  only  made  the  statement 
originally  because  of  repeated 
pressure  exerted  on  him  by  a 
retired  major  who  was  helping 
the  Thames  team.  He  under¬ 
stood  Thames  was  prepared 
to  make  payments  for  an 
interview. 

Mr  John  Laws,  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  told  the  inquest 
yesterday  that  Thames  Tele¬ 
vision  had  still  been  prepared 
to  put  out  to  the  public  as 
evidence  a  statement  from 
somebody  they  knew  was 
unprepared  to  put  his  name  to 
it. 

The  affidavit  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr  Christopher  Finch,  a 
Gibraltar  lawyer,  who  was 


then  acting  for  Thames  Tele¬ 
vision.  He  is  also  acting  for  the 
families  of  the  IRA  terrorist 
and  sits  behind  their  counsel 
Mr  Patrick  McGrory,  in  the. 
court. 

The  Independent 
Broadcasting  Authority, 
which  resisted  government 
pressure  to  postpone  the 
screening  of  the  documentary 
•until  after  the  inquest,  was  last 
night  being  kept  informed  by 
Thames  Television  of 
developments. 

“*We  understand  that 
Thames  Television  are  refut¬ 
ing  any  allegation  of  impropri¬ 
ety”.  a  spokesman  said. 

Want  the  ISA  refused  to 
bow  to  demands  from  the 
Foreign  Secretary  ;n  April  it 
justified  its  stance  by  saying 
Death  on  the  Rock  was  a 
.“responsibly  made 

'documentary". 

Thames  Television  last 
night  denied  putting  pressure 
on  Mr  Asquez  or  offering  him 
money.  But  the  revelations 
concerning  the  documentary 
provoked  criticism  from  se¬ 
nior  Conservative 

backbenchers. 

Mr  Michael  Mates.  MP  for 
Hampshire  East,  said:  “1  bit¬ 
terly  complained  about  the 
programme  being  put  out  in 
the  form  it  was  at  the  time  it 
happened  because  1  never 
thought  it  was  trying  to  get  at 
the  truth.  It  was  frying  to 
make  a  sensationalized  story” 

The  unexpected  and  dra¬ 
matic  controversy  over  the 
television  programme  erupted 
when  Mr  Asquez,  aged  20,  was 
called  to  give  evidence  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  inquest 
into  the  deaths  of  Mairead 
Farrell.  Daniel  McCann  and 
Savage. 

He  said  he  had  written  out  a 
statement  about  the  soldier 
shooii  ng  Savage  on  the  grou  nd 
because  of  pressure  exerted  on 
him  by  Major  Bob  Randall  a 
retired  Army  officer  who  lives 

Continued  on  page  16.  col  6 
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Britain  set  to  upgrade 
relations  with  Tehran 


By  Andrew  McEwen,  Diplomatic  Corespondent 


Britain  and  Iran  are  expected 
to  agree  next  week  to  upgrade 
their  diplomatic  relations,  a 
move  which  could  improve 
prospects  for  the  three  British 
hostages  held  in  Beirut 

Talks  between  senior  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Iranian  officials  will  be 
held  in  Geneva  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  week.  Next  Friday, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  For¬ 
eign  Secretary,  will  meet  Mr 
Ali  Akbar  Velayati,  his  Iran¬ 
ian  counterpart,  in  New  York. 

The  Tnnes  understands  that 
the  Government  is  now  will¬ 


ing  in  principle  to  resume 
normal  diplomatic  relations 
and  believes  that  it  is  now  safe 
to  send  diplomats  back  to 
Tehran. 

A  senior  Foreign  Office 
official  probably  an  under¬ 
secretary,  will  discuss  the  level 
to  which  relations  should  be 
restored-  Britain  will  insist 
that  the  two  countries  should 
have  equal  numbers  of  dip¬ 
lomats  in  each  other's  capitals, 
and  that  the  British  Embassy- 
in  Tehran  should  function  on 
a  normal  basis. 
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Stricken  oil  rig 
is  floated  off 


By  Kerry  Gill  Andrew  Morgan  and  David  Sapsted 
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Mr  Ken  Asquez  going  in  to  give  evidence  yesterday.  He  retracted  an  earlier  statement 


The  Ocean  Odyssey  explora¬ 
tion  rig  was  successfully 
floated  off  its  burning  well  in 
the  North  Sea  yesterday. 

However,  survivors  main¬ 
tained  that  gas  levels  had  far 
exceeded  safety  limits  for 
some  time  before  Thursday's 
blow-out,  and  that  drilling  had 
been  suspended  because  of  the 
unpredictable  pressure. 

The  rig  was  floated  off  the 
well  after  specialist  teams  cut 
three  of  the  eight  anchor 
chains  to  help  rescuers  to  go 
on  board  to  search  for  Mr 
Timothy  Williams,  aged  25, 
from  Kent. 

Mr  Williams,  the  rig's  radio 
operator,  stayed  at  his  post  to 
continue  making  distress  calls 
while  his  colleagues  evacuated 
the  rig. 

The  apparent  volatile  state 
of  the  well  was  revealed  as 
trade  unions  and  MPs  re¬ 
newed  their  demands  for  an 
independent  safety  inspec¬ 
torate  for  North  Sea  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  wake  of  the  fire  on 
the  the  rig,  which  was  in¬ 
spected  only  Iasi  week  by  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

According  to  Mr  James 
Muiphy,  a  self  employed  mud 
engineer,  gas  levels  aboard  the 
Odyssey  far  exceeded  safety 
limits  for  weeks  before  the 
accidenl 

Gas  monitors  on  the  rig  had 
beer,  indicating  levels  of  up  10 
65  per  cent  on  the  drilling 
floor  and  mere  than  J00  per 
cent  on  the  lower  levels  of  the 
massive  exploratory  platform. 

He  said:  “We  bad  unprece¬ 
dented  levels  of  gas  on  the  rig 
and  unprecedented  gas  pres¬ 


sure  levels  in  the  hole.  I:  bad 
been  going  on  for  six  weeks.  It 
was  far  and  above  the  explo¬ 
sion  limit. 

“We  were  not  working  in  a 
safe  environment  from  that 
point  of  view.  One  or  two 
people  were  overcome  by  gas 
and  made  made  physically  ill 
by  its  effects." 

However.Mr  Dennis 
Tower,  exploration  manager 
for  Arco  British,  the  company 
which  had  leased  the  rig, 
denied  the  allegations. 

He  said:  “We  have  talked  to 
our  drilling  people  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  there  is 
an  extensive  network  of  gas 
detectors  on  the  rig.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  report  that 
they  have  gone  off,  indicating 


Piper  Alpha  payments  ..3 
Hero  of  fbe  rig _ ..3 


gas  ever,  in  small  concentra¬ 
tions.  Wells  in  this  area  ex¬ 
pected  to  encounter  high 
pressures.  They  are  not  un¬ 
common  and  we  were  expect¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  the  high 
pressures." 

Mr  Robert  Hendry,  from 
Aberdeen,  (he  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  operation  to 
pump  mud  down  the  well 
shaft  to  hold  back  the  gas,, 
maintained  that  drilling  bad 
been  stopped  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  :hc  blow  •-.■j:  because  of 
the  unpredictable  nature  of 
the  gas  flow  from  the  wcil  ■ 
beiow. 

Mr  Hendry  said  that  lhe; 
flow  could  only  be  controlled 
by  raking  up  the  mud  and 

Continued  on  page  16,  col  8 


By  Our  City  Staff 


The  demand  for  mortgages  fell 
sharply  last  month,  according 
to  figures  released  yesterday 
by  the  Building  Societies 
.Association.  The  news  came 
as  the  American  Express  Bank 
forecast  that  house  prices  were 
likely  to  fall  in  London,  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  follow¬ 
ing  over  the  next  two  years. 

While  deposits  continued  to 


pour  into  building  societies  at 
more  than  £1  billion  a  month, 
the  societies  committed  them¬ 
selves  in  August  to  lending 
only  £3,976  million,  a  fall  of 
25  per  cent  from  July. 

Mr  Mark  BoleaL  Director- 
General  of  the  Association, 
attributed  the  fell-off  in  de¬ 
mand  to  rising  interest  rates 
and  the  withdrawal  of  mul¬ 
tiple  mortgage  interest  tax 
relief. 


The  August  figures  showed 
actual  lending  of  £5.686  bil¬ 
lion,  reflecting  commitments 
made  in  the  scramble  to  beat 


0,V 

Mr  Boleat  sa\ 


Family  Money  -—.24,25 


the  July  31  tax  cut  off 
deadline. 

“The  change  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  may  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  figures  for  some 


time  to  come.  Mr  Boleat 
said. 

He  believed  Britain  might 
have  seen  the  peak  in  the 
housing  market  cycle.  “There 
are  now  clear  signs,  in  London 
and  the  south-east  at  least, 
that  the  housing  market  has 
moved  from  overheating  to  a 
more  normal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand." 

The  American  Express 
Bank  took  a  stronger  line. 


saying  the  Chancellor's  at¬ 
tempt  to  slow  the  economy 
through  higher  interest  rales 
could  result  in  house  prices 
falling  by  nearly  15  per  cent 
over  the  next  two  years,  with 
serious  consequences  for  debt 
arrears  and  the  working  of  the 
housing  markeL 
But  the  bank  admitted  that 
such  a  fall  could  be  needed  to 
cool  Britain's  overheated 
economy. 


ESP 


.  From  Nicholas  Wood,  Political  Correspondent,  Madrid  • 


Mrs  Thatcher  continued  her 
offensive  against  European 
bureaucracy  yesterday  when 
she  made  plain  her  opposition 
to  moves  for  new  regulations 
on  company  law  and  worker 
participation  in  industry  as 
part  of  the  Single  European 
Market  of  1992. 

Her  remarks,  at  a  press 
conference  in  Madrid  at  the 
end  of  her  four-day  conti¬ 
nental  tour,  will  have  been 
especially  unwelcome  to 
Spain,  which  takes  over  the 
European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  presidency  in  January. 

Together  with  M  Jacques 
Defers,  President  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission,  Senor 
Felipe  Gonzalez,  the  Spanish 
Prime  Minister,  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  ^social  space ”  and 
“cohesion"  —  umbrella  words 
for  linking  the  removal  of 
trade  barriers  to  new  Commu¬ 
nity-wide  rules  for  companies 
and  new  rights  for  employees. 
Senor  Gonzalez  will  be  using 
his  six-month  presidency  to 


press  ahead  on  those  fronts. 

Bui  Mrs  Thatcher  dis¬ 
missed  such  aspirations.  “It's 
a  new  piece  of  jargon.  I  am 
never  quite  sure  what  it  is.  but 
if  it  means  having  a  regulation 
on  Community  company  few, 
something  on  worker  partici¬ 
pation,  then  I  would  oppose  i 
that  particular  thing  I  am  & 
democrat  and  1  am  a 
meritocrat,  and  I  believe  you 
get  on  by  merit,  not  by  giving 
particular  privileges  to  one 
particular  group,"  she  said. 

Senor  Gonzalez,  flanking 
the  Prime  Minister  2t  the  press 
conference,  diplomatically  but 
firmly  asserted  the  importance 
bringing  equal  opportunities 
to  depressed  regions  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  groups. 

On  the  issue  of  Gibraltar. 
Mrs  Thatcher  had  some  tough 
words  for  the  colony  whiie 
reiterating  that  Gibraltar 
would  stay  British  as  long  as 
that  was  the  wish  of  its  people. 
She  said  she  wanted  to  see  it 
Continued  on  page  16,  col  2 


ARCHER’S  LATEST 
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Yard  defends  Lamplugh  personal  life 


By  Michael  Horsnell 

~  Scotland  Yard  yesterday 

stepped  imo  a  publishing  con- 
troversy  over  the  personal  life 
iSiaPCr  &~r  ■*  ■  o1  missing  estate  agent  Suzy 

‘  A&iaaafc..  JEgif  Lam  pi  ugh  when  it  issued  an 
g|2|[gS8P*S£  unprecedented  statement  to 

IsS-  >iy  -  i  protect  her  reputation. 

v :  VjdS  The  sfetemenL  by  Assistant 

j Commissioner  Paul  Conden. 
■BEK.  ragi  effectively  refutes  claims  in  a 

igpigjb  r  •  -  feggpp  book  about  her  sex  life  which 

haW  ~absolute*y  devastated" 

IjSSsIfe  .  The  book,  by  Mr  Andrew 

Stephen,  a  journalist  on  The 
kjwiffla.  observer,  claims  she  had  nu- 
Snzy  Lamping**:  Was  simply  merous  lovers  and  was  ob- 
-2  modem  young  woman.  ssssed  with  men,  money  and 


marriage.  It  is  to  be  serialized 
in  The  Observer. 

After  the  failure  of  legal 
moves  to  prevent  publication, 
by  Faber  &  Faber,  Miss 
Lamplugh’s  parents  have  had 
to  settle  fora  disclaimer  in  the 
front  of  the  book.  The  Sue i» 
Lamplugh  Story,  dissociating 
themselves  from  iL 


0-  Ji&m. 
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In  his  statement,  Mr  Con¬ 
don.  who  until  recently  was 
deputy  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Fulham  area  of 
west  London  where  M  iss 
Lamplugh  disappeared,  des¬ 
cribed  her  as  simply  a  “mod¬ 
ern  young  woman." 

He  said:  “ft  is  not  the  policy 
of  ihe  force  to  make  mo ssE 


judgements  about  the  lifestyle 
of  victims  of  crime.  However 
in  view  of  intense  publicity 
and  speculation  about  Suzy 
Lamplugh  and  her  family  we 
feel  honour-bound  to  say  that 
our  investigations  revealed 
nothing  more  than  that  Suzy 
was  a  modem  young  woman." 

Mr  Condon  made  his  state¬ 
ment  after  consulting  the  offi¬ 
cers  in  charge  of  the  case.  He  is 
said  by  colleagues  to  have 
been  concerned  to  defend  her. 

The  police  inquiry,  which 
began  in  July  1986  when  the 
young  estate  agent  dis¬ 
appeared  after  shoeing  a  Cli¬ 
ent  round  a  house  in  Fulham, 
&2S  tests  run  down. 
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There’s  a  rather  clever  touch  on  the  new  Rover  Fastback. 

If  your  front  wipers  are  switched  on  and  you  engage  reverse  gear  the 

rear  wiper  automatically  clears  your  view  at  the  back. 

But  surely,  thoughtful  touches  like  that  only  come  on  top  of  the  range 

models,  with  price  tags  to  match? 

Not  so.  Just  look  at  the  Rover  820.  Even  a  quick  glance  reveals  just 
how  painstaking  Rover,  have  been  to  guarantee  your  comfort.  Closer 

inspection  is  even  more  rewarding. 

Take  the  fascia  for  instance.  Carefully  selected  burr  walnut;  over 

one  hundred  years  old. 

You’ll  also  find  care  has  been  taken 

that  night  driving  is  as  relaxing  as  possible. 
All  light  sources,  including  the  eight 


speaker  radio  and  cassette  illumination, 
are  tuned  to  the  same  soft  orange  to 
reduce  glare  and  be  gentle  on  the  eye. 

Outside  temperature  is  something 

you  can  never  be  sure  of  in  this  not-so  temperate  isle.  The  five  thousand 
watt  heater  can  take  the  inside  temperature  of  the  820  from  a  bitter  -2U°C 
to+20°C  in  minutes. 

But  what  of  more  obvious  luxuries  like  electric  front  windows, 
central  locking,  remotely  controlled  door  mirrors,  tailgate  release  and 
fuel  cap?  All  standard,  on  the  820. 

While  an  electronic  engine  management  system  guarantees  the 

smooth  running  of  the  economical  but  spirited  2  litre  power  unit. 

And  the  price  for  all  this  attention  to  detail?  Dare  we  say  a  mere  £12,640? 

Yes,  we  certainly  do. 


ROVER  800  SERIES 


a.tfn  ON  MANUFArRJNEB,*i  DATA.  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  OP  YOUR  NEAREST  ROVER  DEALER  AND  A  FREE 


Anger  over  ‘token’ 


payments  to  some 
Piper  Alpha  victims 


Survivors  of  the  Piper  Alpha 
tra&dy,  some  ~tif  whom  suf¬ 
fered  horrific  bums  in  the  oil 
rig  explosion  that  claimed  167 
hves  in  July,  stand  to  receive 
only  token  payments  of  £3,500 
each  from  the  £4.59  million 
fund  set  up  after  the  disaster. 

to .  a  decision  bitterly 
criticized  yesterday,  the  trust¬ 
ees  of  the  Aberdeen-based 
fund  have  decided  to  devote 
virtually  all  the  money  raised 
by  public  subscription  to  be¬ 
reaved  fawiliws 

One  of  the  survivors,  un¬ 
able  to  work  since  the  explo¬ 
sion,  said:  “This  is  a 
disgraceful  decision.  Men’s 
lives  have  been  ruined  but 
they  stand  to  get  practically 
nothing  from  the  fund.” 

Social  workers  manning  the 
Grampian  Helpline,  set  up  in 
Aberdeen  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragedy  to  provide  support  for 
survivors  and  those  bereaved, 
have  become  so  concerned 
that  they  have  asked  the  city’s 
Lord  Provost,  Mr  Robert 
Robertson,  who  heads  the 

fund,  tO  think  again 

“There  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  about  the  situation. 
Following  our  representa¬ 
tions,  the  lord  provost  has  said 
that  individual  applications 
from  survivors  for  disburse¬ 
ments  from  the  fund  will  be 
considered  if  they  write  in 
personally”,  _  a  spokesman 
said. 

“Our  advice  to  survivors, 
many  of  whom  are  facing  a 
difficult  period,  is  to  write  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Mr  Dennis  Wood,  deputy 
director  of  finance  in  the  lord 
provost's  office,  said:  “The 
trustees  have  deckled  that 
distribution  of  the  major  part 
of  the  fund  will  be  made  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

“The  trustees  obviously 
consider  that  the  major  part  of 
the  fund  should  go  to  depen¬ 
dants.  No  further  payments 
are  going  to  be  made  to 
survivors  at  this  time.” 

A  total  of  63  people  sur¬ 
vived  the  disaster,  only  nine  of 
them  employed  by  Occi- 


By  David  Sapsied 
dental,  the  platform  owners, 
with  the  rest  working  for  sub¬ 
contractors.  Occidental  staff 
have  been  retained  on  full  pay 
but  others,  including  1 7  divers 


Bad  weather  and  a  technical 
hitch  have  delayed  die  raising 
of  the  seabed  tomb  of  np  to  X 13 
men  who  died  in  the  Piper 
Alpha  oil  rig  disaster. 

The  on  company  Occidental 
said  yesterday  that  the  raising 
of  Piper  Alpha's  accommoda¬ 
tion  section,  planned  for  this 
weekend,  would  now  take 
place  towards  the  end  of  next 
week. 

It  blamed  a  combination  of 
weather  and  com  plications 
with  one  of  the  lifting  slings: 

The  accommodation  section, 
the  size  of  a  foor-storey  build¬ 
ing,  lies  474fl  down,  near  the 
Piper  Alpha  platform.  It  win 
be  raised  and  taken  by  barge 
to  sheltered  waters  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  be  searched 
for  bodies. 

Of  the  167  men  who  died, 
the  bodies  of  113  have  not  yet 
been  found  —  and  most  were 
thought  to  have  been  in  the 
accommodation  section  when 
the  platform  exploded  on  the 
night  of  jnly  6. 

The  first  stage  of  the  fitting 
operation  began  yesterday 
when  divers  hooked  np  the 
accommodation  module  to  a 
heavy-lift  crane  vessel.  A  steel 
cradle  is  already  in  place  on 
the  seabed  40  yards  away  from 
the  accommodation  module  to 
accept  it  for  lifting. 

The  first  stage  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  for  the  module  to  be 
lilted  IS  yards  dear  of  the 
seabed  and  placed  into  pos¬ 
ition  on  top  of  the  lifting 
cradle.  But  during  that  process 
one  of  the  slings  developed  a 
“problem”  ami  the  module 
was  lowered  hack  cm  to  the 
seabed. 


who  survived,  face  permanent 
loss  of  pay  unless  they  are  able 
and  willing  to  return  to  the 
North  Sea. 

An  initial  payment  of 
£3.500  was  made  from  the 


fund  but,  while  the  trustees 
assessed  the  needs  of  bereaved 
families,  no  further  consid¬ 
eration  has  been  given  to 
survivors. 

Mr  Alan  Miller,  general 
secretary  of  the  Professional 
Divers'  Association,  described 
the  trustees’  <fcc3sSdn  as 
“wrong  and  deplorable”  and 
said  the  public  had  donated 
generously  to  Ihe^&nd  in  the 
expectation  the  money  would 
go  to  all  Jbdse  who  had 
"suffered..-  ~‘y— 

■  “Hopefully,  tftfer  survivors 
will  receive  compensation 
from  iheootnpanies  they  were 
working  'for  but.  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  cases,  they  could 
take;  much  longer  to  sort  out 
titan  insurance  claims  by  fam¬ 
ilies  who  have  lost  a  bread¬ 
winner”,  he  said. 

“In  the.  mean  time,  what  are 
these  men  meant  to  do  ?  Miny 
will  not  be  able  to  face 
returning  to  the  North  Sea  and 
some  will  simply  not  be 
capable  of  doing  so. 

“How  are  they  going  to  find 
work  and  what  are  they  going 
'  to  live  on?”  Mr  Miller  asked. 

-Mr  Edward  Punchard,  aged 
31,  a  father  of  three  from 
Falmouth,  Cornwall,  has  been 
unable  to  work  since  the 
disaster. 

He  survived  by  clambering 
dowaatope  dangling  from  the 
bunting  rig  add  was  picked  up 
by  a  rescue  boat  only  to  be 
forced  to  throw  himself  over¬ 
board  to  escape  the  heat  of  the 
second  explosion. 

“1  do  not  think  1  win  ever  be 
able  to  return  to  the  North 
Sea.  I  fear  that  at  the  fust 
flicker  of  flame  I  would  jump 
overboard. 

“1  am  broke  and  fed  up,  but 
I  am  in  a  better  state  than 
many  of  the  other  fellows  who 
might  never  recover  either 
physically  or  mentally. 

“1  do  not  know  what  some 
of  them  will  do.  They  have  no 
money  coming  in  and  will  not 
have  until,  and  if,  legal  wran¬ 
gles  over  compensation  are 
sorted  Out  That  could  take 
years.” 


Dr  IJavid  HaidwiclL,  church  warden  at  St  Martin-in-the  Fields,  before  a  service  of  inaugiiration  today  for  a  new  rim  of  13  bells  hung  in  the  tower.  The  250- 
year-old  ring  of  12  heavily  won  bells  was  sent  to  Perth,  Western  Australia,  after  refurbishment  to  teach  the  art  ofE®g&&  change  nnpsfig.  In  retiwn,  metal 
from  Australian  mines  was  shipped  to  the  Whitechapel  BeQ  Foundry  for  the  casting  of  the  hew  beds.  (Photograph:  Peter  Tnevnor) 


Aids  phobia 


NEXT  WEEK 


Fear  of  psychiatric  disorders  allayed 


By  Pearce  Wright,  Science  Editor 


Radio  operator  was  rig  hero 


By  Kerry  Gill  and  David  Sapsted 


Fears  of  an  epidemic  of 
psychiatric  disorders  from 
brain  damage  caused  by  infec¬ 
tion  with  the  Aids  virus  have 
been  dispelled  by  the  latest 
research  presented  at  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  in  Lon¬ 
don  yesterday. 

The  studies  have  disclosed 
a  large  group  of  “normal 
worried  well”  people  who  are 
convinced  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  Aids  virus,  even 
though  they  are  not  in  a 
recognized  risk  groupi  Their 
anxiety  has  reached  a  clinical 
condition. 

Moreover,  attempts  to  re¬ 
assure  them,  including  the 
evidence  of  blood  tests  show¬ 
ing  them  to  be  negative,  only 


prolongs  the  problem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  David  Miller,  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Medical 
School  in  London. 

His  patients  were  in  general 
well  educated,  middle-class 
men  and  women  whose  Aids 
phobia  had  put  their  jobs  in 
jeopardy. 

He  told  500  delegates, 
attending  a  meeting  on  the 
neuropsychiatric  aspect  of 
Aids  that  the  condition  of  the 
patients  improved  only  when 
they  could  explain  their  ob¬ 
session,  which  was  sometimes 
based  on  historic  sexual  guilt, 
and  train  themselves  from 
worrying  about  illness  into 
more  positive  activities. 

Dr  Miller  described  the 


knowledge  of  that  group  of 
patients  as  in  the  Mastermind 
class,  and  the  prescribed  treat¬ 
ment  often  included  keeping 
them  away  from  new  films 
and  books  on  the  subjecL 

The  impact  of  being  tested 
for  HIV  was  described  by  Dr 
Lawrence  Jacobsberg  from  a 
study  in  progress  of  300 
people,  who  are  undergoing 
six  monthly  psychiatric  analy¬ 
sis  and  neurological  tests. 

At  the  Cornell'  Medical 
Centre,  in  New  York,  his 
research  showed  the  sub¬ 
sequent  distress  for  those  who 
discover  they  are  positive,  but 
their  emotional  recovery,  with 
counselling,  takes  two  to  three 
weeks. 


The  main  evidence  against 
the  fear  of  early  brain  damage 
from  infection  by  the  Aids 
virus  comes  from  Edinburgh 
in  studies  by  a  group  working 
with  Dr  Guy  Goodwin,  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council, 
Brain  Metabolism  Unit,  and 
the  Royal  Edinbuigh  Hos¬ 
pital. 


The  Edinburgh  researchers 
have  compared  the  recordings 
of  brainwave  patterns  of 
groups  of  normal  and  infected 
individuals  who  are  both 
carrying  out  various  tests  to 
assess  their  memory  and 
manipulative  skills. 


•  Every  palaeolithic  potato 
now  has  a  place  In  history, 
thanks  to  modem 
archaeological  methods. 
Starting  next  Tuesday,  a 
four-part  series  fits  the 
jigsaw  together.  Plus:  a 
competition  with  prizes 
worth  more  than  £2,500. 


There  was  Utle  to  choose 
between  them. 


WIN  £226,000 


The  missing  Ocean  Odyssey 
radio  operator  may  have  stay¬ 
ed  aboard  the  blazing  rig  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  res¬ 
cue  services  long  after  his  66 
workmates  had  taken  to  the 
lifeboats. 

Grampian  police  said  last 
night  that  other  survivors 
suggested  that  Mr  Timothy 
Williams,  aged  25,  originally 
from  Greenhithe,  Kent,  may 
have  been  on  board  10  min¬ 
utes  after  the  first  explosion. 

He  was  believed  to  have 
kept  contact  throughout  the 
ordeal  with  the  support  vessel 
Notts  County,  which  played  a 
Vital  part  in  the  rescue.  “He 
certainly  gave  regular  reports 
to  the  ship  during  the  build-up 
of  gas  that  preceded  the  explo¬ 
sion”,  the  coastguard  said. 

One  of  the  final  messages 
picked  up  from  Mr  Williams 
by  a  nearby  oil  platform  read: 
“May  Day,  May  Day,  May 


Day.  This  rig  is  on  Sre . . . 
abandon  rig.” 

Mr  Williams,  who  was  un¬ 
married,  was  working  on  a 
North  Sea  rig  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  on  holiday  from 
his  Hong  Kong  job  and  had 
taken  the  radio  operator's  post 
to  raise  money  for  a  holiday 
flat  in  Hastings,  East  Sussex. 

He  was  trained  at  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Navy  College  where 
senior  lecturer,  Mr  Roger  Tay¬ 
lor,  said  yesterday:  “A  radio 
officer  must  stay  at  the  radio. 
If  he  had  left,  the  rig’s  only 
communication  with  the 
mainland  would  have  gone.” 

Nobody  knows  whether  Mr 
Williams  did  make  an  effort 
to  get  into  the  sea. 

•  The  operation  being 
planned  by  Red  Adair’s  fire¬ 
fighting  crew  from  Texas,  to 
stop  gas  rushing  from  the  wdl 
being  drilled  by  the  Ocean 


Qdessey,  could  be  among  the 
most  complex  yet  tackled  by 
the  team  (David  Young 
writes). 

They  will  first  have  to 
establish  the  state  of  the 
wellhead  left  on  the  seabed 
using  television  cameras 
aboard  a  remote-controlled 
ROV  submersible.  The  best 
they  can  hope  for  is  that  the 
well  can  be  lamed  from  the 
surface. 

However,  the  high  pres¬ 
sures  and  temperature  of  the 
gas  encountered  —  the  well 
was  at  depth  of 16,000ft,  about 
4,000ft  beyond  where  most 
big  oil  discoveries  have  so  far 
been  made  —  would  indicate 
that  a  relief  well  may  have  to 
be  drilled  into  the  same  under¬ 
ground  structure  to  ease  pres¬ 
sure,  allowing  hydraulic 
valves  to  be  used.  Such  an 
operation  would  involve 
another  semi-submersible. 


Sex  abuse  fathers  ‘could  stay  at  home’  j* 


By  Ruth  GledhiU 


Prison  is  not  necessarily  tbe  right  answer 
for  every  father  who  abuses  his  child. 
Lord  Justice  Butler-Si oss,  chairman  of 
the  Geveland  child  sex  abuse  inquiry, 
said  yesterday. 

She  called  for  an  “urgent"  look  at 
alternative  means  of  dealing  with  child 
offenders. 

Judge  Butler-Sloss,  addressing  the  one- 
day  Gold  Sexual  Abuse  Conference  at 
tire  Genual  Hall  in  Westminster, 
London,  said  a  prison  sentence  could  be 
damaging  because  children  could  take 
the  blame  on  themselves  for  the  abuse. 

When  the  father  admitted  the  offence 
and  was  genuinely  repentant,  probation 
or  therapy  might  be  an  alternative  to 
prison,  she  said. 

That  would  spare  the  child  of  the 
further  agony  of  a  court  appearance. 

In  some  cases,  if  the  protection  of  tbe 
child  was  ensured,  the  father  might  be 


able  to  stay  at  home.  But  in  other  cases, 
prison  would  still  be  the  only  option. 

Addressing  800  social  workers,  law¬ 
yers  and  child  workers,  she  said:  “We 
ought  at  least  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
a  more  radical  approach  to  darling  with 
the  admitted  offender  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  where  it  could  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  child. 

“It  may  perhaps  surprise  you  to  hear  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge  put  these  suggestions 
forward.  I  think  it  is  worthy  at  least  of 
thought 

“I  certainly  do  not  mean  by.  that  that 
the  violent  offender  should  be  let  off. 

“But  we  ought  in  these  modern  times, 
at  least  to  look  at  various  approaches  to 
dealing  with  tbe  offender  as  well  as  Lhe 
child  if  some  other  approach  might  be 
more  beneficial.” 

She  said  that  “for  obvious  reasons” 
she  did  not  take  this  position  in  the 


inquiry.  “But  I  think  it  is  an  area  that 
urgently  needs  to  be  explored.” 

She  also  urged  agencies  to  “look 
farther  at  the  arrangements  for  children 
who  may  be  at  risk  and  who  by  being 
removed  may  become  double  victims. 

“We  ought  not  to  make  their  situation 
worse  in  their  eyes  by  our  efforts  to 
protect  them.” 

She  added:  “I  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  sort  of  case  where  a  child  is  removed 
on  suspicion  of  abuse,  kept  away  from 
home  for  some  months,  and  by  the  time 
it  comes,  as  it  must  inevitably  come,  to 
court,  it  is  obvious  the  child  will  be  going 
home. 

“Doctors  and  social  workers,  among 
other  disciplines,  need  to  know  more 
about  the  legal  requirements.” 

She  said  lawyers  also  needed  training 
to  deal  with  child  abuse  cases. 


•  There  were  two  winners 
of  yesterday  s  £4.000 
Portfolio  competition.  Miss 
Mavis  Butterworth,  a 
geologist,  of  Maxted  Road, 
Birmingham,  said  she  might 
invest  her  £2,000.  The 
second  winner  was  from 
north  London. 


•  There  is  £226,000  to  be- 
won  in  Portfolio  Accumulator, 
or  the  weekly  £8,000  prize 
Today's  game:  Pages  23, 28 


Pigsty  homes 


Converted  pig  sties  in  Land- 
mere  Lane,  Ruddington,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  are  selling  fast 
as  £200,000  houses. 


Vicious  attacker 


Anaesthetics  for  babies 


sets  nine  years  MP  apologizes  for  attack 

O  *■'  n,,  A  itAmti  UlUnu  . . — - ~ 1 *—**-"-  r J I  I- 


THE  TIMES 

STYLISH  AUTUMN  BLOUSON 


i  drug  dealer  was  jailed  for 
ine  years  yesterday  for  a 
sries  of  vicious  attacks  which 
■ft  one  of  his  victims  suffer- 
jg  from  broken  bones,  partial 
eafness,  insomnia  and  with- 
ut  a  job. 

Patterson  Mark  attacked  Mr 
eonard  Smith,  aged  61,  with 
claw  hammer  after  tricking 
is  way  into  the  man's  flat  in 
binger  Grove,  Deptford,  east 
ondon,  in  April  of  last  year. 
Mark,  aged  27,  of  Deptford, 
Iso  attacked  a  woman  aged  36 

nd  a  prison  guard,  the  Cen- 
al  Criminal  Court  was  told 
He  attacked  Mr  Smith,  a 
wmer  Grenadier  Guardsman 
nd  British  Telecom  exec- 
live,  after  being  allowed  into 
ie  man’s  flat  to  call  the  police 
Mut  an  alleged  theft. 

Mr  David  Paget,  for  the 
persecution,  said  Mr  Smith 
id  his  best  to  fight  off  the 
tuch  younger  man,  “but  was 
sriously  injured”. 

Mark,  who  was  allegedly 
igh  on  a  mixture  of  drugs. 


tried  to  stab  Mr  Smith  in  the 
eye  with  a  nail  fi  le  and  then  h  it1 
him  repeatedly  over  the  bead 
with  a  claw  hammer.  Mr 
Smith  eventually  lost  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Mr  Smith,  who  was  had 
recently  had  a  hernia  opera¬ 
tion,  suffered  multiple  bruis¬ 
ing,  a  fractured  jaw  and  eight 
fractured  ribs.  He  was  in 
hospital  for  three  weeks  and 
now  has  insomnia.  He  had  to 
give  up  his  job  of  37  years. 

Later,  Mark  stabbed  a 
prison  officer  in  the  eye  while 
being  taken  to  Pentonvjlle 
Prison.  He  had  attacked  Linda 
Dixon  15  minutes  before  the 
assault  on  Mr  Smith.  She  was 
hit  with  a  wheel  brace. 

Judge  Hayman  said  Mr 
Smith  would  not  have  been 
injured  so  severely  bad  he  not 
put  up  a  struggle. 

.■Afterwards,  Mr  Smith  crit¬ 
icized  the  judge's  comment 
and  the  sentence.  “I  was 
fighting  for  my  life . .  .he 
should  have  got  life”. 


By  Anthony  Hodges 


Sir  Bernard  Braine.  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  all-party  par¬ 
liamentary  Pro-Life  Group, 
has  apologized  for  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  new  anaesthesia  tech¬ 
niques  used  during  heart 
surgery  on  babies.  Sir  Bernard, 
who  said  the  techniques  were 
barbarous  and  unnecessary, 
has  said  that  he  fundamentally 
misunderstood  the  work. 

His  apology  comes  after 
letters  giving  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  trials  from  Sir 
John  Walton,  president  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  and 
Professor  Albert  Aynsley- 
Green,  the  surgeon  who  car¬ 
ried  out  tbe  operations. 

Sir  John  said  Sir  Bernard’s 
criticisms  had  been  inaccurate 
and  damaging  and  Professor 
Aynsley-Green  said  he  had 
been  gravely  libelled. 

Sir  Bernard's  comments 
came  after  publication  of  an 
account  in  the  Lancet  of 
operations  to  compare  con¬ 
ventional  anaesthesia,  nitrous 


Sir  Bernard  Braine: 
misunderstood  work, 
oxide  and  curare,  with  an 
experimental  technique  add¬ 
ing  Fentanyl,  an  opiate 
anaesthetic. 


That  was  prompted  by  a 
study  in  which  Professor 
Aynsley-Green  concluded  that 
newborn  infants  undergoing 
routine  surgery,  particularly 
when  receiving  nitrous  oxide 
and  curare,  were  experiencing 
substantial  stress. 


Fentanyl  proved  to  be  a 
more  effective  anaesthetic  and 
tbe  work  won  tbe  Michael 
Btacow  Prize  of  the  British 
Paediatric  Association. 

After  reading  the  account  in 
lhe  Lancet ,  Sir  Bernard,  tbe 
Conservative  MP  for  Castle 
Point,  condemned  the  opera¬ 
tions  which,  he  said,  had 
denied  the  babies  painkillers. 
He  and  13  other  MPs  re¬ 
quested  a  GMC  investigation. 

Sir  Bernard  has  made  a 
public  apology  to  Professor 
Aynsley-Green  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  for  his  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  their  work. 

He  acknowledged  that  the 
trials  had  been  aimed  at 
discovering  more  effective 
anaesthetics  and  not,  as  he 
had  suggested,  to  test  whether 
the  babies  could  feel  pain. 

“It  is  now  clear  to  me  that 
the  trials  which  1  criticized,  far 
from  being  barbarous  and 
unnecessary,  have  in  fact  been 
a  valuable  contribution  to 
more  humane  treatment  of 
pre-term  infants”,  he  said. 


Librarians  tear  a  strip  off  children’s  comics 


y  Robin  Young 

Rovers  does  not  have 
t  mam-mates;  a  story  in 

y  is  “totally  offensive  and 
“there  is  nothing  positive 
at  Eagle,  the  boys'  come 
tbe  1950s  by  the  Rev 
iris,  according  to  a  new 
inks  and  ywmg  Jfopfc  s 
emptied  by  librarians  m 


n  their  own  time.  26 
mribnted  to  the  study 
[y  176  publications,  div- 
m  those  which  are  ro¬ 
od  those  which  are  not¬ 
ion  called  Lesbian  and 
/  is  recommended  as 
ilreest  to  yonng  people 


who  wanted  to  take  a  political  stand, 
but  a  spokesman  for  Camden  council, 
which  is  controlled  by  Labour,  said 
yesterday:  “Camden  does  not  stock 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Socialist  in  chil¬ 
dren's  libraries  awl,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  still  published  or 
not”.  Spare  Rib,  the  feminist  maga¬ 
zine,  is  recommended  for  girls  over  16. 

Enid  Blyton’s  Famous  Five  Adven¬ 
ture  Magazine  Es  not  recommended, 
because  of  “sexual  stereotyping”  ami 
Beezer  is  criticized  for  foiling  to  take  a 
“molti-cnltnraJ  view”. 

The  reviewer  found  Eagle  to  be  all 
“fighting,  kHImg,  warmongering  and 
the  cticfa&f  desire  to  conquer  tbe 
universe”  while  serious  concern  was 
expressed  about  racism,  mifitamm 
and  violence  is  war  comics  aimed  at 


primary  school  children.  The  war 
comic  Battle  was  eked  as  shamagytthe 
worst  examples  of  the  comic  genre”. 

The  veteran  D  C  Thomson  comics. 
Dandy  and  Beano,  which  featnre 
Korky  the  Cat,  Desperate  Dan  and  the 
Bash  Street  Kids,  are  half-heartedly 
approved  on  the  grounds  that,  though 
they  are  guilty  of  “sexism  by  omis¬ 
sion”,  it  would  be  “faintly  ridiculous” 
to  complain  about  their  portrayal  of  “a 
world  which  never  existed  anyway” . 

The  reviewer  of  Roy  of  the  Rovers 
pointed  out  that  with  only  one  black 
player  on  the  field  the  comic 
presented  a  situation  which  could  only 
bave  been  paralleled  in  the  first 
division  at  the  time  if  Liverpool  were 
playing  Everton  or  Newcastle. 

By  far  the  most  favotnabfe  review  in 


the  survey  went  to  the  pop  magazine 
Smash  Hits,  with  lhe  critic  enthusing 
over  Its  lively  features  and  off-beat 
interviews. 

“Publications  which  are  not  recom¬ 
mended  are  not  banned”,  Mr  John 
Wilkins,  who  edited  the  report,  said 
yesterday.  “It  is  only  intended  as  a 
guide  to  wharis  good  and  bad  on  the 
market  Comics  and  magazines  form  a 
very  large  part  of  children's  reading 
and  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
looked  at  seriously.” 

The  costs  of  the  report  have  already 

been  covered  by  the  sale  of  25  copies. 
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Father  killed  by 
loyalist  gunmen 

Three  children  were  carried  over  the  body  of  their  father  in 
West  Belfast  yesterday  after  “loyalist"  gunmen  smashed  the 
front  door  of  their  home  and  shot  dead  a  Roman  Catholic 
man. 

The  outlawed  Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  admitted  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  said  that  the  victim,  Mr  Gerard  SJane,  was 
involved  in  the  minder  of  Billy  Quee,  a  member  of  the 
Ulster  Defence  Association  two  weeks  ago. 

Neighbours  of  the  dead  man,  however,  said  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  any  group.  He  received  a  suspended 
sentence  in  1985  for  possession  of  a  rifle.  Security  sources 
believe  that  the  UFF  is  a  cover  name  for  the  UDA  when  it 
engages  in  illegal  activity. 

The  attack  was  a  carbon  copy  of  one  three  days  ago  when 
a  man  threw  a  wardrobe  across  the  door  of  his  bedroom. 
Shots  were  fired  through  the  door  but  the  man,  his  wife  and 
three  children,  who  were  hiding  under  the  bed,  escaped 
injury. 

Prison  deal  rejected 

Mr  Douglas  Hurd,  Home  Secretary,  yesterday  ruled  out  a 
no-strike  deal  with  prison  officers.  “My  priority  is  to  settle 
the  existing  disputes",  he  said.  “We  have  done  it  at 
Holloway  and  I  am  very  keen  for  it  to  happen  in  the  North. 
That  is  the  best  way  forward.”  Mr  Hurd  said  there  were 
some  branches  of  the  Prison  Officers'  Association  which  had 
been  encouraging  members  not  to  work  normally.  “These 
disputes  are  not  defendable  in  my  view.  The  prison  service  is 
under  substantial  pressure  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  prisons  are  coping  admirably.” 

Call  to  EEC  over  film 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  film  The  Last  Temptation 
Of  Christ  is  to  move  to  the  European  Parliament.  Church, 
leaders  are  calling  on  the  EEC  to  over-rule  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  decision  to  allow  the  film's  screening.  A  draft 
resolution,  backed  by  20  members,  says  that  the  blas¬ 
phemous  scenes  in  the  film  are  deeply  offensive  to 
Christians  and  could  breach  restrictions  under  the 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights  and 
Fundamental  Freedoms. 

BBC  boost  in  Africa 

Millions  of  people  living  in  East  Africa  will  be  able  to  listen 
to  BBC  World  Service  broadcasts  clearly  for  the  first  time 
from  tomorrow,  with  the  opening  of  a  relay  station  on  the 
island  of  Mabe  in  the  Seychelles.  It  will  boost  audibility  in 
an  area  covering  13  countries  and  stretching  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  £10  million  station  will 
carry  the  World  Service  in  five  languages—  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  Somali  and  Swahili. 

Prostate  cancer  risks 

A  small  but  significant  increase  in  the  risk  of  prostare  and 
reaals  cancers  from  exposure  to  low  levels  of  radiation  over 
the  long  tens  among  a  specialized  group  of  workers  in  the 
nuclear  industry  is  reported  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
The  results,  from  a  group  working  with  staff  at  the  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  come  from 
analysis  of  the  health  records  of 22,552  workers  employed  by 
the  Atomic  Weapons  Establishment,  at  Aldermaston  and 
other  centres,  between  1951  and  1982. 

Art  squad  planned 

Scotland  Yard  commanders  are  drawing  up  plans  for  a 
special  unit  to  co-ordinate  with  leading  dealers  in 
investigating  art  and  antique  robberies.  A  unit  of  two  or 
three  detectives  will  be  recruited  and  trained  by  staff  from 
Christie’s  and  Sotheby's,  They  will  liaise  with  the  art  world 
and  advise  London  officers  dealing  with  investigations 
possibly  involving  valuable  art  objects. 


Teachers  to  have 
pay  body  by  1990 


Mr  Kenneth  Baker,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Education  and 
Science,  has  given  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Union  of  Teachers  an 
undertaking  to  have  a  national 
pay  negotiating  body  in  place 
in  time  to  settle  pay  talks  in 
April  1990. 

Mr  Doug  McAvoy,  the 
union's  general  secretary  des¬ 
ignate,  said  after  Mr  Baker 
had  met  union  leaders  yes¬ 
terday:  “I  believe  that  the 
exchange  today  suggests  that  a 
negotiating  body  rather  than 
some  kind  of  review  body  is 
favoured  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

“The  major  issues  for  future 
discussions  would  seem  to  be 
about  the  role  and  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
machinery  and  the  means  for 
arbitration." 

Mr  McAvoy  said  that  Mr 
Baker,  who  is  meeting  the 
National  Association  of 
School  Masiers/Union  of 
Women  Teachers  and  local 


By  Sam  Kiley 

authority  leaders  next  week, 
would  hold  a  second  round  of 
talks  early  next  year. 

The  NUT  said  the  talks  bad 
been  “a  very  valuable  ex¬ 
change,  productive  and 
constructive”,  and  that  Mr 
Baker  undertook  to  publish  a 
White  Paper  in  time  for 
legislation  on  pay  negotiations 
during  the  1989/1990  par¬ 
liamentary  session. 

Mr  McAvoy  said  that  if  the 
Government  bad  a  majority 
in  the  negotiating  machinery, 
which  will  replace  the  Bum- 
ham  system  abolished  last 
year,  then  “every  round  of 
negotiations . . .  would  be  a 
public  test  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  hidden  incomes 
policy". 

Although  it  would  accept 
there  was  a  need  for  a  “period 
of  peace”  when  strikes  would 
be  disallowed,  there  was  no 
question  of  agreeing  a  “no- 
strike"  deal  in  return  for 
national  negotiating  rights. 
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Banisters  to  appear  alone  in  crown  court  cases 

1/111  M  *  Mr  Mr  _  re-  ing  solicitors  for  legal  aid.  A  recem 


By  Frances  Gibb 

Legal  Affefre  Correspondent 

Barristers  ait  to  be  allowed  to 
appear  without  solicitors  in  certain 
crown  court  cases  under  changes 
announced  yesterday  by  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las  LyelL,  Solicitor  General. 

The  changes,  expected  to  be 
finalized  by  Christmas,  have  been 
agreed  between  the  Bar,  Law  Society 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  officials. 
At  the  same  time,  silks,  or  QCs,  will 
be  allowed  to  appear  alone  with  a 
supporting  junior  banister. 

The  measures  arc  to  mate 
lawyers’  working  practices  more 
efficient  and  should  cut  the  costs  of 
some  crown  court  cases.  A  third 
measure  is  for  a  new  listing  form  to 
be  yyd  by  solicitors  in  cases  likely 
to  last  three  to  10  days.  Solicitors 


will  state  the  client’s  likely  plea  and 
otter  details  and  the  idea  is  to 
“concentrate  mmd*  at  an  earlier 
stage”,  Sir  Nicholas  said  at  a 
conference  on  the  future  of  criminal 
legal  aid  in  Bristol  attended  by  200 
legal  aid  practitioners. 

“If  it  is  to  be  fair,  any  system  of 
criminal  justice  must  also  be  eff¬ 
icient",  Sir  Nicholas  said. 

The  measures  come  after  several 
months  of  discussion  by  the  Eff¬ 
iciency  Commission,  a  joint  body 
representing  the  profession  and 
Lord  Chancellor’s  officials.  It  was 
set  up  as  part  of  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  between  the  profession  and 
the  Government  over  legal  aid  pay 
two  years  ago. 

Sir  Nicholas  was  addressing  the 
conference  at  time  of  mounting 
concern  about  the  rates  of  pay  for 


legal  aid  which  are  prompting 
increasing  numbers  of  solicitors  to 
pull  out  of  the  work. 

He  told  practitioners  that  the  new 
legal  Aid  Board,  which  takes  over 
the  £460  million  a  year  legal  aid 
scheme  next  year,  is  aiming  for  an 
“efficient  and  effective”  service 
which  gives  the  taxpayer  value.  As  a 
first  task,  it  would  take  on  and  run 
the  existing  system  and  indentify 
and  tackle  “administrative  ineffic¬ 
iencies  which  have  become  more 
than  a  source  of  irritation  in  a 
number  of  areas". 

Justifying  the  Government's  re¬ 
moval  from  statute  of  the  require¬ 
ment  that  it  should  pay  lawyers 
“feir"  remuneration,  he  said  that  the 
word  “fair”  was  “hopelessly  vague”. 
The  formula  on  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  have  to  assess  the 


award  included  time  and  skill  re¬ 
quired.  general  level  of  fee  income 
and  general  level  of  lawyers’  over¬ 
heads. 

It  also  included  the  number  and 
competence  of  barristers  and  solic¬ 
itors  undertaking  legal  aid  work  ana 
the  cost  to  public  funds. 

It  was  over  alleged  failure  of  the 
Government  to  pay  “fair  remunera¬ 
tion”  that  the  profession  sued  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Hail- 
sham  of  St  Marylebone,  in  1986. 

•  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  urged  at 
the  conference  to  give  solicitors  the 
right  to  take  cases  in  the  Crown 
Court  and  be  appointed  as  High 
Court  judges  to  stop  them  leaving 
criminal  legal  aid  work. 

Mr  David  Ward,  Law  Society 
vice-president,  said  a  better  career 
structure  was  a  key  factor  in  retain¬ 


ing  solicitors  for  legal  aid.  A  recent 
Law  Societv  survey  showed  40  per 
cent  of  lawyers  doing  such  work 
were  dropping  or  considering 
dropping  it,  he  said.  Inadequate 
pay  was  blamed  in  most  cases. 

Mr  Anthony  Edwards,  the  London 
Criminal  Courts’  Solicitors  Assm- 
ation  secretary,  called  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  set  up  a  salaried  poonc 
defender  system. 

#The  Lord  Chancellor  issued 
guidelines  to  magistrates  yesterday 
on  dealing  with  the  media,  warning 
against  comment  on  government 
policy  or  matters  of  controversy. 
Lord  Mackay  of  Clashfern  also  re¬ 
minded  them  they  should  not  dis¬ 
cuss  individual  cases,  reasons  for  de¬ 
cisions  (except  in  open  court)  or 
what  gy5  on  in  the  retiring  room.- 

Cferks’  pay  dispute,  page  5 


Employment 
training  wins 
backing  from 
electricians 

By  Tim  Jones,  Employment  Affairs  Correspondent 


TUC  opposition  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  £1.4  billion  Emp¬ 
loyment  Training  Scheme 
received  another  setback  yes¬ 
terday  when  Mr  Eric  Ham¬ 
mond,  general  secretary  of  the 
electricians*  union,  an¬ 
nounced  he  is  co-operating 
fully  with  the  Department  of 
Employment  in  a  scheme 
which  could  become  nation¬ 
wide. 

Participation  by  the  Elec¬ 
trical,  Electronic.  Telecomm¬ 
unications  and  numbing 
Union,  which  was  expelled 
from  the  TUC  earlier  this 
month,  will  increase  tensions 
within  the  organization  which 
is  deeply  divided  over  the 
issue. 

Immediately  after  the  ann¬ 
ouncement,  Mr  Norman  Fow¬ 
ler,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Employment,  said:  “I  am 
delighted  with  the  EETPU 
decision.  The  scheme  is  in¬ 
tended  to  ensure  that  long¬ 
term  unemployed  people  will 
obtain  training  to  industry 
standards  agreed  with  both 
employers  and  unions.” 

Mr  Hammond  made  the 
announcement  at  a  National 
Economic  Development  Of¬ 
fice  conference  in  London 
yesterday.  Of  his  initiative, 
which  will  establish  a  scheme 
for  trainee  electricians  in  the 
Docklands'  area  of  east 
London,  he  said:  “I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  whatever 
unions  within  the  TUC  may 
do,  my  union  will  not  turn  its 
back  on  the  unemployed”. 

Referring  to  TUC  con¬ 
ference  efforts  to  salvage  some 
form  of  participation  in  the 
scheme,  Mr  Hammond  add¬ 
ed:  “Despite  the  efforts  of  a 


friendly  Tudgosaursus*,  more 
malevolent  creatures  bad  their 
disastrous  way.  We  believe  the 
scheme  provides  a  training 
programme  which  will  help 
meet  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed.” 

Mr  Fowler  told  the  con¬ 
ference  he  had  decided  last 
week  to  end  the  Training 
Commission’s  role  in  running 
the  Government’s  training 
programme  because  of  the 
TUCs  decision  to  withdraw 
support  from  employment 
training  and  to  institute  a 
policy  of  non  co-operation. 

“It  simply  made  no  sense  to 
have  TUC  commissioners 
sharing  responsibility  for  run¬ 
ning  a  programme  -  the 
hugest  of  the  commission's 
programmes — which  they  did 
not  support  And  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  act  promptly  to 
safeguard  the  programme  and 
especially  the  long-term  un¬ 
employed  people  being 
trained  on  it” 

Too  many  employers  were 
locked  into  cosy  arrangements 
with  trade  unions  which 
allowed  them  to  avoid  direct 
contact  with  staff  Mr  Fowler 
said.  “Employers  must  be 
ready  to  give  their  employees 
a  direct  soke  in  the  success  of 
their  business  through  profit- 
related  pay  and  share  options. 

“Increasingly,  individual 
employees  will  want  then- 
terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  including  pen¬ 
sion  and  training  arrange¬ 
ments,  to  reflect  their  skills, 
efforts  and  capacities  and 
circumstances,  not  the  out¬ 
come  of  some  distant  negotia¬ 
tion  between  employers  and 
trade  unions.” 


SLD  puts  Ashdown  authority  to  test 


By  Robin  Oakley, 
Political  Editor 

Mr  Paddy  Ashdown,  elected 
leader  of  the  Social  and 
Liberal  Democrats  in  July, 
feces  tiro  critical  tests  of  his 
authority  over  the  next  three 
days  at  the  party  conference 
opening  in  Blackpool  today. 

He  will  seek  to  drum  his 
MPs  into  line  at  a  meeting  on 
Monday  night  after  what  is 
likely  to  be  a  fractious  debate 
on  what  the  new  party  should 
call  itself 

Tomorrow,  in  his  first  main 
speech  as  party  leader,  he  has 
to  counter  the  worries  in  SDP 
ranks  that  be  has  felled  to 
assert  his  grip  on  the  party 
through  the  summer. 

Some  leading  voices  in  the 
SLD  are  worried  that  Mr 
Ashdown  has  been  too  relaxed 
while  dissidents  objecting  to 
his  chosen  strategy  of  seeking 
to  strangle  the  rival  SDP  at 
birth  have  been  allowed  to 

mala*  the  running. 

The  SLD  will  continue  to 
have  as  its  official  title  the 
Social  and  Liberal  Democrats, 
but  with  Mr  David  Steel  and 
Mr  Robert  Maclennan  as  joint 
leaden  of  the  interim  party 
the  practice  was  adopted  of 
using  the  short  title  “The 
Democrats”. 

Traditional  Liberals  are 
hoping  to  use  the  conference 
to  switch  the  official  short  title 
back  to  the  Liberal  Demo¬ 
crats. 

Mr  Ashdown  is  basically  an 
agnostic  on  the  question,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  can  live  with  either 
“Democrats”  or  “Liberal 
Democrats",  as  the  conference 
chooses. 

He  argued  originally  for  the 
shorter  name,  as  a  signal  that 
the  SLD  is  a  new  party 
moving  in  new  directions.  He 
is  determined  that  the  con¬ 
ference  should  decide  the 
matter  once  and  for  alL 

A  fierce  battle  is  expected. 
Former  Social  Democrat 
members  of  the  new  party  are 
worried  that  if  the  name 
reverts  to  being  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  then  the  Owenite 
SDP  will  be  able  to  proclaim 
that  they  have  simply  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  Liberals. 

Mr  Ashdown  is  expected  to 
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Mr  Ashdown  and  his  wife  Jane  relaying  in  their  village  of  Norton  sab  Hamden,  Somerset, 
before  setting  off  for  the  conference  starting  at  Blackpool  today  (Photograph:  Harry  Kerr). 


insist  at  the  meeting  with  his 
MPs  on  Monday  that  what¬ 
ever  has  been  decided  by  the 
conference  must  be  accepted 
and  implemented  consistently 
by  all  the  party’s  officials  and 
representatives. 

If  the  conference  does  not 
vote  for  a  short  title  including 
the  word  Liberal  that  could 
lead  to  ructions  with  some  of 
his  MPs. 

Another  potential 
flashpoint  for  the  conference 
is  whether  the  preamble  to  the 
party's  constitution  should 
continue  a  commitment  to 
Nato  membership. 

That  hangover  from  the 
former  SDP  constitution  is 


contested  by  some  fonner- 
Liberal  members  of  the  SLD 
who  say  that  it  exdudes  from 
membership  of  the  new  party 
the  pacifist  Quaker  strain  of 
traditional  Liberals. 

One  other  likely  area  of 
controversy  is  nuclear  energy, 
with  the  conference  expected 
to  vote  for  the  cessation  of  all 
nuclear  power  station  build¬ 
ing,  against  the  wishes  of 
former  SDP  leader,  Mr  Robert 
Maclennan,  who  has 
Dounreay  in  his  constituency. 

The  SLD  organizers  are 
keen  to  demonstrate  that  the 
new  party  is  not  just  the  old 
Liberal  Assembly  writ  large 
and  will  try  to  discourage 


references  to  the  SDP  con¬ 
ference  earlier  this  week. 

However,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  question  of  relations  with 
the  SDP  can  be  avoided  when 
election  strategy  is  discussed. 

•  Interviewed  on  BBC's 
Newsnighi  last  night  Mr 
Ashdown  admitted  that  his 
party  had  been  “dead  in  the 
water”  for  the  past  year  as  it 
negotiated  the  merger  between 
the  old  SDP  and  Liberal 
parties  (Martin  Fletcher 
writes). 

The  aim  now  was  “to  get 
this  party  back  into  the  field 
and  back  moving  again  in 
British  politics”. 


Foreign  Office  reminds  diplomats  of  the  rules 


By  Alan  Hamilton 

Ten  representatives  of  the  diplomatic 
community  in  London  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Foreign  Office  yesterday 
to  be  told  of  the  Government’s 
concern  at  two  recent  incidents 
involving  the  use  of  firearms  by 
diplomats. 

Mr  Timothy  Eggar,  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  emphasized  to  the  ambassadors 
that  the  good  reputation  of  the 
majority  of  diplomats  in  London 
should  not  be  undermined  by  the 
actities  of  a  minority.  Next  week  Mr 
Roger  Hervey,  a  senior  Foreign  Office 
official  and  vice-marshal  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  is  to  write  to  all 
embassies  in  London  reminding  them 
that  they  must  not  permit  illegal  arms 
to  be  kept  on  their  premises. 


The  Foreign  Office  said  after  the  90- 
minute  meeting  that  it  was  not 
intended  as  a  dressing-down,  but  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
diplomats  in  maintaining  the 
accepted  rules  of  behaviour  among 
those  who  enjoy  diplomatic  immu¬ 
nity  from  British  law. 

The  meeting  was  called  after  the 
expulsion  earlier  this  month  of  a  third 
secretary  at  the  Vietnamese  embassy 
for  brandishing  a  Colt  revolver  at  a 
group  of  demonstrators,  and  the  more 
recent  expulsion  of  the  Cuban  ambas¬ 
sador  and  his  commercial  attache 
following  a  shooting  incident  in  a 
street  in  Bayswater,  west  London. 

Mr  Michael  Spanos,  deputy  high 
commissioner  for  Cyprus  represent¬ 
ing  the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
led  the  deputation  of  ambassadors 


from  Saudi  Arabia,  Nicaragua,  Swe¬ 
den,  Greece.  Zimbabwe,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Brunei,  Guyana  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  The 
ambassadors  summoned  were  chosen 
to  represent  all  areas  of  the  world,  and 
not  for  the  misdemeanours  of  their 
own  embassies. 

Since  the  Libyan  embassy  siege  of 
1 984,  in  which  WPC  Yvonne  Fletcher 
was  shot  dead  in  St  James's  Square, 
the  Foreign  Office  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  tighten  the  rules  govern¬ 
ing  diplomatic  behaviour. 

The  principal  concern  is  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  British  security  forces,  under  the 
conventions  of  diplomatic  immunity, 
to  search  foreign  embassies  for  illegal 
aims.  Mr  Eggar  yesterday  reminded 
the  ambassadors  that  the  keeping  of 
such  arms  was  outside  the  letter  and 


spirit  of  the  1961  Vienna  Convention 
which  governs  the  rules  of  diplomacy. 

Yesterday’s  meeting  was  in  line  with 
an  increasingly  tough  policy  against 
London-based  foreign  diplomats  who 
commit  offences,  and  a  greater' 
willingness  to  expel  them.  Last  year43 
diplomats  or  members  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies  were  implicated  in  serious  of¬ 
fences,  and  18  were  expelled. 

Offences  committed  by  embassy 
personnel  under  cover  of  diplomatic 
immunity  range  from  shoplifting  to 
pinching  women's  bottoms,  but  the 
most  common  is  illegal  parking. 
•Czechoslovakia  protested  to  Britain 
yesterday  over  the  expulsion  from 
London  of  three  Czechoslovak  dip¬ 
lomats  accused  of  espionage,  and 
warned  that  it  could  expel  British 
diplomats  in  reprisal  (AFP  repons). 
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Drugs  trial  is  stopped 
after  threat  to  jury 


A  big  drugs  trial  was  halted 
yesterday  after  jurors  received 
menacing  telephone  calls  at  a 
hotel  where  they  were  staying 
ovemight- 

Dismissing  the  jury  at 
Liverpool  Crown  Court, 
Judge  Wickham  said:  “This  is 
a  lesson  to  the  authorities  that 
certain  cases  should  not  be 
tried  in  the  area  where  the 
offences  were  committed". 
The  retrial  should  take  place 
“a  long  way  away”  from 
Liverpool,  he  said. 

He  ordered  a  police  in¬ 
vestigation  into  how  the  calls 
could  have  been  made  from 
inside  a  hotel  whose  location 


was  supposed  to  be  secret  The 
jury  had  considered  its  verdict 
for  seven  hours. 

Court  officials  estimated 
that  the  three-week  trial  had 
already  cost  at  least  £100,000. 

Terence  McMullen,  aged 
50,  of  MaghuIL  Merseyside, 
and  his  daughter,  Veronica 
Reid,  aged  2d,  of  Kirkby, 
Merseyside,  denied  conspir¬ 
acy  to  supply  amphetamines. 

Mr  McMuDen’s  wife,  also 
Veronica,  aged  48,  denied  two 
charges  of  being  concerned  in 
retaining  the  proceeds  of  drug 
trafficking. 

The  three  were  remanded 
on  baiL 


Woman  hears  case  on 
bed  in  the  courtroom 


A  judge  yesterday  arranged 
for  an  ill  juror  to  go  to  bed  in  a 
corner  of  the  courtroom. 

Mr  Recorder  William  Bar¬ 
nett  ordered  a  bed  to  beset  up 
next  to  the  jury  box  10  days 
into  a  complicated  case  at 
Peterborough  Crown  Court. 

The  case  has  already  cost 
£50,000  and  another  member 
has  been  discharged,  which 
put  the  hearing  in  jeopardy. 

The  woman  was  suffering 
from  backache. 

Finally  she  told  court 
officials  that  she  could  no 
longer  stand  the  strain  of 
sitting  and  listening  to  the 
complicated  evidence  in  the 


deception  case  and  officials 
put  their  heads  together  to 
decide  on  what  action  to  take. 

She  was  allowed  to  lie  on 
her  back  next  to  the  jury  box 
and  a  court  usher  sat  at  her 
bedside,  holding  statements 
and  papers  relating  to  the  case. 

“I  have  never  heard  of 
anything  like  this  happening 
in  a  Crown  Court  before”  a 
Peterborough  Crown  Court 
spokesman  said.  “But  we  are 
very  grateful  that  she  was  able 
to  continue  hearing  the  evi¬ 
dence,  otherwise  we  may  have 
had  to  order  a  retrial." 

The  case  is  expected  to 
finish  next  week. 


Boy  kept  RAF  bomb  in  his  bedroom 


By  Ian  Smith 

When  a  schoolboy  stumbled 
on  a  glittering  30in-toog  penal 
shaped  object  daring  a  Sunday 
stroll  in  fields  near  his  home 
he  could  not  befiere  his  good 
fortune. 

Eagerly  Ricky  Vickers 
hoisted  the  blue  painted  trea¬ 
sure  trove  with  its  carious 
Mack  nose  cone  and  four  oddly 

designed  faS  fins  on  to  his 
shoulder  and  beaded  towards 
his  chalet  home  uz  Sandy 
Lane,  Skipsea,  near  Bridling¬ 
ton,  where  be  smuggled  it  into 
his  bedroom. 


However,  it  is  only  now  tint 
the  true  extent  of  bis  good 
fortune  is  being  measured,  for 
the  Royal  Air  Force  wants  to 
know  how  he  could  have 
stumbled  on  one  of  its  bombs, 
used  at  its  nearby  practice 
range. 

A  spokesman  said:  “Forget 
any  comparison  with  a  Guy 
Fawke’s  firework  if  this  bomb 
had  exploded  in  the  boy’s 
bedroom.  There  would  have 
been  the  biggest  bonfire 
imaginable." 

Such  an  outcome  was  not 
afikely. 


The  boy,  retodant  to  reveal  ‘  The  bomb  was  discovered 
his  find  to  parents  who  would  only  because  his  father,  Mr 
probably  insist  it  be  handed  to  Sean  Vickers,  became  carious 
police  or,  even  worse,  be  about  his  usually  boisterous 
returned  to  Its  rightful  owners,  sob’s  subdued  behaviour  awl 
kept  it  on  a  battered  Sofia  in  his  investigated  the  bedroom. 


room. 

For  two  weeks  the  find  was 
treated  as  an  objet  d’ort  of 
increasing  fascination,  with 
be  and  his  unwitting  accom¬ 
plice,  Jason  Wilkinson,  aged 
two,  spending  every  spare 
momentm  his  room. 

Deteratindiy,  the  boy  even 
tried  to  prize  off  the  roysteri- 
ocs  Hack  nose  tan 


Developers 
praised 
by  Ridley 

By  Patrick  O'Hanlon 

Mr  Nicholas  Ridley,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Environment, 
yesterday  praised  developers 
and  industrialists  for  their 
environmental  sensitivity. 

Britain’s  “fine  countryside 
and  enormous  architectural 
inheritance"  had  for  too  long 
lain  idle,  he  said. 

“It  is  much  better  to  put  a 
holiday  village  in  countryside 
and  a  new  brewery  in  an  old 
one  than  to  turn  the  country 
into  one  big  museum.  We  are 
now  using  our  stills  to 
recreate  an  environment  that 
will  provide  jobs  and  be  a 
credit  to  our  tradition  as  a 
nation  of  great  designers.” 

Mr  Ridley  was  presenting 
the  Business  and  Industry 
Environment  awards  to  this 
year’s  winners  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  in  London. 

They  included  Swansea  Q’ty 
Council  for  the  dramatic 
redevelopment  of  the  city's 
maritime  quarter;  Center 
Parcs,  a  Dutch  company,  for 
their  futuristic  holiday  village 
in  the  heart  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  Nottinghamshire;  and 
Mitchells  &  Butlers  Brewery, 
Smethwick,  West  Midlands, 
who  transformed  an  old  brew¬ 
ery  into  a  modem  complex. 

Center  Parcs  reintroduced 
black  fellow  deer  into  the 
forest  and  planted  more  than 
300,000  native  trees.  The 
brewery  donated  five  acres  of 
wasteland  which  the  Urban 
Wildlife  Fund  turned  it  into  a 
nature  reserve. 
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Statement  was  given  to  reporter  ‘to  get  him  off  my  back 


TV  witness  made  up  his  story 


A  bank  clerk  admitted  yes¬ 
terday  that  he  made  up  a  story 
that  he  saw  a  man  standing 
with  his  foot  on  the  body  of 
Sean  Savage,  pumping  shots 
into  the  IRA  terrorist. 

Mr  Kenneth  Asquez  told 
the  inquest  in  Gibraltar  into 
the  shooting  by  the  SAS  of 
three  terrorists  in  March  that 
he  made  up  the  statement 
because  he  was  pestered  by  a 
retired  major  who  wanted  turn 
to  appear  on  the  television 
programme,  “Death  on  the 
Rock”. 

He  said  that  Major  Bob 
Randall  pestered  him  for  four 
days  and  offered  him  money 
to  be  interviewed. 

Mr  Asquez  denied  he  was 
an  unidentified  man  in  the 
programme  who  said  he  saw  a 
man  standing  over  the  body 
with  his  foot  on  the  chest 
firing  into  the  body.  He  admit¬ 
ted  writing  and  signing  a 
statement  to  that  effect.  “I  did 
it  to  get  him  ofT  my  back”,  be 
told  the  inquest  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  hearing. 

Questioned  by  Mr  Felix 
PizzareUo,  the  coroner,  Mr 
Asquez  admitted  he  was  in  a 
car  near  the  scene  of  the 
shootings  but  he  did  not  see 
much  of  the  incident. 

The  coroner  produced  the 
statement  that  Mr  Asquez, 
aged  20,  made  at  the  end  of 
March,  about  three  weeks 
after  the  shootings.  It  said  he 
heard  a  number  of  loud  cracks 


GIBRALTAR 

INQUEST 


Mr  McGnny: 
ined  Mr  Kenneth  Asquez. 


Court  clerks’  pay 
fight  goes  to  Acas 


By  Frances  Gibb,  Legal  Affairs  Correspondent 


An  industrial  dispute  is  brew¬ 
ing  in  the  magistrates'  courts 
service  with  the  breakdown  of 
pay  talks  by  the  1,500  over¬ 
stretched  clerks  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  staff  the  courts  in 
England  and  Wales. 

The  dispute  is  to  go  to  Acas, 
the  conciliation  service,  in  a 
move  that  indicates  the  clerks' 
frustration.  They  are  feeing  an 
acute  staff  shortage  with  the 
drain  of  their  members  to  the 
more  highly  paid  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  and  to 
private  practice.  As  a  result, 
there  is  widespread  can  cellar 
tion  of  courts  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr  Ed  Beilis,  clerk  to 
Fareham  justices,  said  that  in 
October  nine  or  10  courts  had 
to  be  dosed,  20  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

The  Association  of  Magis¬ 
terial  Officers,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  clerks,  says  it  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  offer  of 

5.4  per  cent  made  by  its  Joint 
Negotiating  Committee  (con¬ 
sisting  on  the  management 
side  of  magistrates  and  local 
councillors).  Mr  Colin  Clegg, 
general  secretary  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  said  that  this  was 
“barely  more  than  inflation” 
and  ruled  out  any  restructur¬ 
ing  of  scales  to  make  them 
more  competitive. 

“Without  a  rise  of  between 

8.5  and  10  per  cent  to  redress 
the  balance  between  our  pay 
and  that  elsewhere,  the  service 


will  collapse.  The  clerks  will 
leave;  they  will  vote  with  their 
feet” 

At  the  same  time,  the 
Justices’  Clerks’  Society,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  300  chief  clerks 
in  magistrates’  courts,  has  »isn 
lodged  a  substantial  pay  claim. 
Mr  Brian  Forster,  secretary  of 
the  society,  said  his  members 
estimated  there  were  now  100 
clerk  vacancies  throughout  the 
country  and  court  closures 
were  commonplace. 

The  society  has  just  lodged  a 
pay  claim,  to  come  before  its 
Joint  Negotiating  Committee 
next  week,  which  could  bring 
justices’  clerks  —  who  run  the 
magistrates’  courts — to  parity 
with  branch  crown  pros¬ 
ecutors. 

It  would  mean,  for  example, 
that  a  justices’  clerk  in  a 
division  with  a  population  of 
160,000  would  go  from 
£26,000  to  £34,000  and  one  in 
a  division  of  300,000  from 
about  £31,000  to  £39,000. 

“We  need  to  drag  ourselves 
back  to  where  we  were  a  few 
years  ago,  to  bring  up  the 
service  and  make  the  career 
structure  more  attractive  he 
said.  The  magis tales’  courts 
service  was  now  regarded  as 
the  “dunghill”  of  a  highly 
competitive  market. 

Mr  Clegg  said;  “A  court 
clerk  in  tus  thirties  on  some¬ 
where  between  £10,000  and 
£14,000  can  be  bought  by  the 
CPS  for  £18,000  to  £19,000". 


Labour  seeks  inquiry 
on  ‘bogus’  job  figures 


By  Martin  Fletcher,  Political  Reporter 


Labour  yesterday  demanded 
an  independent  inquiry  into 
the  way  the  Government  cal¬ 
culates  the  official  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  job  creation  figures. 


The  call  came  from  Mr 
Michael  Meacher,  employ- 
mem  spokesman,  after  be  un¬ 
veiled  the  findings  of  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  official  figures  which, 
he  said,  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt  they  were  “bogus".  It 
showed  while  official  unemp¬ 
loyment  apparently  fell  by 
724,788  in  the  two  yeara  to 
March,  only  523.000  jobs, 
including  those  on  employ¬ 
ment  schemes,  were  created. 


Moreover,  the  overwhelm- 
ng  majority  of  those  jobs  were 
or  women,  and  most  of  those 
vere  part  time.  Nearly  half  a 
Trillion  men  had  come  off  the 


inemployment  register  and 
tad  “simply  disappeared  into 


a  black  hole”,  Mr  Meacher 
said.  Only  in  two  areas.  East 
Anglia  and  the  South  East, 
excluding  London,  did  the 
number  of  jobs  created  exceed 
the  unemployment  fell. 

“The  Government’s  success 
has  not  been  to  cut  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  creating  jobs.  Their 
only  success  lies  in  promoting 
the  myth  that  because  regis¬ 
tered  unemployment  is  com¬ 
ing  down,  employment  must 
be  going  up.” 

Mr  Meacher  said  the  “sheer 
incredibility"  of  the  figures 
meant  there  had  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  examination  of  how 
they  were  compiled,  possibly 
by  the  Commons  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment. 

He  demanding  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  Mr  Norman  Fow¬ 
ler,  Secretary  of  State  for  Emp¬ 
loyment. 
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about  the  black  beret  and  the 
man  standing  over  the  body 
firing.  Mr  Asquez  admitted  he 
made  it  up. 

Mr  Asquez,  cross-examined 
by  Mr  Michael  Hucker,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  SAS  soldiers,  said 
die  major  came  to  see  him  but 
he  did  not  know  why  he 
wanted  to  speak  about  the 
shootings. 

Mr  Hucker  said:  “This  was 
a  television  interview  that 
turned  out  to  be  the  pro¬ 
gramme  ‘Death  on  the 
RockT 


Mr  Asquez  said:  “Appar¬ 
ently,  yes". 

“Did  you  agree  to  give  him 
an  interview?” 

“No." 


and  saw  a  man  bleeding  on  the 
ground.  He  saw  another  man 
wearing  a  black  beret  holding 
an  identity  card  and  telling 
people  everything  was  all 
right  The  man  had  his  foot  on 
the  dying  man's  throat  He 
pointed  his  gun  and  fired  two 
or  three  times. 

Asked  by  the  coroner  when 
and  why  he  made  this  state¬ 
ment  Mr  Asquez  said  he  was 
very  confused,  had  been  ill 
and  was  under  pressure. 
Asked  where  he  got  the 
information,  he  said:  “From 
the  newspapers,  1  suppose” 

Pressed  on  the  information 


Mr  Asquez  refused  to  accept 
suggestions  by  Mr  Patrick 
McGnny,  representing  the 
terrorists'  families,  that  he  had 
blurted  out  the  truth  at  first 
but  tried  to  get  out  of  what  he 
said  when  he  realized  the 
consequences. 

Asked  if  he  was  the  kind  of 
man  to  make  up  a  lying 
statement  that  a  man  mur¬ 
dered  another  man,  he  said: 
“There  is  truth  in  it”. 

Mr  McGrorysakfc  “ft  was  a 
terrible  thing  for  you  to  do, 
was  it  not?” 

Mr  Asquez  replied:  “Yes”. 

He  told  Mr  McGrory  he  did 
not  think  that  when  he  was 
interviewed  by  Mr  Chris¬ 
topher  Finch,  a  local  lawyer. 


that  the  solicitor  was  taking 
notes. 

He  told  the  jury  he  had  not 
even  seen  the  pan  of  the 
programme  based  on  his  state¬ 
ment  and  had  never  been 
shown  the  draft  affidavit. 

Mr  John  Laws,  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  then  asked  Mr 
Asquez  if  he  could  offer  any 
explanation  why  the  evidence 
in  Mr  Finch’s  draft  affidavit 
was  lifted  won)  for  word  on 
the  tetevisaonJMr  Asquez  said 
he  could  not. 

Mr  Finch,  explaining  bow 
he  took  the  statement  from  Mr 
Asquez,  told  the  court  he  was 
approached  by  Thames  Tele¬ 
vision  shortly  after  the 
shootings.  “My  brief  was  to 
lake  an  affidavit  from  any 
witness  which  they  came 
across  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  and  justifying  any¬ 
thing  that  tire  programme 
which  they  later  produced 
may  contain.” 

The  statement  was  given  to 
Major  RandalL 

Mr  Finch  said  be  took  down 
details  from  Mr  Asquez  who 
made  it  dear  that  he  did  not 
want  to  give  an  interview; 
neither  did  he  want  any 
publicity.  He  then  produced 
an  affidavit  but  Mr  Asquez 
refused  to  sign  it 

Mr  Finch  said  Mr  Asquez 
never  told  him  that  he  was  not 
telling  the  truth  about  what  he 
had  seen. 

“However”,  he  added,  “to 


my  mind  Kenneth  has  never 
given  a  formal  interview  to 
any  television  programme.” 

The  coroner  asked:  “So  the 
person  in  this  ‘Death  on  the 
Rock’  was  not  Kenneth?” 

Mr  Finch  replied:  “I  think 
definitely  not”. 

Asked  by  Mr  Hucker  if  he 
felt  the  affidavit  was  of  no 
value  ax  all  because  it  was  not 
sworn  or  signed,  Mr  Finch 
replied:  “That  is  correct”. 

Mr  Hucker  asked  him  if  he 
agreed  that  the  unsigned 
affidavit  was  a  document 
which  put  soldiers  C  and  D, 
two  of  the  SAS  team  who  have 
given  evidence,  in  a  very  poor 
light 

Mr  Finch  said:  “The  coro¬ 
ner’s  officer  knew  about  Mr 
Asquez’s  allegations  before  he 
(Asquez)  came  to  see  me”. 

Mr  Laws  asked  Mr  Finch 
about  the  reasons  fire  taking 
the  affidavit  “The  purpose 
was  not  to  discover  the  truth 
but  to  find  corroboration  for 
whatever  the  programme 
makers  might  want  to  say?” 

Mr  Finch;  “That  is  ab¬ 
solutely  untrue”. 

Mr  Finch  said  be  took  a 
sworn  affidavit  from  Mrs 
Carmen  Proetfa  but  not  from 
Mrs  Josie  Celecia  or  Mr 
Stephen  Bullock  because  they 
had  copies  of  their  police 
statements. 


The  hearing  continues  on 
Monday. 


Mrs  Proetta:  arriving  at 
yesterday’s  hearing. 


Education  Reform  Act 


Experiments 
‘still  possible’ 


By  Douglas  Broom,  Education  Reporter 


Teaching  practices  which 
ministers  had  hoped  to  stamp 
out  with  the  new  Education 
Reform  Act  will  flourish 
under  its  rule,  it  was  claimed 
yesterday. 

Mr  Peter  Mann,  principal 
educational  adviser  to  Dorset 
County  Council,  told  the  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Inspectors 
and  Education  Advisers  that 
far  from  signalling  a  return  to 
traditional  teaching,  ibe  Act 
offered  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tinuing  experimentation. 

His  remarks,  aimed  at  re¬ 
assuring  the  majority  of  advis¬ 
ers  who  endorsed  so-called 
progressive  educational  ap¬ 
proaches.  are  certain  to  sound 
alarm  bells  both  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Sci¬ 
ence  and  in  Downing  Street 

The  Prime  Minister  feels 
strongly  that  the  education 
reform  package  should  lead  to 
a  return  to  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  of  leaching. 

Mr  Mann,  speaking  in  Mal¬ 
vern,  Hereford  and  Worcester, 
said  that  under  the  curriculum 
there  would  be  sufficient 
flexibility  for  schools  to  merge 
the  teaching  of  traditional 
subjects  and  scrap  the  method 
of  grouping  children  into 
classes  based  on  age. 

“The  Government  now  has 
a  very  powerful  incentive. 


with  the  implementation  of 
the  Act  to  seek  the  support 
and  goodwill  of  the  teachers. 
The  time  for  public  criticism 
is  over”,  he  said. 

With  the  “skillful  media¬ 
tion”  of  total  authority  school 
inspectors,  teachers  would 
come  to  feel  they  had 
“ownership  and  responsibility 
for  the  national  curriculum”. 

In  practise,  schools  and 
teachers  should  be  able  to 
avoid  “a  narrow  and  un¬ 
productive  concentration”  on 
the  three  core  subjects  of  the 
new  curriculum  —  English, 
mathematics  and  science. 

Mr  Mann  said  the  im¬ 
portance  of  local  authority 
inspectors  would  increase 
under  the  new  Act,  giving 
them  greater  powers  to  mon¬ 
itor  and  support  teachers  and 
new  education  initiatives. 

•  Sir  Philip  Halsey,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  new  school  examin¬ 
ation  director,  yesterday  told 
the  examination  boards  to  go 
on  the  offensive  and  publicize 
the  successes  of  the  GCSE. 

He  said  they  could  not 
ignore  recent  government 
criticism  of  complacency  but 
should  promote  the  positive 
image  created  by  Her  Maj¬ 
esty's  inspectorate  which 
praised  the  effect  the  exams 
had  had  on  the  performance  of 
pupils  and  quality  of  teaching. 


DaHy  Mail,  Monday,  September  19, 1988 


'We  were  dead  lucky  —  the  eye  of  the  storm  went 
through  the  village  where  we  were  staying;  and  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  one  of  us  listening  to  the  BBC 
World  Service  and  hearing  about  Gilbert,  we'd  have 
been  caught/  said  a  relieved  photographer  Patrick 
Lichfield,  back  at  his  Staffordshire  estate. . . 

...  It  just  goes  to  show  how 
valuable  a  tranny  is  —  and  thank  God  for  the  BBC 
World  Service.' 
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6  OVERSEAS  NEWS 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  24  1988 


Seoul  police  break  tear  gas  ban  to  beat  students 
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cream  to  all  the  cats 

By  Victor  Zorza  and  Veeno  Sandal 

,  .  __  t-  *  hiaari  rierk.  after  trying  in  a  dozen 

Nain  Singh,  the  headman,  returned  mum-  Tne  heao^c  ^  „bank  ^hb"  Xs> 

phantly  from  town.  He  had  been  trying  for  diffiwc  *  itK  wns0ung  himself with 

>eanj  to  persuade  a  bank,  any  bank,  to  open  "Si  *Siat  the  flood  of  enquiries 

a  branch  in  the  village.  Now,  with  the  village  foe ih  SW satisfied  their  curiosity. . 
ihP  world  bv  mad.  and  the  wouw cease onyciwau 
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Glimmer  of  hope  in  divided  Lebanon 


ief  holds  key  to  crisis 


From  Joan  Carlos  Gmnodo 
west  Beirut 

Lebanon's  presidential  crisis 
has  pushed  the  country  further 
towards  formal  partition  than 
at  any  time  since  the  civil  war 
erupted  in  1975. 

But  despite  the  predictions 
of  doom  from  Muslim  leaders, 
a  government  of  sorts  could 
still  emerge  if  Syria  and  the 
United  States  can  persuade 
the  Maronite  commander  of 
the  Lebanese  Army,  Brigadier- 
General  Michel  Aoun,  to  set  a 
date  for  new  elections. 

A  solid  promise  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Aoun.  who  on  Thursday 
night  was  designated  the 
“chief  executive”  of  the  new 
provisional  government  by 
outgoing  President  Gemayel, 
could  still  placate  Muslim 
anger  and  create  new  hope  of  a 
relatively  peaceful  transition 
of  power. 

General  Aoun  yesterday  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to 


agree  to  a  date,  but  his 
primary  mission  —  according 
to  Mr  Gemayel  —  is  to  speed 
up  the  “electoral  process”  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he 
will  not  obey  that  instruction. 

But  in  spite  of  threats  that 
they  would  proclaim  their 
own  government  if  Mr 
Gemayel  created  an  interim 
administration,  Muslim  lead¬ 
ers  remained  cautious  yes¬ 
terday,  asserting  only  that  they 
were  loyal  to  Dr  Selim  el- 
Hoss,  the  moderate  Sunni 
Muslim  Prime  Minister,  who 
theoretically  lost  his  Cabinet 
post  on  Thursday. 

The  darkest  prospect  would 
be  further  civil  war,  with 
Muslim  and  Christian  forces 
trying  to  capture  each  other's 
territory  in  Beirut  along  the 
lines  of  the  early  days  of  the 
conflict  in  1975  and  1976. 

Certainly  there  are  pockets 
of  Christian  and  Muslim  terri¬ 
tory  surrounded  by  their  pol¬ 
itical  opponents  which  are 


now  in  grave  danger.  Both 
sides  know,  however,  that  a 
totally  divided  Lebanon 
would  be  more  powerless  than 
ever.  And  the  Syrians,  who 
have  at  least  two  divisions  of 
troops  in  the  country,  can 
never  support  such  a  part- 

Damascus  (Renter)  —  Syria 
yesterday  denounced  Leba¬ 
non's  interim  Government  as 
“misshaped  and  a  caricature”. 
Damascus  radio  described  the 
new  adminstration  as  being 
“born  dead”. 

ition.  Quite  apart  from  the 
fearful  political  precedents 
that  this  would  set— President 
Assad  is  himself  a  member  of 
a  minority  community  within 
Syria  —  the  Syrian  Army 
cannot  now  withdraw  from  its 
peace-keeping  role  in  the 
Lebanese  capital. 

To  pull  out  of  west  Beirut 
would  be  to  return  the  Muslim 
sector  of  the  city  to  anarchy 


and  to  proclaim  Syria's  own 
impotence  in  the  face  of 
Lebanon’s  political  develop¬ 
ments,  something  Mr  Assad 
cannot  admit. 

If  the  Syrians  stay  —  as  they 
must  —  the  Americans  have 
good  reason  to  go  on  trying  to 
solve  the  Lebanese  crisis.  For 
it  is  in  Syria's  area  of  control 
that  the  Western  hostages  are 
held  and  no  US  Administra 
Don,  now  or  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can  elections,  can  afford  to  see 
the  Syrians  lowering  their 
profile. 

The  Syrians  still  provide  the 
best  hope  for  the  release  of 
hostages:  they  are  therefore 
important  to  Washington; 
their  wishes  are  therefore 
likely  to  be  respected. 

For  some  weeks  the  Iraqis 
have  been  currying  favour 
with  the  Christians  —  and  the 
Christian  Phalange  militia 
makes  no  secret  of  its  good 
relations  with  Baghdad.  The 
Iraqi  Government  is  now 


saying  publicly  that  Damascus 
wants  to  incorporate  Lebanon 
into  a  “Greater  Syria”  —  an 
allegation  Israel  has  been 
making  for  12  yearn. 

Although  there  is  no  proof 
this  is  the  case  —  and  US 
diplomats  are  stiD  telling 
Washington  it  is  not  true  —  it 
is  a  potent  suggestion.  Iraq 
wants  revenge  on  President 
Assad  for  his  support  of  Iran 
in  the  Gulf  War. 

Other  retaliation  is  now  in 
progress.  Two  of  the  three 
Amal  leaders  murdered  in 
south  Beirut  on  Thursday 
were  responsible  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  pro-Iranian 
Hezbollah  movement  in  the 
south  of  the  country,  and  few 
people  here  doubt  who  was 
responsible  for  these  latest 
assassinations. 

As  usual  Lebanon  is  a 
battlefield  for  others;  only  this 
time,  the  country’s  constitu¬ 
tional  existence  has  become 
part  of  the  struggle. 


linked  to  the  world  by  road,  and  the 
business  this  promised  to  the  bank,  he  had 
finally  succeeded. 

The  villagers  were  not  impressed,  vve 
don't  have  the  money  to  open  an  account, 
they  said,  “and  we  can't  a  fiord  the  interest 
on  the  loans 

When  the  bank  did  come,  most  villagers 
gave  it  a  wide  berth-  They  pooh-poohed 
Nain  Singh's  assurances  that  the  bank 
would  at  last  bring  development  to  the 
village.  “Real  development.”  he  insisted, 
“not  what  we've  seen  before,  not  a 
caricature”  —  his  favourite  word.  ^ 

“It  will  see  to  his  development  all  right, 
they  munered  when  he  was  out  of  earshot, 
“not  ours.”  The  hut  he  had  rented  to  the 
bank  would  bring  him  a  steady  income,  they 
said  —  “and  who  knows  what  other  deals 
they’ve  struck.” 

The  bank,  housed  in  a  windowless  hut 
with  a  low  ceiling,  without  a  signboard, 
transacted  little  business  all  through  the 
winter.  The  clerks  whiled  away  their 
working  time  consuming  endless  cups  of  tea 
and  occasionally  swatting  flies  with  the  bank 
ledger.  As  the  weeks  passed,  the  bank  tailed 
to  attract  villagers.  A  few  rich  peasants  and 
headmen  from  other  villages  sometimes 
dropped  in  to  open  an  account  or  to  enquire 
about  loans,  but  that  was  alL 

Then,  when  the  first  spring  flowers  began 
to  appear  on  the  hillside,  officials  arrived 
from  town  with  the  pat  wan.  the  revenue 
police  officer,  and  closeted  themselves  with 
Nain  Singh  in  the  bank  huL  Villagers 
exchanged  knowing  glances  as  the  officials 
called  them  in. 

“Government  grants  to  your  village  were 
slopped  because  your  headman  complained 
about  corruption,”  an  official  said.  “From 
now  on,  all  money  for  projects  in  the 
villages  around  here  will  come  through  this 
bank  ”  Nain  Singh,  vindicated,  was  once 
again  in  the  village's  good  books. 

The  news  spread  through  the  area  like 
wildfire.  .All  next  week  the  bank  hut  once 
deserted,  was  so  full  that  many  villagers  had 
to  stand  outside.  “Is  there  money  for  me,” 
everyone  wanted  to  know.  They  had  been 
told  that  it  would  be  given  only  for  specific, 
approved  purposes.  “What  has  the  money 
been  sanctioned  for?”  The  clerks  were  run 
off  their  feet  answering  hundreds  of 
questions. 

To  villagers,  the  bank's  official  hours 
meant  nothing.  They  sought  out  the 
harassed  head  cleric  at  their  own  conve¬ 
nience.  Some,  before  going  to  the  fields  in 
the  early  morning,  would  stop  at  his  hut, 
behind  the  bank,  and  ply  him  with 
questions.  Others  dropped  in  just  as  he 
retired  for  his  afternoon  nap. 


One  ofthe  first  to  benefitunto  theitt* 
scheme  was  the  village’s  heredJtaiy  dniro-: 
raer-cum-barbcr.  V, Hagers  paid  fee  hts 
services  in  kind,  with  a  roll,  amort 
flat  bread.  Tbe  money  he  received  through 
the  bank  was  intended  to  set  him  up  in 
business  as  a  barber  for  outsiders  using  the 
road  who  would  -  it  was  assumed  -  pay  m 

cash.  . 

The  drummer  put  bis  thumbprint  -  the 
illiterate's  substitute  for  a  signature  —.on  the 
bank  document,  went  to  town,  and  returned 
with  an  array  of  razors,  scissors,  shaving 
soaps,  a  mirror,  and  two  chairs  -  a  rarity  in 
ihe  village.  He  showed  his  purchases  to  the 
clerk,  as  required,  together  with  receipts  — a 
precaution  designed  to  prevent  misuse  of 

the  funds.  .  -  _ 

After  years  of  disappointment,  the  vil¬ 
lager  had  at  last  struck  gold.  Prakash,  the 
Harijan,  got  money  for  two  mules;  Amha 
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Next  Saturday:  The  girl  nobody  would  marry 


Dutt,  the  Brahmin,  fora  buflalo:  Asaram,  a 
low-caste,  for  poultry.  It  was  a  long  list  — 
even  though  some,  taught  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  chary  of  official  promises,  held, 
back. 

In  the  past,  official  grants  were  given  only 
to  Untouchables,  while  high-caste  families, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  were  debarred  from 
receiving  government  aid.  Underdogs  for 
centuries,  the  Untouchables  —  now  called 
Harijans  or  Sons  of  God  —  had  become  the 
target  of  the  Government’s  positive 
discrimination.  They  drove  the  point  home 
with  relish,  flaunting  their  bounty,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  high-castes.  Unable  to 
strike  back  as  they  would  have  once  done, 
the  high-castes  could  only  grit  their  teeth  in 
silent  rage.  Now,  with  the  money  being 
distributed  through  the  bank  without 
distinction  of  caste,  a  cause  of  friction  bad- 
been  swept  away. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  came  to  the 
village  eight  years  ago,  Brahmins  and 
Rajputs  and  Harijans  talked  without  the  old 
constraint,  jovially  swapping  boasts  about 
the  progress  of  their  “projects”.  They  no 
longer  played  cat-and-mouse  with  each 
other. 

Now  they  were  all  cats. 

©  Victor  Zorza  <£  Veenu  Sandal,  1988 


-WORLD  roundup: 


— I  Fearful  Kosovo  Albanians 
Pope  sets  out  line  treasure  hoarded  weapons 


Pretoria  bans  anti-apartheid 
rally  and  tightens  controls 


on  women  priests 

Rome  —  The  Pope  has  issued  his  most  for-reaching 
document  on  women,  setting  out  the  theological  basis  for  his 
opposition  to  female  priests  while  offering  heartfelt  advice 
to  feminists  (Roger  Boyes  writes).  Women,  he  writes,  should 
not  “appropriate  masculine  characteristics  and  deny  their 
original  feminity  in  the  name  of  liberation  from  male 
domination.” 

He  adds  in  the  document,  called  Mulieris  dignitatem  (the 
dignity  of  woman):  “There  is  a  well  founded  fear  that  in 
travelling  this  path,  a  woman  will  not  realize  herself  and 
could,  on  the  contrary,  deform  and  lose  that  which 
constitutes  her  essential  feminine  richness.” 

The  120-page  text  will  be  officially  released  next  week,  but 
has  been  given  already  to  bishops  throughout  the  world.  It 
will  certainly  spark  criticism  from  feminist  groups  and  from 
those  in  the  liberal  US  Catholic  congregations  and  in  the 
Anglican  churches. 

Troops  ring  Yerevan 

Moscow  (Renter)  —  Soviet  troops  and  armoured  personnel 
carriers  sealed  off  the  centre  of  Yerevan,  the  Armenian 
capital  yesterday  after  crowds  staged  an  all  night  sit-down 
protest  in  the  city's  Opera  Square.  A  spokesman  at  the 
Armenian  Foreign  Ministry  said  by  telephone  that  the 
situation  in  Yerevan  was  calm,  with  no  arrests  or  clashes 
reported.  Shops  were  open  and  public  transport  was  working 
in  most  districts. 

“It's  difficult  to  say  if  transport  is  working  completely 
normally  because  the  centre  is  blocked  off  by  armoured 
personnel  carriers,"  he  said.  A  demonstration  by  an 
estimated  100,000  people  in  Opera  Square  on  Monday  had' 
ended  at  10  pm  but,  he  added,  “students”  had  continued  the 
all-night  protest  in  the  square.  Earlier,  an  Armenian  activist 
said  tbe  vigil  was  planned  to  prevent  troops  from  moving 
into  the  square,  the  focal  point  of  protests. 

Doubts  on  Hirohito 

Tokyo  —  Emperor  Hirohito  of  Japan  was  given  fresh  blood 
transfusions  yesterday  to  help  to  overcome  a  bout  of 
anaemia  and  jaundice  which  has  threatened  the  foiling 
health  of  the  87-year-old  monarch  (Joe  Joseph  writes). 

The  latest  setback  in  the  Emperor’s  condition  came  amid 
a  growing  controversy  in  Tokyo  that  the  ancien  regime  that 
still  holds  the  upper  hand  inside  the  Imperial  household 
might  not  be  giving  a  full  picture  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
relapse.  The  Emperor  has  been  given  almost  two  litres  of 
blood  since  Monday,  when  bis  already  frail  condition 
worsened  dramatically  and  he  began  vomiting  blood.  Crown 
Prince  Akzhiio,  his  heir,  has  taken  over  affairs  of  state  as 
Japan  cautiously  makes  preparations  for  the  succession. 

Setback  for  France 

Brussels  —  A  long-running  battle  by  France  to  retain 
Strasbourg  as  the  exclusive  home  of  the  European 
Parliament  received  a  setback  after  a  European  Court  off 
Justice  ruling  allowing  Euro  MPs  to  hold  some  plenary 
sessions  in  the  Belgian  capital  (Michael  Dynes  writes). 

The  decision,  seen  as  a  victory  for  British  Conservative 
Euro  MPs.  could  increase  pressure  on  member  states  to 
decide  a  permanent  seat  for  the  Community's  roving 
institutions. 

France  began  legal  proceedings  against  the  European 
Parliament  in  October  1985  after  Euro  MPS  approved 
building  a  600-seat  hall  behind  the  Parliament’s  existing 
committee  rooms  in  Brussels. 

Deaver  spared  jail 

Washington  —  Michael  Deaver,  the  former  senior  White 
House  aide  and  friend  of  the  Reagans,  was  sentenced 
yesterday  to  three  years’  probation  and  fined  £58,800  for 
lying  under  oath  about  his  lobbying  business  (Christopher 
Thomas  writes).  The  judge  ordered  him  not  to  lobby  the 
Government  during  the  probation  period.  He  was  also, 
ordered  to  do  500  bouts  of  community  service.  Deaver  had 
faced  a  maximum  penalty  of  IS  years'  imprisonment. 
Outside  the  court,  he  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
two  years  he  now  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  to  him. 


More  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  ethnic  Albanians  in 
Yugoslavia  are  unhappy  with 
racial  strife  in  tbe  autonomous 
province  of  Kosovo. 

All  are  deeply  troubled  by 
tbe  present  wave  of  Serbian 
nationalist  demonstrations  in¬ 
spired  by  tbe  Serbian  minority 
in  tbe  region,  and  now  increas¬ 
ingly  encouraged  by  Serbs 
throughout  the  country. 

In  Prizren,  arguably  the  most 
Albanian  and  certainly  the 
most  picturesque  Kosovo  town, 
pride  in  all  things  Albanian  is 
high. 

On  tbe  walls  of  most  Alba¬ 
nian  homes  here,  the  most 
honoured  place  goes  not  to  a 
family  portrait  bnt  to  a  certifi¬ 
cate  in  Albanian  denoting  a 
family  skill  or  professional 
qualification  achieved  with 
merit. 

However,  in  a  small  room 
leading  off  the  lutchen  and 
sealed  by  a  curtain  of  (Mental 
thickness,  there  are  more 


From  Richard  Bassett,  Prizren 

disturbing  items  as  we  reach 
the  family  armoury.  For  some 
years  now,  every  bouse  in 
Kosovo  has  been  boarding 
weapons.  Nowhere  in  Europe 
is  there  such  a  flourishing 
Mack  market  in  firearms. 

On  account  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  Serbian  authorities  to 
issue  licences  for  firearms  to 
Albanian  households,  trade  in 
weapons  is  brisk.  Most  booses 
have  at  least  one  or  two 
shotguns  and  a  couple  of 
pistols. 

In  a  village  on  the  outskirts 
of  Prizren,  one  baker’s  cellar 
disclosed  a  small  arsenal:  six 
shotguns,  a  number  of  German 
wartime  Lagers,  a  magnificent 
Navy  Colt  revolver  and  a 
British  Lee  Enfield  303  rifle. 

Some  are  believed  to  have 
more  advanced,  modem  weap¬ 
ons,  including,  according  to 
one  Kosovo  source,  “hun¬ 
dreds’*  of  the  Yugoslav  version 
of  tbe  Soviet  Kalashnikov 
AK  47  assault  rifle,  as  well  as 


From  Ray  Kennedy,  Johannesburg 


modern  Austrian  pistols. 

“We  have  never  nsed  these 
weapons.  The  Serbs  accuse  us 
of  genocide,  but  these  firearms 
have  never  been  used  by  as  so 
far,”  the  proud  owner  of  one 
arsenal  remarked. 

But  as  Serbs  form  their  own 
armed  vigflaute  groups,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  this 
tinder  box  remaining  unlit  for 


Some  Serbs  within  die 
Yugoslav  leadership  realize 
tbe  potential  dangers  but  those 
who  speak  out  risk  mass 
deuunciatiou  at  the  daily  ral¬ 
lies  which,  under  tbe  tide  of 
“solidarity  meetings”,  thinly 
dispose  die  real  purpose  —  to 
whip  up  racial  hatred. 

The  confrontation  between 
Serbs  and  ethnic  Albanians, 
which  looms  ever  more  omi¬ 
nously  on  the  horizon,  is  not 
likely  to  destroy  Yugoslavia, 
but  unless  it  is  averted  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  blood  will 
be  spilt. 


The  bantling  of  an  important 
anti-apartheid  conference, 
and  the  introduction  of  new 
procedures  making  it  easier 
for  the  authorities  to  restrict 
personal  freedom,  were  crit¬ 
icized  yesterday  as  further 
evidence  of  the  erosion  of  d  vil 
rights  in  South  Africa. 

•  The  two-day  conference, 
planned  by  the  black  Council 
of  South  African  Trade 
Unions  (Cosatu),  was  due  to 
begin  yesterday  in  Cape 
Town.  But  a  notice  published 
in  the  Government  Gazette  in 
Pretoria  declared  it  illegal 
under  the  State  of  Emergency 
regulations. 

Another  proclamation  em¬ 
powered  the  state  to  place 
people  under  house  arrest  or 
area  restrictions  simply  by 
publishing  a  notice  to  that 
effect.  Tins  means  people  may 
be  banned  without  their 
knowledge. 

Until  now  restriction  orders 
have  been  served  personally. 


Mrs  Helen  Suzman,  the  liberal 
Progressive  Federal  Party 
spokesman  on  dvil  rights, 
said  that  tbe  new  regulations 
were  further  evidence  of  “this 
Government's  total  indif¬ 
ference  to  normal  dvil  rights”. 

At  least  20  leading  anti- 
apartheid  activists  have  been 
held  in  police  swoops  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  the  past  few 
days  while,  according  to 
Cosatu,  restriction  orders 
have  been  made  against  seven 
senior  offidals  who  were  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  Cape 
Town  conference. 

The  ord-irs  bar  them  from 
leaving  the  magisterial  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  live,  and 
also  force  them  to  remain 
inside  their  homes  during  the 
night  until  October  3. 

Brigadier  Leon  MelJet,  press 
secretary  for  Mr  Adriaan 
Vlok,  Minister  of  Law  and 
Order,  said  in  a  statement  that 
it  had  become  clear  that  the 
conference  was  part  of  a 


strategy  of  intimidation  drawn 
up  by  the  outlawed  African 
National  Congress  and  the 
South  African  Communist 
Party  against  next  month's 
municipal  elections. 

Tbe  municipal  elections 
were  to  have  been  a  key  item 
on  the  agenda  for  tbe  meeting, 
which  was  to  have  been 
attended  by  more  than  600 
delegates. 

•  HARARE:  South  Africa  is 
responsible  for  a  “disinf¬ 
ormation  campaign”  to  sabo¬ 
tage  a  pop  concert  due  10  be 
held  here  on  October  7  in  aid 
of  Amnesty  International,  said 
the  pro-government  news¬ 
paper  The  Herald  yesterday 
(Michael  Harmack  writes). 

It  claimed  that  tbe  South 
Africans  were  spreading  re¬ 
ports  that  Bruce  Springsteen 
had  cancelled  his  appearance 
on  stage  with  Sting  and  Peter 
Gabriel,  at  one  of  a  series  of 
“Human  Rights  Now” 
concerts. 


More  violence  in  Burma  as  junta  gives  warning 


From  Neff  Kelly 
Bangkok 

As  the  Burmese  Army  continued  its 
ruthless  drive  against  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  the  new  Military  ruler. 
General  Saw  Maung,  last  night 
warned  his  opponents  not  to  make 
any  further  demands  on  the 
Government. 

In  an  address  to  the  nation,  the 
general,  who  seized  power  last 
Sunday,  said;  “I  would  like  to 
request  the  respective  leaders  that 
for  the  time  being  they  not  make  any 
other  demands  and  try  to  control  the 
situation.” 

His  statement  came  as  Western 
diplomats  and  residents  of  Rangoon 
reported  that  the  crackdown  was 
continuing,  with  looters  being  sum¬ 
marily  executed,  and  suspected 


agitators  being  dragged  from  their 
houses  and  shot  in  the  street 

Speaking  on  state  radio,  General 
Saw  Maung  said  that  the  Army  had 
“absolutely  no  desire  to  bold  on  to 
power  for  a  prolonged  period”,  and 
appealed  to  opposition  leaders  to 
keep  their  supporters  under  control. 

The  authorities  have  admitted 
that  security  forces  have  killed  about 
200  people  since  last  Sunday,  but 
well  informed  but  unofficial  sources 
say  that  about  1,000  people  have 
probably  died. 

General  Saw  Maung  said  that  he 
had  begun  preparations  for  elections 
which  would  go  ahead  as  soon  as 
possible,  whether  the  people  took 
part  or  not  Opposition  groups  say 
they  will  boycott  them  because  free 
elections  are  impossible  if  people  do 
not  have  the  freedom  to  walk  safely 


in  the  streets.  General  Saw  Maung 
asked  tbe  people  to  co-operate  in 
establishing  the  multi-party  system 
they  are  demanding. 

One  of  the  chief  opponents  of  tbe 
regime.  General  Tin  U,  said  that  the 
opposition  had  now  formed  a  united 
front,  and  would  announce  plans  for 
concerted  action  against  the  military 
junta  in  a  few  days. 

Although  the  Burmese  people  are 
generally  observing  the  ban  on 
demonstrations,  they  have  not 
obeyed  orders  to  return  to  work.  The 
Government  says  that  if  strikes 
which  have  paralysed  the  country 
continue  after  October  3,  workers 
wifi  be  dismissed.  Some  railway 
men  in  Mandalay  have  gone  back 
and  a  few  trains  are  running  there. 
Students  and  soldiers  clashed  in 
Mandalay  yesterday,  with  casualties 


on  both  sides.  Many  arrests  were 
made  and  eight  students  leaden; 
were  arrested  at  the  strike  centre 
established  at  Mandalay  University. 
There  were  many  other  arrests  m 
Rangoon  and  elsewhere. 

After  weeks  of  tolerating  the 
uprising  against  one-party  rule,  the 
Army’s  nithlessness  in  recent  days 
has  created  a  climate  of  deep  fern*, 
according  to  Rangoon  residents  and 
diplomats.  Nobody  in  the  streets 
escapes  being  frisked  for  weapons. 

A  Rangoon-based  diplomat  visit¬ 
ing  Bangkok  said  last  night  that  he 
bad  been  told  by  telephone  that 
some  troops  in  Rangoon  and  Man¬ 
dalay  were  shooting  suspects  on 
right.  Others  were  roughed  up  for  no 

reason.  “Its  only  purpose  is  to 
frighten  people,”  he  sai<L  Soldiers 
were  asking  householders:  “Why 


aren’t  you  at  work?"  The  people 
were  then  roughed  up. 

Servants  of  foreigners  who  had 
been  evacuated  recently  from 
Burma  had  been  singled  out  for 
maltreatment,  the  diplomat  said. 

One  of  the  new  Cabinet  ministers, 
Major-General  Chit  Swe,  said  the 
military  leaders  had  no  lust  for 
power.  He  said  efforts  would  be 
made  to  secure  help  from  abroad  in 
me  form  of  loans  and  other 
assistance. 

But  Burma  is  not  likely  to  set 
much  help  from  abroad  until  demo- 
CTmic  reforms  are  carried  out.  The 
Americans  have  already  cancelled 

mfllTon^SS!6  than®12  ^ion  (£7 
25? a)  of  foe  Govern¬ 

ment  s  actions.  Washington's  re- 
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Thailand  wary  of  fugitives  wanting  asylum  and  weapons 


From  Edward  Gorman 
Ranong,  southern  Thailand 

Tbe  Thai  Government  is 
understandably  a  little  ner¬ 
vous  of  publicity  when  ft  comes 
to  the  village  development 
centre  at  the  hamlet  of  Hat 
Sotn  Pan,  about  five  miles 
north  of  here. 

Tbe  centre —no  more  than  a 
draughty  shed  In  a  water¬ 
logged  field  —  is  home  to  more 
than  100  stodents  from  Bur¬ 
ma's  Rangoon  University,  who 
have  beeE  arming  here  after  a 
perilous  10-day  jonrney  by 
boat  and  by  bos. 
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fear  of  tbek-Bns.  Ia  bet,  as 


The  students  have  been  the  Thais  are  well  aware,  they 


they  believe  is  an  inevitable 
full-scale  crril  war  ia  Burma. 

Under  the  watchful  gaze  of 
Thai  soldiers  who  guard  die 
students,  the  leader  of  the 
group  explained  that  they  had 
been  sent  out  by  tbe  Rangoon 
University  Students’  Union. 
He  estimated  that  up  to  10,000 
more  wodd  leave  hi  the  com¬ 
ing  months  unless  civil  war 
corid  be  averted. 

“This  Is  the  decision  of  all 
student  anions.  We  wfl]  fight* 
to  get  democracy  by  any  means 
available  to  us,”  arid  Maung 
Mating  Thrin,  aged  25,  a 
physics  graduate  who  was 


training  from  any  country 
which  loves  democracy.  We 
need  gnns  and  we  need  help 
from  fte  military,”  he  said. 

Maung  Marag  Thein,  dres¬ 
sed  in  jeans,  T-shirt  and  flip- 
flops,  claims  to  be  among  the 
top  20  student  tenders  in 
Rangoon.  He  added:  “We  need 
as  much  help  from  toe  West  as 

we  can  get.  There  win  be  dvil 

war  in  Burma  and  tbe  people 
can  only  win  if  they  are  helped 
hy  other  democracies.  -Yon 
most  tell  toe  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  President  Reagan.” 

The  difficulty  for  the  Thais 
is  (hat  they  could  has  tfcon- 


months,  demanding  asylum 
and  weapons. 

So  for  more  than  500  are 

believed  to  have  arrived  in  this 

area  atone,  and  several  han¬ 
dled  more  have  slipped 
through  farther  north.  But 
there  have  also  bees  reports 
that  students  who  crossed  at 
Mae  Sott,  near  the  Burmese 
city  of  Morimein,  were  forc¬ 
ibly  sent  back  by  Thai  border 
policemen. 

Thai  policy  towards  the 
students  is  bound  to  be 
watched  closely  by  Western 
governments  ia  coming  mo¬ 
nths.  The  Thai  Foreign  Mln- 


rorid  stay  in  Thailand  for  the 

time  being. 
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Bush  fires  Republican  hopes  of  taking  Senate 


From  Michael  Binyoo 


The  turbulence  and  closeness 
of  the  presidential  ratnpajgn 
have  overshadowed  two  other 
CTycial  races  that  mil  deter¬ 
mine  the  shape  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  the  election  of  all  435 
members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  33  mem¬ 
bers —  a  third  —  of  the  Senate. 

The  Republicans,  buoyed 
by  the  rising  fortunes  of  Vice- 
President  George  Bush  in  the 
polls,  are  hoping  that  they  can 
recapture  the  Senate  and  re¬ 
peat  Pres  idem  Reagan's  tri¬ 
umph  in  1980  of  winning  both 
the  White  House  and  sweep¬ 
ing  a  Republican  majority  into 
the  upper  chamber  on  his 
coat-tails. 

While  the  House  appears 
certain  to  remain  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  hands,  the  54-46  major¬ 
ity  the  Democrats  won  in  the 
Senate  in  1986  appears  less 
secure.  Three  well-known 
Democrats  are  retiring  this 
yean  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire  of  Wisconsin,  Senator 
John  S tennis  of  Mississippi  — 
now  aged  87  —  and  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida.  All 
three  seats  are  vulnerable  to  a 
strong  Republican  challenge. 

Two  other  Democratic  in¬ 
cumbents  are  facing  strong 
opposition:  Senator  Frank 
Lautenberg,  who  is  opposed 
by  General  Pete  Dawkins,  a 
former  army  general  and  coll¬ 
ege  football  hero,  and  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum  of 
Ohio,  who  is  opposed  by  a 
popular  former  Mayor  of 


The  Senate  battleground 
on  November  8 


Democrats  vtdaerabte  (5) 


Frank  Lautenberg.  Nsw 
Howard  Metzenbaum.  Ohio; 
Binganrtan.  New  Mexico;  Quentin 
Burdick.  North  Dakota;  John  Mat¬ 
cher,  Montana. 


Republican*  vulnerable  (S) 


John  Chaise,  Rhode  Island;  Dave 
Durenberaar,  Minnesota;  Pete  Wil¬ 
son,  California;  Lowefl  Whicker, 
Connecticut;  William  Roth, 
Delaware. 


RepubBcan*  vmy  vulnerable  (2) 


Chic  Hscfa.  Nevada;  David  Karnes. 

Nebraska. 


Open  seats  (3  each) 


Florida;  Mississippi;  Vermont;  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Washington;  Wisconsin. 


Cleveland,  Mr  George  Voin- 
ovich.  The  Democrats  have  18 
seats  in  this  year’s  contest, 
compared  with  IS  held  by 
Republicans,  who  need  a  net 
gain  of  only  five  to  win  back 
their  majority. 

Bui  several  Republican 
seats  are  also  vulnerable.  In 
Virginia  Senator  Paul  Tribble 
is  retiring,  and  the  Democrats 
have  picked  Mr  Charles  Robb, 
the  popular  former  governor 
and  influential  son-in-law  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  to  fight  Mr 
Tribble’s  successor.  Demo¬ 
crats  also  hope  to  capture 
Washington  state,  where  the 


Dilemma  for  Turkey 


Fate  casts  former 
oppressor  in  role 
of  Kurds9  saviour 


By  Michael  Dynes 


With  a  foreign  debt  of  over 
£22  billion,  inflation  running 
at  78  percent,  almost  a  fifth  of 
the  workforce  unemployed, 
and  an  election  near,  the  last 
thing  Turkey  needs  is  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  Kurdish  nationalism. 

But  with  the  arrival  in 
south-eastern  Turkey  of  be¬ 
tween  50,000  and  80,000 
Kurds,  fleeing  the  clouds  of 
toxic  gas  allegedly  used  by 
President  Saddam  Hussein  of 
Iraq  in  a  last-ditch  attempt  to 
rid  Baghdad  of  its  trouble* 
some  warrior  tribesmen,  the 
Government  is  bracing  itself 
for  the  worst 

By  a  perverse  quirk  of 
history,  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  in  Ankara,  who  have 
fought  to  stamp  out  every 
vestige  of  Kurdish  national¬ 
ism  within  their  borders  since 
the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  have  been  cast  reluc¬ 
tantly  into  the  role  of  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  Kurdish  people. 

According  to  Mr  William 
Hale,  a  specialist  in  Turkish 


The  Kurdistan  Democratic 
Party  of  Iraq,  which  earlier 
thanked  Turkey  for  its  “hum¬ 
anitarian  aid”  yesterday  ac¬ 
cused  the  aathorities  of 
*intiinidatiiig  and  harassing” 
refugees  by  providing  in¬ 
sufficient  aid. 


affairs  at  the  University  of 
Durham,  it  is  not  a  role  that 
the  Government  of  Mr  Turgut 
Ozal  is  likely  to  embrace  with 
any  relish,  particularly  as  its 
own  problem  with  the  Marxist 
Kurdish  Workers’  Party  is  far 
from  resolved. 

“Mr  Ozal  was  confronted  by 
an  acute  dilemma.  For  hum¬ 
anitarian  reasons,  Turkey  —  a 
Nato  power  -  could  not  have 
denied  sanctuary  to  the 
wretched  Kurds  fleeing  from  a 
recognized  monster  like  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein.  But  economic¬ 
ally  and  politically,  they  mean 

trouble,”  be  said. 

Despite  repeated  and  vig: 
orous  denials  from  the  Iraqi 
Government,  Mr  Hale  is  con- 
vinced  that  President  Saddam 
is  guilty  of  atrocities  against 
Kurds  and  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  first  political 
leader  to  use  chemical  weap¬ 
ons  against  his  own  people. 

“Because  of  the  recent 
ceasefire  between  Iran  and 
Ireq,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
been  able  to  move  many  of  his 


battle-trained  troops  north  m 
an  attempt  to  build  a  cordon 
sanitaire  around  northern 
Iraq  and  to  cut  off  the  Kurds 
from  external  support.  AO  the 
signs  are  that  the  Kurds  have 
received  a  terrible  punish¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

But  for  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  Turkey  has 
been  forced  to  walk  a  delicate 
diplomatic  tightrope  and  to 
play  down  allegations  of  Iraqi 
genocide  against  Kurds. 

The  most  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  facing  Ankara  is  to  find 
the  estimated  £166  million 
needed  to  feed,  house  and 
attend  to  the  medical  needs  of 
the  Iraqi  Kurds  in  the  five  or 
so  temporary  settlement 
camps. 

Last  week  Mr  Ozal  made  a 
public  appeal  for  international 
help  to  resettle  at  least  half  of 
the  Iraqi  Kurds  in  Western 
countries,  but  privately  be 
must  know  the  chances  of 
success  are  slim. 

More  serious  than  housing 
the  unwelcome  guests,  Mr 
Ozal  now  faces  the  prospect  of 
an  alliance  between  the  Kurd¬ 
ish  Workers’  Party,  fighting 
for  an  autonomous  Kurdistan, 
and  the  Iraqi  Peshmerga 
guerrillas,  Mr  Hale  believes. 

Mr  Jala!  Talabani,  Sec¬ 
retary-General  of  the  Iraqi 
Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan, 
has  already  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  continuing  the  struggle 
against  Baghdad  from  Turkey, 
and  will  be  looking  for  support 
from  the  Workers’  Party. 

Turkey  has  ignored  rails  by 
.  President  Saddam  to  dose  its 
border  with  Iraq,  largely 
because  it  is  physically  impos¬ 
sible.  But  there  is  another 
reason.  “Ankara  does  not 
want  to  appear  to  be  taking 
sides  in  the  Gulf  conflict  That 
could  sabotage  the  peace  talks 
and  deprive  Turkey  of  des¬ 
perately  needed  income  from 
the  Iraqi  and  Iranian  postwar 
reconstruction  programmes,” 
Mr  Hale  said. 

Mr  OzaTs  decision  to  grant 
sanctuary  to  the  Iraqi  Kurds 
appears  to  have  won  wide¬ 
spread  approval  in  Turkey. 
But  it  is  unlikely  to  help 
significantly  his  chances  of 
winning  the  forthcoming  ref¬ 
erendum  on  advancing  the 
election  from  March  to 
November,  thus  depriving  the 
opposition  of  lime  to  exploit 
frilly  his  economic  woes. 


Seoul’s  gold  gives 
Ozal  political  plus 


FromRasttGurdflek 

Ankara 

Turkey’s  first  Olympic  geM 
medal  for  20  years ;  has  caused 
^ _ ikHMt  at  a  Dotitica 


medal  tor  -at  yrau*  «•»  - — 
Seforeat  of  a  P®Mu*I  <*** 
over  Sunday’s  referendum  to 

re^\Breut  OzaL  the  Prime 
Minister,  bad 
withdraw  from 

the  referendum  stowed  a 
maioritv  of  voters  m  favour  of 

the  local  elect*** 
to  November. 

NatkKUl  sttenhoa  tos  w» 

focused,  however,  OB  Warm 
Cuteyruanogta'  rfebt, 

aworM  record  m  •fi 

Sr-r.’jisassr 

«*  aeir^r  aso. 


ISw’s  biggest-soU-S 


newspaper  reported .  Suley- 

manogla  as  saying  froo i  Seoul 
that  he  would  be  chagrined  to 
see  his  “father  ...  to  whom  1 
owe  my  success”  lea  re  politics. 

Mr  Ozal  has  sent  his  own 
aireaft  to  bring  the  Olympic 
Star  home  to  a  hero’s  welcome 
that  will  be  conveniently  dose 
to  the  referendum. 

The  opposition  has  turned 
the  poll  info  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Ptibne  MfoSsttt, 


Republican  Senator  Daniel 
Evans  is  not  running  again. 
They  have  a  longer  shot  at 
Vermont,  where  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Senator  Robert  Strafford 
is  also  retiring. 

Two  other  Republican 
incumbents  straggling  to  re¬ 
tain  their  seats  are  Senator 
Chic  Hecht  of  Nevada  and 
Senator  David  Karnes  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  Mr  Karnes  is  facing  a 
stiff  challenge  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  former  Democratic  gov¬ 
ernor,  Mr  Robert  Kerry. 

Much  of  the  political  atten¬ 
tion  foils  on  the  Senate  races 
in  those  states  that  are  crucial 
to  the  presidential  race  — 
Texas,  California,  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey.  In  California, 
where  vast  sums  of  money  will 
be  spent  on  campaigning  and 
advertising.  Senator  Pete  Wil¬ 
son,  a  Republican,  is  trying  to 
fond  off  Mr  Leo  McCarthy. 

Both  Vice-President  Bush 
and  Governor  Michael  Du¬ 
kakis  are  campaigning  flat-out 
in  California,  and  each  is  also 
strongly  supporting  his  party’s 
Senate  candidate.  But  with  Mr 
Bush  consolidating  his  lead 
there.  Senator  Wilson  appears 
also  to  be  edging  ahead  of  Mr 
McCarthy,  who  is  less  well 
organized. 

In  Ohio,  the  effort  by  Mr 
Dukakis  to  avoid  a  liberal 
label  and  campaign  as  a 
centrist  may  hurt  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  who 
has  one  of  the  most  liberal 
voting  records  in  the  state. 

In  Texas,  Senator  Lloyd 
Benlsen  was  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  invulnerable.  But  his 
nomination  as  the  Democratic 


President  Reagan,  on  the  Repabtican  campaign  trail,  lining  op  with  the  Discovery  crew  at  Houston’s  Johnson  Space  Centre. 


vice-presidential  candidate 
has  forced  him,  under  a  quirk, 
of  Texan  law,  to  run  for  both 
jobs  at  the  same  time.  Voters’ 
knowledge  that  he  would  not 
take  his  Senate  seat  if  the 
Democrats  win  the  White 
House  may  weaken  his  appeal 
The  Republicans  in  turn  have 
sharpened  their  ammunition 
in  Texas,  where  Mr  Bush 
would  dearly  love  to  see  the 


defeat  of  the  man  who  once 
beat  him  for  the  Texas  Senate 
ML 

New  Jersey  is  also  a  state  Mr 
Dukakis  must  win  if  he  is  to 
win  back  so-called  “Reagan 
Democrats”,  the  many  blue- 
collar  workers  who  defected  to 
President  Reagan  in  1980  and 
1984.  But  Mr  Bush  is  also 
making  inroads  here,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  working-class  and 


Hispanic  vote,  which  may 
influence  the  outcome  of  the 
Senate  race. 

Senator  Lautenberg  has  run 
a  disorganized  campaign  so 
for.  He  was  also  sharply 
attacked  by  Jewish  voters  for 
signing  a  letter,  along  with  30 
other  senators,  criticizing  the 
policies  of  Mr  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister,  earlier  this  spring. 


There  are  many  old  faces  in 
the  Senate,  however,  who  will 
have  no  difficulty  is  resuming 
their  seats  for  another  six 
years. 

On  the  Democratic  side, 
there  is  almost  no  opposition 
after  able  Republicans  refused 
to  challenge  Senator  George 
Mitchell  of  Maine,  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of 
New  York,  Senator  Donald 


Riegler  of  Michigan  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Jim  Sasser  of  Tennessee. 

Others  who  will  return  are 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Den¬ 
nis  DeCondni  of  Arizona. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Senate  Major¬ 
ity  Leader,  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

On  the  Republican  side, 
there  is  no  challenge  to  Sen¬ 
ator  John  Danforth  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  of 
Utah.  Senator  Malcolm  Wal¬ 
lop  of  Wyoming,  Senator  John 
Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Senator  Richard  Lugar  of 
Indiana. 

Party  loyalty  does  not  play  a 
big  role  in  Senate  elections, 
and  many  voters  fequently 
split  their  tickets  nowadays, 
especially  in  the  South,  where 
they  vote  Republican  in 
presidential  and  Democrat  in 
congressional  contests.  Good 
senators  who  establish  a 
strong  local  presence  are  often 
supported,  even  if  their  party 
affiliation  is  not  popular.  Mr 
Dennis  DeConcini,  a  Demo¬ 
crat  in  strongly  Republican 
Arizona,  is  an  example. 

For  this  reason,  presidential 
politics  may  affect  the  races 
only  marginally,  especially  as 
neither  Mr  Bush  nor  Mr 
Dukakis  have  big  coat-tails. 
Indeed,  many  Republicans 
have  kept  a  marked  distance 
from  Mr  Bush,  while  identify¬ 
ing  themselves  closely  instead 
with  President  Reagan. 

The  economy  is  likely  to  be 
the  main  issue  in  Senate  con¬ 
tests,  but  local  issues  can  also 
determine  the  outcome. 


OF  THE  AUTUMN 

§S  EXPECTED 

TO  BE  RATHER 


When  David  Frost  was  guest  host  on 
America’s  favourite  breakfast  programme  recently, 
the  New  York  Times  called  him  “refreshing,  amus¬ 
ing  and  clever.” 

Now  he’s  back  on  TV- am. 

Starting  this  Sunday  at  the  earlier  time  of 
8am,  he’ll  be  interrogating  the  week’s  newsmakers. 

And  he’ll  be  talking  to 


the  main  political  leaders  at 
the  beginning  of  the  party  conference  season, 


.....  starting  with  Paddy  Ashdown  of  the  SLD. 


As  well  as  presenting  live  reports 
from  Washington  and  Seoul. 

So  watch  David  Frost  on  Sunday. 

We  think  you’ll  find  it’s  even  sharper 
than  usual. 

FROST  IS  BACK.  8AM  SUNDAY. 


Fresh  every  morning 
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50  police  are  beaten  up 
every  day  of  the  year 


FIFTY  police  officers 
were  attacked  every 
day  last  year  in  Eng¬ 
land  aha  Wales,  a 
shock  new  report 
revealed  yesterday. 

The  thin  blue  line 
of  law  and  order 
became  black  and  blue 
as  assaults  on  police 
soared  by  20  per  cent 


Notting  Hill,  a  notorious 
trouble  spot. 

The  West  .  Midlands 
force  was  third  in  the 
“violence  league1*  with 
1,236  assaults  on  officers 
-  a  figure  described  by 
.  Deputy  Chief  Constable 
Les  Sharp  as  "horrendous? 

Superintendent  Martin 
Burton,  of  the  West  Mid¬ 
lands,  said  that  many  of 
the  assaults  happened 


****51. 
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WPC  BEATEN 
SENSELESS 
AS  60  CHEER 

By  PAUL  HOOPER 

A  YOUNG  policewoman  was  beaten  senseless  in  a  vicious 
^ftsfag^mfiKtless  mob  of  60  stood  by —  and  cheered. 

KICKED  and  PUNCHED  by  the 
hie  man  SPAT  in  her  face  and 
^se,  calling  her  an  “old  slag!’ 


and  to  add  insult  to  injury, 


Ban  on 


smokes 


he one  * 

aittaal  oOm.te(bsr  as 
»“**  «aae  wfieemw. 


«k  tm  beshed 


end  in  patrol 

cw, 

;;,gW5  An.4p0  adiBL- 
-jWKfettt 


After  the  bricks,  bottles  and  bullets,  shouldn’t  the  police  be  spared  the  attentions  of  the  anti-smoking  lobby? 
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OVERSEAS  NEWS 


Sergeant  outranks 
figurehead  general 
in  new  Haiti  regime 


Soldiers  and  non-commiss¬ 
ioned  officers  in  the  Haitian 
Army  appear  to  have  consoli¬ 
dated  their  hold  on  power 
after  Saturday’s  palace  coup. 

It  is  also  becoming  apparent 
that  the  man  chosen  by  the 
rebels  to  lead  the  country. 
General  Prosper  Avril,  has 
tittle  authority  beyond  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  wishes  of  his 
mutinous  troops. 

Members  of  a  left-wing 
political  delegation  which  had 
talks  with  the  Government 
said  the  general  appeared  to  be 
running  things  jointly  with  the 
real  leader  of  the  coup,  a  semi¬ 
literate  Medical  Corps  soldier, 
Sergeant  Joseph  Habreux, 
aged  27. 

“We  found  them  together. 
They  take  decisions  together. 
Avnl  is  a  member  of  a 
permanent  working  Cabinet 
with  Habreux  at  his  side,”  a 
delegation  spokesman  said. 

Foreign  diplomats  here 
describe  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  as  one  of 
necessity.  Sergeant  Habreux 
has  the  confidence  of  the 
mutineers,  but  he  lacks  Gen¬ 
eral  Avril’ s  political  astuteness 
and  flisn  his  administrative 
knowledge. 

“This  is  a  fairy-tale  coup. 


From  Alan  Tomlinson,  Port-au-Prince 


They  are  idealists,"  said  one 
Haitian  analyst.  “They  are 
idealists  without  an  ideology, 
and  with  no  idea  bow  to  cany 
this  through." 

The  tense  and  fragile  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  general  and 
the  sergeant  appears  to  have 
the  support  of  most  politicians 
in  the  country. 

“We  know  Prosper  Avril  is 
part  of  the  old  regime,  but  as 
long  as  he  marches  with  the 
soldiers  we  have  no  problem 
with  him,"  Mr  Jean  Mesyeux, 
a  union  activist,  said. 

“They  presented  him  to  us 
as  a  defender  of  the  soldiers’ 
movement,"  said  Mr  Evans 
Paul,  leader  of  the  left-wing 
Confederation  for  Democratic 
Unity,  which  was  invited  to 
the  palace  to  discuss  a  request 
by  the  Government  to  call  off 
a  demonstration  supporting 
the  coup  because  of  security 
fears.  “They  need  him." 

Western  diplomats  agree. 
“They  really  have  no  choice,” 
explained  one  European  en¬ 
voy.  “There  was  no  obvious 
political  leader  to  place  in 
charge.  They  had  to  go  with 
someone  they  knew. 

“Avril  may  be  an  old 
Duvalierist.  He  is  even  said  to 
be  locking  after  the  interests  of 


the  Duvaliers  in  exile.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Haiti.  And  yet  he 
seems  to  have  the  confidence 
of  the  men." 

The  mutineers  have  retired 
or  discharged  much  of  the  old 

military  High  Command.  The 
other  prominent  exception  is 
Colonel  Jean-Cfcnsde  Paul,  the 
popular  commander  of  the 
feared  Dessatines  Battalion, 
who  is  wanted  in  the  United 
States  on  drug-trafficking 


The  group  which  met  the 
Government  said  assurances 
were  given  of  the  profoundly 
reformist  nature  of  the  new 
regime  and  its  determination 
to  “systematically  clean  out" 
the  armed  forces  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Duvalierist. 
militia  known  as  the  Ton  tons 
Macoute. 

The  group  appealed  to  the 
Haitian  people  to  organize 
themselves  in  support  of  the 
coup  and  to  accept  the  choice 
of  General  Avril  as  a  practical 
necessity. 

A  coalition  of  the  four 
centrist  politicians  who  were 
front-runners  in  last  year’s 
abortive  presidential  elections 
also  issued  a  statement 
supporting  the  coup. 


Hawke  signals 
Nazi  round-up 

From  Christopher  Morris,  Sydney 

Suspected  Nazi  war  criminals,  lions  would  be  braid  in 
who  have  been  living  in  Australia  s  Supreme  Co*1*1  tie- 
Austndfa  for  more  than  40  fore  a  jury,  since  the  Govern- 
yean,  are  lo  face  prosecution  “ JTS±  ”y 


as  a  result  of  a  dossier  com¬ 
piled  by  a  government  special 
investigation  force. 

Working  under  top  security 


impression  of  show  trials. 

Welcoming  the  decision  to 
unmask  Nazis,  Mr  Isi  Liebkr 
of  the  Jewish  community. 


working  unaer  top  set-umj  —  —  '  , 
conditions!  the  task  force,  commented.  Symbolically 
££ted  l?  Mr  Bob  Green-  histoiy  require  a  .recogmuon 
wood?  QC,  has  established  that  people  who.  indulged  m 
that  up  to  500  war  crime  these  temblecnmes  should 
suspects  are  now  living  in  not  be  allowed  to  ]'ve  *^ 
Australia  lives  out  among  us  as  normal 

AlS  12  are  suspected  of  human  beings.  It’s  not  an  issue 
ma«  murder,  torturing  and 


executing  prisoners  of  war,  -j^e  Duchess  of  York  arrived 
and  terrorizing  civilians.  in  Sydney  yesterday  five  days 

Mr  Bob  Hawke,  the  Prune  Qf  ^  official  tour  of 

Minister,  said  in  Canberra  Australia  The  Duke  of  York 
yesterday:  “There  are  people  join  her  from  HMS  Edin- 
who  appear  to  have  been  hu,^  which  is  lying  off 
guilty  not  just  of  marginal  Sydney,  on  Sunday, 
crimes  but  of  quite  horren-  — — — 

d°ThetraShorities  plan  to  of  vengeance,  it’s  an  issue  of 
.arrest  suspects  within  the  next  justice."  . 

few  weeks.  It  is  understood  The  Inals  are 
that  several  are  prominent  lengthy  and  the  Government 
members  of  Australia’s  ethnic  is  J™?: 

communities,  escaping  from  tional  debate.  SonTeetii"1^ 
Europe  immediately  after  the  coramuniues  are  already  exp- 
war  to  join  170,000  im-  essing  unease  over  prosec- 

_  ..  _ _ _ _ ■  iitiAnc  u/hirh  thpv  K2IV  COllld 


migrants  to  Australia. 


utions  which  they  say  could 


None  of  the  suspects  has  become  persecutions, 
been  informed  of  the  in-  There  is  also  controversy 
vestigation  into  their  past.  But  because  the  state  prosecutor 
Mr  Greenwood  says  that  all  will  rely  on  evidence  from  the 
will  be  formally  notified  and  Soviet  Union, 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  First,  however,  the  Austra- 
a  statement  before  being  Iian  Government  has  to  pass 


Colonel  Jean-Clande  Paul,  right,  minted  by  the  United  States  for 

chatting  to  a  soldier  as  he  leaves  army  headquarters  in  the  Haitian  capital,  Port-au-Pnnce. 


ClUnder  the  amended  War  convicted  will  face  up  to  25 
Crimes  Act  of  1945,  prosecu-  years  imprisonment. 


legislation  under  which  those 


Tibet  riots  anniversary 

China  prepared 
to  crush  unrest 

From  Catherine  Sampson,  Peking 


If  on  October  1,  China’s 
National  Day,  memories  are 
the  only  which  are 

active  in  Tibet,  China’s  lead¬ 
ers  wiU  be  extremely  relieved. 
Last  year  it  was  a  question  of 
bullets  and  stones. 

As  travellers  retmuiag  from 
Tibet  report  an  increased 
police  watch  on  the  Buddhist 
temples,  both  the  Peking  and 
Lhasa  ant  borides  appear 
aware  of  the  strength  of  fleeting 
which  will  be  aroused  by  the 
anniversary  of  the  popular 
uprising  in  Tibet 

Since  the  riots  hardly  any 
foreign  journalists  have  been 
allowed  into  the  region.  BA 
not  even  China’s  leaders  are 
preteodmg  that  the  problem 
has  gone  away,  recognizing  the 
“long-term  nature"  of  the 
straggle  and  tightening  sec¬ 
urity  accordingly.  ^ 

The  picture  winch  emerges 
from  Tibet  is  one  of  a  people 

Delhi  (AFP)  -  China  has 
called  for  the  first  time  for 
direct  talks  with  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  asked  him  to 
choose  a  venue. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Chinese 
Embassy  here  said  yesterday 
that  the  offer  had  been  made 
earlier  this  month  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Dalai  lama, 
who  lives  in  exile  in  India,  but 

there  had  been  no  response  so 

far.  The  embassy  ruled  out 
foreign  involvement  in  the 
ipiirc,  and  said  that  the  idea  of 
Tibet’s  independence  would 
not  be  discussed. 

desperate  for  freedom  from 
what  they  believe  to  be  Chi- 
nese  oppression. 

On  September  7,  30  nuns 
protesting  outside  the  Jokang 
temple  were  led  away.  Just 
how  many  similar  protests 
have  taken  place  since  the 
second  wave  of  riots  m  March 

B  ABriShgW 
Enrols  who  visited  Tibet  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  said  they  fo*® 

_ tinman  rtVIltS 


i  and  fear.  They  talked 
as  of  a  “reign  of  terror” 
jnd  Ennals  estimated 
about  2,000  Tibetans 
grin  missing  after  wife- 
1  arrests  and  torture. 

•  riots  a  year  ago  Mine 
several  thousand  Tibet- 
iiwHndmg  monks,  dem¬ 
ited  against  what  they 
i  Chinese  occupation  am 

- — -  AfttiAirralhtnL 


During  these  riots,  and  those 
which  followed  last  March,  ' 
hundreds  are  estimated  to 
have  been  killed  and  handreds  . 
more  arrested. 

Last  month  a  risking  US 
senator,  Mr  Patrick  Leahy, 
was  told  by  the  Lhasa  authori¬ 
ties  that  only  about  25  uf  those 
originally  detained  remained 
in  prison.  Bat  no  refiable 
figures  are  available. 

China  chums  to  have  a 
historical  right  to  rale  Tibet 
but  it  is  to  the  Dalai  Lama, 
exiled  in  India,  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Tibetans  look  for  guid¬ 
ance.  The  riots  were  blamed  by 
Peking  on  agitation  by  foreign 
supporters  of  foe  Dalai  Lama. 

Since  then  both  rides  have 
suggested  compromise.  China 
said  the  Dalai  Lama  could  live 
in  Tibet  if  he  gave  up  his 
separatist  goals.  For  his  part, 
the  Dalai  Lama  proposed  a 
“semi-independent”  Tibet, 
which  China  has  rejected  and 
which  would  be  regarded  any¬ 
way  by  Tibet  extremists  as  a 
sell-out. 

While  condemning  the  Da¬ 
lai  Lama’S  foreign  speeches  on 
human  rights  abuses  in  Tibet, 
Peking  maintains  Tibet  has 
benefited  from  being  absorbed 
into  China  and  that  standards 
of  education,  medicine  and 
cntatre  have  been  raised.  How¬ 
ever,  the  destruction  of  tem¬ 
ples  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution  is  uppermost  in 
Bumy  Tibetans*  minds. 

Tibet’s  secondary  spiritual 
leader,  the  Faachea  Lama, 
who  is  also  a  government 
official,  has  Mamed  the  riots 
on  the  “leftist”  policies  the 
Chinese  have  implemented  in 
Tibet.  Moreover,  he  made  it 
quite  dear  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  were  split  between 
those  who  argued  for  restraint 

in  dealing  with  the  rioters  and 

those  who  wanted  to  subdue 
them  quickly. 

While  China  has  given 
modi  media  coverage  to  the 
amount  of  money  it  is  spending 
on  repairing  rid  monasteries 
awl  reprinting  ancient  Tibetan 
texts,  it  lost  no  time  in  setting 
up  a  special  detachment  of 
armed  police  to  handle  what 
.  Lhasa  radio  described  as 
;  “sudden  incidents"  and  deal 
.  “resolute  btows  to  sepa- 
r  ratists".  Peking  is  well  pre- 
I  pared  for  whatever  may  occur 
.  in  Lhasa. 


IH  urcu 

iel  polio  alert 

Ore  Israeli  Health 

250,000  diagnosed.  The 
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While  the  Post  Office  deal  with  their  backlog,  the  most  sensible  way  to 
send  important  letters,  might  be  to  use  a  fax  machine. 

For  further  information  about  our  range  of  fax  machines  call  us  free,  on  0800  800  829. 
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Seoul 

Ido  hope  nobody  missed  the  astonishing 
boxing  fracas  this  week  in  which  a  dozen 
or  more  Korean  officials  piled  into  the 
ring  to  beat  up  the  referee  after  a  Korean 


guard,  who  is  meant  to  prevent 
madeats,  was  seen  to  kick  the  poor  ref  in 
the  bead— and  he  was  still  on  duty  later  in 
the  day.  The  losing  boxer  staged  a  67- 
minute  sh-in  in  protest,  to  no  avail. 

Well,  if  you're  half  a pace  in  the  wrong,  go 
the  whole  hog  and  outface  the  workL  Here’s 
the  Korean  Timer.  “Korean  bantamweight 
Byun  Jong-il  fought  two  men  —  his 
opponent,  a  Bulgarian  boxer,  and  the 
referee.  Unfair  judging  should  be  challenged 
. . .  The  referee  from  New  Zealand,  clearly 
favouring  the  Bulgarian  boxer,  forced  Byun 
to  lose  his  attack  rhythm  by  stopping  the 
fight  and  serving  cautions . . .  Korean  of¬ 
ficials  and  home  fens  had  the  right  to  be 
angry  with  the  judges'  unilateral  way  of 
rpflttagmg  the  fight  Behind  the  incident  is 
the  feet  that  the  chief  of  the  Seoul  Olympic 
boxing  is  a  Bulgarian.”  You  know,  for  a 
moment,  I  thought  there  might  have  been 
something  a  little  embarrassing  about  the 
incident 


Memo  to  Mrs  Thatcher:  here  is  how  a 
politician  ought  to  treat  a  success  - 
fill  athlete.  Naim  Sulymanoglu,the 
Turkish  gold  medal  weigh tlifter  (“the 
pocket  Hercules”)  and  long-time  hero  of 
this  column,  wiU  go  home  in  the  private  jet 
of  the  Turkish  prime  minister,  Turjjnt  OzaL 
When  he  gets  there,  he  will  be  given  a  flat 
worth  £30,000  and  a  car  worth  £6,000. 
Every  month,  he  will  receive  £600  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  I'm  sure  Mrs  Thatcher  could 
spare  a  jet  and  a  pension  for  Adrian 
Moorhouse  and  Malcolm  Cooper.  They've 
earned  it 


This  column's  award  for  athletic 
dedication  goes  to  Mike  Evans,  an 
American  water  polo  player.  He's  a 
former  Mormon  missionary  to  Venezuela, 
and  while  on  his  mission  he  kept  in  framing 
by  ploughing  up  and  down  a  local  river.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  startled 
Venezuelans  that  the  river  was  full  of 
piranha  fish-  Evans,  perhaps  muttering 
“Ob,  really?”,  continued  to  plunge  into  the 
river  every  day.  A  gold  medal  for  lunacy  is 
the  least  he  deserves. 


One  of  Korea’s  little  specialities  is 
forged  brand-name  clothes  and 
watches.  (“They  won’t  know  any 
different  in  the  pub,”  said  an  Englishman 
with  a  fake  Rolex.  Landlord,  a  pint  for  my 
friend  with  the  green  wrist)  Officials  are 

Strict  about  the  regufariniif  againcf  exposing 

brand  names  to  the  cameras.  Many  compet¬ 
itors  have  bought  forged  Fife  shirts,  which 
have  two  designer  marks  to  show  how 
prestigious  they  are.  The  regulations  allow 
only  one  brand  name  per  hem,  so  peopleare 
walking  about  in  forged  Fifes  with  one  mark 
taped  over.  A  British  judge,  Bryan  Willis, 
wore  his  shirt  inside  out 

BARRY  FANTONI 


'If  yon  ask  ate,  it's  British 
t  naming  riot  iu  Bruges 
that  warrant  an  apology1 

Words  from  a  female  American 
athlete  attending  her  third  Olym¬ 
pics:  “You  can't  be  Daley  Thom¬ 
son.  Daley  Thomson  is  fat  —  I’ve  seen  him 
on  television.”  A  pity  that  the  man  she  was 
speaking  to  was  Daley  Thomson.  I  wish  I 
could  report  that  Daley's  sense  of  humour 
was  up  to  the  occasion. 


The  mother  of  Ben  “The  Human 
Bullet”  Johnson  came  to  town  to  see 
her  boy  make  his  assaulr  on  the  100 
metres  gold  medal.  I  don't  know  how  much 
of  it  she  saw.  Gloria  Johnson  went  from 
Toronto  to  Rome  to  watch  her  son  run  in 
the  World  Athletic  Championships  last 
year,  and  didn't  see  him  run  a  snide.  “I 
dosed  my  eyes,”  she  said.  “1  said  a  prayer. 
The  gun  went  off  and  it  was  over.  I  didn't 
see  it,  but  I  knew  he  won.”  She  saw  the  race 
later  on  a  recording,  but  she  is  still 
sometimes  too  nervous  to  watch  the  video. 
As  for  Johnson,  be  said  before  the  event: 
“I'm  going  to  do  it  for  my  Mum.” 


Just  because  I'm  in  Seoul  doesn't  mean  I 
have  lost  touch  with  reality.  I  can  reveal 
that,  come  the  New  Year,  you  will  be 
able  to  buy  an  entire  album  of  football 
songs.  If  you  felt  Queasy  with  songs  like 
“Blue  is  the  colour,  football  is  the  game,”  or 
“World  Cup  Willy,”  thee  this  is  the  album 
to  make  you  throw  up. 

It  will  be  called  4-2-4  (geddit?)  and  will 
have  20  of  the  “best”  songs  in  the  genre. 
Mike  Alway  of  S  Records  is  masterminding 
the  project  “I  found  out  the  other  day  that 
even  Hartlepool  have  made  a  record,”  he 
said.  “What  on  earth  have  they  got  to 
celebrate?”  He  has  tracked  down  more  than 
100  records,  including  three  by  Leyton 
Orient  Quality?  “You  don’t  apply  normal 
musical  criteria  to  this  sort  of  record,”  he 
said.  “The  best  come  from  the  classic  period 
of  songs  like  'Nice  One,  Cyril*." 

Let  me  warn  those  of  delicate  sensibilities 
against  listening  to  :  “Viva  E  Fulham”; 
“Leeds,  Lads,  Leeds";  “We're  Going  Up” 
(by  Aston  Villa);  and  “Come  on  you 
Brentford”  Worst  of  the  lot,  by  a  gpodish 
margin,  is  a  sot®  from  Fisher  Athletic  of  the 
GM  Vauxhall  Conference.  It  is  called 
“Come  on  the  Fish”  and  is  “sung”  by  David 
Slater,  Fisher  Athletic's  bank  manager. 


Paddy  Ashdown’s  victory  in  the 
SLD  leadership  election  puts 
him  firmly  in  the  driving  seat, 
and  he  can  probably  do  pretty 
much  as  he  wishes  with  the  party 
at  its  Blackpool  conference  start¬ 
ing  today,  but  only  at  a  price. 

Leaders  of  established  parties 
can  warn  about  “bumpy  rides” 
and  view  with  equanimity  the 
possibility  of  some  members 
felting  off  tire  vehicle. en  route.  A 
new  party  needs  to  take  more 
care,  particularly  when  it  lan¬ 
guishes  in  the  polls  and  has 
manifestly  Sailed,  so  far,  to 
inspire  a  majority  of  its  compo¬ 
nent  parties’ former  members  to 
participate: 

Paddy  Ashdown  will  need  all 
his  diplomatic  skills  if  he  is  to 
keep  present  members  on  board 
and  motivate  them  to  bring  in 
others.  Recent  reports  that  a 
number  of  SLD  MPs  are  far  from 
being  wholehearted  followers  are 
an  indication  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem. 

He  needs  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  those  Liberals  who 
have  been  engaged  for  years  in 
the  rough  task  of  fighting  Labour 
in  its  strongholds.  Many  of  these 
colleagues  are  among  the  most 
disenchanted  with  the  new  party, 
which  they  see  as  continuing  the 
Alliance  trend  away  from  the 
radical  cutting  edge  that  enabled 
them  to  make  real  political  and 


name,  usually  for  economic  reas¬ 
ons-  it  is  difficult  to  argue  for 
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Michael  Meadowcroft  sends  a  message  to  the  SLD  conference 


Bring  back  the  Liberals 


electoral  headway,  even  in  huge 
wards  in  big  cities. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  new  leader 
-  should  have  an  immediate  rap¬ 
port  with  these  colleagues.  One 
of  the  few  issues  to  divide  him 
from  Alan  Beitfr  during  their 
campaigns  for  the  party  leader¬ 
ship  was  the  new  party's  im¬ 
mediate  and  long-term  strategy. 
Ashdown  believed  that  the  SLD 
should  replace  Labour  as  the 
alternative  government  to  the 
Conservatives. 

Under  questioning,  his  per¬ 
ception  of  the  means  of  achiev¬ 
ing  this  was  less  dear,  relying  on 
the  assertion  that  we  had  already 
replaced  Labour  in  more  than 
200  seats  where  we  are  currently 
second  to  the  Conservatives.  But 
the  task  is  to  develop  a  party 
capable  of  defeating  Labour  in 
the  200  seats  it  now  bolds,  other¬ 
wise,  paradoxically,  one  actually 
replaces  the  Conservatives  while 
professing  to  tackle  Labour. 

It  is  not  always  appreciated 
how  much  weaker  the  new  party 


is  in  the  inner  cities  compared 
with  the  Liberal  Party  of  1 5  years 
ago.  Indeed,  in  a  number  of 
cities,  such  as  Hufl,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Bradford  and  Manchester, 
our  representation  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  the  Liberals  in  1963. 
And  seats  won  in  the  Labour 
heartlands  of  Sheffield,  Birken¬ 
head  and  Newcastle  disappeared 
many  years  ago. 

Most  significantly  of  all, 
Liverpool  Liberals  have  main¬ 
tained  their  strength  on  their  city 
council  by  replacing  the  Tories. 
Most  of  the  many  inner  wards 
won  from  Labour  in  the  1970s 
have  reverted,  but  these  have 
been  so  consistently  replaced  by 
victories  in  the  suburbs  that 
there  are  now  only  two  Conser¬ 
vative  councillors  on  a  council 
they  controlled  until  1972. 

The  only  bright  spots  are  in 
London,  where  there  were  only 
seven  inner-city  Liberal  coun¬ 
cillors  in  1962  compared  with 
the  widespread  representation 
today,  including  control  of 


Tower  Hamlets.  However,  it 
only  wants  the  anti-Labour 
"London  effect”  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished  and  these  seats  will  also 
become  vulnerable. 

Labour's  so-called  strongholds 
will  be  gained  only  with  local 
commitment  and  dedication  and 
a  national  image  consistent  with 
local  activity.  The  greatest 
challenge  is  to  find  and  inspire 
self-starters  in  Labour  areas. 

Unlike  new  products,  sold 
through  hugely  expensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  political  par¬ 
ties  rely  on  cadres  of  dedicated, 
active  members.  The  lack  of  as 
identifiable  set  of  values,  as 
epitomized  by  a  value-free 
name,  prevents  the  recruitment 
of  such  crucial  individuals.  Pol¬ 
itical  realism  demands  that  the 
party's  name  be  changed.  Nei¬ 
ther  SLD  nor  Democrat  is 
saleable  in  areas  that  suffered 
Labour's  brand  of  social  democ¬ 
racy  for  decades  and  which  have 
a  residual  attachment  to  Liberal¬ 
ism,  nurtured  over  decades. 


t  sometimes  think  that. those 
who  promote  the  interminable 
bureaucratic  demands  of  the 
present  party  constitution  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  problems 
people  face  in  Labour  areas. 

The  potential  Liberal  Party 
officer  or  candidate  for  a  ward  ot 
up  to  18,000  people  may  well  be 
a  single  parent  without  a  tele¬ 
phone,  a  car  or  possibly  even  a 
bank  account 

The  basic  assumptions  of  the 
constitution,  with  its  ballots  and 
paper  work,  are  essentially  mid¬ 
dle-class.  The  national  member¬ 
ship  system  assumes  the  cheque¬ 
book  society  rather  than  the 
regular  collector  on  the  doorstep. 
Although  I  am  talking  of  a 
minority  of  constituencies,  they 
are  the  most  important  if  we  are 
to  replace  Labour. 

Newness  is  fine  if  there  is  no 
tradition,  but.  as  in  many  cities,  I 
am  surrounded  by  Liberal  dubs 
whose  presence  reinforces  the 
name.  Each  year  another  Liberal 
club  contemplates  changing  its 


sen  iup  uhuuw  *•  —  — - - 

When  one  comes  across  some- 
one  of  like  mind,  what  does  one 
ask9  “Are  you  SLD:  On 
“Are  you  a  Democrat?"  Neither 
is  accurate  or  resonant.  One  of 
mv  local  Libera!  clubs  -  m 
addition  to  the  usual  penalties 
for  actions  that  harm  the  club  - 
can  expel  a  member  who  “oases 
to  be  aLiberaT  or  is  giulty  of 
conduct  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Liberal  Party.  We 
have  no  chance  of  building  on 
such  robust  traditions  while  the 
present  party  rubrics  remain  m 

force.  i  . 

The  Alliance  years  have  been 

difficult  in  our  areas  and  Paddy 

Ashdown  does  not  have  the 
luxury  of  time  if  we  are  to  win 
local  government  ejections  ra 
1990  and  the  general  election 
thereafter.  . 

The  name  change  is  needed  at 
this  conference.  We  can  replace 
Labour  anywhere  so  long  as  we 
do  not  have  to  fight  with  both 
hands  tied  behind  our  back.  If 
the  description  “Liberal  Demo¬ 
crat"  is  important  for  the  party 
leader  in  his  Yeovil  constituency 
it  is  certainly  as  important 
everywhere  else. 

The  author  was  formerly  Libera! 
MP  for  Leeds  WesL 


Philip  Howard 


Vindolanda’s  open  window 


British  nationalists,  Joan 
Bulls  from  Boudicca  to 
the  Prime  Minister  on 
saferi  round  Europe, 
see  Britain  as  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  latest 
on  Ancient  Britons,  as  reported 
in  The  Times  yesterday,  gives 
the  alternative,  continental  view 
of  Britain  as  the  boondocks, 
expressed  early  by  Virgil,  “The 
Brits  pretty  well  isolated  from 
'the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,”  and  repeated  with  un¬ 
persuasive  monotony  ever  since. 
The  latest  finds  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  from  Chesterholm  (aka 
Vindolanda  to  continentals)  in 
Northumberland  adhere  to  this 
weird  foreign  view  of  Britain  as 
cold,  wet,  remote,  uncivilized, 
and  philistine.  It  is  Britain  as 
seen  today  through  the  eyes  of 
the  owners  of  a  Chinese  take¬ 
away  in  darkest  Ayrshire,  coping 
with  the  local  accents  and  staring 
incredulously  out  at  the  wall  of 
solid  Scotch  mist. 

The  Vindolanda  writing  tab¬ 
lets  are  of  extraordinary  im¬ 
portance  and  interest.  They  are 
the  earliest  reports  of  every-day 
life  in  Britain,  concerned  not 
with  great  men  and  earth- 
shaking  events,  but  ordinary 
people  in  a  little  military  village 
in  the  north,  away  on  the  world's 
run,  leading  unexceptional  lives 
18  centimes  ago.  They  are  our 
earliest  written  roots. 

The  first  of  these  Vindolanda 
writing-tablets  was  discovered  in 
March,  1973,  by  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist  and  Roman  historian  Robin 
Birley,  while  be  was  excavating 
in  a  deep  trench  at  the  south¬ 
west  comer  of  the  thintcentury 
fort  at  Vindolanda.  He  found 
“two  small  thin  fragments  of 
wood  which  looked  rather  like 
oih 


slivers,  when  gently 
prised  apart,  proved  to  contain 
writing  on  their  inner  feces,  but 
this  rapidly  began  to  fade  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  They  came 
from  an  earlier  fort  and  vicus  (a 
civilian  settlement  that  grew  up 
beside  a  fort)  from  the  early 
years  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
before  Hadrian's  Wall  was  built, 
an  otherwise  black  hole  in 
British  history. 

Vindolanda  lies  on  the 
Stanegate  Roman  road,  off  our 
modem  B6318,  just  south  of 
Hadrian's  Wall,  and  about  half 
way  along  it,  two  and  a  half  miles 


westofHousesteads.  It  was  not  a 
■  big  strategic  centre  compared  to 
Coria  (probably  Oxbridge)  or 
Pons  Aelius  (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne);  more  the  size  of 
Cattaractonia  (Catterick)  where 
the  latest  letter-writer  has  some 
ox  hides:  “I  would  already  have 
fetched  them  but  I  didn’t  want  to 
cause  difficulties  for  the  mules  as 
the  reads  are  bad.”  It  was  an 
auxiliary  fort,  Le.  for  provincial, 
non-Italian  troops,  usually  cav¬ 
alry,  posted  fora  tour  of  duty  on 
the  northern  frontier. 

In  the  past  IS  years  several 
hundred  writing  tablets  have 
been  found,  preserved  in  a 
rubbish  dump  by  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  local 
climate,  the  wet  Not  many  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
wet  enough  to  preserve  writing 
in  wood,  as  opposed  to  writing 
incised  on  stone  or  inscribed  on 
wax.  There  are  many  more 
tablets  to  come.  We  are  gradually 
building  up  a  detailed  picture  of 
life  for  the  ordinary  soldier  and 
the  native  Brit  in  an  unremark¬ 
able  outpost  of  empire.  It  is  a 
unique  record  because  it  is  not 
about  Caesars  but  Everyman. 

The  tablets  show  that  the 
garrison  consisted  at 
times  of  the  Eighth 
Cohort  of  Batavians 
and  the  First  Cohort  of 
Tungrians.  The  Batavians  were  a 
Germanic  people  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  the  Dutch 
district  of  Betuwe.  They  were 
famous  horsemen  who  served  in 
the  Roman  army  under  then- 
own  chiefs  from  the  middle  of 
the  1st  century  AD  and  were 
often  found  in  the  personal 
bodyguard  of  emperors.  The 
Tungrians  came  from  northern 
Gaul,  near  the  modern  liege. 

In  83AD  when  tile  battle  of 
Mons  Graupius  (almost  cer¬ 
tainly  by  Auchinhove  on  the 
Moray  Firth)  hung  in  the  bal¬ 
ance,  the  Roman  general  Agric¬ 
ola  sent  in  his  Batavians  and 
Tungrians.  He  told  them  to  bring 
things  to  the  sword's  point  and 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  a  ma¬ 
noeuvre  familiar  to  them  from 
long  service,  and  embarrassing 
to  the  British,  whose  shields 
were  too  short  and  swords  too 
long:  “for  the  British  swords, 
without  points,  did  not  allow 
them  to  fight  in  locked  scrum¬ 


mage  lines  at  close  quarters.” 
The  Vindolanda  garrison  had 
been  in  the  occupying  army  from 
the  beginning. 

It  is  their  documents  at 
Vindolanda  that  are  gradually 
piedng  together  our  picture  of 
life  in  Ancient  Britain.  It  is  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  information  the  tablets  give 
about  Roman  army  organiza¬ 
tion,  about  clothing  and  diet, 
about  the  private,  everyday  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  ordinary  soldier  — 
quite  apart  from  the  light  they 
throw  on  handwriting  and  the 
nuances  of  grammar  and  syntax. 
One  of  them  refers  to  Britiunculi 
-  “little  Brits.” 

Many  of  the  tablets  are  letters 
of  recommendation  and  in¬ 
troductions.  The  latest  batch 
contains  a  number  of  formal 
applications  to  go  on  leave.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  popular 
activity,  with  Corbridge,  the 
Athens  of  the  North,  a  favourite 
destination.  At  one  stage,  of  the 
750-strong  cohort  only  270  men 
were  on  station  at  Vindolanda, 
and  a  tenth  of  those  were  sick. 

Others  are  personal  letters:  “I 
have  sent  you . . .  pairs  of  socks 
from  Sattua  two  pairs  of  sandals 
and  two  pairs  of  sandals  and  two 
pairs  of  underpants  [subli- 
gariorum )  ”  Others  are  official 
accounts,  including  lists  of  food¬ 


stuffs,  confirming  the  deplorably 
hearty  eating  habits  in  the  North 
to  keep  out  the  cold:  barley, 
goat’s  meat,  young  pig,  ham,  and 
venison,  washed  down  by  beer 
and  wine,  both  good  quality  and 
plonk.  “The  first  point  of  my 
letter  is  to  hope  that  you  are  fit 
and  wen.  A  friend  has  sent  me  50 
oysters  from  Cordonovi.”  Other 
letters  refer  to  the  purchase  of 
despatch  of  clothing,  including 
socks  (udones). 

Most  of  the  letters  can  be 
dated  to  between  95  and  105  AD, 
a  period  of  British  history  that 
until  now  has  been  virtually 
blank.  We  know  from  the  tablets 


that  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Batavians  at  one  point  was 
Flavius  Cerialis.  and  that  a  CO 
of  the  Tungrians  was  called 
Crispinus.  Some  of  the  latest 
tablets  include  an  inventory  of 
furniture  and  fittings  of  the  sort 
that  COs  of  British  Army  unite 
still  hand  over  and  get  their 
successors  to  sign.  At  Vindo- 
landa  they  itemized  things  down 
to  the  last  salt  cellar  and  vinegar 
bowl.  One  explanation  of  the 
hoard  of  documents  is  that  at 
some  stage,  for  some  reason,  the 
files  of  the  CO’s  quarters  were 
shredded  into  a  rubbish  dump. 

One  letter  makes  reference  to  a 


trip  to  Rome,  remarkable  and 
moving  to  find  in  this  furthest 
boundary  of  the  empire.  There  is 
a  rare  example  of  a  letter 
between  two  Roman  women, 
presumably  the  wives  of  senior 
officers.  In  it  Flavia  Severn 
invites  Lepedina  to  her  birthday 
party. 

Remember  that  these  auxil¬ 
iary  Dutchmen  had  been  natu¬ 
ralized  Roman  citizens  for  only  a 
generation.  Yet  here  they  are.  up 
in  the  sticks,  writing  contem¬ 
porary  idiomatic  Latin,  quoting 
Virgil  and  evidently  teaching 
their  children  Virgil  in  the 
garrison  school.  The  multitude 
and  variety  of  different  hands 
implies  that  it  was  not  just  the 
officer  class  and  professional 
scribes  who  could  write.  There 
are  at  least  600  different  hands 
on  the  Vindolanda  tablets.  It  was 
a  highly  literate  society. 

The  written  record  is  the 
unique  and  still  pro¬ 
mising  feature  of 
Vindolanda.  But  foe 
waterlogged  conditions 
of  these  old  pits  in  foe  North 
preserved  wool  and  leather  as 
well  as  wooden  tablets.  The 
leatherware  indudes  a  perfect 
apron-pouch  for  tools,  large 
fragments  of  clothing,  part  of  a 
tent-piece,  and  notably  a  huge 
collection  of  Roman  shoes, 
including  a  superb  lady's  slipper, 
complete  with  maker's  name. 
Up  at  Vindolanda  they  needed 
not  just  gum  boots  and  green 
wellies,  but  shoes  from  the  early 
equivalent  of  Gucci  and  Lobb's. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the 
leather  goods  have  foe  touch  of 
metropolitan  craftsmen,  while 
the  rest  were  probably  made  on 
site.  Three  shoes  found  so  far 
have  the  maker's  stamp,  and 
came  from  high-class  haute  cou¬ 
ture  establishments. 

It  may  have  been  foe  chilly 
extremity  of  foe  civilized  world. 
But  up  in  Vindolanda  they  had  a 
sauna,  and  flush  lavatories,  and 
centra)  heating,  and  baths,  and  a 
hotel  for  visitors.  After  foe 
Romans  went  home,  and  the 
little  Brits  broke  off  their  conti¬ 
nental  connection,  it  took  us 
many  centuries  to  recover  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  not-so- 
rude  forefathers.  Only  about  8 
per  cent  of  the  Vindolanda  site 
has  been  excavated.  More  sur¬ 
prises  wait  to  be  unearthed 


Commentary  •  Michael  Kinsley 

As  unsafe  as  houses 


Washington 

In  the  New  York  suburb  of 
Yonkers,  a  vicious  dispute  has 
been  going  on  between  city 
officials  and  a  federal  judge  over 
foe  location  of  council  flats.  The 
good  burghers  of  Yonkers  say 
they  are  not  racists  for  opposing 
the  construction  of  housing  for 
the  poor,  mostly  Mack,  in  their 
mostly  white,  middle-class 
neighbourhood  They  say  their 
real  concern  is  property  values. 
Actually,  1  believe  them.  Or  at 
feast.  I  find  it  plausible. 

According  to  one  Yonkers 
estate  agent  a  three-bedroom 
house  bought  for  between 
S 1 8,000  and  $30,000  in  foe  mid- 
1950s  would  sell  for  ten  times  as 
mudi  today.  For  these  home¬ 
owners,  this  unexpected  bon¬ 
anza  is  their  nest  egg.  (Nation¬ 
ally,  the  home  represents  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  average 
person’s  net  worth.) 

If  foe  estate  agent  is  right,  foe 
proposed  public  housing  might 
knock  10  per  cent  —  $25,000  or 
so  —  off  foe  price  of  nearby 
houses.  Thus  foe  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Yonkers  episode 
may  be  to  illustrate  again  how 
American  society  is  being 
twisted  and  tom  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  property  prices. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that 
property  may  be  heading  for  a 
crash.  The  same  is  true  in 
Britain,  I  gather,  but  the  effect 
would  be  felt  more  deeply  in 
America,  where  more  people 
own  their  homes  (60  per  cent  of 
foe  populace):  Nationally,  house 
prices  are  barely  rising.  The 
average  price  of  an  existing 
home  rose  3.7  per  cent  during 
the  year  ending  in  July,  That  is 


less  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  main  reason  to  think  a 
crash  might  be  coming  is  foe 
huge  gap  between  the  cost  of 
owning  a  house  and  the  cost  of 
renting  one.  For  two  decades, 
house  prices  have  gone  up  twice 
as  fast  as  rents.  A  four-bedroom 
house  in  a  sought-after  Wash¬ 
ington  suburb  might  cost 
$500,000  (up  from  $400,000  last 
year).  That  house  can  be  rented 
for  $Z400a  month.  Adding  rates 
to  mortgage  payments,  foe  cost 
of  buying  a  house  in  Washington 
is  more  than  double  the  cost  of 
renting  one. 

Why  would  someone  pay 
twice  as  much  to  live  in  the  same 
house?  Yes,  there  are  tax  bene¬ 
fits,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
explain  foe  differential  The 
romance  of  home  ownership 
may  be  part  of  h.  However,  the 
main  reason  is  clearly  foe  belief 
that  prices  wifi  keep  going  up. 
When  today's  mice  is  simply  a 
bet  that  tomorrow's  price  will  be 
even  higher,  you  have  a  classic 
speculative  bubble. 

As  investors  in  pyramid 
schemes  throughout  the  ages 
have  learned  —  and  as  stock 
market  investors  were  reminded 
last  year  —  foe  “greater  fool” 
theory  cannot  be  right  for  ever. 

Of  course,  people  have  been 
saying  this  about  property  for 
years.  And  in  foe  United  Slates, 
as  in  southern  England,  they 
have  been  wrong  -so  fer.  What 
evidence  is  there  that  this  time 
things  are  different?  First,  there 
is  today's  price  slowdown,  com¬ 
ing  at  a  lime  when  the  economy 
is  buoyant  and  interest  rates  are 
relatively  low.  A  market  that 
counts  on  future  increases  to 


support  today's  prices  can  turn  a 
slowdown  into  a  rout  pretty 
quickly. 

Second,  there  is  the  recent  tax 
reform,  which  reduced  tax  rates, 
thereby  making  mortgage  tax 
rebates  less  valuable.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  after-tax  cost  of  home 
ownership,  a  fact  that  is  just 
beginning  to  sink  in. 

Third,  there  are  28  per  cent 
more  houses  on  the  market  than 
a  year  aga  That’s  ominous. 
Comstock  Partners,  a  New  York 
financial  firm  that  is  spreading 
the  property  crash  scare,  advises 
home-owners  to  sell  and  rent.  I 
certainly  lack  the  courage  to  take 
this  advice.  (The  only  person  I 
know  who  has  acted  on  the  belief 
that  foe  market  has  peaked  is  a 
Londoner.) 

But  if  even  a  few  home-owners 
become  persuaded  foal  prices 
are  about  to  topple,  then  they 
wifi  be  right  prices  will  topple.  A 
property  crash  would  be  fer 
more  traumatic  than  foe  stock 
market  crash.  Not  only  do 
people  have  more  invested  in 
their  houses  than  in  stocks,  but 
that  investment  is  heavily  lever¬ 
aged  through  mortgages.  A  25 
per  cent  fell  in  prices  (which 
Houston  has  already  suffered) 
would  wipe  out  many  home- 
owners’  entire  investment 

No  one  knows  to  what  extent 
the  consumer  boom  of  recent 
years  has  been  fed  by  people’s 
belief  that  their  houses  were 
making  them  rich.  A  properly 
nose-dive  might  easily  lead  to 
foe  recession  foe  stock  market 
crash  did  noL 

On  foe  other  hand  a  decline  m 
bouse  prices,  if  not  a  crash, 
would  be  a  healthy  development 


Who  would  really  be  harmed? 
Not  young  people  who  have  yet 
to  buy  a  home,  lit  1950,  it  cost  14 
per  cent  of  the  average  30-year- 
old’s  income  to  buy  an  average- 
priced  home.  Today  it  costs  44 
per  cent.  At  those  levels,  many 
do  not  even  qualify  for  a 
mortgage. 

The  percentage  of  young 
home-owners  has  dropped  dra¬ 
matically.  Most  people  who 
already  own  homes  are  either 
going  to  live  in  them  for  many 
more  years  or  trade  up.  Regional 
variations  may  affect  them,  but 
in  general  the  houses  they  sell 
and  the  houses  they  buy  wifi  go 
up  or  down  together. 

The  group  hurt  by  a  downturn 
in  bouse  prices  would  be  older 
people  selling  their  last  house. 
But  they  are  likely  to  have 
bought  for  a  small  fraction  of 
today’s  prices.  It's  rough  justice 
if  they  make  a  smaller  profit  and 
home  ownership  becomes  more 
affordable  for  young  people.  _ 

The  bloated  prices  of  existing 
houses  may  make  foe  owners 
feel  rich,  but  they  add  nothing  to 
the  nation's  wealth.  A  house  is 
exactly  foe  same  bouse  after  it 
doubles  in  “value". 

In  feet,  as  my  favourite  econo¬ 
mist,  Henry  George,  pointed  out 
a  century  ago,  inflated  fend 
values  make  the  economy  less 
efficient.  They  operate  like  a  tax 
on  the  truly  productive  factors, 
labour  and  capital .  Housing 
inflation  has  depressed  our  econ¬ 
omy,  frenzied  our  psyches,  di¬ 
vided  our  society.  A  tura-round 
would  be  nerve  wracking,  but  no 
bod  thing. 

The  author  is  Editor  qf  New 
Republic. 
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ON  THIS  DAY 


1918 


Turkish  rule  in  Palestine  was 
ended  by  the  last  great  country 
action  of  the  First  World  War, 
the  5th  Cavalry  Division  advanc¬ 
ing  500  miles  in  five  weeks’ 
fighting. 

CAVALRY  COMES 
INTO  ITS  OWN 
Brilliant  Charges 

(From  W.  T.  Massey) 
Palestine  Headquarters 
General  Allenby  has  crushed  the 
Turkish  7th  and  8th  Armies,  his 
cavalry  has  closed  every  exit 
except  one,  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  many  of  Che  enemy, 
and  in  a  wide  encircling  move¬ 
ment  the  horsemen  have  bril¬ 
liantly  broken  down  afl  attempts 
to  put  up  delaying  rearguard 
fights.  The  cavalry  have  captured 
Nazareth,  Shechem,  Beisan  and 
Jenin.  They  had  one  charge  on 
the  Plain  of  Armageddon  and 
another  at  Jenin,  and  secured  an 
enormous  quantity  of  valuable 
booty.  And  we  have  not  heard  the 

last  of  tbeir  efforts. 

Once  the  infantry  had  broken 
through  the  southern  defences 
the  cavalry  had  great  opportu¬ 
nities,  while  the  infantry  has 
continued  to  display  superb  skill 
and  endurance  in  driving  the 
enemy  from  the  hills  between  the 
Plain  of  Sharon  and  foe  Judaean 
plateau.  The  cavalry  movements, 
which  were  perfectly  timed,  have 
been  a  triumphant  success,  and 
they  showed  unfailing  regularity 
in  fulfilling  the  plans  laid  down 
by  the  Staff.  British  Yeomanry, 
Australian  Light  Horae.  Indian 
cavalry,  all  in  magnificent  con¬ 
dition  and  a  high  state  of 
Gaining,  have  performed  a  teat 
Bw.  without  parallel  in  this 


war.  Critics  who  declared 
the  day  of  cavalry  is  over  i 
hide  their  heads.  The  utter  di 
of  the  Turkish  Palestine  A 
would  not  have  been  possible 
for  General  AHenby’s  bold  u: 
the  cavalry.  Their  part  in 
extremely  important  battle 
probably  take  a  leading  plaC 
the  military  text-books. 

Directly  the  Londoners 
the  Indian  infantry  had  cai 
the  three  lines  of  trenches  or 
sea  coast  early  on  Thursday. 
Yeomanry  and  the  Indian  cai 
moved  up  the  seashore  t 
gaUop.  crossed  the  Nahr  F 
swept  north,  and  got  over 
Nahr  Iskanderun,  collecting 
prisoners  on  the  way.  A 
foey  advanced  no 
east,  left  foe  low  ground,  and 
into  the  hilfa  east  of  Mi 
Carmel  and  rode  over  the  Plai 
BsaraeloiL  At  sunrise  yestei 
they  climbed  the  hill  on  w] 
Nazareth  stands,  and  there 
considerable  opposition.  1 
5Ufroundw3  the  town,  which 
taken  during  foe  morning  i 
2.300  pnsoneisjndudinff  m 
tefeeraphiwaTmecI 

ks,  and  other  technical  troop 
A  regiment  of  Indian  Lane 

acting  as  advance  guard,  had 

opportunity  which  all  cav 
desire.  A  Turkish  battalion 
tightly  dug  in  on  foe  flat,  al 
E?  11 foe  eutrana 
foe  pass.  The  Lancers  dashed 
of  foe  narrow  defile,  extern 
galloped  over  foe  Plain 
Annageddon,  and  crashed  i 
the  infancy  machine-gum 
with  the  lance,  killing  SO 
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«  3|POsed  ground  aga  ins 
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but  never  faltered,  each  ™ 
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SERIOUS  QUESTIONS 


When  Thames  Television’s  Death  on  the  Rock 
was  shown  in  April,  the  «£- 

trownyeentrBdon' whether  or  not  the  film  was 

Sb]h^PS!Jd,fe  the.in^uest  into  the  deaths 
le^onsls-  At  the  time,  the 
atmo^here  was  nfe  with  cynical  speculation 

i^iv  ?K“AlifSti>WODLd  h®  Postponed  indefi¬ 
nitely,  that  the  Bntish  authorities  might  not 

JSf1,?!1  r  most  wide,y  alleged  of  all  - 
that  the  IRA  terronsts  were  killed  as  pan  of 
deliberate  “shoot-to-kilT  policy  ^ 

The  inquest  is  taking  place.  The  SAS  men 
have  testified.  The  evidence  has  slowly 
stripped  away  assumption  and  allegation, 
leaving  a  simpler  pattern  of  evidence  and  a 
good  deal  less  melodramatic  story  than  the 
film-makers  alleged. 

Butyesterday  saw  a  significant  change  of 
gear.  The  coroner’s  court  heard  a  witness  who 
—  as  the  documentary-makers  themselves 
might  put  it — raised  “serious  questions**  about 
the  way  in  which  the  film  was  conceived  and 
made  in  the  first  place. 

Mr  Kenneth  Asquez,  a  20-year  old  bank 
clerk,  did  this  in  the  course  of  demolishing  his 
own  “evidence"  about  a  soldier  who  had  put 
his  foot  on  a  terrorist's  chest  before  firing  into 
him  at  point-blank  range.  This  was  a  fiction 
dreamt  tip,  it  now  appears,  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  nuisance  of  being  pestered  by  people 
assisting  Thames  Television. 

He  had  been  near  the  scene  of  the  shooting 
but  had  not  seen  it.  Hints  were  dropped  that 
money  would  be  paid  in  exchange  for  his 
“statement”. 

He  did  not  sign  his  largely  imaginary 
account.  His  words  were  read  out  on  the  film, 
introduced  as  follows.  “Also  wishing  to  protect 
his  identity,  he  has  given  a  detailed  statement 
to  a  lawyer  representing  This  Week."  This 
phrasing  clearly  implies  that  the  statement  was 
signed  and  that  the  signatory  would  stand  by 
what  he  had  written. 

In  truth  it  was  neither  signed  nor  would  the 
hapless  Mr  Asquez  stand  by  it  -  as  the  first 
policeman  to  interview  him  quickly  discov¬ 
ered.  The  introduction  attempts,  quite  spuri¬ 
ously,  to  clothe  a  piece  of  fantasy,  which  the 
programme  makers  must  have  known  had  not 
been  signed  as  a  considered  statement,  with  the 
solemn  authority  of  legal  process. 

The  Thames  Television  executive  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  film  yesterday  denied  that  money 
had  been  offered  to  witnesses  or  that  Mr 
Asquez  had  been  put  under  any  pressure.  He 
implied  that  the  film  had  contributed  informa¬ 
tion  and  witnesses  to  the  inquest  which  would 


not  otherwise  have  been  found  by  the  Gibraltar 
police. 

That  is  not  an  adequate  defence.  The 
responsibility  of  the  media  is  not  defined  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  helps  the  police  find 
witnesses  but  by  the  integrity  with  which  it 
attempts  to  establish  and  publish  the  truth. 

In  the  genera)  terms  of  the  media's  public 
interest  obligations,  journalists  should  inquire 
into  matters  which  are  also  the  subject  of 
official  inquiry  and  they  should  be  prepared  to 
encounter  official  hostility  when  they  do  so. 
But  nothing  can  justify  the  treatment  of 
evidence  as  it  emerged  yesterday. 

Death  on  the  Rock  argued  that  the  coroner’s 
inquest  would  be  inadequate  and  that  a  judicial 
inquiry  would  be  preferable.  If  journalists 
challenge  a  forensic  or  police  procedure,  they 
impose  on  themselves  an  obligation  to  apply 
some  forensic  rigour  to  their  own  findings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  less  rigorous 
filters  than  those  apparently  passed  through  by 
Mr  Asquez's  “statement"  cn  route  to  being 
broadcast.  Mr  Asquez's  allegations  of  harass¬ 
ment  and  offers  of  money  must  also  be 
considered. 


A  television  company  priding  itself  on  its 
reputation  for  authoritative  current  affairs  is 
accountable  to  the  public  in  two  ways:  formally 
to  the  Independent  Broadcasting  Authority 
and  informally  to  its  audience.  The  story  told 
by  Mr  Asquez,  whose  own  behaviour  was  weak 
and  stupid,  may  not  tell  the  whole  story  about 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  evidence  was 
given.  The  only  way  in  which  that  story  will  be 
told  is  if  Thames  Television  mount  the 
severest  internal  inquiry  of  its  own. 

A  company  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  its 
audience  should  be  prepared  to  do  so  before 
any  such  action  is  requested  by  the  1BA. 
Failing  that,  the  1BA  should  conduct  its  own 
inquiry.  In  either  case,  the  maximum  amount 
of  information  should  be  made  public. 

Media  organisations  which  fell  under  sus¬ 
picion  can  often  be  rightly  criticized  for  putting 
up  the  shutters  under  fire.  Journalism  which 
advocates  further  penetrating  inquiries  by 
official  bodies  needs  to  be  ready  to  apply  its 
own  prescription  to  itself. 

The  BBC,  which  not  too  long  ago  reacted  to 
the  mere  hint  of  criticism  with  hysterical 
denial,  has  gone  some  way  towards  dem¬ 
onstrating  its  own  awareness  that  it  is 
accountable.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
independent  television  companies  to  lag 
behind. 


LETTERS  OF  ART 


The  publication  in  The  Times  this  week  of  the 
early  letters  of  T.  S.  Eliot  is  a  lesson  in  just  how 
difficult  it  is  to  bring  together  the  private 
human  being  and  the  public  artist  The  life  is  a 
fascination  for  being  messy,  bewildering  and 
unpredictable.  The  art,  in  contrast  is  hard  and 
clear. 

Eliot  the  man  seems  on  occasions  so  baffled 
by  life  that  he  becomes  an  object  of  pity  to  his 
friends  and  of  scorn  to  his  less  sympathetic 
contemporaries.  Yet  Eliot  the  writer  so  rose 
above  the  mundane  circumstances  of  his 
existence  that  he  turned  them  into  the  very 
material  of  his  poetry. 

This  disparity  between  the  art  and  the  life  is 
often  used  as  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  the 
artist.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Picasso  is  not  a  great  painter  because  he  was 
not  a  great  man.  There  has  always  been  a 
temptation  among  those  of  philistine  or 
puritan  temper  to  expose  the  deficiencies  in  an 
artist’s  life  in  order  to  attack  the  art  itself. 

Such  an  attack  can  easily  be  launched  upon 
Eliot  (his  alleged  anti-Semitism  being  an 
obvious  example)  but  these  early  letters, 
written  at  the  time  when  he  was  composing 
The  Waste  Land  and  during  a  period  when  his 
literary  criticism  was  about  to  bring  a 
revolution  in  academic  studies,  suggest  that  the 
link  between  the  art  and  the  life  is  far  too  subtle 
to  admit  of  such  pedestrian  interpretations. 

Eliot  was  not  necessarily  a  good  man  because 
he  wrote  good  poetry,  not  necessarily  a  better 
man  because  he  wrote  religious  poetry,  not 
necessarily  a  wiser  man  because  he  wrote 
philosophical  poetry.  There  were  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  was  less  humane,  less  sensitive, 

less  moral  than  anything  he  wrote. 

This  would  be  a  matter  for  the  biographer  or 
rritic  alone  perhaps,  if  it  were  not  tor  its 
bearing  upon  the  teaching  of  English  literature 
in  our  schools  and  universities;  The  esgntad 
point  is  that  the  most  powerful  lyric  gift. 

profound  capacity  for  mold I  or; philcn 
sophical  discourse,  the  most  serious  dramatic 
expression,  can  spring  from  someone  who  as  a 
hmnan'being  ii  necSsarily  flawed,  generally 
uncertain  and  often  unsenous. 

No  one  is  ever  better  for  writing 


firmly  at  a  time  when  the  teaching  of  literature 
has  become  fatally  obscured  by  the  various 
social,  political  and  moral  “truths"  which  are 
supposed  to  emerge  from  it 

As  a  young  student,  Eliot  detested  the 
formless  nature  of  a  conventional  literary 
education.  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  teaching 
which  raised  the  modish  standards  of  “self- 
expression”  or  “social  significance”  at  the 
expense  of  any  understanding  of  grammar, 
syntax  or  construction  would  have  met  with 
his  disapproval.  What  kind  of  an  education  is 
it  at  the  end  of  which  a  student  can  write 
confidently  that  The  Waste  Land  represented 
the  despair  of  civilization  but  cannot  explain 
the  subjunctive  or  recognize  a  split  infinitive? 

It  is  fortuitous  that  we  have  published  these 
letters  in  a  significant  week  for  British  relations 
with  its  continental  partners.  The  young  Eliot 
came  to  England  in  search  of  that  elusive 
cultural  entity  which  he  called  “Europe”.  This 
was  not  a  pious  or  over-optimistic  pursuit.  For 
him,  as  for  many  of  his  contemporaries,  there 
was  indeed  such  a  thing  as  Europe,  represent¬ 
ing  a  common  culture  based  upon  classical 
antiquity. 

His  notion  of  Europe  was  one  in  which 
literary,  religious  and  philosophical  activities 
were  all  broadly  in  accord  with  one  another 
because  they  derived  from  a  common  source. 
The  idea  of  a  single  language  was  less 
important  than  the  ideas  of  order,  discipline 
and  authority.  Europe  for  him  was  not  simply  a 
political  or  social  grouping  but  something 
larger  than  both.  It  was  a  congregation  of  ideas 
and  values. 

During  the  years  which  marked  this  first 
volume  of  letters,  he  began  to  see  that  unity 
disappear.  His  political  authoritarianism  — 
which  is  one  ofhis  prime  appeals  to  the  English 
conservative  tradition  —  was  in  part  a  response 
to  the  threat  of  that  disintegration. 

The  real  measure  of  Eliot’s  importance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manner  with  which  he  tried  to 
justify  and  to  reinforce  that  common  culture 
even  as  it  began  to  disappear.  Perhaps  his  work 
represents  the  shoring  of  fragments  only,  and 
yet  he  pushed  European  culture  together  by  an 
act  of  will,  giving  it  a  shape  and  context  which 
is  still  an  inspiration. 


SPIRITED  OLYMPICS 


The  first  week  in  Seoul  has  been  a  success  — 
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them,  are  also  squarely  to  blame  for  the  brawl 
that  broke  out  at  the  boxing  when  the  judges’ 
decision  went  against  a  home  favourite.  But 
none  of  these  incidents  can  disturb  the  overall 
impression  of  joy  at  the  Games  —  the  joy 
personified  at  the  opening  ceremony  by  Sobn 
Kee  Chung,  52  years  after  the  Berlin  Olympics 
in  which  he  won  the  marathon  as  a  Korean 
forced  to  compete  under  the  flag  of  Japan. 

The  highlights  of  the  sport  itself  have  come 
from  the  elegant  Soviet  gymnast,  Elena 
Shushunova,  the  awesome  Turkish  weight- 
lifter,  Naim  Suleymanolgu,  and  from  the 
apparently  so  effortless  power  of  the  American 
sprinter,  Carl  Lewis.  The  spirit  has  never  been 
better  caught  than  in  the  camaraderie  of  the 
modem  pentathlon  and  the  equestrian  three- 
day  event  Britain’s  exploits,  particularly  the 
gold  medals  of  Adrian  Moorhouse  in  swim¬ 
ming  and  Malcolm  Cooper  in  shooting,  have 
brought  satisfaction  and  excitement 

Much  can  happen  before  the  Olympic  flame 
is  extinguished.  For  the  moment,  Korea  can 
enjoy  the  thanks  and  applause  of  the  rest  of  the 
world 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Shortcomings  in 
accident  service 


Television  portrait  of  Henry  Moore 


From  Mr  /.  D.  Anderson 
Sir.  Your  reports  (September  20 
and  23)  on  the  King’s  Fund  review 
of  The  Nation’s  Health  make  no 
more  than  a  passing  mention  to 
deaths  from  injury.  This  is  dis¬ 
appointing  but  not  surprising: 
accidental  injury  is  a  neglected  but 
common  cause  of  mortality  and 
morbidity.  Indeed,  accidental  in¬ 
jury  is  the  third  commonest  cause 
of  death,  after  heart  disease  and 
cancer. 

Since  Professor  Alwya  Smith 
and  his  colleagues  began  their 
report  it  has  become  dear  that 
shortcomings  in  our  accident  ser¬ 
vices  result  in  at  least  2,000 
potentially  preventable  deaths 
from  injury  every  year.  While 
avoidable  death  from  any  cause  is 
an  unacceptable  waste  of  life, 
those  resulting  from  accidental 
injury  are  particularly  tragic. 

Accidental  injury  differs  from 
the  other  leading  causes  of  death 
in  several  important  respects. 
First,  injury  predominantly  af¬ 
flicts  the  young  and  each  death 
therefore  results  in  a  relatively 
greater  number  of  lost  years  of  life: 
Secondly,  heart  disease  and  cancer 
are  both  chronic  conditions  which 
are  seldom  completely  cured, 
while  accidental  injury  tends  to 
occur  in  the  healthy  and  active. 
Successful  treatment  of  an  ac¬ 
cidental  injury  frequently  returns 
the  individual  to  complete  health. 

11  is  unclear  why  the  British 
public  continue  to  tolerate  the 
current  inadequate  practice  of 
treating  major  injury  in  the 
nearest  hospital.  Similar  deficien- 
cies  in  trauma  care  existed  in  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany 
and  were  remedied  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  most  major  injury  in 
specialised  hospitals  known  as 
trauma  centres. 

Reorganisation  of  accident  ser¬ 
vices  involved  capital  outlay  but 
was  rewarded  by  precipitous  falls 
in  the  number  of  preventable 
deaths.  In  these  countries  the 
return  to  productive  employment 
of  young  and  otherwise  healthy 
members  of  the  populace  has 
more  than  reimbursed  the  initial 
cost  of  establishing  an  acceptable 
system  for  the  treatment  of  serious 
injury. 

The  annual  cost  of  injury  from 
road  traffic  accidents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is£4  billion.  The 
establishment  of  trauma  centres 
would  go  some  way  toward  reduc¬ 
ing  this  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 
Professor  Smith  was  correct  in 
slating  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  falling  behind  in  health  pro¬ 
vision.  Accidental  injury  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  field  where  worth¬ 
while  improvement  can  be  made 
in  preventing  unnecessary  death 
and  disability. 

Yours  faithfully, 

I.  D.  ANDERSON, 

4  Old  Hall  Lane, 

Worsley,  Manchester  28. 
September  23. 


Glory  of  the  Garden 

From  the  General  Director  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House 
Sir,  It  is  difficult  for  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  while  litigation 
proceeds,  to  respond  to  critics 
(September  22)  of  the  present 
scheme  to  provide  the  facilities  we 
desperately  need,  but  1  can  state 
authoritatively  that  what  we  build 
will  not  only  equip  the  House 
adequately  for  the  2 1  st  century  but 
also,  thanks  to  an  imaginative 
architect,  Jeremy  Dixon,  mark¬ 
edly  enhance  the  beauty  and 
amenity  of  the  Covenl  Garden 
area. 


You  re  sincerely, 
JEREMY  ISAACS, 
General  Director, 
Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  WC2. 
September  22. 


Noise  insulation 


From  Mr  Peter  H  'otton 
Sir,  Mr  Bryan  Montgomery  (Sep¬ 
tember  19)  suggests  that  high 
standards  of  sound  insulation 
applied  to  houses  near  to  large 
airports  would  allow  the  abolition 
of  night-flying  restrictions. 

The  greatest  demand  at  airports 
occurs  during  the  summer-time 
when  most  people  like  to  sleep 
with  their  windows  open.  Would 
Mr  Montgomery  explain  how  in¬ 
sulation  can  help  in  those  circum¬ 
stances?  Maybe  by  “sophisticated 
and  highly-efficieni”  insulation  he 
means  ear  plugs. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PETER  WOTTON, 

Syroco,  I9A  Queensway, 

Sun  bury-on-Thames, 

Middlesex. 


From  Sir  Stephen  Spender 
Sir,  Any  of  your  readers  in  a 
position  to  be  interviewed  by  ICA 
Television  for  a  biographical  pro¬ 
gramme  about  a  dead  artist  should 
be  warned  of  the  dangers  by  the 
example  of  England’s  Henry 
Moore  shown  yesterday  on  Chan¬ 
nel  4  (review,  September  22). 

This  consisted  of  fragments 
selected  with  prejudice  from  inter¬ 
views  with  Henry  Moore's  friends 
and  colleagues  and  interpolated 
into  a  tendentious  collage  of 
political  history  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  director’s  (Anthony 
Barnett)  thesis  that  Henry  Moore 
abandoned  the  value  of  his  work¬ 
ing-class  origins  and  of  his  early 
work  as  a  carver  in  stone  and 
wood.  It  was  argued  that  in 
becoming  a  sculptor  in  bronze 
Moore  exploited  the  monetary 
value  in  art,  whilst  in  moving  up 
socially  among  the  rich  and  fam¬ 
ous  he  betrayed  and  forsook  his 
Yorkshire  origins. 

This  thesis  I  find  repulsive  and 
demonstrably  untrue,  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  implication 
that  Henry  Moore's  friendship' 
with  KenneLh  Clark  was  for 
reasons  of  snobbery  and  attraction 
to  wealth.  The  friendship  was  in 
fact  of  great  affection  and  esteem 
on  both  sides,  a  sustained  meeting 
of  artistic,  intelligent  minds. 

Henry's  devoted  reminiscences 
of  Clark,  of  Herbert  Read  and  of 
his  own  father  were  the  dominant 
themes  of  my  last  visit  to  him.  He 
did  not  move  up,  otindeedf  any¬ 
where,  socially;  he  valued  friends, 
and  not  their  wealth  or  fame.  At 
Perry  Green,  his  lifestyle,  his 
loyalties  and  his  complete  dedica¬ 
tion  to  his  work  remained  un¬ 
altered  over  40  years. 

It  is  not  made  clear,  in  my  short 
remark  which  opens  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  that  Henry  was  patrioti¬ 
cally  proud,  not  of  his  personal 
wealth,  but  of  being  told  that  he 
was  England’s  best  individual 
dollar-eamer  in  a  time  of  national 
financial  crisis. 

Contributors  to  a  film  like  this, 
organised  by  the  ICA,  must  be 
aware  that  they  may  be  quoted  out 
Of  context.  But  I  doubt  whether 
many  of  those  interviewed  would 
have  agreed  to  participate  in  this 
programme  if  its  thesis  (which 
their  contributions  are  supposed 
to  uphold)  had  been  explained  to 
them;  or  if  they  had  been  told  that 


the'  programme  would  contain  no 
example  from  Henry  Moore's  own 
many  recorded  interviews,  quota¬ 
tions  from  which  would  have 
proved  his  irrefutable  defence. 
Yours  faithfully, 

STEPHEN  SPENDER, 

IS  Loudoun  Road, 

Si  John's  Wood,  NW8. 

September  22. 


Legal  obstacles 
along  the  path 


From  Sir  Robert  Sainsbury 
Sir,  As  one  of  the  few  surviving 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  un¬ 
known  Henry  Moore  whose  work 
I  started  to  buy  in  1933,  I  must 
protest  at  Channel  4’s  denigration 
for  purely  political  ends  of  a  great 
anisL  Its  message,  that  Moore  was 
a  money-grubbing  social  climber 
is  monstrously  untrue  and  disgust- 

^Vhen,  in  1933,  I  bought 
Moore’s  great  carving.  Mother  and 
Child,  which  can  now  be  seen  in 
the  Sainsbury  Centre  at  the 
University  of  East  Anglia,  for 
£160,  this  sum  was  half  Moore's 
income  for  the  year.  It  was  only  in 
the  late  forties,  when  Moore  was 
50-years-old  that  he  started  to  sell 
and  although  his  earnings  rose 
rapidly,  his  life  style  never 
c hanged.  He  and  his  wife  Irena, 
with  their  daughter  Mary,  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  in  the  greatest  simplic¬ 
ity  at  Much  Hadham.  As  he  grew 
older,  Moore  was  naturally  over¬ 
come,  at  times,  by  the  growing 
adulation  of  so  many  and  was,  1 
think,  pressurised  to  produce  too 
many  bronzes. 

The  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  myself  included,  that 
Moore’s,  later  bronzes  showed  a 
very  considerable  felling  off.  in  no 
way  alters  his  stature  as  a  carver 
and  it  will  be  in  this  capacity  that 
he  will  be  judged  by  posterity  and 
judged,  I  believe,  as  one  of  the  two 
or  three  greatest  sculptors  of  the 
century. 

The  film  does  not  mention  that 
the  proceeds  of  all  these  later  sales 
enabled  him  to  set  up  the  Moore 
Foundation.  The  income  of  these 
millions  are  to  be  spent  to  help 
young  struggling  artists  and  the 
arts  in  general  It  seems  somewhat, 
ironic  that  some  of  this  money 
should  have  been  spent  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  man  and  his  work. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ROBERT  SAINSBURY, 

5  Smith  Square, 

Westminster,  SW1. 


Gravel  workings 


From  the  President  of  the  Sand 
and  Gravel  Association  Ltd 
Sir,  The  letter  of  Mr  Sandell 
(September  20),  in  which,  he 
roundly  condemns  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Environment’s  new 
guidelines  for  regulating  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  land  for  minerals  extrac¬ 
tion,  entirely  ignores  two  essential 
factors.  ■ 

The  first  is  that  if  our  country 
needs  houses,  factories,  hospitals, 
schools  and  roads  it  needs  ag¬ 
gregates. 

Secondly,  if  the  need  is  admit¬ 
ted,  some  attempt  has  to  be  made 
to  assess  that  need  and  make 
proper  provision  for  it,  and  in 
doing  so  the  demands  of  individ¬ 
ual  counties  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Hertfordshire  is  a  significant 
user  of  aggregates  and  should 
therefore  make  some  provision  to 
meet  at  least  part  of  its  own  needs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
short  term  gravel  workings  are  a 
scene  of  disturbance,  but  as  the 


Hirohito  criticism 


From  Sir  Hugh  Cortazzi 
Sir,  Your  report  (September  23)  of 
the  Japanese  Ambassador's  pro¬ 
test  against  the  offensive  articles 
which  appeared  in  The  Sun  and 
The  Star  about  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  omitted  two 
important  points. 

The  first  is  that  the  majority  of 
responsible  people  in  Britain 
would  disassociate  themselves 
from  these  unchristian  and  un¬ 
worthy  comments  on  a  dying 
man.  Secondly,  the  articles  are 
based  on  a  false  understanding  of 
the  position  of  the  Japanese 
sovereign.  He  has  never  had 
autocratic  power  and  has  had  to 
accept '  the  recomftietidations  ■  of 
bis  ministers  and  advisers. 

If  be  had  attempted  to  protest 
publicly  against  the  war  his  views 
would  have  been  suppressed  and 
be  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  scene.  His  decision  in 
1945  to  support  the  surrender  was 
an  act  of  courage  at  a  time  when 
his  advisers  were  divided. 

Yours  faithfully, 

HUGH  CORTAZZI 
(Ambassador  to  Japan,  1980-84), 
Hill  Samuel  &  Co.  Ltd, 

100  Wood  Street,  EC2. 


Language  barrier 

From  Sir  Robert  Sanders 
Sir,  Mr  Terry  Mughan  (Business 
and  Finance,  September  17)  is 
right  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
need  for  us  to  acquire  and  exploit 
linguistic  skills.  But  is  he  justified 
in  referring  to  “the  bad  habits  of 
our  colonial  past?" 

All  over  the  Empire,  collectors, 
district  commissioners  and  dis¬ 
trict  officers  were  fluent  speakers 
of  languages  like  Hindi,  Urdu, 
Hausa,  Swahili,  Malay,  Mandarin, 
Fijian,  Gilbertese  and  others. 

Nor  was  this  a  purely  superficial 
knowledge.  Many  of  .the  first 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
those  languages  were  compiled  by 
such  officers.  Nor  should  _the 
sterling  work  of  British  mission¬ 
aries  in  this  field  be  overlooked. 

So  it  can  be  done  and  it  has  been 
done.  Here  is  an  aspect  of  our 
colonial  past  which  is  one  for 
pride,  inspiration  and  emulation. 
Yours  faithfully, 

ROBERT  SANDERS, 

Greystones  Lodge. 

Broich  Terrace, 

Crieff, 

Perthshire. 

September  19. 


Sacked  midwife 


From  the  Director  for  Professional 
Conduct.  UK  Central  Council 
for  Nursing,  Midwifery 
and  Health  Visiting 
Sir,  The  Reverend  Dr  Carpenter's 
letter  (September  21)  might  lead 
your  readers  to  believe  that  there 
was  only  one  matter  that  was 
before  the  committee  and  for 
which  Miss  Jilly  Rosser  was 
removed  from  our  professional 
register.  There  were,  in  feet,  four 
charges  that  were  proved  and 
considered  to  be  misconduct  in  a 
professional  sense. 

These  were  that  the  midwife 
failed  to  make  adequate  records  of 
observations  and  care  given;  that, 
following  a  deterioration  in  her 
patient’s  condition,  she  failed  to 
call  the  emergency  obstetric  unit 
or  a  registered  medical  prac¬ 
titioner:  that  she  failed  to  carry  out 
such  examinations  and  observa¬ 
tions  as  were  necessary  to  as-, 
certain  the  cause  of  the  deter¬ 
ioration;  and  that,  when  the 
patient  was  in  a  collapsed  or  semi- 


ln  yesterday’s  leading  article  on 
Lebanon  Mr  Suleiman  Franjieh,  a 
Maronite  Christian,  was  wrongly 
described  as  a  Muslim. 


collapsed  condition  the  midwife 
transported  the  patient  and  her 
baby  to  Whittington  Hospital  in  a 
private  car  without  additional 
professional  assistance  and  with¬ 
out  resuscitation  equipment, 
thereby  placing  the  patient  at  risk. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  members 
of  this  council's  professional  con¬ 
duct  committee  that  the  case  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  management  of  the  case 
from  the  lime  that  the  patient 
collapsed  and  that,  had  there  been 
an  adequate  response  to  the 
deterioration  in  the  patient's  con¬ 
dition,  the  only  situation  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  charge  to  which  Dr 
Carpenter  refers  would  never  have 
arisen. 

Dr  Carpenter  refers  to  the  case 
being  heard  by  “a  tribunal"  and 
states  that  “it  may  lead  many  to 
question  the  procedure  and  remit 
under  which  this  body  discharges 
its  business". 

That  “tribunal"  was  this  council 
which  has  been  established  by 
statute  to  regulate  nursing,  mid¬ 
wifery  and  health  visiting  in  the. - 
public  interest  and  whose. func¬ 
tions  are  set  out  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  The  committee's 
procedures  are  those  approved  for 


the  purpose  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  Northern 
Ireland.  There  is  nothing  secret 
about  the  council's  functions.  Nor 
is  the  council  secretive  about  its 
professional  conduct  committee 
hearings,  all  of  which  take  place  in 
public. 

I  can  well  understand  that  Dr 
Carpenter,  having  been  a  charac¬ 
ter  witness  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Rosser,  is  disappointed  by  the 
committee's  decision.  Miss  Rosser 
has  been  informed  that,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  any  other  nurse,  mid¬ 
wife  or  health  visitor  who  feels 
aggrieved  by  a  decision  to  remove 
his  or  her  name  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  register,  she  has  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  High  Court. 
Yours  faithfully, 

R.  H.  PYNE,  Director  for 
Professional  Conduct  United 
Kingdom  Central  Council  for 
Nursing,  Midwifery  and  Health 
Visiting, 

23  Portland  Place,  WI.  * 
September  2X 


Until  die  postal  backlog  is  cleared 
letters  to  the  Editor  may  be  sent  to 
a  temporary  fax  number, 
(01)7825864. 


From  Mr  Brian  Rich 
Sir,  Both  your  editorial  “Forgive 
them  their  trespasses",  and  Alan 
Franks’s  “Outdoor  Leisure"  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  closure,  obstruction  and 
diversion  of  public  rights  of  way 
(September  17)  approached  the 
issue  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  “leisure  facility”. 

Rights  of  way  are  part  of  our 
heritage;  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
landscape  by  accident.  All  have 
some  reason  for  their  existence.  At 
the  (east  a  path  can  have  a  local 
purpose  and  be  a  route  for  vill¬ 
agers  to  get  to  work.  At  the  most  it 
can  be  along  a  prehistoric  route  or 
Roman  road.  The  loss  or  diver¬ 
sion  of  a  right  of  way  can  therefore 
mean  the  disappearance  of  part  of 
our  heritage. 

Two  years  ago,  walking  in 
Gloucestershire,  I  found  that  a 
right  of  way  one  mile  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Coin  51  Aidwyns  was  lost 
in  fields  which  had  been  totally 
planted  with  cereal  crops.  It  was 
only  possible  to  regain  the  original 
route  by  walking  round  the  edges 
of  the  fields.  This  right  of  way  is 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Salt  Way 
from  Droitwich  to  Lechlade. 
where  salt  would  be  loaded 'on 
boats  and  taken  to  London  along 
the  Thames. 


Such  a  diversion  confuses  the 
local  feeling  for  a  right  of  way  as 
pan  of  an  historic  heritage  and 
eventually  destroys  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

BRIAN  RICH, 

1  i  Adams  Grove, 

Leek,  Staffordshire. 

September  19. 


members  of  our  association  have 
demonstrated,  rapid  return  to 
agriculture  is  possible.  Of  even 
greater  significance  today,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  opportunities  to 
■  create  leisure  or  conservation 
interests,  and  of  the  latter  a  prime 
example  exists  at  Am  well  in  Mr 
Sandell’s  own  county. 

The  industry,  has  played  a 
constructive  role  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  guidelines,  but  it  has 
not  attempted  to  dominate  the 
process;  the  consultation  proce¬ 
dures  indude  participation  of  all 
bodies  with  a  genuine  interest  and, 
if  anything,  other  organisations 
have  tended  to  outnumber  those 
representing  the  industry. 

In  short,  the  Department  of  the 
Environment  should  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  producing  the  guidelines  ; 
rather  than  taking  the  unrealistic 
view  of  Mr  SandeU. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  HIGGINS,  President, 

Sand  and  Gravel  Association  Ltd,- 

1  Bramber  Court, 

2  Bramber  Road,  WT4.  • 


From  Mr.  C.  L.  Loyd 
Sir,  Your  recent  leading  article 
suggests  there  is  now  less  acces¬ 
sible  countryside.  1  believe  there  is 
more  and  that  many  landowners 
and  farmers  are  tryi  rig  to  assist  this 
progress. 

It  is,  however,  wrong  to  rely  on 
existing  footpaths  as  a  means  of 
providing  access  to  the  country¬ 
side.  Originally  footpaths  were 
laid  out  to  link  parishes  and  satisfy 
local  needs.  Today  many  of  those 
using  footpaths  come  in  cars  and 
these  people  need  car  parks  with  a 
different  arrangement  of  foot¬ 
paths. 

Associations  of  ramblers  are, 
you  report,  rallying  to  protest;  but 
instead  of  demonstrations  of 
resentment  landowners  and  farm¬ 
ers  should  be  encouraged  to 
provide  car  parks  and  new  foot¬ 
baths.  Some  of  the  existing  foot¬ 
paths  could  then  be  surrendered. 
Yours  faithfully, 

CL.  LOYD, 

Lockinge, 

Wantage,  Oxfordshire. 

September  18. 


From  Mrs  Una  Carter 
Sir,  If  the  area  of  accessible 
countryside  is  allowed  to  shrink, 
still  further  we  will  all  be  the 
poorer,  as  you  say;  but  I  suspect 
that  the  ancient  footpaths  were  not 
put  there  for  ramblers,  but  by,  and 
for,  labourers  to  walk  to  work. 

I  live  alone,  in  the  country,  and 
am  unable  to  drive.  What  I  wish  is 
that  I  could  walk  safely  from  my 
village  to  the  next  along  the  road; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  could  be 
fer  more  miles  of  pavement  along¬ 
side”' our  country  roads.  This 
would  satisfy  the  need  for  which 
the  ancient  footpaths  must  first 
have  come  into  being. 

Yours  feithfiilly, 

UNA  CARTER, 

Edington, 

Westbury,  Wiltshire. 

September  17. 


Pollution  from  above 


From  Mrs  Hilary  Beck-Burridge 
Sir,  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  noxious  effect  of  automotive 
exhaust  gases  on  forests  and  under 
pressure  the  industry  is  putting 
their  house  in  order  —  e.g„  by 
fitting  catalytic  conveners;  but  far 
too  little  has  been  said  about 
aviation  exhaust 


An  enormous  amount  of  fuel  is 
burned  daily  along  -the  main 
aviation  corridors,  many  of  which 
pass  over  the  Alpine  regions  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France 
and  Italy  where  there  is  great 
damage.  Recent  surveys  show  that 
50-55  per  cent  of  trees  in  Switzer¬ 
land  are  damaged,  the  majority  in 
mountain  areas  where  there  are 
few  roads.  Acid  rain  no  doubt 
accounts  for  some  of  this  damage. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  Govern¬ 
ment  is  pressing  the  aviation 
industry  to  clean  up  their  emis¬ 
sions,  self-interest  possibly  hold¬ 
ing  them  back  because  the 
majority  of  European  airlines  are 
state-owned.  Perhaps  this  letter 
will  encourage  the  airlines  and 
aircraft  manufacturers  to  break 
the  deafening  silence  on  this 
matter. 

Yours  feithfiilly, 

HILARY  BECK-BURRIDGE, 
Arlanza  Cottage, 

Crocker  End, 

Nettlebed  Oxfordshire. 

September  14. 


Passing  rich 


From  Mr  Nicholas  S.  Hughes 
Sir,  Wealth  and  covetousness  (Mr 
Bernard  Levin's  article,  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  Dr  Weinkove's  letter, 
September  20)  were  put  in 
perspective  in  Waterford  recently. 
The  proprietor  of  a  betting  shop, 
on  his  way  to  a  wedding,  resplen¬ 
dent  in  top  hat  and  tails,  popped 
into  his  establishment  to  check  on 
the  takings.  As  he  left  in  his  Rolls- 
Royce  one  skint  gambler  re¬ 
marked  to  his  companion,  “Isn't 
he  a  credit  to  us” 

Yours  feithfiilly, 
N1CHOLASHUGHES, 

Tiburon,  Tivoli, 

Cork,  Republic  oflreiand 
September  20. 
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YORK  HOUSE 
ST  JAMES'S  PALACE 
September  23:  Tbe  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent  today  left  RAF 
Nortboll  in  an  aircraft  of  The 
Queen's  Flight  for  Berlin. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  were 
received  upon  arrival  at 
North  oil  by  His  Excellency  Tbe 
Ambassador  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Baron 
Rudiger  von  Wechraar. 


This  evening.  His  Royal 
Highness,  accompanied  by  The 
Duchess,  took  The  Salute  at  the 
British  Military  Tattoo  at  the 
DeutschlandhaUe,  Berlin. 

Captain  Charles  Page  and  Mrs 
Alan  Henderson  are  in  atten¬ 
dance. 


Marriages 


MrT.C.  Rose 
and  Mrs  GJ.  dements 
The  marriage  took  place  in 
London  on  September  15,  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Timothy  Clive  Rose, 
eider  son  of  Sir  Clive  and  Lady 
Rose,  and  Mrs  Geraldine 
Clements,  second  daughter  of 
Mr  Michael  Clarice  and  the  late 
Mrs  Clarke. 


Mr  PJMLE.  SpringmaQ 

and  Miss  A*  Maepfaeraon  of 

Quay 

The  marriage  took  place  in 
London  yesterday  at  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity,  Brampton,  between  Mr 
Michael  Springman  and  Miss 
Anne  Macpberson  of  Cluny. 


Italian  Chamber 
of  Commerce 


Tbe  tenth  Banking  Conference 
organized  by  the  lialiao  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  was  held 


yesterday  at  the  Cafe  Royal, 
Regent  Street  on  the  Theme 


“Target  1992".  Cavaliere  del 
Lavoro  Massimo  Coen  pre¬ 
sided.  The  guest  of  honour  was 
Lord  Young  ofGraffham,  chair¬ 
man  Sir  Michael  Butler,  and  the 
speaker  were  Sir  George 
B)  unden.  Professor  Roland 
Smith,  GiaiHTUfF  Lamberto 
Uni  and  Dr  Giutiano  GraziosL 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  West¬ 
minster,  Councillor  Elizabeth 
Flack,  and  the  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Grand’UfT  Boris 
Branched,  were  present-  Among 
tbe  guests  were: 


Lord  Bridges.  Lord  Ezra.  Lord  Feme. 
Lord  MurUn  of  UnrUfame.  Lord 
0*  Cayaucri  del  Lavoro 
Luoo  RoncMUi. 


Northwood 

College 


Term  began  on  September  8. 
Victoria  Teff  is  head  girl  Bar¬ 
oness  E wart-Biggs  will  distrib¬ 
ute  prizes  on  Speech  Day, 
September  29.  Open  Day  is  on 
October  15;  Oral  Service  is  on 
December  14. 


ATIJRDAY  SEPTEMBER  24  1988 


Clifford  Longley 


The  true  art  of  teaching  religion 


Religion  continues  to  enjoy  a  unique 
status  in  British  society,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  boiling  indignation  on  every 


in  state  schools  banned  by  kw,  the 
levels  of  religious  belief  and  practice 
are  for  higher  than  in  Bri  tain.  A  lot  of 
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BALMORAL  CASTLE 
September  23:  Tbe  Prince 
Edward,  Chairman  of  The  Duke 
of  Edinburgh's  Award  Special 
Projects  Committee,  this  after¬ 
noon  visited  ScotRail  at 
Aberdeen  Station  and  after- , 
wards  attended  a  dinner  at 
Treetops  Hotel,  Aberdeen. 


His  Royal  Highness  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  amva)  by  Her  Maj¬ 
esty's  Lord  lieutenant  for  the 
City  of  Aberdeen  (Mr  R. 


Capiara  William  McLean  was 
in  attendance. 


KENSINGTON  PALACE 
September  23:  Hie  Duke  of 
Gloucester  this  afternoon 
opened  tbe  new  offices  of  The  1 
Agricultural  Engineers  Associ¬ 
ation  at  Samueison  House, 
Orton  Centre.  Peterborough, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Ueuienant-Cofonei  Sir  Simon 
Bland  was  in  attendance. 


the  National  Secular  Society.  In 
particular,  it  has  a  guaranteed  place  os 
national  radio  and  television,  and  a 
guaranteed  place  in  the  school 
curriculum.  Two  more  powerful  ave¬ 
nues  of  influence  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine. 

Its  place  in  education  has  if 
anything  been  strengthened  as  a  result 
of  amendments  to  the  1988  Education 
Reform  Acl  And  a  threat  to  its  special 
place  on  early  Sunday  evening  tele¬ 
vision  was  beaten  off  last  week  by  tbe 
Central  Religious  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  tbe  BBC  and  IBA. 

Yet  it  remains  a  paradox  that  the 
privileged  access  of  Christianity  in 
Britain  to  two  such  vital  means  of 
information  and  education  has  had  so 
little  apparent  impact.  Each  genera¬ 
tion  is  more  secular  than  the  last,  each 
year’s  school  leavers  more  dismissive 
of  religion  than  the  previous  year’s, 
and  each  opinion  poll  still  records 
Christianity's  "melancholy  long 
withdrawing  roai’V 

Those  who  defended  religious  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords  this  summer,  and  those  who 
defend  the  privileged  position  of 
religious  broadcasting,  both  some¬ 
times  give  the  impression  that  their 
efforts  are  vital  to  the  very  survival  of 
religion  in  Britain. 

Yet  in  tbe  United  States,  where 
religious  television  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  appalling  and  religious  education 


and  a  lot  of  religious  broadcasting 
excellent  so  this  comparison  is  no 
indictment  of  the  dedicated  work  of 
those  engaged  *n  them.  But  it  does 
leave  some  awkward  questions 
unanswered. 

In  both  fields  the  prevailing  pro¬ 
fessional  assumption  is  that  any  form 
of  “indoctrination”  is  wrong  no 
matter  how  personally  committed  the 
broadcasters  and  teachers  might 
themselves  be.  they  would  regard  i!  as 

an  abuse  to  use  their  position  to  make 

converts.  It  is  not  their  job  to 
convince  school  children  or  television 
viewers  that  Christianity  is  true,  they 
say.  Their  brief  is  limited  to  descrip¬ 
tion  and  explanation. 

They  may  be  quite  right  to  think  so, 
and  it  may  also  be  the  case  that  any 
attempt  by  them  to  make  converts 
would  fail  anyway.  But  to  filter  out 
from  Christianity  that  essential  ele¬ 
ment  that  demands  a  personal 
reponse  is  to  change  its  nature:  rather 
than  an  invitation  to  every  individual 
to  which  the  only  possible  answers  are 
yes  or  no,  it  becomes  an  objective 
anthropological  phenomenon  to  be 
discussed  and  analysed.  It  is  about 
other  people:  it  is  never  about  oneself 
never  presented  as  if  it  should  be. 

It  is  religion  as  an  anthropological 
phenomenon  which  is  taught  in 
schools  and  broadcast  on  television  - 
an  interesting  one,  no  doubt,  but  with 
its  central  point  misting.  Tbe  problem 


is  more  acute  is  schools,  where  the 
natural  question  children  must  ask  - 
what  use  is  this  to  me?  -  is  pro¬ 
fessionally  off-limits  for  the  teachers 
to  answer.  Hie  standard  statement  is 
that  Britain  has  a  Christian  tradition, 
and  so  any  understanding  of  its 
culture  requires  some  knowledge  of  iL 
But  ft  is  a  thin  reply,  even  if  it  is  the 
only  one  possible  in  the 
circumstances. 

The  unstated  theory  behind  this 
approach  is  that  even  with  the  direct 
and  immediate  call  to  commitment 
and  conversion  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
Christianity  extracted,  what  is  left  is 
sufficient  of  an  approximation  to 
justify  ail  the  effort  of  teaching  and 
broadcasting  it,  and  still  calling  it 
“religion" 

.  The  dimension  of  personal  involve¬ 
ment  can  be  included  later,  if  re¬ 
quired,  as  a  matteT  of  personal  choice 
a  sort  of  optional  spiritual  DIY  add¬ 
on.  And  committed  teachers  and 
broadcasters  may  fervently  wish  that 
individuals  will  take  that  further  step, 
and  may  even  hope  that  they  have 
prepared  the  way.  But  it  is  a  hope  that 
is  contra dieted  by  tbe  evidence.  In 
schools,  far  more  are  turned  off  than 
tunned  on.  Television  is  another  and 
more  complicated  matter,  where  the 
distancing  is  aggravated  by  the 
sterilizing  artificiality  of  the  medium 
itself  it  can  be  turned  oft 


Only  personal  involvement  can 
really  make  much  sense  of  religion. 
From  the  outside,  it  is  bound  to  seem 
absurd;  and  there  really  is  no  neutral 


Sculptures  from  the  Henry  Moore  exhibition 

•  :  -y.  .-v*  vwi?:  *  ;  ■*  KING  AND  QUEEN  mere  helmet  in  the  kin; 
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\  from  the  exhibition ,  the  naturalness  of  t 

"  .  Benry  Moore,  sponsored  anatomy,  especially  of  t 
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KING  AND  QUEEN 
1952-53:  One  of  the  items 
from  the  exhibition, 
Henry  Moore,  sponsored 
by  Solomon  Brothers  and 
the  Henry  Moore  Founda¬ 
tion ,  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  until  December  II . 
The  work,  measuring 
Gift  ins  (164  ems )  is  the 


property  of  the  Trustees  of  they  sit  on  and  the  direc- 


i>  n  r 


the  Tate  Gallery. 

Moore's  starting  point  for 
this  sculpture  was  the 
18th  century  BC  Egyptian 
seated  couple  which  he 
had  included  in  his  book 
on  the  British  Museum. 
At  the  outset,  Moore  said, 
he  had  no  intention  of 
entitling  the  sculpture 
“King  and  Queen”;  as  it 
grew  it  began  to  associate 
itself  in  his  mind,  with 
regal  qualities. 

The  mm-realistic  heads 
(the  skull  has  become  a 


tion  of  their  gaze. 

And  here  the  exhibition 
visitor  is  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage:  for  the 
sculpture  has  been 
plucked  from  its  rocky 
eyrie  near  Dumfries  to  be 
cosseted  in  Hie  Royal 
Academy  conservatory 
atmosphere. 

The  conple  normally 
occupy  a  ledge  of  granite 
ringed  by  rough  pasture 
on  the  GlenJrfln  Farm 
estate,  contemplating  die 
lake  below. 
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HENRY  MOORE 

The  Times/Royal  Academy  Offer 


•  All  Times  readers  are  invited  to  attend  the  Henry 

•  Moore  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
;  Piccadilly,  for  £2,  on  presentation  of  this  coupon  at 

•  the  R  A  ticket  desk.  (Normal  entry  price:  £3.50). 


:  This  coupon  also  entities  you  to  automatic  entry 
:  in  a  special  77mes/Royaf  Academy  draw  for  a 


In  a  special  T/mes/RoyaT  Academy  draw  for  a 
Moore  lithograph  of  the  Nativity  (1981). 
This  is  one  of  a  limited  edition  of  50.  Details  of 
the  draw  can  be  obtained  at  the  ticket  desk 


3  *  TWs  offer  Is  vaHd  Monday  to  Saturday  tmffl  December  1 1 


Birthdays 

today 


TODAY:  Miss  Svetlana 
Beriozova,  ballerina,  56;  Sir 
Mervyn  Brown,  diplomat,  65; 
Sir  Seymour  Egenon,  former 
chairman.  Courts  and  Com¬ 
pany,  73;  Mr  Brian  Glanvilfe, 
author,  57;  Professor  Richard 
Hoggan,  former  warden.  Gold¬ 
smiths'  College,  70:  Sir  John 
Kcit,  former  Governor-General 
of  Australia.  74;  Sir  Robin 


Somerville  College,  Oxford,  55; 
Professor  Sr  Owen  Saunders, 
mechanical  engineer,  84;  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Richard  Smeeton, 
76;  Mr  Justice  Warner,  64. 
TOMORROW:  Professor 
Smrtber  Arnott,  vice-chan¬ 
cellor,  University  of  St  An¬ 
drews,  54;  Mr  N.W.  Ayrton, 
theatre  and  opera  director,  64; 
Mr  Ronnie  Barker,  comedian. 
59;  Mr  Leon  Brittan,  QC,  MP, 
49;  Sir  Peter  Crossman,  brewer, 
80:  Sir  Colin  Davis,  conductor, 
61;  Mr  Michael  Douglas,  actor, 
44;  Sir  John  Farr,  MP,  66;  Mr 


!  Greenwich 
as  the  prin- 
at  a  ladies' 
last  night 
I  College 
nder  D.R.S. 
of  the  CoH- 
-a)  Sir  Rich- 
President, 


Kinahan.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  John  Hills,  racehorse  trainer,  28: 


tbe  County  Borough  of  Belfast, 
72;  Sir  David  Lane,  former  MP, 
66;  Air  Marshal  Sir  John 
Lapsley.  72;  Professor  G.P. 
McNicol,  vice-  chancellor, 
Aberdeen  University,  59; 
Professor  Bernard  NevilL,  de¬ 
signer,  54;  Mr  Anthony  Newfey, 
actor  and  singer,  57;  Mr  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  composer  and 


Sir  David  Hunt,  diplomat,  75; 
Miss  Felicity  Kendal,  actress, 
42;  Mr  J.  MacG.  K.  Kendall- 
Carpentcr,  headmaster, 
Wellington  School,  63;  Sir  Rob- .. 
ert  Muldoon,  CH»  former  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  67; 
Mr  Timothy  Severin,  author 
and  explorer,  48;  Miss  Vivien 
Stern,  director,  NACRO,  47; 


conductor,  74;  Miss  Catherine  Commandant  Daphne  Swilowi 
PesteU,  principal-designate,  former  director,  WRNS,  56. 


Forthcoming 

Major-General  LA.H.  Napier  _ . .  ■  .  „  „ 

presided  at  the  annual  dinner  of  IT131T13ffCS 
The  Royal  Regiment  of  Wales  ^ 

(2401/4 1st  Foot)  Dining  Club  Dr  LA.  Burgh 
held  last  night  at  the  School  of  nod  Miss  B.  McCornu 
In  fen  try.  Warminster.  Brigadier  The  engagement  is  ai 
G.C.  Barnett,  Commandant  of  between  lan  Andrew, 
the  School,  was  the  guestca  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  G. 
26pars  of  honour.  of  Lancaster,  and 

The  Lewd  Lieutenant  of  Harop~  Cleveland, 
shire  attended  a  dinner  given  by 
Officers  of  The  Royal  Hamp-  Mr  TJ.  Halstead 
shire  Regiment  at  Regimental  and  Miss  SJ.  Phoenix 
Headquarters.  Winchester,  last  The  engagement  is  an 
night.  Brigadier  R.G.  Long,  between  Timothy,  soi 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  pro-  and  Mrs  R.E.  Hals 
sided.  Biricenshaw,  West  Y 


Dr  LA.  Rargh 
and  Miss  B.  McCormack 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  lan  Andrew,  younger 


Lord  Lewi  n 
at  the 

icers  of 
Direction 
Navy  held 
Vice- 
pre- 
eis  present 


of  Lancaster,  and  Barbara, 
younger  daughter  of  Dr  and  Mrs 
P.  McCormack,  of  Numhorpe, 
Cleveland. 


Regiment,  pro- 


GrtJfta.  vice. 
“  ‘  .Sir 
— ken: 
an.  J  ft 


Royal  Air  Force  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Society 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  FaxJey-Norris  presided 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  RAF 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Society 


MrTJ.  Halstead 
and  Miss  SJ.  Phoenix 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Timothy,  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  R.E.  Halstead,  of 
Biricenshaw,  West  Yorkshire, 
and  Susan,  younger  daughter  of 
Mrs  C.M.  Galiiford,  of  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  and  the  late  Mr  G.L. 
Phoenix, 


OBITUARY 

air  VICE-MARSHAL 

c.  V.  WINN 

Pioneer  in  wartime  night-ngntmg 
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ground  to  view  it  from.  To  be  neutral 
is  to  refuse  to  respond:  to  refuse  to 
respond  is  to  deny  that  it  is  true. 
Without  involvement,  what  remains 
is  not  an  approximation  that  can  be 
made  good  later,  but  a  quite  felse 
version,  something  else  altogether. 

U  is  entirely  possible  that  too  much 
clinical  familiarity  with  that  some¬ 
thing  else  altogether,  masquerading  as 
an  approximation,  can  have  a  severely 
repellant  effect.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  corpse  and  a  living  person: 
no-one  studying  the  former  would 
claim  to  know  the  latter,  nor  regard 
the  one  as  an  approximation  to  the 
other. 

Teachers  and  broadcasters  come 
closest  to  success  in  this  field  when 
they  are  trying  for  it  least,  operating 
not  in  the  name  of  religion  at  til  but  in 
the  name  of  art.  literature,  poetry, 
music  and  drama.  It  is  permissible 
then  to  do  what  religious  teachers  and 
broadcasters  may  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  do,  to  reach  out  for  that  deep 
personal  response  which  all  true 
artists  regard  as  the  mark  of  their 
success. 

It  is  through  such  arts,  too,  that 
something  of  the  nature  of  religious 
feith  can  sometimes  be  captured  and 
conveyed:  but  it  is  a  rare  skill,  not  one 
to  be  commanded  by  advisory 
committees  or  Acts  of  Parliament. 
They  can  preserve  and  try  to  improve 
education  and  broadcasting  which  is 
“about”  religion.  The  danger  comes 
when  that  is  confused  with  the  real 
thing,  as  it  usually  is. 


-  .... 


mere  helmet  in  tbe  king's 
case)  contrast  vividly  with 
the  naturalness  of  the 
anatomy,  especially  of  the 
feet  and  hands. 

The  dignity  of  the  piece 
is  reinforced  by  the  sepa¬ 
rateness  of  the  two  fig¬ 
ures;  the  only  linking 
features  are  the  bench 


was  among  that  small  band  of 
pilots  who  saw  wartime 
nightfighting  develop  from  an 
infancy  beset  with  seemingly 
insuperable  problems,  to  a 
maturity  in  which  intruding 
Mosquitoes  and  Beaufigfnera 
were  regularly  stalking  and 
killing  enemy  bombers  in  the 
night  skies  of  Europe. 

Born  on  April  20,  1918, 
Charles  Vivian  Winn  was 
educated  at  Wyriiff  College, 
and  joined  joined  the  RAF 
before  the  war. 

When  the  Battle  of  Britain 
began  in  earnest  he  was  serv¬ 
ing  with  No  29  squadron, 
whose  Blenheim  light  bomb¬ 
ers  had  to  try  to  operate  as 
nightfighters,  as  the  precious 
Spitfires  and  Hurricanes  were 
required  to  stem  tbe 
Luftwaffe’s  day  offensive. 

It  was  a  thankless  task.  Slow 
of  speed,  poorly  gunned  and 
lacking  an  accurate  intercep¬ 
tion  radar,  the  Blenheims 
could  only  flounder  about  in 
the  dark,  perhaps  cheering  up 
the  odd  attentive  observer  on 
the  ground  with  the  thought 
that  at  least  “our  boys”  were 
up  there  having  a  go  at  the 
enemy. 

Among  the  many  ingenious 
ideas  the  Air  Ministry  flirted 
with,  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  night  air  defence  situation, 
was  the  “Turbiniite”,  an  air¬ 
borne  searchlight.  By  now  a 
skilled  night  pilot,  Winn  was 
selected  to  take  part  in  the 
experiments  with  this  device, 
in  1941,  flying  in  a  Havoc 
aircraft  whose  aim  was  to 
illuminate  an  enemy  bomber 
for  an  accompanying  fighter. 

In  the  event,  the  prevalence 
of  thick  weather  over  the 
British  Isles  militated  against 


In  1943  Winn  joined  141 
Squadron  of  .Bwuf^tcra, 
which  was  gjuipped  wtit  a 
new  ftigb-definmon  serrate 
radar,  and  enjoyed  consid¬ 
erable  success  m  protecting 
Bomber  Commands  raids 
from  the  attentions  of  Ger¬ 
man  night  fighters. 

Winn  had  a  spell  on  the  staa 
of  100  Group  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  himself,  but  later  re¬ 
turned  to  take  command  ert 
141,  now  equipped  with 
Mosquitoes.  .  . 

By  th»s  time  the  situation  m 
the  air  was  unrecognizable 
from  the  nocturnal  fumblings 
of  1940,  with  the  RAF  at  last 
enjoying  technical  and.  ma¬ 
terial  superiority  over  its . 
opponents.  Winn  commanded 
the  squadron  (now  itself  at¬ 
tached  to  100  group)  on  a 
range  of  missions,  from  beat-, 
ing  off  enemy  fighters  from 
the  bomber  streams,  to  attack¬ 
ing  enemy  airfields,  with 
conspicuous  success. 

After  the  war  he  had  various 
station  commands.  In  1953 
while  in  charge  of  RAF 
Felixstowe  be  received  the 
Queen's  Commendation  for 
Bravery  for  his  part  in  rescue 
work  daring  the  great  floods 
which  inundated  East  Anglia; 

Subsequent  appointments 
included  Chief  of  Plans  at 
SHAPE,  and  his  final  appoint¬ 
ment  was  as  AOC  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland. 

In  retirement  from  the  RAF 
he  was  Chief  Recreation  Of¬ 
ficer,  Anglian  Water  Au-, 
thority,  and  Chairman  of  the 
ex-Services  Mental  Welfare 
Society. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Su¬ 
zanne,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
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MR  HARRY  SIMPSON 


Mr  Harry  Simpson,  CBE,  who 
died  on  September  18  at  the 
age  of  71.  was  formerly 
controller  of  housing  to  the 
Greater  London  Council  and 


From  1974  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1982,  Simpson  was 
controller  ofhousing  and  tech¬ 
nical  services  to  the  GLC, 
where  his  warm  personality 


OS  r-V  • 
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was  the  fiisi  director  general  of  and  tremendous  capacity  for 
the  Northern  Ireland  Housing  work  were  appreciated  by  each 


Executive. 

Henry  George  Simpson  was 


political  administration. 

He  served  on  numerous 


bom  and  educated  in  Enfield,  advisory  bodies,  including  the 


Middlesex.  He  served  with  the 
Royal  Fusiliers  throughout 
the  North  African  and  Italian 


Finer  Committee  on  One 
Parent  Families;  the  Porter 
Committee  on  Rem  Reslrio- 


Campaigns  of  the  Second  nons  in  Northern  Ireland;  and 
World  War,  and  was  men-  the  Secretary  of  Stale’s  adv- 


tioned  in  despatches. 

After  the  war  Simpson 


began  his  career  in  housing  at  raoted  to  CBE. 


isory  committee  on  housing 
finance.  In  1980  he  was  pro- 


Enfield  and,  after  a  period  in  After  retirement  Simpson 
Hackney,  became  director  of  maintained  his  interest  in 
housing  at  Lambeth  in  196Z  housing,  becoming  an  adviser 


During  10  years  at  Lambeth  to  the  urban  housing  renewal 
under  both  political  admin-  unit  at  tire  Department  of  the 

l.  _ J  «- _ - _ _ _ --  . •  i  , 
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istrations  he  pioneered  the 
first  housing  advice  centre  in 


Environment.  He  also  helped 
create  that  department's  hous- 


Brixiqn.  and  was  instrumental  ing  services  advisory  group, 
in  bringing  ethnic  minority  and  was  the  mainspring  re¬ 


groups  into  discussions  about 
bousing. 


hind  The  National  Housing 
Forum,  which  he  chaired,  in 


His  work  in  Lambeth  re-  an  attempt  to  encourage  all 
ceived  recognition  in  1968  the  bodies  involved  in  hoes- 


hpi 


with  the  award  of  the  OBE. 

In  1972  Simpson  took  up 


ing  to  find  common  ground. 
In  1987  he  became  chair- 


appointment  as  first  director  man  of  the  Hanover  Housing 
general  of  the  newly  formed  Association,  and  a  consultant 


Northern  Ireland  Hoosi 
Executive,  with  the  task 


to  the  Guinness  Trust  He  had 
recently  been  appointed  to  the 


establishing  a  new.  fair  and  board  of  the  London  Dock- 
responsive  regional  housing  lands  Development 


organisation  to  assume  the  Corporation, 
responsibilities  of  the  65  for-  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 


mer  housing  authorities. 
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Gladys,  and  a  son,  John. 


MR  IAN  HORSEY 


2“  ftar  V-:‘.V 


Mr  Ian  Horsey,  who  died,  at 
the  age  of  36,  in  a  road 
accident  on  August  27  while 
on  holiday  in  France  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  was 
an  archaeologist  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  expertise  was  widely 
respected. 

Ian  Philip  Horsey  had  been 
archaeological  officer  for  tbe 
Poole  Museums  Service  since 
1976. 


He  had  during  that  time 
prepared  for  publication  the 
site  records  of  a  large  number 


Mr  P3.  Land 

and  Miss  M.  Harper-Bourne 


held  last  night  at  Downing  I  The  engagement  is  announced 


College,  Cambridge. 


w  Israeli-British  relations  ^  m  . 

tones  a  year  but  it  is  ouch 

hate; to  tore  someone  as  tie 


Israeli  envoy  to  head 
the  Clore  Foundation 


between  Paul  Lund  and  Melanie 
Harper-Bourne,  botb  of 
Pul  borough.  West  Sussex. 


By  Our  Foreign  Staff 


The  retiring  iOTsefi  am  has-  City  of  Jerusalem  Museum 
sador,  Mr  Yehuda  Avner,  is  to  and  a  $750,000  community 


become  director-general  of  the  centre  far  the  Arabs  of  the  Old 
Clore  Foundation  m  Israel  City. 


ZT  -  nbm  ’MUr  “ItfeTerj  exdtiog  to  have 
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behind  the  foundatioB.  “1  have 
been  able  to  get  out  four  or  five 


as  a  difficult  period  in  tbe 

relationship. 

“It  was  the  most  gratifying 
thing  any  ambassador  could 
enjoy”  Mr  Araer  said  of  tbe 
plaque.  He  is  looking  forward 
to  his  new  role  with  tbe 
foundation,  which  was  set  up 
by  Sir  Charles  Clore  some  20 
yean  ago. 

*  “I  am  very  excited  about  tbe 


spot” 

.  Mr  Avner,  one  of  brad’s 
most  distiaguisbed  diplomats 
and  an  adviser  to  the  past 
three  Israeli  prime  ministers, 
has  previously  served  la 
Washington.  He  hopes  to 
contra  oe  his  dose  association 
with  the  Government  after  his  j 
return. 

Tie  foundation,  however, 1 


’Mr  JJ.Leadfcy 
and  Miss  RJE.  NeftJeship 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  John  Jeffrey,  eldest  son 
of  Dr  and  Leadley,  of 

CropwdJ  Butler,  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  and  Rachel  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  Mr  J.  and  Dr  J. 
Nettleship.  of  Clay  Cross, 
Derbyshire. 

Mr  J.SJL  Nettleship 
and  Miss  UC.  Pratiey 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  John  Smart  Richard, 
only  son  of  Mr  J.  and  Dr  J. 
Nettleship,  of  Clay  Cross, 
Derbyshire,  and  Louise  Cath¬ 
erine,  second  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Robert  Pratiev,  of  Long 

HanbOrough,  Oxfordshire. 

Mr  XP.Sfedmaa 

arid  Miss  EA.  Staples 

The  engagement  is  announced 
between  John  Paul,  only  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Stedman,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Elizabeth 
Ann,  younger  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mis  Peter  Staples,  of  Maid¬ 
stone,  Kent 


site  records  of  a  large  number 
of  urban  excavations  executed 
by  bis  predecessor  and  numer¬ 
ous  amateur  archaeologists: 
tbe  work  was  at  an  advanced 
stage  at  the  time  of  bis  death 

In  conjunction  with  this 
major  work,  his  role  was  to 
manage  and  organize  the 
Poole  Archaeological  Unit  on 
a  professional  basis  and  to 
ensure  its  response  to  survey 
and  rescue  excavation 
projects. 

Under  Horsey's  direction, 
several  major  rescue  excava¬ 
tions  were  carried  out  includ¬ 
ing,  in  advance  of  the 
Wimborne  bypass,  the  site  of  a 


30-acre  legionary  fortress  and, 
more  recently,  the  Poole 
Foundry  excavations  which 
revealed  boatyard  timbers 
dated  about  1500. 

Another  important  current 
project  was  the  Studland  Bay 
wreck,  for  which  Horsey  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  dedication  and 
commitment  by  teaching  him¬ 
self  to  swim  and  become  a 
qualified  diver. 

Horsey's  extra-mural  work 
brought  his  knowledge  and 
experience  to  a  wider  field  of 
archaeological  activity.  He 
spent  three  years  as  honorary 
secretary  arid  was  vice  chair¬ 
man  at  the  time  of  his  death  of 
the  Dorset  Archaeological 
committee,  which  monitors 
and  coordinates  the  archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  county  and  advises 
voluntary  organizations. 

He  also  spent  three  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Standing  Con¬ 
ference  of  Archaeological  Unit 
Managers,  which  involved 
him  in  archaeological  matters  ’ 
at  a  national  level.  As  a  direct 
result  of  his  work  a  manual  of 
!Jfal5  .a.nd  safety  procedures 

m  w.- l  .  archaeology  was 

published. 
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LIN  JALDAU 

Un  Jaidati,  a  Dutch-born  and  sent  to 
smger  and  authority  on  Yid-  her  parents 
dwh  folk  songs,  has  died,  aged  their  dratS 
75,  in  East  Berlin. 


She  made  a  special  study  of 
Jewish  folk  music  and  was  an 
outstanding  recitalist  of  Yid¬ 
dish  songs. 


Bom  in  Amsterdam  into  a 
Jewish  family,  she  went  into 
hiding  when  the  Nazis  came  in 
1 940  and  joined  a  Communist 
resistance  group. 

She  was  arrested  in  1944 


and  sent  to  Auschwitz,  where 

Tiff-  pJ*fen^s  *“d  brother  met 
their  deaths.  She  was  trans- 

2l?ri.10  B?,SeTC  where  she 
wk  liberated  by  the  British. 

Iwas  ro  a  wretched 
physical  state  that  ended  her 

rPPf5  °f  ever  dancing  again. 
Howevever,  she  recovered  her 
JS"*  ^  under  the  influence 
tojwr  Communist  husband, 
Rebling.  who  be- 
-ame  ner  accompanist,  began 
as  a  singer  inlast 


^Ci-V 


project.  It  is  ooe  of  tbe  most  will  not  be  finwg  up  all  bis 
creative  areas  that  one  can  time.  He  has  two  books  in  the 


enter  into.  Tbe  whole  nature  of  pipeline,  ooe  with  tbe  working 
the  foundation  a»d  its  purpose  title  An  Anatomy  of  the  Jewish 


gives  you  an  opportunity  to  do  People  and  a  second  debuting 


things  for  IsraeL” 

Tbe  foundation's-  projects 
include  improving  a  500-bed 
hospital,  fonbyhg  tbe  new 


his  experiences  at  the  heart  of 
Israeli  poticyraakisg  from  the 
Yom  Kippur  War  to  titeOunp 
David  peace  talks. 


Bloxham  School 

Today  is  Prize  Day.  The  goes  of 
honour  is  Mr  John  Gummer, 
Minister  for  Local  Govemoient 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Woodard 
Corporation.  In  bis  report,  the 
Headmaster,  Mr  M.W. 
Vallance,  will  be  discussing 
plans  forfurtherdevelqpnvent  of 
the  school:  there  is  no  intentipn 
to  respond  to  present  prosperity 
by  an  increase  in  size  but  rather 
by  further  enhancement  of  toe 
quality  of  education  that  tbe 


Mr  Oasde  K.  BeU,  wbtse  Agamic  iKmu.  .  .  ■ 

welcome  visual  relief  to  ^^dS°5!fscb,®S8W 

Californian  desert,  has  died  at  Se  age  of??  m  ^  Southem  . 

Many  a  motorist,  nodding  withweari„~c 
tract  of  Interstate  3  0  between Phoenix  andrS:  a„  ^  <^so!?5  1 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Bell,  who S2Sv**®** 
dinosaurs  in  the  god  sculpted 

landmark,  eagerly  sought 

providing  an  incentive  to  stay  awabefttih  mresL  away^  and 

He  spent  $300,000  and 

Dinney,  the  150-ton  brontosau^S®??8  ' 

'  tyrannosaurus,  on  sixty  acres  of  desert «  r-  ?ex‘  100-ton 
of  his  death  plans  to  add  a  giant  ma«a,JiA'“ab?zon- Al  ^  ti*°e ' 
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DRAWING  DOWN 
THE  MOON 


The  thinking  person’s 
introduction  service 
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SATURDAY  RENDEZVOUS 


FOR  THE  MAN 
SEEKING  THAT 
ONE  SPECIAL 
LADY 


LANDLORDS 


Wa  UKSNTLVfMlAtOUlIlF 
Ubibm  for  at  wamno  wUnHli 

KlimtoHin  Caiiia—.  **W«>rta— ■ 
lahnUi  Hagan  pack.  brfaOaat 
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SAVOR  VTVRE 

A  aoau  CONTACT  NETWORK 
M!TS  TVNRON. 
THOHNMQJL  DGS  AC 


QURAISHX 

CONSTANTINE 

LONDON'S  NO  1  ESTATE  AGENT 

01  244  7356 


Tel:  01-937  8880/ 
01-938  2151 


LONDON  • 

(W>  40M91V01  49I4&J6 
»  HB-L  STREET.  MAYTAHL 
LONDON.  W1X  7FB 


MANCHESTER 


KHKWT  -  On  September  22nd.  1988 
peacefully  in  ScarborouBb  HeopOai. 
Doris  Eattwr  (Dome)  of  Dntverton 
Hail.  Scarborough.  aged  93  years. 
Widow  of  Canon  L  F  Knight  and 
loved  by  all  the  family.  Service  at 
2pm  on  Wednesday.  September  28th 
at  Saint  Martin's  On  The  HM. 
Scarborootii  followed  by  private 
ertmatton.  Floral  tributes  IK  T.  L 
Chapman  &  Son  Ltd.  19/21 


MDWELL  -  On  September  23rd  at  SL 
ItonanlwStt.  Laurence  Patrick 
aged  68.  lad  surviving  son  at  Sm- 
gean  Admiral  and  Mrs  BtdweO. 
Requiem  mass  at  SL  Thomas  of  Can¬ 
terbury  R-C.  ChuniL  Magdalen 
Road.  St  Leonard*,  an  Monday  3rd 
October  at  10am.  followed  by  buriaL 
Flowers  and  enquiries  to  AC. 
Towner  Ltd.  Funeral  Directors.  2/4 
Norman  Road.  St  LnoanbcnSn. 
East  Sussex.  TeL  (0424)  436888. 


CANTLAY  -  on  September  20th.  tn 
hospttaL  Joanne  Mary,  aged  85 
1-ears,  of  Wymondham.  Norfolk, 
widow  of  James  Edward,  a  macb 
loved  mother  and  ffandmother.  Fu¬ 
neral  Wymondham  Abbey  on 
Wednesday  September  28th  M  12 
noon,  followed  by  private  ernnatfan. 
Family  flowere  only.  Donations  If  de¬ 
sired  to 


LAYTON  -  On  September  19th.  peace¬ 
fully  at  Sunbury  Nursing  Horae. 
Geoffrey  Bendyrfw.  aged  96. 
widower  of  Vera,  late  Of  Hong  Kong 
and  Poriock  Weir.  Somerset.  Crema¬ 
tion  at  Hanwortb  Crematorium, 
Houndslow  Road.  Han  worth. 

Middlesex  at  12J0  pm  an  Monday 
September  26th.  Family  Flowers. 
Donations  If  desired  to  London 
Association  for  the  Wind.  14  Verney 
Road.  London.  SE16  3BZ.  Egutrtes 
tn  Lodge  Brothers  of  Ashford.  Tel 
NO.  (07842)  262226.  _ 
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If  your  making  plans 
for  your  death,  please  contact 
the  Samaritans. 

For  most  ol  us.  making  a  Wdl  is  these  unfortunate  people  contact 
the  first  time  we  Omk  seriously  the  Samaritans, 
about  death.  Please  remember  them  in  your 

But  many  people's  fives  are  so  Wifi.  _  „  _  _ 

painful  and  desperate  that  9*  Wite  to  Devid  Evans.  The 
thought  of  dying  is  evefptesent.  Samaritans,  17  Uxbndge  Road, 
evenWeteom^  Stooqh  SU  tSN  far  lusher 

Every  week,  thousands  of 


_  The  .. 
Samaritans 
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Life  below  the  subsurface 


?  ‘  :  .1  i 


A  small  advertisement  In  tie 
daily  circular  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce 
seeking  seems  to  point  to  i 
remarkable  scientific  discovery. 

The  text  of  die  advertisement 
*teln  “industry  interested  in 
'  «  bacteria  isolates  from  the  snb- 
Q|  surface’*- 

These  cryptic  words  actually 
announce  the  astonishing 
discovery  of  communities  of 
bacteria  living  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  Eeitb, 
where  no  life  was  thought 
possible. 

The  conventional  soentmc 
wisdom  is  that  life  extends  little 
deeper  than  the  roots  of  plants. 
After  all,  the  argument  goes, 
what  could  any  living  creature 
find  to  eat  deep  down  in  dark 
rock?  Bet  samples  taken  from 
four  deep  bore  boles  drilled  at 
the  US  Department  of  Energy  s 
Savannah  River  Laboratory 
show  conventional  wisdom  to  be 
wrong- 

More  3,000  different 

kinds  of  bacteria  have  so  tar 
been  discovered,  some  from 
.  depths  as  great  as  a  thousand 
i  feet  below  the  surface-  Ann 
■  virtually  all  the  bacteria  seem  to 
be  new  to  science-  .  , 

Carl  FUennans,  the  projects 
chief  scientist,  says  around 
1,500  types  of  the  bacteria  have 
been  examined  in  detail  W  W 
three  can  be  classified. 
FUennans  expects  to  go  M 
rinding  new  types  of  bacterto 
until  the  drill  hits  bedrock  at 
2JOOO  feet.  Elsewhere  there  may 
be  UTe  at  even  greater  depths. 

FUennans  feels  excited  that 
his  team’s  research  P™* 
“the  biosphere  deeper  into i  the 
geosphere”.  Bat  he  also  finds  it 
curious  that  space  P™te»  were 
sent  to  Mars  to  search  for  traces 
of  extra-terrestrial  life  long  be¬ 


fore  a  project  looked  for  Kfe 
within  Earth. 

Even  the  project  at  Savannah 
River  was  only  possible  because 
some  microbiologists  seized  tbe 
chance  to  join  a  drilling  project 
aimed  at  studying  the  movement 
of  underground  water.  A  project 
to  look  for  life  beneath  the  Earth 
would  have  been  too  unbeliev¬ 
able  to  find  backers. 

With  the  discovery  made,  new 
qaestions  arise.  How  did  tbe 
bacteria  get  there?  And  what  do 
they  live  on?  The  second  ques- 
tfon  may  be  easier  to  answer 
(ban  tbe  first.  Even  at  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  there  are  traces  of 
organic  matter,  some  of  it  an¬ 
cient.  Tbe  bacteria  ding  to  sand 
particles,  apparently  digesting 
traces  of  organic  matter  earned 
by  moisture  moving  slowly 
through  the  ground.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  bacteria’s  rates  of 
metabolism  are  very  low. 

Could  that  same  moisture 
have  brought  tbe  bacteria  from 
soil  at  the  surface?  Tbe  deep 


ground  water  at  Savannah  River 
comes  from  sources  20  to  40 
miles  away  and  moves  so  slowly 
that  it  would  take  between 
40,000  and  70,000  years  for  the 
bacteria  to  be  carried  to  their 
present  location.  That  would 
give  plenty  of  time  for  them  to 
evolve  into  new  species,  adapted 
to  life  nadergro&nd  and  quite 
distinct  from  their  relatives  at 
the  surface. 

FUennans  thinks,  however, 
that  the  bacteria  evolved  from 
ancestors  living  at  the  surface 
long  ago,  and  that  they  were 
trapped  as  new  sediments  were 
laid  down.  Over  tbe  past  seventy 
motion  years  the  area  has  been  a 
part  of  the  ocean,  a  beach  at  the 
ocean's  edge,  a  muddy  bay 
behind  an  island,  and  then  dry 
land.  These  changes  might  ex¬ 
plain  why  bacteria  at  one  depth 
are  completely  di-ferent  from 
bacteria  at  another. 

If  FUennans  is  correct  and  tbe 
bacteria  have  been  isolated  that 
long,  they  may  prove  invaluable 
for  studying  the  evolution  of  life. 
They  may  also  prove  valuable  in 
a  more  practical  way. 

Bacteria  tiring  in  such  a 
strange  world — dark,  at  extreme 
pressure  and  containing  only 
tiny  amounts  of  nutrient  —  might 
be  capable  of  metabolic  re¬ 
actions  as  yet  unknown  to 
indnstry. 

They  might  produce  new 
kinds  of  antibiotic  or  even  be 
able  to  destroy  poMotants  in 
deep  ground  water.  Thus  tbe 
logic  be  bind  advertising  tbe 
bacteria  to  indnstry.  Next  week 
a  group  of  com-pantes  will  meet 
Ftienaans's  research  team  to 
‘discuss  tbe  possibilities. 


‘Godslot’ 
TV  move 
rejected 


Anniversaries 


Religions  Affaire 


Proposals  to  end  religious  pro- 
grain  roes  on  independent  tele¬ 
vision  channels  in  tbe  early 
Sunday  evening  schedules  have 
been  firmly  rejected  by  the 
Central  Religious  Advisory 
Committee,  an  official  joint 
BBC  and  Independent 
Broadcasting  Authority  body. 
At  a  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  tbe  Bishop  of 
London.  Dr  Graham  Leonard, 
the  committee  has  considered 
details  of  proposed  changes  put 
forward  by  representatives  of 
,  the  1TV  independent  television 
companies.  These  would  in¬ 
volve  moving  the  popular  re- 
ligjous  programme  Highway  out 
ot  its  traditional  eariy  evening 
“godslot**  to  an  earlier  time, 

I  thereby  ending  tbe  “bade  to 
back"  arrangement  with  tbe 
BBC's  Songs  of  Praise. 


Tbe  committee  passed  a 
resolution  “strongly  advising" 
the  IBA  itself,  at  its  meeting  on 
September  29.  to  turn  down  the 
proposals  from  the  television 
companies.  In  such  matters  the 
IBA  has  in  the  past  followed  tbe 
committee’s  recommendations. 


Alan  Anderson 

©  NMn-TIiMt  Him  Sarriea  1988 


Latest  wills 

Mr  Duncan  Arthur  Newton 
SSUToT  Chelsea,  left  estate 
valued  at  £ 1 ,082, 1 34  net. 

Lady  Dorchester,  of  Greyweti. 
Basingstoke.  Hampshire,  widow 

of  2nd  and  last  Lord  Dorehesier 

and  daughter  of  the  6th  and  toa 
Lord  de  Blaqujere,  left  estate 

valued  at  £144,732  neL 
Madeline  Longsdon  editor.  ■ of 
Buxton,  Dert»yshire.Je« 
valued  at  £227,780  net-  She  ten 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  the 


residue  equally  between  the 
PDSA,  Help  the  Aged.  Royal 
Society  for  Nature  Conserva¬ 
tion.  Age  Concern  and  the 
Abbeyfield  Society. 

Mr  David  Moulc  Evans,  of 
Dorking.  Surrey,  the  composer 
and  teacher  and  former  profes¬ 
sor  of  composition,  harmony 
and  counterpoint  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  left  estate 

valued  at  £391,912  net- 
Mr  William  Leslie  James 
SMtunerfiehi.  of  Bromsgrov^ 
Hwcfiird  and  Worcester,  left 
Sc  valiSd  at  £154,125  neL 
After  a  bequest  of£l  .000.  he  left 


the  residue  to  the  Royal  Nat¬ 
ional  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr  Arthur  James  Henry  Ashby, 
of  Loughton.  Essex,  left  estate 
valued  at  £  1 ,895,430  nek  He  left 
£474.000  variously  to  personal 
legatees  and  the  income  from 
the  residue  for  the  promotion  of 
charity. 

Mr  Julian  Inver  BalL  of 
Efchingham.  East  Sussex,  left 
estate  valued  at  £1.654.212  neL 
Other  estates  include  (neL  be¬ 
fore  tax  paid): 

Mr  Sidney  Julius  Adler,  of 
London  SW15 . £957.032. 


The  present  arrangement,  the 
committee  said,  was  a  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  public  service 
channels  of  the  strength  of 
public  interest  in  religion  and  its 
importance  in  people's  lives.  To 
end  it  would  be  to  “misread 
popular  opinion"  and  would 
result  in  a  significant  fell  in  the 
viewing  figures  for  religious 
programmes  in  general. 

The  committee  said  it  wanted 
to  encourage  the  programme 
makers  to  find  new  and  popular 
forms  of  religious  programming. 
U  welcomed  a  proposal  for  a 
new  magazine  format  religious 
programme  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings,  but  did  not  regard  that  as 
an  adequate  substitute  for  re¬ 
ligious  television’s  present  place 
in  the  eariy  Sunday  evening 
schedules. 


Polytechnic  news 


_ _ _ _ _ 
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Wales 

The  fallowing  to  be  assistant 
directors  of  the  polytechnic 
from  September  14:  Mr  Richard 
Lewis  {external  affairs);  Profes¬ 
sor  W.  O.  George  (dean  of 
environmental  studies);  Dr 
Richard  Murray-Shelley  (dean 
of  technology  studies)  and  Mrs 
Bridget  Dimond  (dean  of  pro¬ 
fessorial  studies). 


BIRTHS:  Horace  Walpole.  4th 
Earl  of  Orfbrd.  writer,  London, 
1717;  Sir  Alan  (A  P)  Herbert, 
writer  and  politician,  Elstead, 
Surrey,  lg90;  F Scott  Fitzgerald, 
novelist,  St  Paul.  Minnesota, 
1896;  Howard  Walter  Florey. 
Baron  Florey,  pathologist  and 
creator  of  penicillin  therapy, 
Nobel  laureate  1945,  Adelaide, 
1898. 

DEATHS:  Paracelsus,  phy¬ 
sician,  Salzburg,  1541;  Niels 
Finsen,  physician,  Nobel  laure¬ 
ate  1903,  Copenhagen.  1904; 
Melanie  Klein,  psychoanalyst, 
London,  I960. 


Liverpool.  1793;  Thomas  Mor¬ 
gan,  geneticist,  Nobel  laureate 
,1933,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
1866;  Sir  Charles  Cochran,  im¬ 
presario,  Lindfield.  Sussex, 
1872;  Wiliam  Faulkner,  nov¬ 
elist,  New  Albany,  Mississippi, 
1897;  Marie  Rothka,  painter, 
Daugavpils,  Russia,  1903; 
Dmitri  Shostakovich,  Lenin¬ 
grad,  1906. 


Tomorrow 

BIRTHS:  Abraham  Werner, 
geologist.  Freiburg,  Germany, 
1750;  Felicia  Hemans,  poet, 


DEATHS:  Samuel  Butler, 
writer,  (Hudibras).  London,! 
1680;  Johann  Strauss,  (“Ra-* 
detzky  Match"),  Vienna,  1849^ 
Erich  Maria  Remarque,  author- 
(All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front),  * 
Locarno,  1970. 


Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  when! 
Harold  defeated  Tostig  and- 
Hardrada  of  Norway,  1066. 


Lyegrove,  Badminton,  Avon 

(onB4040,  off  the  M4  exit  18) 

Furniture,  Pictures,  Silver;  Porcelain, 

Glass  and  Prints 

Sale:  Monday,  26  September;  1988 

On  view:  Today,  Saturday  24  September,  10  am.-5  pan. 

Tbmorrow,  Sunday  25  September;  10  ajn.-4  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogue,  admits  two:  j£l2 
(Admission  by  catalogue  only) 


Christie’s  Local  Representative: 

Charles  Ebrington 
111  The  Promenade 
Cheltenham 

Gloucestershire  GL50  IPS 
Tel:  (0242)  518999 

CHRISTIE’S 

COUNTRY  HOUSE  SALES 


SPINK  COIN 
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Service  reception 
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Royal  Air  Fore*  Qoedgetey 
The  High  Sherifffor Gloucester¬ 
shire  and  Mr  Douglas  French, 
MP.  attended  a  reception  held 
last  night  at  RAF  Quedgeley. 
Group  Captain  J.B.  Ashali,  Sta¬ 
tion  Commander,  and  Mrs 
Ashali  and  Squadron  Leader 
and  Mrs  CJ.  Paisley  received 
the  guests. 


Today’s  royal 
engagements 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  ColoneJ- 
in-Chief  of  The  Gordon  High¬ 
landers,  will  attend  a  service  of 
dedication  on  the  occasion  of 
the  laying  up  of  the  Old  Colours 
of  the  1st  Battalion,  at  Craithie 
Church,  Aberdeenshire,  al  6.00. 
princess  Margaret  will  attend 
the  Festival  of  British  Raring 
Day  at  Ascot  racecourse  al 
12-30,  and  will  present  The 
Queen's  Trophy  for  The  Queen 
Elizabeth  n  Stakes. 


Appointments 


Mr  Scott  Baker  QC,  to  be  a 
Justice  of  the  High  Court, 
assigned  to  the  Family  Division. 
Chief  Superintendent  Anderson 
Duzm,  of  Thames  Valley  police; 
to  be  Assistant  Chief  Constable 


Farriers’  Company 

The  following  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  officers  of  the  Farriers’ 
■Company  for  the  ensuring  yean 
Master,  Mr  W.  John  Aisford; 
Upper  Warden,  Dr  W.D. 
Tavernor. 


1O30am  &  2.30pm  Wednesday  5th  October 
to  be  held  at  the  Cavendish  Hotel,  London. 

Sale  for  Coinex  Week.  7b  include : 

dr  Greek  silver  and  gold  coins 

★  Roman  silver  coins  and  a  large  number  of  Attzei 

★  The  Erika  Sieber  collection  of  European 
medieval  coins 

■k  Quality  world  coins,  particularly  from  Europe 
and  the  Indian  subcontinent 

k  A  remarkable  find  of  American  banknote  and 
company  archive  material 

★  British  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Catalogues  available  from  the  address  below,  £5  me.  p&p. 
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BREAM’S  KSI  BHUI 

BARGAINS 

FOLDING  CYCLE] 

THE  COMPLETE  WAHIY  CYCLE  -TEENAGE  TO  GRANDMA1 


PU  BUSHS)  IBM 
LIST  PRICE  IS 

£97 


Parker  Knoff 

ORDER  NOW  FOR 
DELIVERY  _ 
BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

ANYWHERE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

eouwwNE  3  sm  SPCEWITEI^5 

BEVERLEY  DROP  END  SOFA 
HORTON  RECLINE*  £399 
GEORGIAN  INCUNEH  £439 
GEORQIAN  3  SIR  3  PCE  SUITE  E1195 

PENSHURST  CHAIR  £279 
CHARLESTON  3  STR  3  PCE  SUITE  21295 
AND  MANY  MANY  MORE 

★  ★  ★ 

hobopy  undersells  _ 

- PETER  ADAMS 

ZOB.  STATION  ROW, 
aWAHE. 

FREEPHONE  PETER  ADAMS 
OR  RING  01-958  3155 

OPEN  MONDAY  -  SATUROAY  9  ua.  -  5JB  pja. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  BRETON  sHIRT 

Q^/R^’Crcam/Green 
^34-36-^8".4<r,4r.44" 
The  Original,  traditional.  French 
,  Fisherman’s  working  shin. 

>5  Made  from  KXHfc  knilied 

cotton  in  France.  So 
comfortable  they’re  addictive! 
We  started  to  sdl  them  seven 
years  ago.  because  we  liked 
them  and  wore  them  so  much, 
we  felt  obliged  lo  share 


LADY  ANTOINETTE  CRIBS 
Cot/Canycot 
Warned  In  Brodarta 

or  otfierjuttttB  ootwtt. 

Safety  mattresa  hadutted. 
SiataUfl  far  baby  up»  8  months 

ctao 

Manor  House,  Botohuret 
Bedford 

Tel:  (023  062)  220 


#  '  ^Suy  two  pairs— post  free ! 
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highest  standard  make  these  nouse 
suitable  lor  aU  occasmns. 
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WAIST  SIZES:  30".  32*.  3*\  36*.  39’.  40  05-95. 
CTAA'.  46*  CT7.55,  4B-.  50'.  52  «■*■ 

Pnt  &  Hacking  99p  IBuy  2  pms-posl  hteL 
Stare  leg  length  27* .  23*.  31  -  33  ■ 

IMbrDMt*  soda  ant  Mud  to  onm rwfiyaprf 
Mid  BBSSO^  our  on  the  tmm bmgun  "■ tfe®  r**- 
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DapL  415241  .  TB  Brighton  Road.  Wonhmg.  West  Smaea. 


THE  IDEAL  GUT 
For  Crossword  Novices 
or  Experts. 

The  exclusive  new  range  of 

THE  times  computer 
CROSSWORDS 

with  special  assistance  for  beginners^ 
featuring  advanced  4th  Generanon  software 
is  available  for  most  IBM,  Amsnad. 
Atari  ST,  Spectrum,  BBC  and  RM  systems 
from  Akom  Ltd. 

Td.  01-852  4575 
For  farther  details. 
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BEAUTIFULLY  BIG 

PHONE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE: 
8*8  SALES  (0895)  441313. 


fine  shirts 
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materials  &  Brochure  tram 
Estabtehad  1929 

SEYMOUR  SHIRTS 


Really  Waterproof 
Clones 

SIZES  Ftr  afl  the  tanWy  me.  tag  Alarge. 

FABRICS  mduda  bnathaUe,  nAXMUea,  tnrf- 
STYLES  Induda  traoch  coals,  panchoa ,  poems, 

nuKOUS  hem  £28.  JACKETS  trem  E1S76 

KSS^I^ims.  capes 

Ring/Send  lor  colour  brochure  +  ttixtojan*** 

ocvtert  FACTORY  SHOP.  Open  Mon-Sat 
^^S^KMO^SSWOBKS. 
BROXBOURNEt  rfcma  knim  no*#- 
Tal  0992  442974 

bjLtfrr  artwiiMw  rnna  J4J  Jm-yn - — 


SHEFFIELD  CUTLERY 
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FOR  THE  HOME 


r^  THE  HAMPSTEAD  PINE  GOaC’ANY 

•  bringing  the  countiy  to  your  home  • 

•  ^dcrSted  tSiViiSp 

furaiture^in^old  ^ 

•  Made  to  measun^JEiT" V 

1  sCTvioe  our  % S g 

•  Any  item  of  *-^l 

furniture  can  be  1  «pw"lT'jSt3aiR  1 
made  to  your  W^^-r-  — ^rJI 
own  desi@i  Lfeaf1* 

OPEN  T  DAYS  10am  -  6pm 

01-435  4496 

238  WEST  END  LANE 

^  WEST  HAMPSTEAD  NW6 


home  furnishings 
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SOFAS,  SOFA  BEDS 

No  Polyurethane  Foam 
lounge  suites,  in  leather  or  fabric 

Made  to  measure  nphobteiy  never 
If  yw?Ke  a  similar  piod^dwiper  we  wfll  refund  the 
J  diDacoce 

East  ddzvery.  First  Class  Service,  How?  Because 
vJcSeH  Direct  From  The  Factoiy 


“^"MertRtSTThe  Actmy 

Liberty,  Crovnwn,  Bkndwwdi  etc 

SOFA  TO  BE» 


ll.  r !  H  i_lL 


SOFA  TO  BED  | 

Factory  and  Stew  At  Unit 
1  Rayford  Street,  Hackney  E8 
(Out  id  Mare  Street  and  WeD  Sized) 
Tet  533  0915 
102  ESSEX  ROAD,  N1 
Open  7  Days  a  Week 
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easythru 


PETDOORS 


SHORT  OF  SPACE? 


TUDOR  CROWN  CUTLERY 

46  UPPER  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 
BRIGHTON.  SUSSEX  JN2JJN- 
Tnhptwne  027809482 


MajfaHBS  British  GeogiiflHBises 

•gSaSaf 

Ciwadeaf  Hwwta  &  Faroare 
Many  iuwrm«i  d™ood  ki» 
froaiOl  w£l20. 

Cn-Kt  Concept  UghtteS 
SifcciiyWitowdwntHpB 

f-jsssrSSsss!f“ 

Cambridge. 

Tet  (0223) 352826 
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SHORT  WITHOUT  * 

AN  EMERGENCY 
‘CONVENIENT’ 
PORTABLE 


-  -1!  '  ',1 

sa 

Sill 

ABiBBartltea,  Draagpng. 
Silent,  Ses^bra  with  Security. 

Our  pswitod  dadsrt  no 

more  wflnd  e*T»»or Waad 
(urnKure  from  a  bored  dog.  No  more 

having  to  rush  homa  to  Id  lha  dog  «A 
andnomoreb^rupfr^ma^or 

wtevfeton  progrerm.  AvataWam  4 
dzwi  to  suit  dl  pem. 

Sand  for  MdMta 
.HaatMapiwpdrad. 


Free  Post.  Market  Harboiough 
Laics  LEI  6  7BR 
TateSwe:  0858  33591 


dustbusters 

PROFESSIONAL  CARPET 

andupholstry 

CLEANERS. 

fabric,  hmdcteinjd 
Including  curtain*-  Rotary 
and  steam  ctoan.  Free 
estimates  and 
protossionxl  sanrice. 
Tet  ci-940  am 


ISLJY  DlKtCT 

■^'.SAVt:  u‘  30,V' 


•TOj  CC  574T17 


MARBONYX  Ltd. 

COMPLETE  FIREPLACES  IN  MARBLE 

EK- 

SOUTHEHD-ON-SEA  (0702)  342662 

297  VICTORIA  AVENUE 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
ESSEX  SS2  6NE 


utostvbwatue 
CUNfT  FURNITWE 
^SYSTEM  EVER 
1  I  DEVISED. 


N,fe£S55S£r 

MCHEL+mW 

«1  BUMmRD  SF.  UMDON  W1H  3AE 
TEL  Ot  935  9629  ‘ 


MAYFAIR  CASTINGS  LTD 

Run  of  Can  Iron  Dog  Grew 
&  Fixe  Bakes 

Contact  Pzul  Heck  or  Peter  Bocon 
for  further  detaik 
Unit  4.  ThonKon  Court 
Thornton  Street, 
Nottingham  NG7  4EW 
TcMmK)  420482 


FOR  THE  GARDEN 


isagPf^?lTl 


0V994  6018  (also  Silk  &  NottaL 


■leather  y<tur  desk 
or  tahU 


1*^0050 

"ftfcfl  mc.pAp 

AotiOfr  tam 

Shutter  Pickerel 
Si  Csherines  Valloy 
Bath  BAiflES 


»3s&r 


THE  TIMES 

SHOP AROUND 

Your  alternative  to  Window  Shopping 
every  Saturday  in  The  Times 

CHINA  to  CUPBOARDS 
DOORS  to  DUVETS 
CONIFERS  to  CONSERVATORIES 
with  editorial 

To  advertise  call  on 

01-481  1920 


IARV 
OF 

THE  TIMES 

CLASSIFIED 


The  Tunes  Classified 
colomns  are  read  by  13 
million  of  the  most  afflooit 
people  in  the  country.  The 
following  categories  appear 
regularly  each  week andare 
generally  accompanied  by 
relevant  editorial  articles- 
Use  the  coapoa  (right),  and 
find  out  how  easy,  fast  ami 
economical  It  is  to  advertise 
in  The  Times  Classified. 

THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 
PERSONAL  COLUMN, 
INCLUDING  RENTALS, 
appears  EVERY  DAY. 


MONDAY 


WEDNESDAY 

Creative  A  Media  Apmtea»g«  , 
Media  and  Maiteiing  with  cmlorBU- 
La  Crew  de  la  Creaw  and  other 
secretarial  appointments. 

Execatm  Creme  for  senior  F.A.  and 
secretarial  position.  _  - 


FRIDAY 

Maw*Acompl«ecirbaJtTS 


HU  in  the  coupon  aad  sttadi  u  to  your  advmisanenf,  writttn  on  a  generate  rifcce  oT 
naner.  ■UowiBK  28  letters  and  rexes  per  line.  Rates  are  l.innw  fa  m  k«  nr.,  a 


rivpuq.  — ,  '.L 

Country,  Overseas.  Rentals.  vnUl 
edhoniL 

Antiques  and  Grfkctahks 

(Monthly)  with  editorial 

THURSDAY 

General  Ap*rei«tiwrets:Bankinga^ 
AcaBmUocy.  Eiioeering. 
ManuggncnL  etc.  with 

La  Crane  de  la  Crone  and  other 

secretarial  appointmenls. 

Legal  La  Creme  for  top  legal 
aamrin 


with  editorial. 

SATURDAY 

wSKSssr 


editorial  fortnightiy 


terttE  Conveywieing  in  divotw. 
^iiks  to  manaaemeat. M® 

gSJsffl*  Window  shoppio* 

from  the  comfort  of  your  own 
borne- 


464,  VbgUa  Street,  London 


Tdcnhone  (Daytime) 


(Pteare  afiow  mee  mnJag  days  pnor  to  iasMiofl  date.) 

(^«(toteB6,vreAMlXtoPlaMttia. 
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A  Swedish  company  is  ready  to  challenge  Habitat’s  dominance  of  the  ‘first  home’  furniture  market  in  the  south 

*  Pine  stripped  and  ready  for  battle 
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IKEA:  1  Munk  clear  lacquer  pine  wall  unit,  £50;  2  Poem  chair  with  beech  arms  and  a  black  corded  cotton 
seat,  £1 05;  3  Ullstead  pure  wool  rug,  £95;  4  Single  quilt  covers  from  £9.50;  5  pillow  cases  from  £1 .70;  6  Set 
of  single  quilt  covers  with  one  pillowcase,  £16.50.  On  unit  7  Wooden  bendyman,  £5.80;  8  Tall  Ballad 
ceramic  vase.  £11;  9  Wooden  candle  holders,  £2.80  each;  10  Pink  candjes,  £1.20  for  pack  of  three; 
11  Presto  wooden  lamp  base,  £17.80;  12  Korus  cotton  shade,  £5.80;  13  Pund  ceramic  vases,  £5.60  for  a 
small  vase,  £7.90  for  the  large  version;  14  Teapot,  £4.95;  15  Hand  towels,  from  £6.60;  16  Bath  towels,  from 
£7.40;  17  Kabinett  circular  glass  vase,  £8;  18  China  ducks,  £3.50  each;  19  Black  ceramic  bowl,  £4.60. 


HABITAT:  1  Quaker  storage  unit  in  ash,  £249  (base  unit),  £139  (top  unit),  £199  (glass  doors  to  top  unit), 
2  Metro  Axminster  wool  rug,  £1 65;  3  Edward  chair,  £255;  4  Zinder  single  duvet  cover,  £21 .99  (double  duvet 
cover,  £27.99  and  £32.99  for  large  double);  5  Annica  Blue  set  of  single  duvet  cover  with  one  pillowcase, 
£15.99  (double  duvet  cover  with  two  pijlowcases,  £21.99  and  £27.99  for  large  double  set).  In  unit:  6  Isis 
earthenware  boxed  set  of  20  pieces  (including  pieces  shown  here)  £69.95;  7  Hand  towels,  from  £3.99  each; 
8  Bath  towels,  from  £7.99  each;  9  Bath  sheets,  £12.99  each;  10  Cassata  ceramic  lampbase,  £6.95; 
11  Cotton  shade,  £3.95;  12  Annica  Blue  housewife  pillowcase,  £2.99.  photographs  by  David  Banks 


Terence  Conran  laun¬ 
ched  Habitat  24 
years  ago,  and  noth¬ 
ing  has  really  hap- 
^  pened  in  British 

Yurnitiire  retailing  since.  Noth¬ 
ing,  that  is,  until  the  Swedish 
company  IKEA,  which  next 
Thursday  opens  its  first 
London  store,  set  up  shop  in 
the  relative  obscurity  of 
Warrington  last  year. 

Habitat  is  the  most  resonant 
of  brand  names,  identifying 
with  a  whole  way  of  life;  but  it 
remains  a  smaller  chain  than 
one  would  expect.  It  has  fewer 
than  60  shops  in  Britain. 

In  its  present  incarnation  it 
has  side-stepped  the  mission¬ 
ary  zeal  of  Terence  Conran’s 
original  concept:  bringing 
affordable,  well  designed, 
sophisticated  products  to  the 
masses.  Habitat  is  in  the 
business  of  selling,  furniture, 
.not  social  engineering.  De¬ 
spite  opening  its  newest  stores 
out-of-town  sites,  it  is 
perceived  as  catering  to  the 
urban  middle  classes,  perhaps 
those  furnishing  their  first 
homes  before  trading  up  to 
Heals  or  the  Conran  Shop. 

Despite  offering  a  range 
which  exhibits  not  dissimilar 
tastes,  IKEA  is  taking  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  from  Habitat. 
With  the  strength  and  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  of  a  multi¬ 
national  chain  (it  has  furniture 
hypermarkets  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia).  IKEA  is 
challenging  the  rock  bottom 
end  of  the  mass  market  head 
on.  Despite  the  occasional 
crummy  reproduction  coach 
lamp,  and  just  a  little  too 
much  reliance  on  Scandina¬ 
vian  pine,  it  does  cater  lor 
%/ery  room  of  the  house  with 
considerable  flair. 

What  is  so  impressive  about 
IKEA’s  operation  is  the  sheer 
scale.  The  product  range  cov¬ 
ers  every  conceivable  neces¬ 
sity,  accessory  and  luxury  for 
homes  and  gardens  —  from  the 
humblest  screwdriver  to 
the  banks  of  floor-to-ceiling 
storage  units. 

If  IKEA  works  in  Britain, 
arid  the  experience  in 
Warrington  suggests  that  it 
will,  then  the  country  will  be 


in  for  a  taste  revolution: 
Habitat  taste  not  just  for  the 
inner  city  gentrifiers,  but  for 
the  council  estates  too. 

IKEA’s  strategy  does  not 
rely  simply  on  offering  sen¬ 
sible.  stylish  furniture  at 
remarkable  prices  (so  cheap, 
in  fact,  that  one  suspects  that 
file  profit  margins  of  some 
existing  retailers  may  be  a 
touch  too  well  upholstered); 
crucial  to  its  success  is  selling 
huge  volumes  of  furniture, 
which  can  alone  justify  the 
scale  of  production  needed  to 
bring  prices  down. 

For  this,  the  company  is 
geared  up  to  the  changing 
pattern  of  shopping  in  the 
Eighties.  The  High  Street  is 
dying,  so  IKEA  is  a  store  for 
people  who  would  rather  not 
run  the  risk  of  gening  the  car 
clamped  in  the  town  centre. 
The  group  prefers  huge  sites, 
with  vast  car  parks,  on  the 
edge  of  towns  —  the  store 
which  opens  this  week  in 
Wembley  has  space  for  1,000 
cars. 


Above  all,  IKEA  ca¬ 
ters  for  young  fam¬ 
ilies  who  spend 
their  Saturday 
mornings  shopping 
together.  It  offers  fully  super¬ 
vised  play  areas  for  children 
aged  from  three  to  seven, 
video  room  for  older  children, 
a  restaurant,  bistro,  and  deli. 

Ray  Nethercott,  chief  exec¬ 
utive  of  Habitat  (UK),  com¬ 
mented:  “Where  Habitat  is  in 
geographical  proximity  to 
IKEA  there  is  bound  to  be 
competition  but,  more  pos¬ 
itively,  the  opening  of  IKEA 
will  heighten  the  awareness  of 
home  adornment  and  benefit 
home  furnishings  retailers 
throughout  the  country." 

Nicole  Swengley 

IKEA  opens  on  Thursday  at  2 
Drury  Way,  North  Circular 
Road,  London  NW10  (01-451 
561 1).  On  September  29  and 
30,  the  store  opens  9am-Bpm; 
on  October  1  and  2,  from  9am- 
6pm-  Thereafter  opening  hours 
are  10am -6  pm  Mon-Fri,  9am- 
6pm  Sat.  IKEA  is  also  at  910 
Europa  Boulevard,  Westbrook, 
Warrington.  Cheshire. 
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nv  new  accessories  made  exclusively  for  Harvey 
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Publisher’s  Face  £12.95 


W)fi  .3  A  LEATHER-BOUND 
r  l/l A3  PERSONAL  ORGANISER 
I  ^  FOR  ONLY 

StySsWy  bound  in  mawteek  learner.  Contains 
sachems  lor  notes. ..  projects ...  expenses .. . 
abbesses  aw*  cards  .  telephone  numbers 
..  arvt  day.  Keep  the  lactt  ot  your  He  at  your 
tabmips.  Vows  tor  juaCSSSwhenyojjon 
Readers  Choice.  Just  bdi  the  txn  CSLWB 

on  the  coupon  HfM 


Readers  Choice,  FREEPOST,  Swindon,  SN3  4BR. 


Please  accept  my  application  and  enrol  me  as  a 
member  of  Readers  Cholca  and  send  me  the  three 
reference  books  featured  here.  If  I  decide  to  keep  them 
you  win  charge  me  only  £4.50,  plus  a  total  of  £135 
towards  past  and  pad^g.*  HI  also  want  the  Personal 
Organiser  far  only  £5.96 1  win  tick  the  box.  If  f  am  not 
completely  satisfied  I  will  return  ah  four  items  within  ten 
days,  my  membarahjj  w9  be  canceled  and  I  wffl  owe 
nothing. 

As  a  member  l  wia  receive,  about  every  three 
months,  a  FREE  edfton  of  the  dub  magazine  horn 
whfch  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  one  book.  I  understand 
that  the  minimum  length  of  membership  s  for  4 
magazines.  If  alter  this  time  I  wish  to  cancsl,  I  will  do  so 
by  giving  one  month's  notice  in  writing.  All  books  we 
offered  for  at  least  25%  less  than  the  pubtishere' prices 
{ptus  post  and  packing).  I  am  over  1 8  years  of  age. 


Published  at  £45.85 

A  LEATHER  BOUND 
PERSONAL  ORGANISER 

Normally  published  at  £45.85, 
these  three  magnificent 
reference  books  are  yours  for 
jm  mmwmm  only  £4.50,  plus  p.&p.*,  as  your 

SftAVK  introduction  to  the  great  savings 

■f£S2L5?  ahead  in  Readers  Choice. 

Thai  save,  save,  save ...  on 
■&?  the  boohs  everyone’s  talking 

As  a  member  youH  continue  to 
save  pounds  on  today’s  bat 
books.  At  least  25%  OFF 
publishers’  prices  -  sometimes 
as  much  as  50%  OFF. 

An  Tnmvafied  choice 
About  evqy  three  months  we 
will  offer  you  over  400  of  the 
_  latest  boots.  Fiction.  Humour. 
Children's  books.  Cookery 
books.  Superbly  illustrated 
reference  books.  And  books  of 
top  TV  series.  All  of  them  full- 
length  editions. 

You  won’t  have  to  wait  for 
these  new  books  -  you’ll  be 
offered  the  latest  titles  as  soon  as 
they’re  published.  There’s  no 
difference  in  quality,  of  course - 
just  £££s  lopped  off  die 
publishers’  prices- 

Time  to  bpowse,  time  to 
choose,  with  our  low,  low 
commitment 

Readers  Choice  magazine  arrives 
at  convenient  intervals  of 
approximately  three  months. 

You  have  at  least  six  weeks  to 
make  your  selection.  And  all  you 
need  to  do  is  choose  at  least  one 
book  - any  book  you  like — from 

magazine.  The  minimum 

length  of  membership  is  only 
four  magaymre. 

- - -  ' - - — I  It’s  higf}  time  you  started 

,  SN34BR.  (Lg)  .  buying  your  books  this 

_ _ _  .  .  I  econo*^cal  way.  Ask  to  see  these 

1  1 1  2  II  3  (UloSM  I  ;  three Stipefb reference  books 

ti  - " - " - IL—J - f*,: [  right  now.  But  please  send  no 

1  money  with  the  coupon.  If  you 

Mr/MrsJMiss - block  letters  |  316  not  delighted,  just  send  them 

n  t  back  and  qwe  us  nothing. 


Membartipof  ms  dub  imtod  loom  per  TTonq 
household.  Overseas  send  tor  dBiaSa. 

PLEASE  SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW 
NO  STAMP  NEEDED 


Actual  see:  T  v.  5"  *  rtf**. 


P.O.  Box  199,  Swindon,  5N34PX. 

The  Quarterly  Book  Club 
From  Britain’s  Biggest 
Bookclub  Organisation 
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Mercury  Fire-damaged  rig  floated  free  of  disasterwell 


poison 
found  in 
seals 

By  David  Nicholson- Lord 

High  levels  of  mercury,  one  of 
ihe  most  poisonous  heavy 
metals,  have  been  found  in 
seals  by  researchers  investigat¬ 
ing  the  viral  epidemic  which 
has  devastated  North  Sea 
common  seal  populations 
over  the  last  five  months. 

Unpublished  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  The  Times  show 
that  seals  from  the  Wash,  the 
stretch  of  British  coastline 
which  has  suffered  most  in  the 
epidemic,  had  up  to  652  parts 
per  million  (ppm)  of  mercury 
in  their  liver.  Even  higher 
levels  have  been  found  in  grey  . 
seals  from  the  Irish  Sea.  where  , 
two  samples  sem  by  Green-  1 
peace,  the  environmental  1 
organization,  for  analysis  have  j 
yielded  levels  of  2. S60  and 
1.260  ppm  of  mercury.  Dr  ! 
Paul  Johnston,  a  Greenpeace-  I 
sponsored  aquatic  toxicologist 

at  Queen  Mary’s  College, 
London,  described  the  find¬ 
ings  as  “horrendous". 

Although  there  are  no  legal 
limits  on  the  content  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  food  in  Britain,  the 
EEC  stipulates  a  ceiling  of  0.3 
ppm  in  fish.  According  to  the 
Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecol¬ 
ogy,  where  the  tests  were 
conducted,  people  who  die 
from  mercury  poisoning  have 
concentrations  in  the  kidney 
of  between  10  and  70  ppm. 

There  is  disagreement  on 
the  significance  of  the  find¬ 
ings,  however.  Experts  from 
the  Sea  Mammal  Research 
Unit  at  Cambridge  said  that 
research  in  the  1970s  in¬ 
dicated  that  seals  could  render 
mercury  biologically  inactive 
by  effectively  neutralising  its 
harmful  methyl  content. 

Ms  Sheila  Anderson,  deputy 
head  of  (he  unit,  said  i!  was 
possible  methyl  mercury 
could  affect  the  animals'  im¬ 
mune  system,  making  them 
less  resistant  to  disease. 

Mercury  is  a  neuro-toxin 
discharged  in  industrial  efflu¬ 
ent,  which  passes  up  the  food 
chain  and  accumulates  in 
higher  mammals. 

Although  canine  distemper 
virus  has  been  pinpointed  by 
Dutch  researchers  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  epi¬ 
demic.  the  findings  will  fuel 
the  suspicions  of  scientists 
who  argue  that  pollution  may 
well  be  the  underlying  cause, 
rendering  the  seals  vulnerable 
to  a  virus  which  they  are  likely 
to  have  encountered  before 
but  fought  off. 
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A  fire-fighting  ship  pumping  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  on  to  the  stricken  Ocean  Odyssey  yesterday  to  damp  down  the  fire  on  the  drilling  rig 

New  Thatcher  attack  on  EEC  red  tape  Witness  retracts 


Continued  from  page  1 
implement  the  airport  agree¬ 
ment  reached  with  Spain. 

Under  the  deal,  Spanish 
citizens  would  be  allowed 
direct  access  to  Gibraltar  air¬ 
port  and  would  not  have  to  go 
through  Gibraltar’s  immigra¬ 
tion  and  Customs  control.  But 
so  far  the  colony’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  refused  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation. 

The  Prime  Minister  said 
that  it  was  a  good  agreement 
for  all  concerned  and  showed 


that  the  talks  between  Britain 
and  Spain  could  produce  prac¬ 
tical  results. 

She  hoped  that  it  would  be 
implemented,  but  pointed  out 
that  Britain  could  not  insist. 
She  added  that  persuasion,  the 
most  powerful  and  telling 
weapon  in  a  democracy,  was 
the  only  option  open  to  her. 

Mrs  Thatcher,  whose  tone 
was  slightly  softer  towards 
Europe  than  at  the  beginning 
of  her  controversial  trip,  also 
effectively  ruled  out  British 


membership  of  the  European 
Monetary  System  before  the 
next  election. 

Sbe  said  that  she  wanted  to 
see  the  rest  of  the  Community 
following  the  lead  of  Britain, 
West  Germany,  The  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Luxembourg  by 
allowing  freedom  of  capital 
movement  and  by  scrapping 
exchange  controls  by  1990. 

•  GIBRALTAR:  The  Gibral¬ 
tar  Government  yesterday 
welcomed  Mrs  Thatcher’s  re¬ 


newed  commitment  to  respect  | 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of! 
Gibraltar  on  the  question  of 
sovereignty  (AFP  reports).  1 
An  official  communique  i 
also  underlined  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mrs  Thatcher  that 
Madrid  should  not  seek  to 
impose  on  a  people  a  solution 
which  they  do  not  democrati¬ 
cally  desire.  In  a  1967  referen¬ 
dum  only  44  Gibraltarians 
voted  for  Spanish  sovereignty 
while  12,138  voted  to  retain 
the  British  connection. 


Madrid  hears  corner  shop  philosophy  of  No  10 

.  .  - «  mnw  dKati  did  nnt  pvwrt  tn  make  tra« 


From  Nicholas  Wood 

Madrid 

Mrs  Thatcher  launched  her 
own  version  of  a  United  States 
of  Europe  yesterday  by  open¬ 
ing  Spain's  first  branch  of 
Marks  &  Spencer. 

Her  crusade  for  a  market- 


based  solution  to  the  question  occasion  to  give  a  corner  shop  did  not  expect  to  make  was 
of  continental  unity  took  shape  slant  to  her  political  phflos-  with  Sir  Ian  MacGregor,  the 
in  the  centre  iff  Madrid,  where  ophy.  Greater  friendship  be-  former  Coal  Board  chairman 
the  retailer  has  found  house  tween  nations  was  not  only  with  whom  she  did  not  always 
room  in  the  Galerfas  about  contacts  between  gov-  see  eye  to  eye,  particularly 
Predados  department  store.  ernments,  but  about  more  during  the  nunere  strike.  As  a 

Besides  trying  on  a  black  trade  and  more  contacts  be-  director  of  the  British  public 


Spanish  style  Angora  beret  tween  people,  she  said, 
the  Prime  Minister  used  the  One  contact  Mis  T1 


reeo  people,  she  said.  company  owning  the  main 

One  contact  Mis  Thatcher  building  he  welcomed  her. 


Continued  from  page  1 
in  GibraJiar  and  was  assisting 
the  Thames  i  elevision  team. 

He  said  he  then  received  a 
call  from  Mr  Finch  who  had 
discussed  the  incident  with 
him. 

He  told  the  inquest  that  the 
substance  of  both  his  hand¬ 
written  statement  and  the 
affidavits  were  untrue  and  he 
wanted  to  retract  them. 

He  said  that  on  the  day  of 
the  shooting  he  had  heard 
what  sounded  like  fire  crack¬ 
ers  while  he  was  driving  dose 
to  the  spot  where  Savage  died. 
But  he  did  not  see  the  terrorist 
fall. 

His  first  statement  had  said 
however  "To  my  amazement 
I  saw  a  man  lying  on  the  floor 
bleeding  considerably.  At  that 
moment  a  man  showing  an 
identity  card  and  Hearing  a 
black  beret  had  his  foot  on  the 
dying  man’s  throat.  At  that 


instance,  he  fired  a  further 
three  to  four  shots." 

Mr  Asquez  told  the  inquest: 
"I  gave  the  statement  to  Bob 
Randall.  At  that  lime  I  was 
underpressure.  He  kept  phon¬ 
ing  me  twice  a  day  waating  me 
to  appear  on  television  and 
give  an  interview". 


Major  Randall,  who  had 
video  film  of  shootings 


Continued  from  page  2 

forcing  it  back  down  to  stem 
the  flow.  Eventually,  he  said, 
the  unusual  amount  forced 
them  to  use  one  of  the  biggest 
mud-weights  ever  activated  in 
the  North  Sea. 

“We  didn’t  take  the  .pres¬ 
sure  off.  We  kept  pumping 
down  more  mud  but  it  got  to 
the  point  yesterday  when  we 
just  couldn't  hpld  it  any 
more." 

By  then  it  was  clear  to  the 
crew  that  a  blow-out  was 
imminent. 

“I  have  never  seen  anything 
Kke  it  There  was  a  noise  like  a 
jet  engine  and  everything  was  . 
shaking,”  he  said. 

Yesterday,  Ocean  Odyssey  - 
was  dowsed  with  seawater  to 
bring  down  its  temperature 
after  the  huge  blaze  which 
virtually  engulfed  the  rig, 
Grampian  Fire  Brigade  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  lolair,  a  fire 
fighting  craft  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  such  emergencies, 
were  preparing  the  rig  for 
boarding. 

Two  members  of  Mr  Red 
Adair's  American  fire  fighting 
team  arrived  in  Aberdeen 
yesterday  after  flying  in  from 
Los  Angeles  and  Dallas, 
accompanied  by  experts  from 
Arco,  to  assess  the  extent  of 
the  job  they  face  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  fire. 

In  Aberdeen,  Mr  Campbell 
Reid,  offshore  organizer  of  the 
Manufacturing  and  Finance 
Union,  called  for  a  suspension 
of  North  Sea  drilling  opera¬ 
tions  pending  a  full  scale 
safety  review,  but  Mr  Cecil 
Parkinson,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Energy,  resisted  the  calls 
and  insisted  his  department’s 

safety  directorate  was  properly 
managed- 

Mr  Reid  said  be  feared  that 
oil  companies  had  lost  control 
of  safety. 

He  said  he  hoped  that  the 
public  inquiry  into  the  Piper 
Alpha  disaster,  under  Lord 
Cullen,  would  now  incor¬ 
porate  the  Ocean  Odyssey 
incident. 

“We  hope  that  inquiry  will 
examine  the  whole  of  the 
North  Sea  safety  operation,  in 
particular  the  issue  of  an  ' 
independent  safeLy  inspec¬ 
torate  and  workers  rights  to 
raise  questions  on  safety  is¬ 
sues. 

“Those  two  aspects  need 
action  and  in  the  absence  of 
action  we  continue  to  face 
unnecesary  exposure  to  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  and  limb." 

Lloyd’s  of  London,  the 
international  insurance  mar¬ 
ket,  said  yesterday  that  it  was 
still  too  soon  to  say  how  much 
the  damage  to  Ocean  Odyssey 
would  cost  world  insurance 
markets. 
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Scotland  and  much  of  Eng¬ 
land  showery  with  bright 
spells.  Possible  thunder.  Northern  Ireland,  Wales  and 
southern  England  showery.  A  windy  day.  Outlook:  unsettled. 

(  ABROAD  1  (  AROUND  BRITAIN  ) 


MIDDAY:  J*=tfturxJer;  dKjrtzzte;  to -tog;  s-stmc 
st-sJoflt;  sn-snow;  Wain  e-aoud;  r-n*i 
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ACROSS 

1  Plant  very  easy  to  cultivate,  hav¬ 
ing  only  heads  (5). 

4  Aschertain  what  keeps  the  food 
hot  (4-5). 

9  Representative  tn  embers  of  the 
RAF  -  they  keep  things  going 
(9). 

10  Flora  somewhat  barbed  about 
first  pan  of  play  (5). 

11  Expectant  mothers  in  court?  (6- 
2-7). 

12  Beef  and  other  edible  flesh  (6). 

14  Spill  the  beans  about  company 

cheating  (8). 

17  Rearguard  round  fat  American 
woman  (SL 

19  Soldiers  advanced  money  at  one 
time  (6). 

22  Economise  on  errands  -  his 
own,  possibly  (4,2,4, 5). 

24  Poet  socially  acceptable  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  port  (3). 

25  Embarrassed,  I  returned  every¬ 
thing  to  Guy  (3,2,4). 

26  Defends  as  fashionable  a  lack  of 
colour  (9). 

27  Found  ahead  in  the  tennis 
match  (3,2). 

Concise  crossword,  page  62 
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DOWn 

1  Signal  carrying  little  weight 
(4,5). 

2  Money  invested  in  food  sent  up 
only  just  warm  (5). 

3  War  criminal  concealing  resent¬ 
ment  —  oue  (o  whom  there’s  a 
lot  coming  (7). 

4  Vm  foolish  and  faint-hearted, 
getting  upset  about  onset  of  win¬ 
ter  (6). 

5  The  place  to  get  a  snack  (8). 

6  Drug  taking  care  of  novelist  (7). 

7  To  pick  on  Timothy,  one’s  in 
the  wrong  (9). 

8  Deploring  the  devastation  in¬ 
flicted  on  German  capital  (5). 

33  Passed  the  start  first,  without 
preparation  (3-6). 

15  Drop  off  a  new  design  for  Pete’s 
logo  (2,2^5). 

16  Poisonous  part  of  weed  found  in 
one  bed  amongst  several  (8). 

18  Greed,  in  a  strange  way, 
predominated  (7). 

20  Bill  has  no  love  for  a  loyal  friend 
(7). 

21  Him  producer  and  actor  —  nov¬ 
elist  too  we  hear  (6). 

22  Happy,  perhaps,  to  lake  part  in 
World  War  four  (5). 

23  Criticise  cook  (5). 
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WORD-WATCHING 

A  daily  safari  through  the 
language  jungle.  Which  of  the 
possible  definitions  is  correct? 
By  Philip  Howard 

BLECH 

a.  Afrikaans  for  a  Black 

b.  An  expression  of  distaste 
e.  To  blanch  by  freezing 
GOO  NT 

s.  The  male  moorhen 

b.  A  mountainous  pony 

c.  Computer  failure 
QUIDNUNC 

a-  A  nosey-park er 

b.  A  Step-node 

c.  Ao  exclaim  Don  of  (rietssre 
REM.4NET 

a.  A  Belgian  Post-Impressionist 

b.  A  gladiator's  gauntlet 

c.  Legal  postponement 

.Answers  oa  page  42 
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Ratos  for  smalt  denomination  bank  notes 
only  as  supplied  by  Barclays  Ban*  PLC. 
Different  rates  apply  to  Travellers ' 
cneques. 

fleW  Price  Index:  107.9  (August) 

tendon:  The  FT  index  dosed  up  8.1  & 
1446.1 . 

New  Yorfcr  The  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  closed  at . 
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(  ~  TOWER  BRIDGE 

Tow  Bridge  wtf  he  Hired  at  10.00am  today: 
On  Sunday,  trie  bndga  wfl  be  fitted  at  5.40pm 
and  6.40pm. 

(  YESTERDAY  ) 

Temperatures  at  midday  yesterday:  c,  cloud:  f , 
far;  r.  ram;  s,  sun. 
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Liquidators*  figures  point  to  37%  refund 


Taylor  Woodrow,  the  con-| 
struction  group,  under  appar¬ 
ent  threat  of  a  takeover  bid 
from  Sir  Jeffrey  Sterling's 
P&O  group,  has  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  J  Henry  > 
Schroder  Wagg  as  merchant 
bank  adviser  on  “future  cor¬ 
porate  strategy.'’ 

The  move  is  regarded  in  the 
City  as  evidence  that  Sir 
Frank  Gibb,  the  Taylor  j 
Woodrow  chairman,  is  hastily 
building  a  war  cabinet,  in 
readiness  for  a  potential  bid 
from  P&O,  which  has  amass¬ 
ed  a  10  per  cent  stake. 

The  group  is  retaining  the 
services  of  Hambros  Bank,  its 
long-standing  adviser,  whose 
chairman  Mr  Charles  Hambro 
is  on  the  TW  board. 


New  blow  to  hopes 


of  BCI  investors 


By  Lawrence  Lever 


THE  POUND 


US  dollar 

1.6720  (+0.0045) 

W  German  mark 

3.1333  (+0.0009) 

Trade-weighted 

75.2  (+0.1) 


STOCK  MARKET^ 


FT  30  Share 

1446.8  (+6.1) 

FT-SE  100 

1792.4  (+3.7) 

Bargains 

20372 

USM  (Datastream) 

n/a 


The  first  figures  released 
by  the  liquidators  of  Bar- 
low  Clowes  International, 
the  offshore  arm  of  the 
crashed  investment 
group,  indicate  that  only 
£52  million  out  of  £140 
million  of  investors’ 
money  —  or  37  per  cent  — 
will  be  recovered. 

This  is  considerably  below 
estimates  given  by  Mr  Peter 
Cowes,  the  former  Barlow 
Cowes  chief,  and  by  other 
sources  which  estimated  a 
likely  payout  of  more  than  50 
per  cent.  After  deducting  the 
costs  of  the  liquidation,  inves¬ 
tors  may  receive  only  a  third 
of  their  money  back. 

Mr  Michael  Jordan,  of  Cork 
Gully,  one  of  the  joint  liq¬ 
uidators.  stressed  yesterday 
that  the  liquidators'  figures 


were  “the  best  estimates  on 
current  information  avail¬ 
able”.  “Our  investigations  are 
far  from  complete,"  he  said. 

He  also  gave  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  when  BCI  investors 
could  expect  to  see  some  of 
their  money  back.  “We  would 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
pay  a  small  distribution  to 
investors  in  BCI  early  next 
year  to  alleviate  their  immedi¬ 
ate  hardship”  he  said. 

The  liquidators  task  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by 
the  enormous  amount  of  trac¬ 
ing  which  they  have  had  to  do 
to  discover  where  investors' 
money  went. 

For  instance  $900,000  was 
used  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  a  yacht  called 
Yara.  This  money  went 
through  1 1  different  bank 
accounts  —  one  in  Gibraltar, 


five  in  Jersey,  four  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  one  in  Geneva  — 
before  being  paid  out  to 
finance  the  purchase. 

The  tables  below  indicate 
what  has  happened  to  the 
offshore  funds  of  Barlow 
Clowes  between  1977  and 
1988.  when  the  firm  operated 
funds  outside  the  UK. 

The  £225  million  received, 
in  the  liabilities  table,  is  the 
total  amount  that  investors 
put  into  the  offshore  ftmds 
based  in  Jersey,  then  Geneva 
and  finally  Gibraltar. 

The  notional  gains  of  £24 
million  are,  in  fact,  fictitious. 
They  represent  returns 
attributable  to  those  investors 
who  elected  to  have  their  gains 
accumulate,  but  which  were 
never  actually  made.  The  £24 
million  of  notional  gains  is 
considerably  less  than  pre- 


BARLOW  CLOWES  INTERNATIONAL 
LIABILITIES  AND  ESTIMATED  REALISATIONS 

GabHrttes  (Sm) _ _ Estimated  realisations  (Em) 


STOCK  MARKETS 


New  York 

Dow  Jones .  2084.46  (+4.45)- 

Tokyo 

Nikkei  Average _ _ _ ...  Closed ! 

Kong  Kong: 

Hang  Seng . —  2454.38  f-1.46)  I 

Amsterdam:  Gen _  269.5  (-1.2) 

Sydney:  AO  _ . . 1551.3  (+9.7) 

Frankfurt 

Commerzbank . 1567.4  (+0.1) 

Brussels: 

General . .  5229.5  (-28.0) 

Parrs:  CAC . - .  370.7  (-03) 

Zurich:  SKA  Gen _ 477.1 1+23) 

London: 

FT.— A  All-Share  . . n/a 

n;.-"500" . n/a 

FT.  Gold  Mines  . . 164.6  (+13) 

FT.  Fined  interest .....  96.21  (+031) 

FT.  Govt  Secs  - . 87.16  (+0.19) 

Recent  Issues  Page  20 

Closing  prices  Page  23 


Cash  deposited 
Notional  gams 
Total 

Gains  pad  out 
Cash  withdrawis  . 

Total 

Net  claims  from  investors 


225 

24 

249 

9 

100 

109 

140 


Loans  to  companies  connected  to  Mr  Clowes 
and  associates 
Cash  fo  bank 
Gilts 

Personal  assets  assigned  by  Mr  Clowes 
Back-to-back  loans  for  James  Ferguson 
Claims  against  BCGM 
Total  estimated  realisations 


23.0 

14.3 

1.8 

1.5 

53 

6.0 

52.1 


vious  estimates,  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  actual  losses  on  the 
£140  million  owed  to  inves¬ 
tors  are  larger  than  thought. 

On  the  liabilities  side  only 
£23  million  out  of  the  £86 
million  of  loans  made  to 
companies  connected  to  Mr 
Gowes  and  associates  is 
thought  to  be  recoverable. 

A  total  of  £8  million  has 
been  paid  on  the  expenses  of 
the  offshore  operation.  The 
liquidators  are  unable  to  say  at 
the  moment  if  this  money  was 
expended  properly. 

The  realizations  also  in¬ 
clude  a  claim  of  £6  million 
against  Barlow  Clowes  Gilt 
Managers  representing  the 
balance  of  monies  owed  to 
BCI  as  a  result  of  mixing  of  the 
two  funds.  However,  the  £6 
million  figure  is  open  to 
question.  It  is  arrived  at  by 
using  a  straightforward  deduc¬ 
tion  between  the  £16  million 
of  BCI  money  transferred  to 
BCGM  and  the  £10  million  of 
BCGM  money  paid  to  BCI. 
Butlhe  legal  position  is  com¬ 
plicated  and  a  straightforward 
deduction  might  not  be  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  liquidators  are  holding 
£52.5  million  cash  to  meet 
BCGM  investors’  claims  of 
£52  million. 


Lonrho  talks  tough  as 
its  shares  leap  ahead 


MAIN  PRICE  CHANGES 


RISES: 

AUisd  Lv.?ns . .  *56p  <+36p) 

RM  Douglas .  285Vlp(+10p) 

Booker  . - .  382V*p(+8p) 

GF  Lovell - 155p  (+I7p) 

Grand  Met . 496p(+1" 

SraKia  . 96p(+8p 

Trust  house  Forte  _  261V4p(+9^p) 

MuRitine  Elect . 6ip  (+10p) 

Refuge . 461  Kp  (+10p) 

Steel  BumJI  .  2Z7Y,p  (+9p) 

J  Nall  .  l98’/ip(+15p) 

RecardoEnq .  119fcp  (+10p) 

Rothmans  B' .  449p  (+1 1  fcp) 

WPP .  469 Vi  p  (+10p| 

Lonrho  - 34114p(+38p) 

FALLS: 

Lasmo .  556!'»p(-iQ,,ip) 

Local  London -  505p  (-30p) 

Brent  walker  — . . .  345p  (-14p> 

Hardanger .  680p  (-I5p) 

Jermyn  . 250p(-50p) 

4pm  prices 


INTEREST  RATES 


London:  Bank  Base:  12% 

3-month  Interbank  12Vi2'i*% 
3-month  eligible  b,4ls:ii:333-1lVi% 
buying  rate 
US:  Prime  Rate  10% 

Federal  Funds  85i«%* 

3-month  Treasury  Bins  734-7.22%’ 
100:,jt-100i3j2- 


30-year  bonds  1( 


CURRENCIES 


London: 

£:  SI  6720 
£■  DM3  1333 
£:  SwFr2.6476 
£:  FFr10.6715 
£:  Yen224.71 
E:  lndex:753 
ECU  £0.661916 


New  York: 
£51.6715* 

S:  DM1.8755* 

S:  SwFrl.5850* 
S:  FFr6.3885- 
$:  Yen13s.40* 
S:  lndex.-99.7 
SDR  £0.770806 


GOLD 


London  Fixing: 

AM  S399.30  pm-5400.35 
Close  S39B.00-398.50  (£238.00- 
23830) 

New  York: 

Cemex  $39730-39830* 


NORTH  SEA  OIL 


Brent  (Nov)  pmS13.65bbl  ($13.55) 
*  Denotes  latest  trading  price 


T1MJES 


0898 


•  Market  news  on  Stock- 
watch  yesterday  included: 
Cons  Gold  (02200) 
slipped  60p  on  fears  of  a 
bid  referral  while  another 
possible  bid  target  Local 
London  Group  (02856) 
shed  3Qp  on  profit  taking; 
hopes  of  bid  helped  Stakis 
(02800)  up  7wp  while  7 
Cowie  (01843)  added  7p 
on  speculative  demand. 

•  Recent  additions 
include:  Zurich  Group 
03442:  Ritz  Design  Group 
03443;  Hanrpson  6.5% 
conv  pref  G3444;  Aiida 
Holdings  9.5%  pref 
03445;  Tace  03449. 

•  Calls  charged  5p  for  8 
seconds  peak.  12  seconds 
off  peak  Inc.  VAT. 


Mr  “Tiny”  Rowland's  Lonrho 
came  out  fighting  so  strongly 
that  it  upset  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  yesterday  after  its 
shares  jumped  another  36p  to 
340p  on  takeover  speculation 
prompted  by  the  slake  built  up 
by  Mr  .Asher  Edelman,  the 
American  corporate  raider. 

Around  24  million  Lonrho 
shares  are  thought  to  have 
been  traded  yesterday,  many 
of  them  through  Johannes¬ 
burg  where  Lonrho  is  best 
known  for  its  highly  profitable 
Western  Platinum  mines. 

Mr  Paul  Spicer,  a  director  of 
Lonrho  said  that  the  board 
took  Mr  Edelman  seriously 
but  said  any  possibility  of  a 
meeting  with  him  was  “Mr 
Rowland's  business”. 

In  an  interview  with  Reu¬ 
ters,  Mr  Spicer  said:  “If 
shareholders  want  us  to  break 


By  Graham  Searjeant,  Financial  Editor 

did  not  sit  around  the  board- 


up  the  company  and  release  £6 
per  share,  the  best  team  in  the 
world  for  selling  the  assets  is 
the  Lonrho  board.”  He  said 
that  asset  sales  or  a  manage¬ 
ment  buyout  had  not  been 
ruled  out  but  “the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  is  for 
shareholders  to  stay  with  us 
. . .  and  watch  the  shares  go 
up  to  perhaps  £8  or  £9  in  a 
year  or  two”. 

These  remarks  landed  Lon¬ 
rho  in  hot  water  with  the  Stock 
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Exchange,  however,  and  Mr 
Spicer  pointed  out  to  The 
Times  later  that  it  was  City 
analysts,  not  the  company, 
who  had  suggested  a  break-up 
value  of  between  5G0p  and 
650p  per  share  for  Lonrho. 

Mr  Spicer  said  the  directors 


room  table  planning  manage¬ 
ment  buyouts  or  breaking  up 
the  company!  “We  just  get  on 
with  making  money  for  our 
shareholders,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  did  not  think 
defensive  measures  were  nec¬ 
essary  at  this  stage. 

Mr  Spicer  said  the  group 
had  been  talking  to  City- 
analysts  for  several  years 
because  Lonrho  was  large  and 
complex  and  noted  that  there 
seven  stockbrokers  had  issued 
circulars  advising  clients  to 
buy  Lonrho  shares. 

Mr  Spicer  told  Reuters  that 
the  group’s  current  strategy 
was  to  continue  to  concentrate 
on  hotels,  mining  and  car 
distribution  and  there  was  the 
possibility  of  assembling  an 
unnamed  marque  for  the 
European  market. 


Benedetti 
m&y  face 
extortion 
charge 


Tesco  returns  to  East  End 
m  Docklands  store 


By  Rosemary  Unsworth.  Retail  Affairs  Correspondent 


Tesco.  Britain's  second  biggest 
food  retailer,  founded  when 
Sir  Jack  Cohen  bought  a 
market  stall  in  Hackney  with  a 
£30  gratuiry  after  he  left  the 
RAF  in  1919.  is  returning  to 
the  East  End  with  the  opening 
next  month  of  a  50,000  sq  ft 
superstore  in  Docklands. 

The  new  store  —  twice  the 
size  of  a  basic  Tesco 
superstore  —  is  part  of  Surrey 
Quays  shopping development. 

The  new  shop,  costing  £34 
million,  will  be  the  375th  in 
the  group  and  its  140th 
superstore.  During  the  past 
decade  Tesco  has  reduced  the 
number  of  outlets  from  nearly 
600  but  enlarged  its  premises. 
Selling  space  has  risen  in  that 
time  by  11.800  sq  ft 

The  new  store  will  be  one  of 


1 6  to  open  this  year  and  Tesco 
plans  a  further  19  outlets  next 
year,  spending  a  total  of  £1 
billion  over  the  next  three 
years. 

This  capital  expenditure 
programme  is  one  reason  why 
some  analysts  are  estimating 
first  half  profits,  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  Wednesday,  at 
£115  million,  rather  than  the 
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£110  million  others  in  the 
market  are  expecting.  This  30 
per  cent  increase  compares 
with  £90.6  million  in  profits 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

It  is  believed  that  the 
company's  policy  of  heavy 
investment  in  revamping  its 


units  is  paying  off.  Trading 
margins,  which  were  running 
last  year  at  an  average  of  5.2 
per  cent,  may  have  increased 
up  to  9  per  cent  in  some  of  the 
larger,  newer  stores. 

Saies  per  sq  ft,  which  were 
running  at  £1 1  a  week  last 
year,  are  now  thought  to  be  up 
to  £15  per  sq  ft  a  week  in  the 
new  stores,  as  added  value 
goods,  such  as  flowers  and 
beauty  products  are 
introduced. 

But  future  strategy  for  the 
group  in  the  1990s  remains 
undecided.  Analysts  believe 
that  the  board,  headed  by  Mr 
ian  MacLaurin,  is  still  debat¬ 
ing  whether  to  follow  the 
example  of  Sainsbury  and 
Marks  &  and  Spencer  which 
have  bought  US  food  chains. 


By  Richard  Thomson 
Banking  Correspondent 

Italian  financial  markets  were 
sent  reeling  yesterday  by  a 
Milan  magistrate's  recom¬ 
mendation  that  Signor  Carlo 
de  Benedetti.  the  chairman,  of 
Olivetti,  should  stand  trial  ir< 
connection  with  5anco 
Ambrosiano,  which  collapsed 
in  1982,  leaving  debts  of  £780 
million. 

Signor  Pierluigi  Dell'Osso, 
the  magistrate,  recommended 
that  Signor  de  Benedetti  be 
charged  with  extortion  over  a 
sale  of  shares  to  Signor  Rob¬ 
erto  Calvi,  the  head  of  Banco 
Ambrosiano.  who  was  found 
hanging  under  Blaciunars 
Bridge  in  London  shortly 
before  his  bank  failed. 

Signor  Dell’Osso  has  been 
investigating  the  bank's  col¬ 
lapse  for  the  past  six  years.  His 
report  will  now  be  considered 
by  senior  judges  before  a 
decision  is  made,  probably 
within  the  next  two  months, 
whether  to  try  Signor  de 
Benedetti  and  30  others.  Si¬ 
gnor  de  Benedetti's  lawyers 
yesterday  rejected  the  trial 
request 

According  to  judicial 
sources,  the  case  agains..  Si- 


Harvey 


& 


*  TT1 

Thompson 


Old  trade,  new  style:  today's  pawnbrokers  are  a  far  cry  from  yesterday's  back  street  shops 


A  change  of  status  for 
‘Uncle’  and  his  clients 


By  Rachel  Warren 


Uncle”  —  the  pawnbroker  to 
whom  the  poor  once  turned  in 
their  hour  of  need  —  is 
changing  his  status  in  the 
affluent  80s.  The  owners  of 
credit  cards,  video  cameras 
and  Porjches  are  the  cus¬ 
tomers  now. 

They  have  brought  expan¬ 
sion  for  London  pawnbrokers 
and  prosperity  for  the  surviv¬ 
ing  shops  in  Scotland.  Only  in 
Wales  has  pawnbroking  virtu¬ 
ally  disappeared. 

Mr  Lewi*  Watson,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Harvey  and 
Thomson,  estimates  that  at 
least  200  customers  pass 
through  its  south  London 
branch  every  day. 

The  company  has  proved 
particularly  successful  in  Lon¬ 
don.  where  it  has  16  branches, 
and  the  Midlands  and  North¬ 


west  where  it  is  expanding.  It 
opened  a  branch  in  London's 
affluent  Golders  Green  in  the 
late  1970s.  to  see  whether 
pawnbroking  could  thrive 
away  from  traditional  back- 
street  haunts.  It  has,  says  Mr 
Watson,  flourished  ever  since. 


‘It  is  probably  our  most  up- 
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market  shop.  Who  would 
think  of  a  pawnbroker  busi¬ 
ness  thriving  there?  Lots  of 
people  said  “What  are  they 
doing  when  we  opened,  but 
today  it  is  one  of  our  busiest- 
shops.” 

He  finds  that  indicative  of 
the  changing  clientele.  “Our 
clients  are  now  across  the 
board.  They  might  formerly 


have  been  the  so-called  work¬ 
ing  classes,  pawning  objects  to 
pay  the  renL  Some  or  them 
still  are.  But  now  we  also  got 
salaried  people  —  profes¬ 
sionals.  Lots  of  them  are 
business  people  coming  be¬ 
cause  they  have  unexpected 
VAT  bills,  credit  card  debts  or 
even  to  pay  for  a  second 
holiday.” 

Current  clients  of  London 
Pledge  Company  have  depos¬ 
ited  an  old  Mercedes  and  a 
vintage  Ford  GT40,  parked 
behind  its  premises.  Bui  it  did 
draw  the  line  at  the  Cessna, 
whose  owner  was  patently 
looking  for  free  parking  space 
as  he  scratched  around  for 
funds  to  pay  for  the  aircraft. 

“You  name  it,  we’ve  been 
offered  it,”  says  the  company's 
Eddie  Wooder. 


gnor  de  Benedetti  concerns  a  j  a 
period  in  1 98 1  when  ne  was  -  -■ 
vice-president  cf  Banc?  Amb¬ 
rosiano,  and  a  sale  of  shares  to 
Signor  Calvi  when  Signor  3c 
Benedetti  left  the  job. 

Several  of  the  ?C  cir.er« 
under  investigation  hav*: 
recommended  by  Srj.ur 
Dell’Osso  to  be  tried  on 
charges  of  complicity  in 
fraudulent  bankruptcy.  They 
include  Signor  Licio  Gelli.  the 
former  head  of  the  illegal  P2 
masonic  lodge.  Signor  Gelli  is 
in  a  Swiss  prison,  and  has 
already  been  sentenced  to  I  [ 
seven  years  in  jail  for  his  part  I  5 
in  the  bombing  of  Boloer.2  j  j 
railway  station  in  1980. 


JL 


up  to  40%  when  you  invest  in  BES 


3ES-!  VVfcai'tsit? 


It  *unds  for  the  Busrevs  Expansion  Scheme. 
This  .iilov.«  you  to  invest  in  shores  in  an  unquoted 
compor.*-  and  to  obtain  ta r.  refcf  00  the  whole  of 
vour investment.  Tius  gives  you  a  discount  on  your 
iir’esnrwro:  25%-t0°a.  '011  hjre  to  bold  the 
sha-er.  for  fire  '•'ears  or  lose  your  relict  bur.  when 
you  mJ  *  artcr  five  years,  there  is  no  Caphal  Gains 
lax  on  any  profit. 


during  this  tax  year. The  impact  on  prices, 
particularly  outside  die  South  East,  of  this 
wright  of  money  may  be  substantial. 


tai’taarisfcyiiwrestmenf? 

All  rnitscncnr  carries  risk.  However,  since 
the  lasr  Budget,  vou  can  now  invest  in  companies 
which  own  ana  let  residenria!  properrv.  Ybc  can 
decide  whether  the  expression  “sate  as  houses’* 
nukes  sense. 


have  raised  £130  million  for  BES 
invcsmieni  in  over  50  companies  in  die  lasr  four 
yearn,  nuking  us  easily  the  largest  BES  sponsor. 
IX*  have  go:  io  this  position  because  people  trust 
our  judgement.  panmlaHy  in  picking  good  assets 
and  management.  Two  of  our  early  BES  property 
companies  hate  recently  been  floated  on  The 
Stock  Exchange  with  rheir  combined 
capitalisation  being  in  excess  of  £65  million— so 
we  know  something  about  property: 


[l 


Question  marks  grow  as  the  big  money  show  rolls  into  town 

id  on  IMF  meeting  ‘torn 


Wfeat's  fee  catch? 


3L 


From  Bailey  Morris,  West  Berlin 


When  the  last  canape  has  been  con¬ 
sumed.  and  the  hired  limousines  are 
gone,  the  great  debate  will  continue  over 
whether  to  again  stage  annual  meetings 
of  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  outside  Washington. 

The  Chancellor.  Mr  Nigel  Lawson, 
raised  the  issue  this  week  when  he 


burdened  the  . 

less  civilized  outcome  tor  a>i- 
r  awson's  comments 


Mr 


were  not 


rhi»  uorld's  banke 


hich  some- 


other  .  . 

parties  and  ooJui«.  events  »R 
times  achieve  dubious  result,. 

j d  in  Toroiita  the  stert  c!  the 


in  Washington,  the  dominant  scene  was 
a  commodity  price  index  which  might 
include  goid.  a  serious  topic  to  be  sure, 
but  one  which  pared  in  comparison  with 
the  live  bands,  gallons  of  Californian 
champagne  and  stretch  limousines 
which  dominated  the  after-life  of  the 
meetings. 

Tlris  year,  the  oft-repeated  question  of 
whether  the  cost  and  cacophony  of  the 
meetings  justify  the  end  results  has  been 
raised  anew  in  reaction  to  the  threai  of 
widespread  demonstrations  by  protest 
groups.  The  atoned  shooting-kidnap¬ 
ping  of  Herr  Haas  Tietmeyer.  the  West 
German  Finance  Ministry  Secretary  of 
State,  cast  a  dark  shadow  even  before  the 
official  opening  next  week. 

Critics  said  that  the  convening  of  so 
much  pewer,  money,  and  media  in  one 
pluCC  was  2  ready-made  environment  for 
yjrorisii.  derv.onsiraiors  and  others  who 


um 

In 


would  de-ice:  the  meetings  from  their 


Third  World  debt  ensis.  the 
impressive  as  ministers 
prevent  the  collapse  01  Mexico.  Las^ 


real  purpose. 

Gne  ofn-cra!  of  a  Berlin  church  group 
said  that  the  pageantry  and  panring  gave 
tiie  impression  that  the  ministers  and 


bankers  “fiddled”  while  the  Third  World 
burned. 

Better  to  hold  the  event  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  the  headquarters  of  both  the  I  Mr 
and  the  bank,  where  protests  are 
common  place  and  the  roar  of  the 
meetings  is  hardly  noticed. 

One  bemused  official  of  DrsLdner 
Bank  AG  noted  that  in  Berlin,  the 
meeting  was  the  main  event  But  in 
Washington,  during  the  first  such  event 
that  he  attended,  there  were  four  cr  five 
meetings  under  way  simultaneously  — 
notably  one  involving  8.000  oil  and  gas 
distributors  from  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and 
all  parts  WesL  who  marched  around  in 
cowboy  bools  and  iO-gal!on  hats,  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowing  ihe  barkers. 

Veteran  meeting-goers  noted  wryly  { 
this  week  that  for  every  downside  of  the  j 
IMF- World  Bank  session,  as  in  eco-  [ 
norr.ic  summits,  there  is  s  pius  side.  [ 
Consciences  are  raised  and  heros  are  J 
made.  This  year,  renewed  concern  over 
the  plight  of  debtor  nations  is  likely  io 
pave  the  way  for  substantive  action  after  j 
Lbs  US  eiecdons. 


None  really.  Tne  Govemmenr  wane  10 
encourage  an  increase  in  rented  accommodation. 
A  residenrial  housing  conipam.  to  quality  for  BES 
must  let  its  properties  under  “assured  tenandesT 
This  meansat  a  commercial  open  market  rent- 
freely  negotiated  without  reference  to  the  Ran 
Act.  The  taionr  has  security  of  tenure  but  only  at 
thisnudeet  rent,  which  con  increase  vear  by  year. 


Howdoiaatawwawfli? 

The  simplest  way  is  for  all  of  the  properties 
to  be  sold  after  five  years  (some  will  be  vacant, 
some  not)  and  for  die  cash  to  be  distributed  to 
die  shareholders.  Other  exit  routes  such  asa 
Stock  Exchange  quotation  are  also  possible. 


How  do  I  tad  ml  more? 


Where  are  fire  properties? 

Anywhere  you  Eke.  TO?  realise  people  hair 
srronc  views  on  property  Some  favour  the  North, 
some  Woks  and  some  London.  Through  The  First 
Johnson  Fry  Residential  Property  BES  Scheme  we 
offer  you  7  Regions.  Choose  whichever  you  like, 
we  hove  a  company  investing  in  each. 


VCt  expect  a  lot  of  Investors  will  be  interested 
in  this  idea  who  have  not  invested  in  BES  before. 
Ask  for  our  “BES  and  Assured  Tenancies ”  pock 
and  this  should  help  you.  Vtfe  will  also  send  you 
Tfce  Fhajohrorm  Fry  Residential  Property  BES 
Scheme  memorandum  which  will  give  you  all  the 
details  and  an  Application  Form. 


SIMPLY  RLL  IN  AND  RETURN  THE  COUPON  BROW  OR 
CALL  US  ON  (0)1439  0924  (24  hours). 
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Yfaa  etas:  the  rea&l  jncgme? 

Il>ou  want  income -ask  for  it.  Scoffer  one 
company  which  will  pay  our  the  majority  of  its 
income  as  dividends.  These  dividends  are 
impossible  to  protect  precisely  and  will  depend 
LiDon  a  number  of  factors. 
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WnrstaeM  I  ■vesIbwY? 

There  are  two  reasons: 

It  you  invest  before  October  27th  you  can 
carry  back  halt  (nux.  £5 ,0901  of  your 
investment  mro  die  List  ux  star,  when  tax 
rttes  were  higher. 

\Le  bdieve  several  hundred  million  pounds 
will  be  invested  in  this  n-pc  of  company 
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JOHNSON  FRYpt 

lYmc**  House.  J6  jerani  Slim.  Loudon  SWI Y  6DT 

Telephone:  01-439  0924 
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INSIDE  STORY 


PHtt.  SAVER 


Jan  MacLanrin,  reflecting  on  his  company’s  image  Tesco,  once  *  pioneer  of  supermarkets,  was  slow  to  recognize  the  potential  of  the  opposition’s  ont-of-tomi  stores.  Operation  Checkout,  11  years  ego,  ensiled  H  to  make  a  clam  break  witt  the  past 

|  Checking  out  the  future 


Little  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  Tesco  was  close  to 
being  written  off  by  the 
markets,  a  situation  due, 
in  part,  to  a  sense  of 
complacency  induced  by  its  for¬ 
mer  achievements.  Then  morale 
in  the  company  was  falling  almost 
as  fast  as  its  City  rating  and  its 
market  share  —  and  it  was  a 
favourite  pastime  among  analysts 
t c»r  compare  its  “time  of  troubles” 
with  their  favoured  .stock, 
Sainsbury.  Recently,  by  contrast,  a 
commentator  in  one  of  the  retail 
industry’s  leading  journals  posed 
the  question:  “Will  the  enor¬ 
mously  confident  Sainsbury  be 
overtaken  by  the  newly  revitalized 
Tescor 

Tesco  operates  in  the  most 
competitive  sector  of  the  UK 
economy,  and  one  in  which 
success  is  not  only  notoriously 
elusive  but  also  notoriously  short¬ 
lived  for  those  who  believe  they 
have  found  the  secret  of  its 
durability.  Obviously  the  idea  of 
easy  continuing  success  is  absurd, 
not  least  when  change  has  moved 
into  the  fast  lane,  overtaking  the 
time  we  have  to  adjust  to  it. 

It  is  a  truth  that  may  be 
intimidating,  but  it  is  one  that 
Tesco  has  bad  to  come  to  terms 
with  these  past  10  years.  Until  the 
late  1960s  the  seemingly  in¬ 
exorable  growth  of  the  company 
(iS,  1945  a  London  and  Home 
Counties  multiple  operating  out  of 
little  more  than  100  stores:  by 
1970  a  national  group  operating 
from  735  shops)  had  tended  to 
dgguise  the  paradoxical  link  be¬ 
tween  success  and  its  doppel- 
g&iger,  failure.  For  a  Quarter  of  a 
cghiury  the  company  had  sus¬ 
tained  an  unbroken  pattern  of 
gntjwth  in  turnover,  in  market 
share,  in  profits. 

The  very  speed  and  magnitude 
of  the  expansion,  however,  had 
disguised  certain  fundamental 
problems  within  the  company. 
The  very  name  Tesco  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  talisman,  and  the 
nature  of  hs  success  as  self- 
perpetuating.  The  company  be¬ 
came  careless  of  the  fact  that 
rapditions  were  changing  around 
ft.*  While  Tesco  reflected  on  its 
,  achievements  in  the  immediate 
fait,  the  competition  reflected  on 
ways  to  curb  its  success  in  the 
future. 

^  Cracks  in  Tesco’s  facade  were 
soon  to  be  exposed.  By  focmid- 
C^70s,  Tesco  shares  were  selling  at 


After  decades  of  success,  Tesco’s  Green  Shield  stamps  and  small  stores  were  looking  distinctly  old-fashioned  by  the  mid-Seventies. 
Ian  MacLaurin,  Tesco’s  chairman,  explains  how  attitudes  had  to  be  changed  before  the  vital  recovery  could  be  mounted 


around  20p,  and  brokers  were 
□ear-unanimous  in  their  advice  to 
sell  Tesco  stock.  The  company’s 
share  of  the  growth  market  was 
static  and  its  development  pro¬ 
gramme  had  come  to  a  virtual 
halt  For  the  independent  ob¬ 
server,  the  question  may  well  have 
been  whether  Tesco  would  survive 
as  a  free-standing  entity  or 
whether,  with  the  continuing 
rationalization  of  the  industry,  it 
would  fall  victim  to  a  merger  or 
takeover  —  moves  at  which,  until 
comparatively  recently,  the  com¬ 
pany  itself  had  been  so  adept. 

Without  radical  changes  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  company,  with¬ 
out  its  seeing  beyond  the  comfort¬ 
able  illusion  of  success  to  the  very 
real  possibility  of  failure,  and 
without  a  major  transformation  of 
the  entire  character  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  there  would  have  been  no 
Tesco. 

Bertrand  Russell  never  tired  of 
remarking  that,  given  the  right 
questions,  anyone  can  obtain  the 
right  answers.  The  dictum  applied 
exactly  to  Tesoo’s  situation.  The 
first  need  was  to  determine  pre¬ 
cisely  what  were  the  problems 
within  the  company,  before  decid¬ 
ing  what  could  be  done  to  resolve 
them. 

The  immediate  problems  were 
perceived  as  twofold.  On  the  one 
hand  the  company  was  trading 
with  an  image  which  had  been 
successful  in  the  1950s  and  (960s, 
but  had  rapidly  diminishing  rele¬ 
vance  to  foe-I970s.  On  the  other, 
due  to  the  weakness  of  its  dev¬ 
elopment  programme.  Tesco  op¬ 
erated  in  small  and  often 
inadequate  units  which  reinforced 
the  impression  that  the  company 
had  lost  touch  with  market  reality. 


Underlying  both  prob¬ 
lems,  of  course,  were 
management  attitudes 
based  on  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  what  had 
served  so  well  in  the  past  would 
serve  equally  well  in  the  future.  All 
the  evidence  might  contradict  the 
assumption,  but  it  remained  an 
article  of  faith  that  was  ultimately 
tested  to  breaking  point  over  foe 
issue  of  trading  stamps. 

Throughout  the  1960s  Tesco 
bad  been  a  major  exponent  of 
stamps,  and  during  that  decade 
foe  Green  Shield  emblem  had 
become  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  company’s  identity.  By 
the  mid- 1970s,  however,  there 


were  growing  doubts  not  only 
about  foe  value  of  Tesco’s  annual 
investment  in  stamping,  but  also 
about  their  impact  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  perception  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  could  be  argued  that 
trading  stamps,  *  and  all  they 
represented,  were  symptomatic 
not  so  much  of  the  traditional 
Tesco  as  of  the  traditional  atti¬ 
tudes  that  dominated  Tesco 
management. 

As  long  as  those  attitudes 
prevailed,  stamping  would  remain 
a  part  of  Tesco  —  with  all  that  this 
implied  for  foe  future  of  foe 
company.  The  issue  finally  came 
to  a  head  m  the  spring  of  1977, 
when,  by  a  single  vote,  it  was 
agreed  to  drop  stamps.  Three 
months  later,  foe  company  an¬ 
nounced  the  decision  —  allied  to  a 
massive  price-cutting  campaign, 
thanks  to  the  economies  achieved 
by  abandoning  stamps. 

The  story  of  the  day  that  Tesco 
dropped  Green  Shield  is  now  a 
part  of  marketing  folklore:  within 
a  year  turnover  almost  doubled 
and  market  share  rose  substan¬ 
tially.  There  could  be  no  denying 
the  quick  success  of  the  decision  to 
abandon  stamps,  though  sub¬ 
sequently  it  has  tended  to  mask 
the  altogether  more  important  foci 
that  the  success  of  Operation 
Checkout  (as  the  dropping  of 
stamps  was  termed)  effectively 
marked  a  clean  break  with  the  past. 

Almost  half  a  century  has 
passed  since  Sir  John  Cohen  had 
first  established  foe  company  as 
one  retailer  among  the  multiple 
pack  of  foe  1930s,  and  while  no 
one  could  gainsay  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  Checkout  effectively  sym¬ 
bolized  the  first  stage  in  a  radical 
shift  in  foe  entire  trading  strategy 
of  the  company.  However,  while  it 
takes  time  to  formulate  a  new 
corporate  strategy,  foe  runaway 
success  of  Checkout  created  an 
immediate  demand  for  foe  re- 
evaluation  of  Tesco’s  store  and 
development  programme. 

Tesco  had  been  among  foe 
pioneers  of  supermarketing  in  foe 
1950s,  but  it  was  slow  to  recognize 
foe  potential  of  new,  even  larger 
stores  being  developed  by  foe 
competition.  The  hypermarket  or 
superstore  —  a  US  innovation  — 
was  gaining  increasing  favour  on 
foe  Continent  by  foe  1960s.  Such 
units  cater  largely  for  car-borne 
shoppers  and  are  based  on  edge- 
of-town  or  out-of-town  sites. 

It  was  only  in  1975,  and  well 


behind  such  groups  as  Carrefour 
and  Asda,  that  Tesco  opened  its 
first  large  store  at  Wain,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Manchester.  The 
priority,  and  a  critical  one,  was  to 
make  up  lost  ground  on  the 
competition  —  and  within  two 
years  of  launching  Checkout,  foe 
company's  development  budget 
bad  grown  twelvefold,  against  a 
background  of  continuing  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  smaller 
trading  units.  Thus  by  1980  foe 
company  was  operating  out  of 
only  550  stores  —  yet  its  trading 
area  had  grown  by  300,000  square 
feet. 

But  it  was  not  only  that  this  new 
generation  of  stores  allowed  Tesco 
to  keep  pace  with  the  competition. 


^  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success,  they 
say  —  but  history 
has  a  full 
portfolio  of 
evidence  to 
the  contrary  ^ 


Equally  important,  they  provided 
foe  company  with  the  means  of 
transforming  its  trading  identity. 
Indeed,  if  the  new  identity  of  the 
company  first  test-marketed  at  the 
launch  of  Checkout  had  not  been 
complemented  by  the  dev¬ 
elopment  of  attractive  modern 
stores,  a  damaging  conflict  of 
image  would  have  arisen  —  our 
high-street  identity  contrasting 
vividly  with  the  whole  thrust  of 
our  new  marketing  programme. 

In  foe  early  days  of  foe  company 
it  was  said  that  Sir  John  Cohen 
could  balance  Tesco's  profit  and 
loss  account  on  foe  back  of  an 
envelope.  Much  bad  already 
changed  in  the  company’s  first 
half-century,  but  Checkout,  and 
all  that  followed,  demanded  an 
acceleration  in  foe  pace  of  change, 
for  there  is  a  quantum  difference 
between  running  a  supermarket  of 
9,000  or  10,000  sq  ft  with  a  staff  of 
20  supporting  a  six-figure  annual 
turnover,  and  a  store  (rf  six,  eight, 
or  even  10  times  this  size  —  a 
difference  as  much  in-  manage¬ 
ment  attitudes  as  in  foe  stock 


control,  marketing,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  personnel  systems,  all  of 
which  have  to  achieve  a  new 
degree  of  sophistication. 

Since  the  1960s,  Tesco  had  been 
running  a  small  training  unit.  By 
foe  late  1970s  that  unit  was 
undergoing  rapid  expansion  in 
order  to  develop  foe  essential  in- 
house  skills  needed  not  only  to 
handle  the  new  business  being 
generated  by  foe  company  but  also 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  service 
in  the  growing  number  of  large 
stores  becoming  operational. 
Since  time  immemorial,  retail  has 
been  a  “people  business”,  but  in 
foe  post-war  years  there  has 
always  been  the  danger  that  the 
growing  application  of  economies 
of  scale  to  the  business  would  tend 
to  dehumanize  foe  shopper,  more 
especially  when  allied  to  the 
introduction  of  advanced  systems. 

Although  these  two  develop¬ 
ments  occurred  in  isolation,  it  is 
argued  that  the  first,  foe  growth  of 
new  superstores,  would  have  been 
virtually  unmanageable  without 
foe  second,  new  technology.  A 
modern  Tesco  unit  trades  in  as 
many  as  1 8.000  lines,  turning  over 
upwards  off  1  million  a  week.  It  is 
a  further  salutary  reminder  of  foe 
accelerating  pace  of  change  and, 
consequently,  the  contracting 
lead-time  for  adaptation,  that  the 
introduction  of  increasingly 
sophisticated  systems  has  closely 
paralleled  the  continuous  shift  to 
larger  stores.  If  it  took  a  millen¬ 
nium  to  develop  the  abacus,  and  a 
century  the  manual  till,  then  foe 
electronic  cash  register  came  of 
age  in  less  than  a  decade  —  and  is 
already  threatened  with  obsoles¬ 
cence  by  the  introduction  first  of 
bar  coding,  and  now  of  electronic 
point  of  sale  systems,  which 
'additionally  make  possible  auto¬ 
matic  stocktaking,  essential  in  a 
huge  store. 

Individually,  either  of  these 
developments  —  much  larger 
stores  or  advanced  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  —  would  have  posed  prob¬ 
lems.  Together  they  created  foe 
risk  of  depersonalized  shopping, 
of  intimidating  and  thus  alienat¬ 
ing  foe  customer.  In-store  design 
can  do  much  to  overcome  foe 
problem,  but  in  foe  end  the 
character  of  foe  shop,  whatever  its 
form,  continues  to  depend  on  foe 
quality  of  its  staff,  which  explains 
foe  growing  stress  placed  on  the 
recruitment  and  foe  training  of  all 
levels  of  staff  within  the  company. 


Seen  from  the  distance  of  a 
decade,  Tesco’s  revival  may 
appear  as  a  seamless  pattern,  each 
element  reinforcing  foe  other  — 
selling  in  the  new  identity, 
reorienting  the  development  pro¬ 
gramme  to  complement  this  im¬ 
age,  introducing  increasingly 
refined  systems  to  service  the  new 
generation  of  large  stores,  and 
above  all,  training  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  staff  to  manage  them.  As 
we  have  seen,  things  were  not 
quite  so  controlled.  Theoretically, 
of  course,  a  comprehensive  strat¬ 
egy  should  have  been  formulated 
before  Checkout  was  launched. 
But  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  theory  and  practice,  and 
even  foe  most  optimistic  could 
not  have  anticipated  foe  extraor¬ 
dinary  success  of  the  operation. 


The  inherent  risk  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  that  it  can  all  too 
easily  induce  com¬ 
placency,  a  corrosive 
condition  in  any  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  retail  sector  a  fatal 
one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
about  foe  impact  of  Checkout,  as 
indicated  by  the  near-frenzied 
response  of  the  opposition.  As  foe 
Financial  Times  observed,  there 
was  “war  on  foe  high  street”.  For 
Tesco,  two  priorities  emerged  —  to 
consolidate  immediate  gains  while 
developing  a  credible  formula  for 
future  expansion.  Both  ultimately 
turned  on  foe  capacity  of  senior 
management  to  rethink  its  entire 
approach  to  the  company. 

Where  previously  senior 
management  had  tended  to  live  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  depending  on 
“fed”  for  foe  market,  there  was 
now  to  be  a  significant  shift 
towards  “thinking  long” 

There  was  (and  in  some  cases 
continues  to  be)  a  deep-rooted 
belief  among  certain  retailers  that 
they  shaped,  rather  than  were 
shaped  by,  the  environment  in 
which  they  traded.  The  notion,  by 
no  means  confined  to  retailers,  is 
absurd.  No  company  is  bigger 
than  foe  market  in  which  it  trades, 
and  unless  it  makes  an  effort  to 
gain  some  idea  of  what  the  future 
may  hold,  it  radically  diminishes 
its  future  trading  prospects. 

Obviously  there  are  no  ab¬ 
solutes  in  foe  game  of  strategic 
planning.  As  Tesco  learnt,  how¬ 
ever,  tins  does  nothing  to  mini¬ 
mize  its  importance.  Indeed, 
without  foe  capacity  to  monitor 
and  then  interpret  the  underlying 


shifts  taking  place  in  foe  sorio- 
economy,  all  foe  internal  changes 
(the  creation  of  a  new  identity,  foe 
development  of  new  stores,  foe 
retraining  of  staff,  foe  application 
of  advanced  systems)  are  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

Not  that  foe  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  elements  are  incompatible. 
On  the  contrary,  they  complement 
one  another  to  provide  a  coherent 
strategy  for  trading  in  tomorrow’s 
world:  a  strategy  based  on  identi¬ 
fying  on  the  one  hand  where  the 
company  should  be  going,  and  on 
the  other  how  it  is  to  get  there.  The 
alternative,  of  being  taken  un¬ 
awares  by  what  Galbraith  once 
termed  “the  uncertain  future”,  is 
at  best  a  high-risk  formula,  and  at 
worst  a  self-destruct  mechanism 
of  corporate  magnitude. 

In  Tesco’s  case,  the  lesson  of 
attempting  to  manage  the  future 
and,  consequently,  of  managing 
change  took  time  to  Jeam.  To 
pretend  otherwise  would  be  non¬ 
sense.  Traditional  attitudes  and 
practices  die  hard,  and  it  has  taken 
time  to  reorient  foe  company 
since  foe  exciting  days  of  1977. 
More  important,  the  reorientation 
process  still  continues,  as  is  in¬ 
evitable  if  the  company  is  to  show 
it  has  gleaned  anything  from  the 
past 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
“'ey  Shy*  but  history  has  an 
equally  full  portfolio  of  evidence 
to  foe  contrary:  nothing  ha*  been 
known  to  fail  like  success  either. 
Success  is  a  risky  business.  Within 
itself,  it  carries  the  seeds  of  failure 
7  fo^Pkoency.  ignorance  and  a 
lightheaded  arrogance.  Behind 
some  of  the  world’s  most 
spectacular  failures  lies  a  blissful 
optimism  bom  of  earlier  success. 

Tesco  provides  foe  perfect 
example:  steady,  seemingly  in¬ 
exorable  progress  for  50  years, 
with  success  after  stunning  suc¬ 
cess.  and  then,  in  the  mid-1970s, 
the  shocking  realization  that  no- 
wdy  —  neither  foe  consumer  nor 
foe  money  market  —  wanted  to 
know  any  more.  Dr  Johnson  once 
described  what  follows  success  as 
that  empty  sound”.  It  is  the  point 
at  wtuch,  as  we  at  Tesco  have  now 

the  hard  way,  success  must 
be  redefined. 

s 5S3U3B8&*  MtKury 


By  Rosemary  Unsworth 

Baby  boomers  are  now  reach¬ 
ing  their  forties  and  need  to 

buy  reading  glasses,  according 
to  Mr  Maurice  Miller,  chair¬ 
man  of  Miller  &  Santhouse, 
the  Liverpool  spectacles 
■  retailer. 

He  was  in  London  yes¬ 
terday  explaining  how  his 
group  more  than  doubled  its 
profits  and  the  reason  for  a  £5 
million  rights  issue.  Miller  & 
Santhouse.  which  came  to  the 
USM  two  years  ago,  is  now 
also  seeking  a  full  stock  mar¬ 
ket  listing. 

Pretax  profits  for  the  85- 
branch  chain  were  £1.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  year  to  June  30, 
compared  with  £611,000. 
Turnover  soared  from  £5.79 
million  to  £13  million  and  a 
final  dividend  of  2.75p  net  is 
recommended,  making  a  total 
of  4p,  up  70  per  cent  on  the 
previous  year. 

Since  last  year  the  group  has 
expanded  from  39  branches 
and  plans  to  run  a  total  of  95 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  This 
growth  is  to  continue  at  a  rale 
of  about  40  new  branches  a 
year  until  the  group  has  450, 
when  it  believes  it  will  be 
represented  on  all  prime  high 
street  sites  in  the  UK. 

The  group  sells  a  wide  range 
of  spectacles  —  mainly  own 
label  —  and  contact  lenses  and 
offers  a  one-hour  supply  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  open  shop  environ¬ 
ment  It  believes  this  style 


Santhouse  makes 
cash  call  as  profits  soar 


H 

Glasses  raised  to  higher  profits;  Jeffrey  Santhouse  (left)  and  Maurice  Miller  yesterday  (Photograph  by  Janies  Gray) 


appeals  to  consumers  who  are 
waking  up  to  the  idea  of 
owning  more  than  1.2  pairs  of 
spectacles  each. 

Miller  &  Santhouse  seized 
its  3  per  cent  share  of  the  UK 
spectacles  market  —  worth 
£600  million  a  year  —  when 
the  Government  started  de¬ 
regulating  the  optical  in¬ 
dustry.  It  will  be  completed. 


said  Mr  Miller,  with  the 
introduction  next  year,  prob¬ 
ably  on  April  1,  of  the 
Medicines  Act,  when  free  eye 
tests  will  be  abolished. 

“We  expect  turnover  to  be 
brisk  in  January,  February 
and  March  of  next  year  which 
will  offset  some  of  the  decline 
after  that,*'  he  said. 

Miller  &  Santhouse  is  be¬ 


hind  DoJland  &  Aitchison,  the 
market  leader  in  spectacles 
retailing  with  its  700  shops, 
and  Boots  which  has  250 
shops. 

The  rights  issue,  which  is  on 
the  basis  of  two  for  seven 
shares  at  300p,  will  be  used  to 
reduce  borrowings  of  about  £3 
million,  incurred  through  the 
group’s  rapid  expansion  and 


the  establishment  of  a  new 
head  office  in  Liverpool’s 
Beatle  City  Museum. 

After  the  announcement  the 
shares  dipped  25p.  to  430p. 
The  rights  issue  will  mean  that 
Mr  Miller's  shareholding  will 
foil  from  33  to  28  per  cent 
while  board  interests  will 
represent  45  per  cent:  of  the 
enlarged  share  capital 


Pricing  committee 
of  Opec  to  meet 

By  David  Young,  Energy  Correspondent 


The  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries' 
pricing  committee  is  to  meet 
tomorrow,  probably  in  Ma¬ 
drid.  to  draw  up  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  new  pricing  system 
which  it  hopes  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  J3  member- 
countries. 

The  five  ministefo,  who 
make  up  the-committee,  from 
Indonesia,  Venezuela,  Ni¬ 
geria,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Al¬ 
geria,  are  unlikely  to  make  any 
final  announcement  after  their 
discussions.  Instead  they  will 
take  proposals  to  the  other 
members  for  consideration 
before  the  scheduled  minister¬ 
ial  meeting  on  November  21. 

Prices  are  well  under  the 
Opec  target  of  $18  a  barrel 
with  North  Sea  Brent  crude, 
which  commands  a  far  higher 
price  than  most  Opec  oils, 
changing  hands  for  about 
$13.60  a  barrel. 

Oil  traders  are  still  suggest¬ 
ing  the  price  could  go  down 


unless  Opec  agrees  to  a  strict 
quota  system.  At  present  its 
members  are  pumping  20 
million  barrels  a  day,  com¬ 
pared  to  its  official  quota  of 
18.6  million  barrels. 

Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  and 
probably  Kuwait  are  all 
producing  more  than  their 
agreed  quotas  as  they  fight  to 
win  an  increased  share  of  a 
contracting  market 

Stockpiling  in  Japan  has 
kept  demand  up  in  the  past 
week,  but  the  Opec  pricing 
committee  will  be  told  that 
projected  demand  in  the  com¬ 
ing  weeks  will  be  lower,  unless 
there  is  an  early  cold  spell  in 
Northern  Europe. 

The  committee  could  call 
an  emergency  meting  of  the 
full  ministerial  council  but, 
with  a  meeting  scheduled  for 
November  and  no  indication 
that  any  new  strategies  will  be 
worked  out  this  weekend,  such 
an  meeting  is  unlikely. 


More  suitors  emerge 
for  GT  Management 


Speculation  mounted  yes¬ 
terday  that  six  more  potential 
bidders,  including  four  over¬ 
seas  institutions,  had  emerged 
for  GT  Management,  the  trou¬ 
bled  international  fund 
management  group. 

GT,  whose  share  price  rose 
by  lOp  to  158p  during  the 
week,  became  the  focus  of  bid 
speculation  following  reports 
that  Tyndall  Holdings,  the 
British  financial  services 
group,  was  prepared  to  pay 
£100  million  for  the  Company. 
It  is  now  understood  that 
during  the  week  GT  and 
Tyndall  held  talks  that  “'may  - 
lead  to  a  formal  offer,  but  this 
is  unlikely  to  occur  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 

Further  confusion  was 
added  yesterday  by  specula¬ 
tion  that  GT  may  launch  a 
counterbid  for  Tyndall  al¬ 
though  industry  specialists  re¬ 
gard  this  as  unlikely.  GT  is 


By  Wolfgang  Mftnchau 

also  said  to  have  been  in 
discussions  with  a  US  invest¬ 
ment  bank,  a  Japanese  finan¬ 
cial  servipeS  firm  and  a 
European  bank. 

Analysts  have  been  predict¬ 
ing  further  foreign  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  unit-  mist  industry, 
which  has  suffered  severely 
from '  last  October’s  market 
crash.  ■ 

Recently,  .  Dresdner  Bank, 
West  Germany's  second  larg¬ 
est,  took' a  70  per  cent  stake  in 
Thornton  &  Co,  a  GT  offshoot 
beaded  by  Mr  Richard  Thorn¬ 
ton.  wfto^qi&stage  was  also 

in  entfoned^^p-pbssaWe  bid¬ 
der  for  GT.*^  ‘ 

However,  Thornton  has 
now  been  ruled  out,  as  have 
British  &  Commonwealth  and 
Henderson,  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  groups. 

It  is  understood  that  Tyn¬ 
dall  remains  the  most  likely 
British  suitor,  as  Tyndall  is 


believed  to  be  particularly 
keen  on  GTs  UK  fund.  But 
Tyndall's  £211  million  right 
issue  last  year  has  been  judged 
a  disaster  by  industry  analysts. 

Mr  Richard  Furlong,  of 
Alexander  Laing  &  Crui- 
ckshank,  the  brokers,  said 
yesterday  that  market  reaction 
would  be  fierce  if  Tyndall 
which  is  much  smaller  than 
GT,  went  ahead  with  a  bid. 
“There  is  a  massive  chance 
that  Tyndall's  shares  would  be 
leaden  for  some  months,  if  not 
years,”  he  said. 

Mr  Furlong  added  4hat  al¬ 
though  he  believes  ^Tyntfelf 
will  not,  or  at  least  should  not, 
launch  a  bid  for  the  company, 
the  chances  of  GT  remaining 
independent  were  slim.  It  is 
believed  that  the  main  attrac¬ 
tions  of  GT  are  its  cheap  share 
price,  £30  million  cash  moun¬ 
tain  and  international  net¬ 
work. 


HK  Land 
interim 
advances 
to  £40m 

From  Stephen  Leather 
Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong's  biggest  property 
company,  Hongkong  Land, 
yesterday  announced  a  13  per 
cent  rise  in  profits  to  HKS536 
million  (£40.6  million)  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30. 

The  figures  mask  the  true 
performance  of  the  company, 
as  the  1987  interim  included  a 
contribution  from  Mandarin 
Oriental  International  which 
was  hived  off  as  a  separately- 
listed  company  in  June  last 
year. 

On  Thursday  Mandarin 
Oriental  International  re¬ 
ported  interim  after-tax  prof¬ 
its  up  by  30  per  cent  to 
HKS145  million. 

Mr  Brian  Powers,  who  took 
over  from  Mr  Simon  Keswick 
as  chairman  anH  managing 
director  in  June,  said  the 
group’s  office  and  retail  port¬ 
folio  was  now  99  per  cent 
leased. 

“Vacancy  remains  at  a  low 
level  throughout  the  Grade  A 
office  market  and,  with  the 
company's  own  portfolio 
virtually  full  tents  have 
continued  to  increase  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.” 

The  group  owns  more  than 
5.5  million  sq  ft  of  prime 
commercial  space,  including 
some  of  the  best-known  land¬ 
marks  in  Hong  Kong. 

Earnings  per  share  were  8 
per  cent  higher  at  HK21.4 
cents,  and  the  interim  divi¬ 
dend  is  being  raised  from 
HK.12  cents  to  HKI3  cents 
Hongkong  Land  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Keswick  family 
through  its  Hong  Kong-listed 
investment  firm,  Jardiue 
Strategic  Holdings.  In  May 
Jardiue  Strategic  Holdings  in¬ 
creased  its  shareholding  in 
Hongkong  Load  to  33  per  cent 
after  resisting  a  takeover  bid 
from  three  of  the  Colony’s 
biggest  Chinese  tycoons. 

Mr  Li  Ka-sfrtng,  head  of 
Cheung  Kong,  Mr  Lee  Shau- 
kee,  Henderson  Land  chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr  Cheng  Yu-tung, 
New  World  chairman,  to- 
ther  with  Peking-backed 
tina  International  Trust  and 
Investment  Corporation  gath¬ 
ered  an  8  per  cent  slake  in 
Hongkong  Land  and  tried  to 
persuade  Mr  Powers  and  Mr 
Keswick  to  sell  them  Janhne's 
stake.  ; 

They,, refused  anAinstead 
the  tyGOotis-  sold  s  their  '.2QS 
jmflhSPsfcfe- 
billion. 

Mr  Powers  said  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  net  profit  for  the  full  year 
“will  be  higher  than  in  1987,” 
notwithstanding  the  inclusion 
last  year  of  about  HK$400 
million  of  profits  from  prop¬ 
erty  trading  and  from  Man¬ 
darin  Oriental  International 


BUSINESS  ROUNDUP 


Half-time  £2. 1 7m  by 
Haden  MacLellan 

Hades  MacLellan  Holdings,  the  engineering  group  beaded 
by  Mr  Philip  Ling,  has  reported  pre-tax  profits  for  the  first 
six  mouths  of  this  year  of  £2.17  million.  Previous  figures  are 
not  comparable,  as  they  came  before  the  double  reverse 
takeover  which  combined  the  private  Haden  and  Haleworth 
Holdings  companies  with  the  smaller  but  quoted  P&W 
MacLeUan.  The  interim  dividend  is  more  than  doubled,  from 
0.7p  to  I-5p  a  share. 

Mr  ling  said  that  the  original  MacLeUan  and  Haleworth 
companies  had  traded  extremely  well  during  the  first  halt 
The  company  was  still  looking  to  expand,  with  a  number  of 
prospects  under  active  consideration,  he  said.  On  the 
Continent,  however,  the  Haden  businesses  entered  the  year 
with  abnormally  low  order  books. 


Tuskarbids 
for  Arabex 

Dublin-based  Tnskar  Re¬ 
sources  plans  a  cash  bid  for 
Arabex  Petroleum,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  oil  explorer.  The 
offer,  which  needs  approval 
by  the  National  Companies 
and  Securities  Commission 
of  Australia,  values  Arabex 
at  ntflLQ  million-  Tnskar 
has  16.9  per  cent  of  Arabex 
ami  is  bidding  up  to  DEUS7.4 
mflHnn  for  tfee  remaining 
shares  and  options.  Tnskar 
is  offering  AnsSO.29  for  ev¬ 
ery  Arabex  share. 


Sykes  shows 
sum  increase 

Sykes-Pickavant  Group,  the 
car  tool  raanufactmer  with  a 
USM  quote,  is  raising  the 
interim  dividend  from  M4p 
a  share  to  2J5p  despite  pre¬ 
tax  profits  remaining  almost 
static  in  the  first  six  mouths 
iff  1988.  On  turnover  up  from 
£6.65  mOlioB  to  £7.55  mil¬ 
lion,  it  made  profits  iff 
£83(1000  against  £810,000 
last  time.  Mr  Paul 
Mindebohn,  the  dwhuiaB, 
expects  the  second  half  to 
improve  on  last  year. 


London  Life  explains 

London  life,  the  insurance  company,  has  agreed  to  give  a 
fuller  explanation  of  its  reasons  for  wanting  a  merger  with 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  after  pressure  from  a  group  of 
policy-holders  opposed  to  the  deal  Documents  outlining  the 
move,  which  are  expected  to  be  sent  to  policy-holders  on 
Monday,  wfil  now  give  reasons  for  the  deal  and  details  of  how 
AMP  plans  to  ran  London  life  after  the  merger.  If  the  group 
finds  the  explanations  inadequate,  it  will  advise  polfcy- 
hoMets  to  oppose  the  scheme. 

The  group  believes  a  merger  with  some  mere  compatible 
insurance  company,  such  as  Equitable  Life,  could  make  more 
sense.  An  extraordinary  meeting  to  vote  oo  the  merger  will  be 
held  on  October  19. 


Maude  visit 
to  Far  East 

Mr  Francs  Maade,  the  Cor¬ 
porate  Affairs  Minister,  flew 
to  Singapore  yesterday  at  the 

start  of  a  fact-findhig  tom 
which  indades  Hong  Kong, 
Japan  and  South  Korea. 
Discassions  are  expected  to 
centre  on  the  impart  of  the 
tinge  European,  market  on 
imports  from  the  Ear  East 
Other  issues  oi  the  agenda 
are  deregnhfidu,  access  to 
ipytofu  .and  stock  ex¬ 
changes,  and  British  trade 
with  the  region. 


Waterman 
up  to  £3.8m 

Waterman  Partnership 
Holdings,  file  consulting 
structural  and  cMl  engineer 
which  came  tn  the  market 
this  year,  has  more  than 
doubled  pre-tax  profits,  from 
£1.84  million  to  £3.78  mo¬ 
tion,  in  the  year  to  end-Jnne. 
Earnings  are  up  from  6Bp  a 
share  to  l&9p.  Waterman  is 
paying  a  special  final  divi¬ 
dend  iff  1-Sp  a  share  in 
respect  ef  the  38-day  period 
from  the  flotation  iff  the 
company  to  the  yearend. 


Foseco  in  US  buyout 

.IfasieQb  tbe  spedaifty  chemicals  group,  has  agreed  to  boy  out 
;  foe.  outstanding  40  gar  cent  minority  shareholding  in  its  US 
CeBife  subsidiary  from  Sodfcte  Anonyme  d 'Exp  Iosifs  et  de 
Prod  nits  Chinriqnes  for  $3.2  million  (£1.92  million). 

Celtite  makes  chemical  anchoring  products  for  the 
construction  and  mining  industries.  It  has  been  a  joint  venture 
for  a  couple  iff  decades  with  the  French  company,  which  is 
now  moving  away  from  this  kind  of  product.  At  the  same  time 
Foseco,  which  in  July  shortened  its  name  from  Foseco 
Minsep,  has  been  developmg  new  products  for  the  mining 
industry  which  it  is  anxious  to  sell  in  the  US. 


Minorco  aims  to  lay  UK  foundation  for  a  dynasty 

ConsGold  bid  carries  hallmark 
of  the  Oppenheimer  vision 


By  Cotin  Campbell 

ne  is  an  apocrypha)  story 
one  bright  trainee  at  the 
lo  American  minerals  gi- 
drew  up  a  chart  showing 
Anglo's  tangled  interests 
cross-holdings  in  clear-cut 
form  and  took  it  to  the 
chairman  Mr  Harry 
enheinier. 

jook  Sir.  I  have  drawn  this 
o  everybody  can  have  a 
p  understanding  of' who  we 
ind  what  we  own.” 
r  Oppenheimer  looked  at 
■hart  and  said;  “How  very 
esting.  Now  tear  it  up. 
don't  you  ever  do  that 
l" 

ue  or  not,  it  nicely 
[rates  the  point  that  only  a 
en  few  hold  the  key  to 
ever  makes  the  Oppen- 
ler  corporate  mind  tick, 
only  a  handful  ever  fully 
reciate  the  Oppen- 
ter/Anglo  vision, 
tat  vision  was  first  con- 
id  in  the  early  1900s  and 
given  birth  71  years  ago 
utow  when  Anglo  Ameri- 
Corporation  was  estab- 
;d  by  Sir  Ernest 
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Empire  of  the  son:  Harry  Oppenheimer 


si  on  was  simple,  am- 
jold  and  for-reaching; 
an  empire,  build  it, 
impregnable  and  de- 
and  use  its  gathering 
and  momentum  to 
he  corporate  world, 
week's  £2.9  billion 
id  cash  bid  for  Brit- 
ronsolidated  Gold 

oup  by  Minorco,  the 
investment  arm  of 
o  American-De  Beers 
which  the  two  inter¬ 
gold  and  diamond 
have  60  per  cem 
[ms  all  the  hall  -marks 

rppenbeimer  vision. 

undoubtedly  a  cor- 
iove,  through  which 
hopes  to  unlock  its 
CbasGoW’s  treasure 
d  take  centre-stage  of 
ral  resources  world 
ns  of  $5  billion,  of 

■  founder  would  have 

L 

sand  corporate  deals 
e  Oppenheimer  and 

ins.  and  the  lifeblood 
ns  through  the  em- 
Ejnesr  was  born  in 


Germany  in  1880,  moved  to 
London,  aged  16.  and  when  22 
was  sent  to  South  Africa  to 
ink*  charge  of  tbe  Kimberley 
office  of  A.  Dunkelsbuhler  & 
Co,  then  one  of  the  smaller 
diamond  firms. 

Sir  Ernest  became  mayor  of 
Kimberley,  birthplace  of  the 
world's  diamond  mines,  and 
one  of  his  earlier  actions  was 
to  amalgamate  the  adjoining 


ducer,  owner  of  fabulous  di¬ 
amond  mines,  strong  in  the 
Southern  African  industrial 
field,  has  interests  across  four 
continents,  and  is  now  hungry 
for  expansion. 

In  its  time,  Anglo  American 
has  merged  gold  mining  com¬ 
panies,  industrial  interests, 
and  taken  stragetic  holdings  in 
operations  across  the  world. 

With  extensive 


“What  my  father  called  intuition  was  really  an  ability  to  make 
op  his  mind  q sickly  about  the  probabilities  of  a  case  and  to  act 
mhesitatiDgly  on  his  judgement.  He  fiked  to  say:  ‘If  the  wise 
maa  too  long,  the  fool  does  some  thinking  too.*”  -  Mr 

Hurry  Oppenheimer:  September  25, 1967. 


municipalities  of  Kimberley 

and  BeaconsfiekL  The  merger 
itch  is  as  evident  today  as  it 
was  then. 

From  an  initial  capital  base 
of  £1  million  (1917  values), 
half  of  which  came  from 
England  and  South  Africa, 
andthe  other  half  from  Amer¬ 
ica.  Anglo  American  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  world  s 
freest  and  most  powerful 
mining  and  financial  groups. 

It  is  the  largest  gold  pro- 


financial  muscle  behind  it,  the 
empire  is  poised  to  move 
again.  This  time  Minorco  is 
the  chosen  child  for  expan¬ 
sion,  and  Sir  Michael 
Edwardes  the  chosen  step¬ 
father. 

Mr  Harry  Oppenheimer 
turns  80  on  October  28.  and 
although  he  retired  from  tbe 
Anglo  board  in  1982  (be 
remains  on  De  Beers'  board) 
his  personal  influence  and  his 
father's  vision  still  pervades. 


Mr  Oppenheimer  no  longer 
sits  on  the  Anglo  chairman's 
throne  but  he  has  an  office  in 
the  Anglo- De  Beers  Johannes¬ 
burg  buildings,  his  own  park¬ 
ing  place,  and  heads  are  still 
inclined  when  he  walks  along 
tbe  corridors. 

His  retirement  from  Anglo 
American  was  no  ordinary 
handshake  and  gold  watch  for 
faithful  service  affair.  His 
counsel  is  still  sought,  and 
with  the  “family”  controlling 
a  good  8  percent  of  the  empire 
he  remains  ever  interested  in 
Anglo  affairs. 

Like  an  Olympic  torch,  lit 
by  Sir  Ernest  in  1917,  the 
Anglo  flame  is  carried  by 
faithful  and  trusted  runners 
throughout  the  world  to  be 
handed  on  at  the  right  time  to 
the  next. 

Though  tbe  Anglo  mantle 
presently  rests  on  other  shoul¬ 
ders  —  Julian  Ogilvie  Thomp¬ 
son  runs  De  Beers,  Gavin 
Relly  runs  Anglo  American  — 
there  is  an  Oppenheimer  son 
(Nicholas)  in  the  wings,  who 
in  turn  has  a  son,  to  ensure 
that  tbe  dynasty  goes  on. 

In  the  personal  sense,  this 
week's  Minorco  bid  is  seen  as 
establishing  a  new  foundation 
in  Britain  for  the  Oppen¬ 
heimer  dynasty,  even  though 
South  Africa  will  remain  the 
empire’s  spiritual  home.  On 
the  assumption  that  Mincoro 
wins  ConsGold,  the  group  will 
be  able  toeye  fresh  investment 
situations  across  the  world. 

Seasoned  followers  of  tbe 
Anglo  empire  are  hard  pressed 
to  recall  when  Anglo  Ameri¬ 
can  was  ever  frustrated  or 
defeated  in  hs  grand  designs. 
A  near  case  was  the  1970s 
purchase  of  the  Schlesingjer 
insurance/banking  group  in 
Johannesburg,  though  as  was 
said  at  the  time:  like  life 
assurance,  Schlesinger  was 
sold  —  not  bought. 

It  is,  however,  common 
cause  that  Minorco's  bid  for 
ConsGold  has  many  political 
hurdles  to  clear,  and  many 
investment  ditches  to  jump  tf 
this  week’s  record  brealong 
bid  is  not  to  turn  into  a  bad 
dream.  Should  Minorco  fail 
Anglo  mandarins  will  have  to 
go  back  to  the  Sir  Ernest  oracle 
to  light  his  torch  afresh. 


NEWSFLASH  NEWSFLASH  NEWSFLASH 

ATTENTION  UNIT  TRUST  AND  INVESTMENT  BOND  HOLDERS  . 


Amazing  breakthrough 
reveals  the  consistent  ‘No.  V 
top-performing  funds 


See  how  fast  you're 
making  money  and  discover 
the  formula  for  making 
more  from  your  investments. 

Now,  for  die  first  time  ever,  you 
can  gain  a  NEW  and  enlightened 
insight  into  the  performance  of  your 
investments. 

The  TopFund  Investors  Index 
gives  you  privileged  infonnation 
about  the  true  performance  of  your 
unit  trusts  and  life  assurance  invest¬ 
ment  bonds  -  in  a  way  that  has  never 
been  available  before. 

The  performance  figures  it 
contains  are  NOT  available  from  any 
other  magazines. 

Track  the  winners  by  using 
an  astonishing  new  method... 

Would  you  like  to  know  which 
funds  are  tbe  consistent  top  perform¬ 
ers?  The  ones  that  give  the  very  best 
returns -month  after  month  and  year 
after  year? 

The  TopFund  Investors  Index 
identifies  these  winners  for  you  - 
and  reveals  an  astonishing  new 
method  that  you  can  use  to  track 


A  new  way  to  look  at 
aicrood  statistics 

Micn^u!  i»  fomVWal  to  be  THE  MJWUrd 
source  of  auristio!  taforanrion  on  unit  baked 
invesmenu.  for  fmmaal  trivtun.  comatDXttn. 


The  Topfrind  Invcsan  laden  praems 
>  aev»  and  mnpu:  inu^s  tola  Mkxowd 
Maratics  ■  ending  rahea&en  to  cay  fofly 
invested  in  tl*  constant  lafvpeffarnune  fundi. 


Five  money-making  reasons 
why  you  should  subscribe^. 

1:  SEE  HOW  FAST  YOU  ARE 
MAKING  MONEY.  Fran  the  very  first  issue,  yon 
will  be  able  Jo  assess  confidemly  whether  your 
current  investmtms  have  had  a  consistently  good, 
bad  or  iudiffeiem  performance. 

2:  PINPOINT  THE  CONSISTENT  *NOJT 
TOP  PERFORMERS.  You  will  spot -aia  glance  - 
which  unit  trusts  and  investment  bonds  are  the 
consistent  ‘No. I'  Top  Performers  from  among  the 
many  hundreds  of  mediocre  funds.  Then  ii  is  up  to 
yon  to  decide  whether  to  make  a  switch.  Bear  in 
mind  that  only  those  who  are  invested  with  the  top 
performing  funds  will  get  the  best  retains. 

3:  USE  THE  REAL  FACTS  TO  HELP 
CHOOSE  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  FOR 
YOU.  If  you  wish  to  invest  additional  money,  or 
perhaps  to  invest  for  the  first  tune.  The  TopFund 
Investors  Index  will  give  you  facts  you  need  to 
make  tbe  right  choice  with  confidence. 

4:  KEEP  A  CLOSE  WATCH.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  track  the  performance  of  your  investments 
-  and  make  changes  when  necessary.  The  TopFund 
Investors  Index  is  issued  every  three  months  -  just 
right  for  keeping  a  quarterly  check  on  your  funds. 

5:  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  INVESTMENT 
SECTORS  FOR  YOUR  MONEY.  You  will  be 
able  to  see  which  investment  sectors  are  currently 
doing  welL  Property?  UK  shares?American? 

Japanese?  Or  Government  Gilts? 

You  can  find  out  where 
the  money  is 
being  made 
NOW! 


them  in  the  future. 

At  any  given  time,  there  is  neatly 
always  one  investment  sector  that  is 
rising  in  value.  Now  you  can  spiff  for 
yourself  exactly  which  one  it  is  -  and 
modify  your  investment  strategy  to 
take  advantage  of  it 

Be  among  the  first  to  find  out 
more  -  and  receive  a  FREE 
Fund  Performance  Graphs. 

Send  no  money  now  -  simply 
complete  and  return  tbe  coupon.  Or 
call  us  on  the  number  below.  There  is 
no  oblivion  and  we  guarantee  that 
no  salesman  will  call  cm  you . 

If  your  reply  is  amongst  the  first 
50  received  (25  by  telephone,  25  by 
coupon)  we  will  send  you  a  FREE 
Fund  Performance  Graph  fora 
fund  of  your  choice.(Please  see 
the  coupon -or 
have  the  name  of 
your  preferred 
fund  ready 
when  you 
make  your 
telephone 
call.) 


Send  for  the  FREE  INFORMATION 
PACK  today.  And  receive  your  FREE 
Fund  Performance  Graph  if  you’re  quick! 


Telephone  NOW  tor  your  FREE  information  pock 

0622  691791 

lopFund 

INVESTORS  INDEX 

Lines  am  open  24  hours  a  day,  7  Days  a  week. 

The  TopFund  Investors  Index, 
ldenden  House,  Medway  Street,  Maidstone.  Kent  MEW  1JT 
Published  by  CKyWard  Planned  Prosperity  Limbed,  a  subsidiary  of 
Ahaco  Investments  pic,  and  a  member  iff  FIMBRA  The  Financial 
Intmnediarits,  Managers  rod  Brokets  Regulatory  Association. 


,  I  would  like  to  receive  privileged  information  about  unit-  . 
•trusts  and  investment  bonds.  Please  send  me  a  FREE  “ 

|  INFORMATION  PACK  about  the  TopFund  Investors  Index.  .1 , 

iName- - 

|  Address - — 

J _ PostCode - 

I  If  this  coupon  is  among  the  first  25  lo  be  received  in  reply  to  this 

|  advertisement,  I  claim  my  free  Fund  Performance  Graph. 

|  My  preferred  fund  k: _ 

|  Please  send  this  coupon  to:  Tl^  TopFund  Investors  Index, 

■Idenden  House,  Medway  Street,  Maidstone,  Kent  ME14 1JT. 


STOCK  MARKET 


WALL  STREET 


Hopes  of  US  bid  lift  Allied-Lyons 


Growing  bid  hopes  added 
almost  £250  million  to  the 
slock  market  value  of  Altied- 
Lyws,  the  food  and  drinks 
group,  yesterday —taking  it  to 
£3.3  billion  —  as  the  share 
price  surged  30p  to  a  new  high 
of350p. 

;  Some  dealers  arc  dreaming 
of  a  bid  for  Allied  —  whose 
brand  names  indude  Ind 

Davy  Gwpamin  held 
steady  at  146p — 5p  below  Us 
year’sbigh. The  company 
has  been  the  subject  of 

constant  MspeodaliBa. 

This  time  there  is  talk  that 
rival  FKI  Babcock  has 
asked  its  financial  advisers  to 
have  a  look  at  Davy.  US 
gram  Easereh  node  an 
abortive  tel  back  «n  1980. 

Coope  beer  and  Tetley  Tea  — 
from  Anheuser-Busch,  the 
sforkTS  biggest  brewer. 

•  Others  are  Haiming  that 
Elders  IXL,  the  Australian 
brewery  headed  by  Mr  John 
Elliott  and  famous  for  its 
Foster’s  lager,  has  started  to 
build  up  a  holding.  He  already 
owns  sizeable  stakes  in  other 
brewers  -  Scottish  & 
Newcastle  (10  per  cent)  and 
Greene  King  (14  per  cent). 

-  There  was  also  speculation 
about  the  stake  held  by  Bond 


Corporation,  Mr  Alas  Bond's 
rival  Australian  brewery. 
Whispers  in  the  market-place 
claim  that  it  has  been  adding 
toils  7  per  cent  holding. 

Bond  Corporation  already 
sells  its  Swan  and  Castlemaine 
XXXX  brands  through 
Allied’s  public  houses  and 
there  are  reports  that  Mr  Bond 
wants  a  bigger  say  in  how  the 
business  is  tun. 

Mr  Bond  has  built  up  his 
holding  in  Allied  through 
Merrill  Lynch,  the  New  York 
broker.  But  there  has  been 
tittle  evidence  that  Merrill  has 
been  active  in  the  stock  this 
week.  Suggestions  that  be  had 
sold  it  on  to  another  potential 
bidder  were  quickly  dis¬ 
counted.  Mr  Bond  has  issued 
convertible  stock  to  finance 
his  holding  in  Allied. 

However,  the  Allied  share 
price  has  come  up  from  the 
400p  level  this  week  and,  by 
the  dose  of  business  last  night, 
a  hefty  23  million  shares  had 
been  traded. 

Mr  Victor  McCoQ,  a  drinks 
specialist  at  Klein  wort 
Grievcson,  the  broker,  says 
this  latest  flurry  in  the  share 
price  has  all  the  hallmarks  of  a 
bear  squeeze.  Mr  McColl  said: 
“There  has  been  a  buyer.  But 
be  has  moved  into  a  market 
short  of  stock.” 

There  were  reports  in  the 


LONRHO. 

pondering  the  options 


Last  week,  the  company 
gave  a  warning  that  sales  of 
contraceptives  had  started  to 
slow  down  and  that  profits  for 
the  first  half  of  the  current 


ing  the  group.  A  management 
buyout  was  jus:  one  of  the 
options  being  considered. 

Mr  Spicer  said:  “If 
shareholders  want  us  to  break 


year  would  foil  to  match  those  the  company  up  and  release  £6 
of  the  corresponding  period  a  charr  best  team  in  the 


FTA  Afl-share 
Index 
(Rebased) 


Sep  Oct  Nw  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jut  Aug  Sep 


American  Press  this  week  that 
Mr  Bond  is  determined  to 
become  the  world’s  biggest 
brewer.  Dealers  believe  that  a 
bid  for  Allied  would  take  him 
a  step  nearer  in  achieving  that 
goal 

The  rest  of  the  equity 
market  spent  another  lack¬ 
lustre  day  with  investors 
watching  from  the  sidelines. 
Few  of  them  want  to  commit 
themselves  and  open  new 
positions  ahead  of  Tuesday's 
all-important  trade  figures. 

Turnover  remained  at  a  low 
ebb  with  most  of  the  activity 
centred  on  special  situations. 

At  3  pm,  the  FT-SE  100 
index  was  0.9  down  at  1,787.8, 


having  been  6  points  lower  at 
its  worst.  By  contrast,  the 
narrower  FT  index  of  30 
shares  was  1.0  np  at  1,441.1. 

Government  securities 
sported  gains  ranging  to  £16  at 
the  longer  end,  cheered  by  a  25 
percent  feu  in  the  demand  for 
mortgages  during  August 

London  International 
Gamp,  which  makes  Dunrx, 
off  recent  weakness, 
climbing  6p  to  206p  and 
helped  by  a  bullish  circular 
from  Scrim  geo  or  Vickers,  the 
broker,  which  claims  that 
recent  selling  has  been  over¬ 
done.  Morgan  GrenfeD,  a  rival 
broker,  has  put  a  break-up 
value  of 400p  on  the  shares. 


last  time.  The  news  saw  the 
share  price  hit  a  low  of  l95p. 

One  of  the  biggest  gains  of 
the  day  was  seen  in  Loerfao, 
the  international  trading 
group  headed  by  Mr  Roland 
“Tiny”  Rowland  whose  in¬ 
terests  stretch  from  The  Ob¬ 
server  newspaper  to  Whyte  & 
Macka/s  Scotch  whisky.  The 
shares  surged  a  further  4!p  to 
345p  as  more  than  20  million 
changed  hands.  That  brings 
the  rise  on  the  week  to  8 1  p  and 
added  almost  £364  million  to 
the  group’s  stock  market 
value,  taking  it  to  £1.54 
billion. 

This  week,  the  group  con¬ 
firmed  recent  stock  market 
whispers  about  a  build-up  in 
the  shares  and  revealed  that 
Mr  Asher  Edelman,  a  New 
York  arbitraguer,  holds  a  near 
4  per  cent  stake  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  has  raised  market 
hopes  that  a  full  bid  for 
Lonrho  may  be  on  the  way. 

Accenting  to  news  agency 
reports,  Mr  Paul  Spicer,  a 
director  of  Lonrho,  said  that 
Mr  Rowland  and  the  rest  of 
the  board  might  consider  buy- 


worid  for  selling  the  assets  is 
the  Lonrho  board." 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
fefl  a  further  57p  to  £12.88  - 

TCowie,  the  motor 
distributor,  has  been  firm  this 
week  climbing  from  112p 
to  I22p.  The  group  is  said  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  a 
sizeable  toy,  and  has  a  9.9  per 
cent  stake  in  Trimoco.  But 
dealers  chum  the  excitement 
in  the  shares  suggests  it 
may  find  Itself  on  the 
recefring  end  of  a  bid. 

on  continuing  fears  of  a 
reference  to  toe  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission 
following  this  week's  £2.9 
billion  bid  from  Minorca,  the 
South  African  group  —  after 
briefly  touching  a  high  of 
£14.00  on  the  news  of  the  bid. 
However,  the  price  has  still 
ended  238p  up  on  the  week 
and  followers  of  toe  stock 
believe  there  is  still  a  lot  to 
play  for. 

Michael  Oark 


Finnish  machine  firm  set  to 
seek  London  market  listing 


Pacific  Dunlop  to  purchase 
parts  company  for  £120m 


Valmet,  toe  leading  manufac¬ 
turer  of  paper-making  ma¬ 
chines,  seems  likely  to  seek 
early  stock  market  listings  in 
London  and  Frankfurt,  de¬ 
spite  its  disappointing  public 
offering  earlier  this  month  in 
Finland,  its  home  market 

The  share  issue,  toe  first  by 
a  Finnish  state  corporation, 
represented  some  20  per  cent 
of  the  share  capital  and  raised 
FMk780  million  (£110  mil¬ 
lion}.  Bat  demand  was  lower 
than  expected,  and  a  fifth  of 
the  issue  was  left  with  the 
underwriting  banks. 

Undaunted,  the  Helsinki 
conglomerate,  which  has 
activities  inchiding  aircraft, 
automation  and  Saab  cars,  has 
obtained  government  per¬ 
mission  to  seek  foreign  listings 
by  next  summer. 

With  a  large  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  research  and  dev- 


By  Colin  Narbrough 

eJopment  requirement,  it  also 
can  go  to  overseas  markets 
separately  through  Valmet 
Paper  Machinery,  its  subsi¬ 
diary. 

This  unit,  65  per  cent 
owned  by  toe  parent  com¬ 
pany,  accounted  for  FMkI.4 
billion  of  Valmefs  FMk2.5 
billion  sales  in  toe  first  four 
months  of  this  year. 

In  toe  same  period  last  year, 
paper  machinery  sales  reached 
only  FMk332  million,  and 
group  sales  FMkl  .4  billion.  In 
toe  1987  foil-year,  net  income 
rose  nearly  128  per  cent,  to 
FMk329million.  Earnings  per 
share  were  FMk61-25. 

Mr  Leo  Alio,  senior  vice- 
president,  said  Vaimet’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  toe  future  for  paper 
machinery  rested  on  toe  firm 
prospects  for  paper  demand. 

In  toe  long-term,  this  was 
about  2  per  cent  annually,  but 


some  grades  showed  annual 
gross  rates  of  10  to  15  per  cent, 
he  said. 

“We’re  not  scared  one  bit  by 
talk  of  the  paperless  office,” 
Mr  Alio  said. 

Valmet  won  the  machine 
orders  for  phases  one  and  two 
of  United  Paper  Mill's  works 
in  Shotton,  north  Wales,  and 
captured  the  lion's  share  of  the 
machinery  order  for  the 
falerinnian  mill  at  Irvine, 
Ayrshire. 

But  foenumber  of  machines 
likely  to  be  ordered  worldwide 
this  year  is  only  about  60, 
compared  with  almost  three 
times  as  many  in  1970. 

The  number  of  leading 
manufacturers  of  such  ma¬ 
chines  has  rilminiyhfri  from 
about  10  to  toe  current  “big 
three”  ~  Valmet,  Beloit  of  the 
US  and  Voigt  of  West 
Germany. 


Pacific  Dunlop,  the  diversi¬ 
fied  manufacturer,  has  agreed 
to  buy  the  Repco  motor  parts 
and  distribution  business 
from  Ariadne  Australia  for 
Aus$256  million  (£120  mil¬ 
lion). 

Mr  Phi lip  Brass,  the  Pacific 
Dunlop  managing  director, 
said  his  company  would  fund 
the  purchase  from  cash,  and 
would  see  profits  from  the 
investment  within  12  months. 

Repco  had  annual  turnover 
of  about  Aus$450  million  and 
pre-tax  profits  of  about 
AusS30  million.  The  purchase 
price  represented  a  p/e  ratio  of 
about  13. 

Ariadne  said  it  sold  Repco 
for  Aus$256  million  cash, 
AusS105  million  in  assets  and 
AusSlSl  million  for  goodwill. 

The  Repco  purchase  in¬ 
volves  Repco's  motor  parts 
distribution  and  cycle  busi- 


By  Our  City  Staff 

nesses.  Repco  has  232  mo  tor 
parts  branches  and  1 10  brake 
and  clutch  outlets  in  Australia. 

Ariadne  acquired  Repco  in 
1 986  for  a  net  cost  of  Aus$345 
million,  delisted  it  and  sold  off 
most  of  its  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  manufacturing 
divisions.  Repco  was  a  core 
division  of  Ariadne,  which  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of 
asset  sales  since  reporting  a 
Aus$503.78  million  net  loss 
for  toe  six  months  to  end- 
December. 

Mr  Brass  said  Ariadne  ap¬ 
proached  him,  seeking  to  sell 
Repco. 

He  had  intimated  that  Ari¬ 
adne  had  been  unwilling  to 
deal  directly  on  the  Repco 
buy.  They  had  forced  Pacific 
Dunlop  to  enter  an  agreement 
with  EIE  Development, 
whereby  EIE  was  bidding 
more  than  AusS5Q0  million 


for  another  Ariadne  asset  and 
Repco,  with  an  understanding 
EIE  would  pass  Repco  to 
Pacific  Dunlop. 

Following  that  statement, , 
Ariadne  called  Mr  Brass  the  : 
morning  after.  “It  came  like  a  ! 
bolt  from  the  blue,"  be  said.  , 

Pacific  Dunlop  had  more 
than  AusS400  million  cash  on 
hand  when  it  this  week  re- 1 
ported  a  32  per  cent  rise  in  net 
profit  to  AusS 185.86  million 
on  sales  of  Aus$3.64  billion. 
Repco  fits  its  existing  battery 
and  tyre  businesses. 

Mr  Brass  said  toe  addition 
of  Repco  would  expand  Pa¬ 
cific  Dunlop’s  electrical  and 
motor  distribution  business  to 
annual  sales  exceeding  AusS  I  i 
billion.  The  Repco  cycle  busi¬ 
ness  would  join  sporting 
goods  brands,  such  as  Adidas 
and  Slazenger,  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  products  division. 


V  . 


NOTHIMG  AFFECTS 
YOUR  BUSINESS 
QUITE  AS  BADLY  AS 
POOR  CASH  FLOW 


Ask  any  businessman  what's  holding  up  his  gmu>th plans  - 
chances  an  he'll  answer.  Cashflow! 

BarclaysCommercialServices.arehelpinghundredsof businesses  trade 
with  greater  success  -and  no  loss  of  independence.  Factoring  provides 
..  —  — -L-O  the  finance  vital for  expansion  by  rekasingtU funds  locked  up  in  your 
sales  ledgyr. 

S- — - Were  a  rangy  of flexible  services,  and  you  don't  even  have  to 

pRsjL,,  bank  with  Barclays. 

V  -|  •  -  -  Non-recourse  factoring.  Provides  100% 

?i  '  77**“  mditcover.saksledgradmirristrauon,  debt  collection, 
j  Recourse  factoring.  Similar  to  non-recourse, 

-  but  without  credit  cover. 

®*L  y  **"  Invoice  discounting.  A  confidential  or 

—  disclosed  facility  which  gives  you  complete  control  over  your 

y - -  1  sales  ledger. 

'  International  factoring.  Credit  cover  and 

//  cash  advances  on  foreign  transactions.  (We've  recently  been  voted 
ITU"  Ir  Import  Factor  of  the  Year!) 

- VT  ^  Import/Export  funding  &  merchanting.  Letter  of 

credit facilities,  sales promotion,  shipphigdocummtatirm  etc 
Factoring  helps  you  cut 
overheads,  save  time  and  reduce  the 
risk  of  bad  debts. 

So  call  Chris  King  on 
Hasting  (0424)430824  today. 
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Oil  option*  wete  Men  out  etc  23/9/88  Telemetn*.  Mucktow,  Reed  international. 
Eagle  Tout  Samson.  Tyndsti,  OT  Management  FtoOy  Peck,  LonrhaASDA,  BP,  Sound 
DHturion,  Hanson,  Control  Securities,  Thomson  T-Ltae,  Biagden. 
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THE  RIGHT  HOME 
FOR  YOUR  PROPERTY 
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Dow  dips  4  points 
in  early  dealings 


New  York  (Reuter)  —  Shares 
fell  in  early  trading  yesterday 
with  toe  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  down  by  4  points  to 
1076.01 .  Declining  issues  out- 
numbered  rising  ones  by  two 
to  one.  Mr  Larry  Wachtel  of 
Prudential  Bacbe  said  that  the 
higher-than-expected  durable 
goods  orders  weighed  on 
shares  to  toe  extent  than  it 
depressed  bond  prices. 

On  Thursday,  the  Dow 
average  dosed  10.49  lower  at 
2,080.01. 

•  Sydney  -  At  the  close  of 
floor  trading  toe  All-Ord¬ 
inaries  Index  rose  9.7  points  to 
1,551.3.  The  gold  marker 
surged  44.6  points  (2.8  per 
cent)  to  1,600.4,  toe  All- 
Resources  Index  10.0  to  788.0 
and  the  All-Industrials  8.5  to 
2,570.5. 

Stocks  closed  higher  as  local 
and  overseas  buying  returned 
to  the  national  share  market  in 
renewed  positive  trading.  Nat¬ 
ional  turnover  was  92.03  mil¬ 


lion  shares,  worth Aus$I45.6I  J. 
million  (£68.36  million). 

•  Frankfurt  —  The  30-share 
DAX  index  closed  1.10  points  " 
or  0.1  per  cent  lower  at 

1,25158.  On  Wednesday,  it  J 

_ _ • 

The  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange 
was  dosed  yesterday 

forahdiday 

peaked  at  a  1988  high  of. 
1,261.87,  . 

Shares  closed  mixed  at  . 
about  Thursday’s  levels  in 
moderately  active  trade,  ban-  \ 
led  up  from  early  lows  by 
lively  foreign  investors’  in- ;; 
terest  in  Volkswagen. 

•  Hong  Kong  -  The  Hang  ? 

Seng  Index  closed  1.46  off  at  i' 
2,454.38  and  the  broader- ; 
based  Hong  Kong  Index  eased  - 
U8  to  1,01639.  Prices 
ished  almost  unchanged  after  - 
firming  marginally  in  toe 
afternoon  on  positive  results 
from  a  major  property  devefe^ 
oper,  brokers  said.  > 
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Mystery  man  comes  out  of 
shadows  to  tackle  Rowland 


Corporate  raider 
Asher  Edelman, 
whose  dealing  in 
Lonrho  was  frozen 
in  the  High  Court 
this  week,  talks  to 
David  Brewerton 

The  name  of  Asher  B  Edelman 
was  not  widely  known  when 
the  combined  forces  of 
Lonrho’s  Mr  Roland  “Tiny** 
Rowland,  a  Swiss  bank  called 
Hentsch  et  Cie,  and  the  threat 
of  High  Cburt  action  com¬ 
bined  to  put  him  on  the  front 
pages  oF  British  newspaper 
business  sections  this  week. 

But  it  is  a  name  which  is  set 
to  become  increasingly  famil¬ 
iar.  Those  who  cross  die  path 
of  “Tiny”  are  likely  to  find 
their  names  and  reputations  a 
matter  for  common  debate. 

Mr  Edelman  had  no  wish  to 
emerge  from  the  shadows  at 
this  stage.  It  was  not  his  idea 
to  disclose  his  shareholding, 
still  then  below  3.8  per  cent. 
And  it  was  certainly  not  his 
idea  to  wind  up  with  his  shares 
frozen  anyway,  as  happened  in 
the  High  Court  on  Thursday. 

“Tiny”  is  dearly  making  a 
fight  of  it,  and  Mr  Edelman 
better  prepare  himself  for  a 
long  campaign,  or  be  ready  to 
sellout. 

Mr  Edelman,  regarded  as  a 
relatively  successful  arbitra¬ 
geur  who  came  through  the 
crash  in  good  shape,  confesses 
be  has  not  met  “Tiny”,  but,  of 
course,  knows  him  by  reput¬ 
ation.  This  might  be  rectified 
soon. 

Mr  Edelman  said  that, 
“without  disclosing  too  many 
plans,  1  think  you  might  find 
me  in  London  from  tune,  to 
time  in  the  near  future." 

Mr  Edelman,  aged  48,  has 
worked  in  Europe  but  his 
battleground  has  been  cor- 


Fighting  mood:  "Tiny”  Rowland  ready  for  a  hard  campaign 


porate  America,  where  be  has 
been  involved  in  corporate 
actions  against,  and  with,  a 
string  of  companies. 

He  has  made  offers  for  20, 
he  says,  and  acquired  five. 
That  does  not  mean  the  other 
15  were  failures  —  rather  the 
reverse.  What  frequently  suits 
all  the  corporate  raiders  is  to 
light  the  gas,  stir  the  pot,  and 
then  let  somebody  else  do  the 
taking  over. 

“In  many  instances,  there 
have  been  others  willing  to 
pay  more  than  I  have.  In  most 
cases,  1  have  bid  very  substan¬ 
tially  more  than  the  market 
price  and  more  than  I  have 
paid.” 

Mr  FA»Tman  claimed  be  set 


out  to  acquire  companies,  not 
merely  push  them  into  action. 
He  moves  in  when  he  sees  a 
gap  between  the  price  and 
“what  I  perceive  to  be  the 
value.” 

Just  what  be  perceives  to  be 
Lonrho’s  value  he  will  not  say, 
but  analysts  such  as  Mr  Paul 
Beaufrere,  of  James  Capel, 
reckon  Lonrfco’s  break-up 
value  could  be  about  500p. 
whereas  Mr  Edelman  paid  less 
than  300p. 

The  self-confessed  raider 
insists  that  the  disclosure  of 
his  stake,  by  Lonrho  rather 
than  by  himself  “implies  I 
might  be  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing”  which  he  might  not  be 
contemplating. 


He  points  out  that,  in  most 
cases  where  he  has  become 
involved,  he  has  made  out¬ 
right  offers  to  purchase  com¬ 
panies,  setting  up  the  finance 
and  paying  the  fees. 

There  are  some  companies 
where  he  has  retained  his 
investment  for  many  years, 
but  on  other  occasions,  “when 
they’ve  restructured.  I’ve  gone 
away  after  they  have  realized 
values  for  their  stockholders.” 

Mr  Edelman,  according  to 
Wall  Street  gossip,  is  probably 
good  for  5500  million  of 
equity  investment  and  twice 
that  on  a  couple  of  phone 
calls.  He  appears  to  outsiders 
to  be  capable  of  putting  up 
about  $4  billion,  in  equity  and 
debt,  to  finance  a  deal 

He  says  be  has  never  re¬ 
sorted  to  “greenmail” — where 
certain  shareholders  are  paid 
by  the  company  to  get  them 
off  its  bade.  In  feet,  he  says: 
“In  my  past,  I  have  spent  a  lot 
of  my  time  fighting  against  it, 
and  turning  it  down.  I  have 
never  taken  it.  With  me,  it  isa 
moral  issue.” 

He  seems  to  blame,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  greenmailers  but 
managements  which  give  in  to 
them.  In  an  address  to  the 
World  Economic  Forum  in 
Davos,  Switzerland,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  he  claimed  company 
managements  were  sheltering 
behind  the  Boesky  affair  to 
hide  their  own  lack  of  ethics. 
And  a  major  theme  of  bis 
paper  was  the  use  of 
shareholders'  funds  to  keep 
management  entrenched  in 
position  to  enjoy  their  perks. 

Whether  be  regards  Lon¬ 
rho’s  quick  resort  to  law  this 
week  as  just  such  a  use  of 
shareholders'  funds  we  can 
only  speculate.  But  he  did 
show  a  sense  of  humour  in  a 
statement  after  Lonrho’s  sec¬ 
ond  court  move,  when  he  said 
it  was  “not  necessary  for  them 
(Lonrho  management)  to  take 
their  third  largest  shareholder 
to  court  every  day." 

If  be  is  to  do  battle  with 
“Tiny”,  Mr  Edelman  will  need 
all  the  humour  he  can  muster. 


Managers  ready  to  spend  own  time  on  training 

Managers  are  prepared  to 
spend  at  least  five  hours  of 
their  own  time  each  week  in 
training  provided  a  recognized 
system  of  qualifications  is  set 
up. 

A  survey  of  managers  in  the 
West  Midlands,  by  Dekutle 
Haskins  &  Sells,  the  account¬ 
ant,  found  they  want  the  op¬ 


portunity  to  demonstrate 
skill*  as  well  as  knowledge,  a 

modular  training  system,  and 

assessment  by  employers  link¬ 
ed  with  external  validation. 

The  survey,  the  first  of  two 
funded  by  the  Training  Com¬ 
mission,  showed  nearly  80  per 
cent  would  commit  more  than 
five  hours  a  week,  of  their  own 


time,  to  prepare  for  national 

qualification* 

A  second  survey,  by  the 
Council  for  National  Aca¬ 
demic  Awards,  is  studying 
company  methods  of  assess¬ 
ing  competence. 

It  will  indude  accreditation 
of  in-company  learning,  work- 
based  projects  and  assessment 


centres.  The  study  includes 
research  by  Ashridge  Manage¬ 
ment  COUege,  Hertfordshire. 

In  addition  to  interviewing 
20  organizations.  Ashridge  has 
contacted  more  than  500  com¬ 
panies,  professional  bodies 
and  academic  institutions  to 
see  if,  and  how,  they  assess 
management  capability. 


Touch  of  a  takeover  master 
could  tame  the  market  bears 


There  is  a  feeling—  tentative  but 
credible  and  growing  —  that 
the  equity  market  is  near  to 
turning.  I  am  sure  the  current 
mood,  though  fragile,  is  strong  enough 
to  sustain  an  extended  rally.  Whether 
the  curtain  is  about  to  come  down  on 
the  bear  market  is  less  certain.  The 
arguments  nevertheless  are  well  worth 
examining. 

The  market  is  weighed  down  by  four 
main  concerns.  1.  The  outcome  of  the 
American  presidential  election  in 
November.  2.  The  UK  of 

payments  deficit  and  rising  inflation. 
3.  The  disorganized  and  demoralized 
state  of  the  securities  industry  which  is 
desperate  for  more  stock  market  busi¬ 
ness  to  restore  its  own  confidence  and  a 
measure  of  profitability.  (The  risk  that 
a  broker  or  market-maker  with  whom 
you  deal  may  not  be  around  next  week 
or  next  month  is  a  deterrent  the  market 
could  well  do  without).  4.  The  determ¬ 
ination  of  investing  institutions  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  getting  the  market 
wrong,  as  they  did  in  monumental 
fashion  in  the  heady  months  hiding  up 
to  the  1987  October  crash. 

Sooner  or  later  their  cash  will  bum  a 
hole.  Meanwhile  with  base  rates  set  at 
12  percent  they  are  receiving  excellent 
returns  on  their  money  which  in  a 
superior  way  they  regard  as  a  proper 
reward  for  their  prudence. 

They  probably  also  feel  that  the 
market,  when  it  does  turn,  is  unlikely 
initially  to  roar  away  so  last  that  their 
absence  at  the  start  of  the  next  bull 
market  would  seriously  embarrass 
them.  On  that  point  they  might  be 
wrong. 

The  focal  point  is  the  interest  rate. 
The  Chancellor  has  sensibly  sought  to 
prepare  the  market  for  another  set,  next 
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■  week,  and  probably  a  scries,  of  “bad” 
balance  of  payments  figures.  These  are 
now  bniit  into  the  City’s  expectations 
and  should  not  cause  alarm  and 
despondency  as  they  are  published. 

The  key  issues  are  whether  high 
interest  rates  alone  are  enough  to  curb 
domestic  demand  and  bring  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  deficit  and  the  rale  of 
inflation  back  within  bounds;  and.  if 
they  are  enough,  whether  12  per  cent 
base  rates  is  adequate  to  the  task.  Shall 
we  see  13  per  cent  or  even  14  per  cent 
before  the  year  is  out? 

For  the  moment  the  money  and  gilt- 
edged  markets  are  fairly  relaxed.  On 
the  international  stage  no  initiatives 
will  be  taken  before  the  US  presidential 
election,  while  at  home  I  detect  a  steely 
resolve  on  Nigel  Lawson’s  part  to  hold 
base  rates  at  12  per  cent. 

They  will  probably  have  to  stay  at  12 
per  cent  for  six  months  or  more,  but 
unless  a  failing  pound  forces  his  hand  I 
do  not  believe  he  will  raise  them. 

In  the  short  run  steady  rates  will  help 
the  £2  billion-£2.5  billion  November 
sale  of  British  Steel  —  not  an  un¬ 
important  consideration  for  the 
privatization  programme,  government 
revenues  and  the  state  of  the  stock 
market 

The  Steel  issue  is  complex  and  would 
obviously  be  assisted  by  steady  interest 
rates  and  a  more  cheerful  market  You 
cannot  cross  palm*  with  ingots.  Even  if 


half  the  stock  is  offered  for  tender 
overseas  (a  la  the  iU-fated  British 
Petroleum  issue)  and  the  target  is 
institutions  rather  than  individual 
investors,  the  marketeers  and  salesmen 
who  begin  their  campaign  next  week 
face  a  stiff  job- 

•  A  generous  dividend  yield  will  have 
to  be  part  of  the  package  because  of  the 
cyclical  nature  of  the  steel  industry 
(and  public  memories  of  horrendous 
losses). 

If  there  is  no  irrestible  pressure  for 
higher  bank  base  rates  ami  Sled  is  a 
success  investors  will  look  more  dosdy 
at  the  values  available  in  the  equity 
market '  After  all,  a  prospective 
price/earaings  ratio  of  nine  is  not  a  bad 
place  to  start  chancing  your  arm. 

There  are  however  two  other  factors 
to  bear  in  mind — takeover  activity  and 
tire  newly  elected  American  president. 

The  conventional  view  is  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Bosh  will  reassure  world  markets 
whereas  President  Dukakis  will  cause 
them  anxiety.  In  the  immediate  after¬ 
math  of  the  election  this  may  well  be 
true. 

The  second  factor  is  mergers  and 
acquisitions  which  have  kept  the  wolf 
from  the  doorof  merchant  banks  active 
in  corporate  finance,  and  stockbrokers 
and  market-makers  in  pocket  money. 

What  would  give  the  market  a 
powerful  shot  in  the  arm  is  a  mega-bid 
by  one  of  the  takeover  masters.  This 
week’s  bid  by  Minorco  for  Consoli¬ 
dated  Goldfields  —  though  huge  in 
amount  (£2.9  billion) — does  not  fall  in 
that  category.  To  have  the  necessary 
impact  the  bid  needs  to  come  from 
Lord  Hanson,  Sir  Owen  Green  or 
perhaps  Sir  James  Goldsmith  who 
seems  to  be  in  a  more  bullish  frame  of 

mind 


Charting  a  path  to  confidence 


The  technical  analysts  studying 
their  charts  are  still  more 
bearish  than  the  fundamental¬ 
ists.  The  chartist  approach  I 
favour  is  one  that  is  not  totally  Mind  to 
fundamentals. 

Robin  Griffiths,  of  James  Capd,tbe 
broker,  is  a  chartist  who  allows  his 
judgements  to  be  coloured  in  this 
entirely  proper  way.  He  has  his  own 
“quantum  theory”  which  says  that 
absolute  moves  in  market  indices  are 
not  the  result  of  random  movements  in 
share  prices,  they  are  the  product  of 
mass  psychology:  they  are  thus  big 
simple  numbers  like  25  percent,  33  per 
cent,  50  per  cent,  66  per  cent,  100  per 
cent  Rallies  have  the  same  character  a 
quarter,  or  a  third  of  a  half  of  the 
previous  falls. 

Bear  markets,  which  we  are  looking 
at,  also  have  a  special  shape:  they  fall. 


they  rally,  they  complete  the  rest  of 
their  fall-  going  through  their  post¬ 
crash  lows.  This  shape,  however,  may 
be  distorted  by  fundamental  factors 
(Griffiths’s  “secular  trends”). 

Thus  Japan,  which  dearly  has  a  great 
deal  going  for  it  as  a  rich  and  powerful 
economy,  saw  a  smaller  post-crash  fall 
on  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  and  has 
enjoyed  a  bigger  rally  (to  a  new  high  in 
fact)  than  London  and  New  York 
whore  the  fundamentals  are  less 
favourable. 

The  pure  chartist  would  argue  that 
London  (and  New  York)  has  yet  to 
complete  its  fall  to  new  post-crash  lows. 
Griffiths,  who  dates  the  bear  market 
from  July  Iasi  year  and  not  October  19, 
has  a  more  subtle  approach. 

Starting  from  the  peak  of  the  post- 
crash  rally  (1,893  on  the  FT-SE  index, 
July  23)  be  sees  the  remainder  of  the 


bear  market  falling  into  five  phases. 

•  The  fall  after  July  23  to  about  1,720; 

•  A  recovery  to  about  the  July  23  level 
(the  phase  the  market  is  now  in)  in  the 
run-up  to  the  United  States  presiden¬ 
tial  election); 

•  A  post-election  fall; 

•  A  rally  towards  the  end  of  the  year; 

•  The  final  stage  of  the  bear  market, 
coming  to  an  end  in  February/Marcfa 
next  year  when  markets  have  had  the 
chance  to  judge  the  new  President* s 
policies  and  they  take  the  view  that  the 
period  of  high  interest  rates  is  over  and 
the  next  move  in  rates  is  down. 

These  are  the  signals  for  the  next  bull 
market  to  begin. 

Fundamentally  it  is  the  same  story. 
Stock  markets  need  more  than  money 
and  cheap  stock  to  make  them  rise. 
They  need  confidence. 


European  Law  Report 


Luxembourg 


Parliament  master  of  its  own  organization 


*  v  European  Parliament 

d  Cases  358/85  and  51/86 
e  Lord  Mackenzie  Stuart, 
tent  and  Judges  G.  Bosco, 
toe,  J.  G  Moitinho  de 
Ida,  G.  G  Rodriguez 
is,  T.  Koopmans,  U. 
ig.  K.  Bahlmann,  Y. 
of,  G  N.  Kakouris,  R. 
,  T.  F.  O'Higgins  and  F.  A_ 


General  G.  F. 

on  June  21, 1988) 
rent  September  22] 
crisions  adopted  by  the 
meats  of  the  member 
T>?ating  to  the  provisional 
f  the  Community  institu- 
lid  not  prevent  the  Par- 
t  from  deciding  to  hold  a 
/  session  elsewhere  than 
asbourg,  provided  that 
decision  remained  excep- 
and  was  justified  by 
ve  reasons  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the 
nent.  _ 

its  two  actions  France 
the  annulment  of  tbe 
ion  of  the  European  Par- 
t  of  October  24,  1985  on 
restructure  necessary  for 

>  meetings  in  Brussels 

>  C  343  of  December  31, 
£4). 

French  Government  dis- 
he  power  of  the  European 
aent  to  decide  that  there 
be  constructed  a  meeting 
er  with  six  hundred  seals 
e  in  Brussels  with  a  view 
ling  certain  plenary  sen¬ 
tient  the  Court  of 
the  European 
ihies  held:. 

►1/86,  which  was  be- 
te  same  two  parties, 
annulment  of  tbe 
>lution  on  the  basis  of 
arguments  as  in  Case 
t  had  therefore  to  be 
I  as  inadmissible- 
T-gnrri  to  the  French 
lent’s  argument  that 
ned  resolution  could 
cussed  and  voted  upon 

:  urgent  procedure  find 

,  arode  48  of  the 
nt’s  internal  rules,  it. 
cient  to  find  that  the 
it's  decision  to  or- 
i  urgent  debate  on  a 
station  relating  to  a 

bjed  ndated  to 
reanizauon  of  its  wont 
£  not,  therefore,  be 
i  judicial  control- 
reach  Governments 
argument  was 
e  1965  decision  of  the 
dives  of  the  govero- 

tbe  member  states  nor 

s  ffuo,  confirmed  at 
it  ini  981-  allowed  the 
it  to  hold  sessionsm 
The  disputed  i^ofo- 
contrary  ro  the 
adopted  byt£® 

am  of  the 

jer  the  Treaty  which. 

j  Strasbourg  as  foe 

nal  seat  of  the 

^ofaffapprop^ 
as  the  Court  had 
/done  in  its  judgment 


discharged  their  obligation  to 
determine  the  seat  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  article 
77  of  foe  ECSC  Treaty,  article 
216  of  the  EEC  Treaty  and 
article  189  of  foe  EAEC  Treaty. 

Nevertheless  the  govern¬ 
ments  had  at  different  tunes 
taken  derisions  fixing  the  pro¬ 
visional  places  of  work  of  tbe 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  that 
same  power  and  foe  decision  of 
April  8, 1965  had  been  taken  on 
the  basis  of  foe  power  expressly, 
provided  for  in  article  37  of  the 
Treaty  establishing  a  single 
Council  and  a  single  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  European 
Communities. 

The  governments  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  states,  on  the  basis  of  that 
power  had  designated  Stras¬ 
bourg  as  tbe  provisional  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Parliament. 

However,  the  designation  of  a 
provisional  meeting  place  of  an 
institution  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  members  of  that 
institution  could  never  hold 
meeting  elsewhere.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  examine 
whether  the  decisions  adopted 
by  the  governments  of  tbe 
member  states  were  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  preventing  the  Par¬ 
liament  from  deriding,  pursuant 
to  the  power  of  internal 
Oieanization  conferred  upon  it 
by  article  25  of  the  EAESC 
Treaty,  article  142  of  foe  EEC 
Treaty  and  article  112  of  the 
EAEC  Treaty,  to  hold  a  {denary 
session  outside  Strasbourg. 

"in  that  regard  it  was  appro¬ 
priate  to  point  out  that  at  the 
time  of  foe  relevant  government 
decisions  foe  Parliament  had  in 
fact  held  plenary  sessions  in 
Rome,  Brussels  and  above  all  in 
Luxembourg.  In  foe  latter  city 
foe  Parliament  had  even  held  a 
significant  proportion  of  its 
plenary  sessions,  particularly 
those  of  short  duration. 

It  was  true  that  the  French 
Government  had  protested 
against  foe  bolding  of  such 
meetings  on  several  occasions, 
but  its  protests  were  not  re¬ 
flected  in  foe  governments 
decisions.  Those  decisions  con¬ 
tained  no  trace  of  any„  conclu¬ 
sion  upon  the  practice  followed 
by  the  Parliament  at  foe  ume. 
whether  positive  or  native, 
nor  of  any  provision  intended  to 
prevent  the  holding  of  plenary 
sessions  outside  Strasbourg  in 
the  future. 

It  followed  from  the  rule  of 

ssartfs&esjstg 

5  of  foe  Treaty,  on  the  one  hand. 

that  the  Parliament,  in  the 

exercise  of  its  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  own  mrernnloi^uz^ 
tion,  was  obliged  to  respect  foe 
power  of  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  to  determine  foe 
sol  of  foe  institutions  and  foe 
^visional  derisions  taken  in 
the  meantime,  and  on  foe  other 
Kdat  foe  "ember  states 

gS  a  duty  to  have  regard  to  to 

parfjament’s  power 

Sid  and  to  ensure  that  such 
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that  derisions  of  to  govern¬ 
ments  of  to  member  states 
could  not  prevent  to  Par¬ 
liament,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  to  determine  its  internal 
organizsatioo.  from  deriding  to 
hold  a  plenary  session  elsewhere 
than  in  Strasbourg,  where  such  a 
decision  remained  of  an  excep¬ 
tional  nature,  thereby  respecting 
foe  position  of  that  city  as  the 
normal  meeting  place,  and  was 
justified  by  objective  reasons 
relating  to  to  good  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliament. 

According  to  point  1  of  to 
disputed  resolution,  to  Par¬ 
liament  resolved  to  construct  a 
building  which  satisfied  certain 
requirements.  Among  the 
requirements  indicated  in  the 
preamble  to  tbe  resolution  was 
that  of  organizing  a  special  or 
additional  plenary  session  dur¬ 
ing  a  week  devoted  essentially  to 
meetings  of  committees  or  of 
groups. 

It  was  only  that  use  of  the 
budding  that  to  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  regarded  as  contrary  to 
foe  decisions  adopted  by  the 
governments  of  to  member 
states  and  as  exceeding  to 
powers  of  to  Parliament. 

Hie  Parliament  justified  that 
requirement  by  the  necessity  to 
be  able  to  organize,  at  short 
notice,  short  sessions,  in 
particular  in  the  context  of  to 


budgetary  procedure  and  of  to 
cooperation  procedure  between 
to  Council  and  Parliament 
provided  for  by  article  149(2)  of 
the  EEC  Treaty,  as  amended  by 
to  Single  European  AcL 

Where  such  brief  sessions  had 
to  be  organized  during  a  week 
which  had  been  set  aside  for 
meetings  of  committees  or  of 
political  groups  which  were 
normally  held  in  Brussels,  tbe 
Parliament  considered  it  hardly 
rational  to  require  its  members 
who  were  in  Brussels  for  foe 
purpose  of  those  meetings,  to 
travel  to  Strasbourg  for  a  short 
penary  session,  even  supposing 
that  to  Strasbourg  hemicycte 
were  available  during  the  week 
in  question. 

It  was  to  be  observed,  on  to 
one  hand,  that  the  wording  of 
the  resolution,  using  the  ex¬ 
pression  “special  or  additotial 
plenary  session”  emphasized 
to  exceptional  nature  of  the 
intended  use  of  to  facilities  in 
Brussels  and,  on  toother  hand, 
that  foe  requirement  indicated 
in  foe  resolution  constituted  an 
objective  reason  relating  to  tbe 
gOOd  ailminklTatinn  of  the 
Parliament. 

That  requirement  arose  from 
to  impediments  to  the  due 
functioning  of  to  Parliament 
caused  by  to  absence  of  a 


derision  on  the  seat  of  the 
institutions  which  the  member 
states  ought  to  have  taken 
pursuant  to  the  Treaties.  The 
proposed  use  was  therefore 
within  the  limits,  indicated 
above,  of  to  powers  of  to 
Putiament  to  determine  its  own 
internal  organization. 

In  those  circumstances  the 
disputed  resolution,  in  as  much 
as  H  expressed  the  wish  to 
organize  special  or  additional 
sessions  in  Brussels  during 
weeks  which  were  devoted  prin¬ 
cipally  to  meetings  of  par¬ 
liamentary  committees  or  of 
political  groups,  did  not  go 
beyond  the  measures  which  to 
Parliament  was  authorized  to 
adopt  in  to  context  of  to 
organization  of  its  work  and  did 
not  infringe  to  derisions 
adopted  by  to  governments  of 
to  member  states  relating  to  the 
provisional  places  of work  of  the 
Community  institutions,  nor 
did  h  impinge  upon  tbe  powers 
of  to  member  states  in  that 
regard. 

On  those  grounds,  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Court 

1  Dismissed  Case  51/86  as 
inadmissible. 

2  Dismissed  Case  358/85  as 
unfounded. 

3  Ordered  to  French  Republic 
to  pay  the  costs. 


French  ban  on  German 
Edam  against  Treaty 


Mmistfre  PnMk  v  Deserbais 
Case  286/86 

Before  Lord  Mackenzie  Stuart, 
President  and  Judges  G.  Bosco, 
O.  Due,  J.  G  Moitinho  de 
Almeida,  G.  G  Rodriguez 
Iglesias,  T.  Koopmans,  U. 
Everting,  K.  Bahlmann,  Y. 
Galmot,  G  N.  Kakouris,  R. 
Joliet,  T.  F.  O’Higgins  and  F.  A. 
Scbockwrikr 

Advocale  General  Sir  Gordon 
Slyxm 

(Opinion  March  17, 1988) 
[Judgment  September  22] 

The  application  of  national 
rules,  requiring  cheese  of  a 
particular  designation  to  have  a 
certain  minimum  fat  content,  to 
imnorted  chewes  which  h»d 
been  lawfully  manufactured  and 
distributed  in  another  member 
slate  under  the  same  generic 
denomination  but  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  minimum  fat  content  was 
incompatible  with  article  30  of 
to  EEC  Treaty  and  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Common  Market. 

Gerard  Desethais,  to  man¬ 
ager  of  a  dairy  products  com¬ 
pany  bad  beat  convicted  of 
having  imported  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  France,  under  to  de¬ 
nomination  “Edam",  cheese 


Radioactive  waste  disposal  in  Community 


Saarland  aiw|  Others  v  Min¬ 
istry  for  Industry,  Posts  ami 
Telecommunications  and 
Tourism  and  Others 
Case  187/87 

Before  Lord  Mackenzie  Stuart, 
President  and  Judges  G.  Bosco, 
O.  Due,  T.  Koopmans.  U. 
Everting.  K.  Bahlmann.  Y. 
Galmot.  G  N.  Kakouris.  R. 
Joliet,  T.  F.  O’Higgins  and  F.  A. 
Schockweiler 

Advocate  General  Sir  Gordon 
Slynn 

(Opinion  June  8,  1988) 
[Judgment  September  22] 
Article  37  of  to  Treaty 
establishing  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EAEC)  required  foe  Com¬ 
mission  of  foe  Ei&opean 
Communities  to  be  noofed  of 
any  p*an  for  tbe  disposal  of 
radioactive  wasic  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  it  10  deliver  its 
opinion  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
any  derision  authorizing  such 
disposal. 

On  February  21, 1986  various 
joint-ministerial  decrees  were 
adopted  in  Fiance  authorizing 
the  disposal  of  both  liquid  and 
gaseous  radioactive  waste  from 

the  four  units  of  to  Canenom 

nuclear  power  station  in  to 
Moselle  department  in  North¬ 
east  France. 

The  applicants,  who  were 
various  local  authorities  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Luxembourg  as  well 
as  French  and  Luxembouigish 
environmental  protection 
groups,  challenged  those  decrees 
before  to  tribunal  administratif 
(administrative  court)  Stras¬ 
bourg,  on  foe  grounds,  inter 
that  to  French  Govern¬ 


ment  had  infringed  article  37  of 
the  EEC  Treaty  by  failing  to 
provide  the  Commission  with 
general  data  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  by 
foe  Catienom  nuclear  power 
station  until  April  29,  1 986,  that 
is  to  say  after  to  disputed 
decrees  bad  been  adopted. 

The  defendants  maintained 
that  article  37  of  to  ■  EAEC 
Treaty  was  to  be  interpreted  as 
requiring  the  consultation  of  the 
Commission  prior  to  foe  actual 
disposal  of  any  waste,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  such  disposal 
had  been  authorized  prior  to 
informing  the  Commission. 

Tbe  tribunal  administratif 
stayed  to  proceeding  and  re¬ 
ferred  a  question  to  the  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  European 
Communities  for  a  preliminary 
ruling  on  a  question  of  foe 
interpretation  of  that  article 
which  provided:  “Each  member 
state  shall  provide  foe  Com¬ 
mission  with  such  general  data 
relating  to  any  plan  for  to 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  in 
whatever  form  as  will  make  it 
possible  to  determine  whether 
foe  implementation  of  such  plan 
is  liable  to  result  in  the  radio¬ 
active  contamination  of  the 
water,  soil  or  air  space  of 
another  member  State.” 

In  ils  judgment  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  held: 

Article  37  was  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  accordance  with  its 
position  in  to  scheme  of  to 
EAEC  Treaty  and  of  its 

objective. 

In  that  regard,  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  emphasise  foal  that 
article  formed  part  of  Chapter 
III  of  to  EAEC  Treaty  entitled 
“Health  and  Safety”,  whose 


provisions  constituted  a  sys¬ 
tematic  body  conferring  upon 
tbe  Com  mission  extensive  pow¬ 
ers  for  to  protection  of  to 
population  and  of  to  environ¬ 
ment  against  the  risks  of  nuclear 
contamination. 

In  to  contract  of  tbe  pro¬ 
visions  appearing  under  Chap¬ 
ter  ni,  article  37  was  a  provision 
whose  purpose  was  to  preven¬ 
tion  of  possible  radioactive 
contamination,  while  other  pro¬ 
visions,  such  as  article  38,  were 
applicable  where  there  was  an 
imminent  risk  of  contamination 
or  even  where  contamination 
had  already  occurred. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
radioactive  contamination  it 
was  essential  that  to  Commis¬ 
sion’s  opinion,  in  particular 
where  it  suggested  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  plan  or  the  adoption 
of  safety  measures  in  col¬ 
laboration  between  two  or  more 
member  states,  could  be  studied 
carefully  by  to  member  state 
concerned,  under  conditions 
such  that  any  suggestions  made 
by  to  Commission  might  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  that 
state,  even  if  it  were  not  legally 
bound  to  comply  with  it. 

Thai  requirement  was  in  no 
sense  called  in  question  by  to 
emergency  procedure  provided 
by  article  38  of  tbe  Treaty  which 
remained  of  an  exceptional 
nature  and  could  not  exempt 
member  stales  from  scrupulous 
fulfilment  of  their  obligations 
under  article  37. 

It  followed  that,  where  a 
member  state  made  to  disposal 
of  radioactive  waste  subject  to 
authorization,  it  had  to  be 
accepted  that,  in  order  to  give 


foe  Commission’s  opinion  its 
full  effectiveness,  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  that  that  opinion  be  notified 
to  that  state  prior  to  tbe  issuing 
of  such  authorization. 

The  Commission’s  opinion 
would  not  havea  real  chance  of 
careful  examination  and  of  in¬ 
fluencing  to  position  of  to 
member  state  concerned  unless 
it  were  delivered  prior  to  to 
adoption  of  a  decision  defin¬ 
itively  authorizing  the  disposal, 
which  implied,  a  fortiori,  that  it 
should  have  been  requested 
prior  to  that  decision. 

Only  tbe  interpretation 
according  to  which  article  37 
required  to  Commission  to  be 
provided  with  general  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  a  proposal  for 
tbe  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
prior  to  definitive  authorization 
of  such  disposal  could  enable 
that  article  to  achieve  its  aim. 

In  accordance  with  well- 
established  case  law  of  the  Court 
preference  was  to  be  given  to 
such  an  interpretation  which 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
preserve  to  effectiveness 
utile ”)  of  the  provision 

mnwipwi 

On  those  grounds  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Court  of  Justice  ruled: 
Article  37  of  to  Treaty  of 
March  25, 1957  establishing  to 
European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  was  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  that  general 
data  relating  to  any  phut  for  tbe 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
was  to  be  provided  to  the 
Commission  of  to  European 
Communities  before  such  dis¬ 
posal  was  authorized  by  to 
competent  authorities  of  tbe 
member  state  rorernctL 


from  to  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  with  a  fat  content  of 
34.3  per  cent,  whereas,  on  the 
basis  of  French  legislation,  that 
denomination  was  restricted  to 
a  type  of  cheese  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  fat  content  of  40  per  cent. 
That  legislation  had  been 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
Stresa  Convention  of  June  I, 
1951. 

Deserbais  appealed  against 
that  conviction  on  to  ground 
principally  that,  since  German 
Edam  was  legally  and  tradition¬ 
ally  produced  and  distributed  in 
Germany,  to  French  authori¬ 
ties  could  not  oppose  its  im¬ 
portation  into  Fiance  provided 
that  adequate  information  was 
provided  for  consumers,  nor 
could  to  authorities  rely  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  Stresa 
Convention  in  order  to  avoid 
the  application  of  Community 
rules. 

The  Cour  cT  Appel  (Court  ,  of 
Appeal),  Colmar  stayed  its 
proceedings  and  referred  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Court  of  Justice  of 
to  European  Communities  for 
a  preliminary  ruling. 

In  its  jiK^ment  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  held  as  follows: 

In  to  absence  of  common 
rules  on  to  distribution  of  to 
products  concerned,  obstacles  to 
to  free  movement  of  goods 
arising  from  the  differences 
between  national  rules  had  to  be 
accepted  to  to  extern  to  which 
such  national  rules,  indistinctly 
applicable  to  national  products 
and  imported  products,  might 
be  justified  as  being  necessary  to 
satisfy  mandatory  requirements 
relating  to  consumer  protection 
and  to  the  fairness  of  commer¬ 
cial  transactions. 

It  was  apparent  from  the 
order  for  reference  that  to 
denomination  “Edam"  was  nei¬ 
ther  a  registered  designation  of 
origin  nor  an  indication  of 
origin,  terms  which  referred  to  a 
product  coming  from  a  specific 
geographical  area.  It  was  merely 
the  trade  name  of  a  type  of 
cheese. 

Moreover,  in  to  Stresa 
Convention,  foe  term  “Edam” 
was  not  included  among  reg¬ 
istered  designations  of  origin 
but  among  denominations  of 
cheeses. 

In  that  regard  tbe  starting 
point  of  the  national  court  was 
to  finding  that  to  cheese  in 
question,  with  a  34  per  cent  fat 
content,  bad  been  traditionally 
and  fairly  produced  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Germany  under  the 
denomination  “Edam"  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  to  rules  ap¬ 
plicable  there,  and  that 
appropriate  information  for 
consumers  was  provided  by 
labelling. 

At  to  present  stage  of  dev¬ 
elopment  of  Community  law 
thane  were  no  common  rules 
governing  tbe  denominations  of 
different  types  of  cheese  in  to 

Community-  In  those  tircum- 

stauces  it  could  not  be  denied 
that,  in  principle,  a  member 

'  mjgitt  CrtaMtehnries  for  its 


national  producers  which  sub¬ 
jected  to  use  of  a  particular 
denomination  for  cheese  to  the 
observance  of  a  traditional  ' 
minimum  fat  content. 

However,  it  would  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  article  30  of  tbe 
EEC  Treaty  and  with  tbe  objec¬ 
tives  of  to  Common  Market  to  _■ 
extend  to  application  of  such 
rules  to  imported  cheeses  of  to 
same  type  where  they  had  been 
lawfully  manufactured  and 
distributed  in  another  member u 
state  under  to  same  generic 
denomination  bat  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  minimum  fat  content. 
The  importing  member  state 
could  not  obstruct  the  imports-  ^ 
tion  and  distribution  of  such  > 
cheeses  provided  that  con¬ 
sumers  were  property  informed. 

The  objective  of  the  rules 
contained  in  the  Codex 
Alimentarius, established  by  the--* 
Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  and  to  World 
Health  Organization,  was  to 
define  the  characteristics  of 
those  products.  However,  to  * 
simple  fact  that  a  product  did  ' 
not  conform  entirely  to  to  rules 
laid  down  did  not  imply  that  its 
distribution  might  be 
prohibited. 

The  Stresa  Convention  had  * 
been  concluded  prior  to  tbe 
entry  into  force  of  the  EEC 
Treaty  and,  among  to  member 
states  only  Denmark,  France, 
Italy  and  The  Netherlands  were  "’ 
parties  to  the  Convention. 

As  the  Court  bad  previously 
held,  to  purpose  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  article  234  of  to 
Treaty  was  to  lay  down,  in  * 
accordance  with  to  principles 
of  international  law.  that  to 

aSecffoe^uty  of  tiuf member 
state  concerned  to  respect  the-* 
rights  of  non-member  countries 
under  an  agreement  concluded 
prior  to  to  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaties  and  to  perform  its 
obligations  thereunder. 

Consequently,  where,  as  in  " 
to  present  case,  to  rights  of 
non-member  countries  were  not 
at  issue,  a  member  stale  could 
not  rely  on  the  provisions  of  . 
such  a  prior  agreement  in  order 
to  justify  restrictions  on  dis¬ 
tribution  of  products  from 
another  member  state,  where 
such  distribution  was  lawful  by 
virtue  of  to  rules  on  to  free  -* 
movement  of  goods  contained 
in  to  Treaty. 

On  those  grounds,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Court  ruled: 

Articles  30  et  seq  of  to  EEC 
Treaty  prohibited  a  member 
state  from  applying  national 
niles  which  made  the  nse  of  a 
denomination  of  a  type  of 
cheese  subject  to  observing  a  - 
minimum  fat  content,  to  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  same  type  imported 
from  another  member  state, 
where  those  products  had  been 
lawfully  manufactured  and  .* 
distributed  under  that  de¬ 
nomination  in  that  member 
state  and  where  appropriate 
information  was  provided  to 
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TO  PLACE  YOUR 

travel 

ADYERTraaffl^TIN 

the  times 

ADVEHT1S1NQ 

FAX  NO. 

01-481  9313 
.TELEX  925088 

PRIVATE  ADVHTTISraS 

TEL:  01-481  4000 

YOU  MAY  USB 

AMEK  DINERS  OR  VISA  CARD 


THE 


TIMES 


TO  PLACE  A  BIRTH, 
MARRIAGE  OR 
DEATH  NOTICE  IN 
THE  TIMES  NEWSPAPER 

Please  telephone  by  5.00p.m.  for  the 
announcement  to  be  puUished  in  the  following 
days  issue. 

01  481  4000 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  PRICES 


Equities  mark  time 

ACCOUNT  DAYS:  Dealings  began  September  19.,  Dealings  end  September  30.  SContango  day  October  3.  Settlement  day  October  10. 

§Fbrward  bargains  are  permitted  on  two  previous  business  days. 

Prices  recorded  are  at  4  pm.  Changesnre  calcutated  on  the  previous  day's  close,  but  adjustments  are  made  when  a  stock  ta  exsfivklend.  Where 
one  price  a  quoted,  it  is  a  middle  pnce.  Changes,  yields  and  price/eamings  ratios  are  based  on  middle  prices,  (aa)  denotes  Alpha  Stocks. 

(VOLUMES:  PAGE  20). 
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INTEREST  RATES  ROUND-UP 

Compounded 

Nominal  attax  rates  Ifin/irum 
rate  25%  40%  mweatmantC  Notice  Contact 


BANKS 

Ordinary  DepA/c: 

Typical  4.00 

Fixed  Term  Deposits: 

Barclays  775 

"  9.13 

Uqyds  7.09 

*  859 

MMand  7.70 

”  n  ”  8.15 

NaWest  8.25 

"  "  «  &50 


454  323  none/nona 


8.03  B.42 

933  7.4S 

769  6.15 

B.69  635 

7.70  316 

6.15  &52 

825  6.60 

&50  EBD 


2300-25.000 

2300-25,000 

230050300 

2300-50300 
10.000-no  max 
1D,000-fiomax 

2000-no  max 

2,000-noma* 


HIGH  INTEREST  CHEQUE  ACCOUNTS 

Bankof 

Scotland  MUC  8.13  &45  6.76  230041Oinax 


01-6261567 

01-6261567 

01-407  TOM 

01-4071000 

01-2602805. 

01-2602805 

01-7261000 

01-7251000 


none 031 -442  7777 


Prims  a/c1 
Co-operath* 
Chq  a  Save2 


7.62  735  627  2300-no  max  none  0604252891 


6.15  831  5.05  500-no  max  none  01 626  6543 

.  7.50  730  630  1.000-nomax  none 051  866  2076 

Lloyds  HCA  7.00  730  5.76  1.000-no  max  none  01407 1000 

MkaendHiCA  7.75  7.98  7.16  230D-»d  max  none  - 

NatWest 

Special  Reserve  7.75  738  6.38  500-no  max  none  01-7261000 

Royal  Bank  of 

Scot  Prem  A/c  7  67  730  632  2300-no  max  none 031-556  S555 

T!K3  England  6 

Wales _ 825  R25  630  2J0Q-nomgx  none  01-6006000 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES 

OnBnary  Share 

Afc  4.75  4.75  330  1  min 

Best  buy  -  tamest  sock 

Woohvtdi  4.75  4.75  3JBQ  1  min 

Britannia  6.90  6.90  532  250mm 

Bristol  &  Went  7.00  7.00  530  500  min 

Britannia  7.70  7.70  6.16  lO-OOOmm 

Northern  Rock  730  730  6l24  20,000  nun 

tost^r-aasoaK^  &10  6.48  500mm 

The  Hendon  8.00  fl.lfl  633  500mm 

Tynemouth  825  8.42  6.74  500  mm 

SMptnn  8.70  8.70  636  500  mm 

Hendon  375  a 75  7.09  3300  min 

Caah/Cheque  Accounts: 

fthhillf  Maf 

Current  445  425  a«  1  min 

Afterecs  & 

Leicester  530  53 0  4.40  500  min 

Natkomride 

Anijpoi  Hex  4.75  4.75  330  500  min 

G»w*tf0r  CN*a  d»  Mw  Aftreayaw  -  can  07  40*  5788  tor  ft+Wsrawafe 


1  min  none 

250mm  - 

500  min  - 

10300  mm  - 

20,000  min  - 

500mm  none 
500  tot}  30  day 
500  mm  60  day 
500mm  90 day 
3300mm  6 mmn 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 

Ordinary  A/c>  5.00  3.75  330 

Investment  A/c*  10.00  730  630 

Income  BoncT-  930  6.75  5*0 

Deposit  Bond*5  9.00  675  540 

34thlssue  C«n  730  7.50  730 

Yarn*  Plant  730  730  730 

General 

Extension  Ratal  531  5.01  531 

GUARANTEED  INCOME  BONDS 


Praneun  Life 
Comldl  Ins 


RPI  (August  87-88)  +5.7% 

Bank  Base  Rat*  12% 

Personal  Loan  19.7% 

Credit  Card  16-26.8% 
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The  totteed  tae  tor  calcuMng  Bw  mdmration  aOoararce  on  Marta  dfepoma  of  m 
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aoi6 

Jun 
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0272 
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Jul 
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0200 
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FAMILY  MONEY 

Buying  a  starter  home?  Some  families  find  boats  are  the  answer  to  out-ofgeach  Pnc^ 


JULIAN  HERBERT 

■■  wv:  -7  bt"a 


Floaters  for 
first-timers 


A  boat  may  not  be  every¬ 
body's  idea  of  a  first  borne  but 
it  could  be  a  good  short-term 
solution  to  beating  high  mort¬ 
gage  rates  and  getting  that  first 
foot  on  the  property  ladder. 

As  little  as  £9,000  buys  a 
floating  home  complete  with 
bedroom,  bathroom,  fitted 
kitchen  and  lounge.  And  them 
is  one  big  advantage  —  if  you 
do  not  tike  the  neighbours  or 
the  scenery,  you  can  always 
move  on. 

People  choose  to  live  afloat 
for  many  reasons.  Claire  But¬ 
ler,  a  teacher  raising  her  two 
small  sous  on  a  72ft  nar- 
rowboat  in  London,  loves  die 
lifestyle. 

“It’s  the  best  of  both 
worlds,”  she  says.  Tve  got 
nature  on  my  doorstep,  yet 
I'm  very  dose  to  work.” 

Peter,  a  young  British  Rail 
employee,  who  wishes  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  lives  on  a 
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40ft  narrowboaL  He  reflects  a 
growing  trend  of  boat-owners 
who  see  their  way  as  a  cheap 
means  of  beating  the  high  cost 
of  housing. 

Peter  bought  his  boat  for 
£5,000  last  year  and  renovated 
it,  and  has  it  moored  dose  to 
exclusive  Little  Venice  in 
London.  He  probably  could 
not  get  a  one-bedroom  flat  in 
that  area  for  less  than  £80,000. 

Buying  a  boat  may  seem 
comparatively  inexpensive, 
but  there  are  pitfalls. 

“Many  people  will  buy  a 
boat  on  impulse  without  really 
knowing  what  they  are  getting 
into”  said  Dr  Scott  Pereira, 
who  lives  with  his  wife  Hilary 
and  their  two  children  on  a 
restored  100ft  motor  yacht  on 
the  Thames  at  Twickenham, 
Middlesex.  “They  end  up 
investing  thousands  in  some¬ 
thing  which  sinks'” 

Owners  differ  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  value  of  a  boat  Some 
say  it  is  a  depredating  asset, 
others  argue  that  a  well  main¬ 
tained  craft  holds  its  value, 
and  even  appreciates. 

John  Yates,  a  building 
conservationist  and  founding 
member  of  the  Battlebridge 
Basin  boat  co-operative,  is  a 
good  example.  Last  year  his 
two  70ft  working  narrowboats 
were  valued  at  £10,000  each. 
He  is  now  selling  them  for 
£15,000  each. 

“People  are  queueing  up  to 
buy  them,**  he  says. 

Although  running  costs  are 
extremely  low  compared  with 
-those  of  a  house,  boats  do 
require  constant  maintenance. 
Tony  Woodward,  chairman  of 
the  Residential  Boat  Owners 
Association  (RBOA),  who 
lives  with  his  family  on  a  62ft 
sailing  barge  in  Staines, 
Middlesex,  says:  “Something 
always  needs  attention,  so  it  is 
essential  to  DIY.  Getting 
someone  else  to  do  it  can  be 
difficult  and  expensive.” 

The  best  way  to  find  a  boat 
is  to  talk  to  the  owners 
themselves  and  ask  who  is 
selling.  You  can  also  look  in 
the  classified  pages  of  Water¬ 


ways  World  and  Exchange  & 
Man.  The  difficult  part  is 
getting  a  mooring. 

There  are  about  42  residen¬ 
tial  boat  communities  in  the 
country.  Fifteen  are  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  these  have  waiting 
lists  of  two  to  five  years. 
Despite  a  rapidly  growing  boat 
community,  the  number  of 
residential  sites  is  steadily 
shrinking  and  moorings  are 
being  sold  to  developers. 

By  law  all  residential  boats 
have  to  be  licensed  by  the  local 
waterways  authority.  The 
boats  on  most  of  the  canals 
require  a  Houseboat  Certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  British  Water¬ 
ways  Board  (BWB). 

The  BWB  issues  only  175 
Houseboat  Certificates  a  year, 
104  for  residential  moorings 
in  London.  But  the  RBOA, 
which  is  continually  lobbying 
for  more  residential  moorings 
throughout  Britain,  estimates 
that  there  are  more  than  4,000 
permanently  inhabited  boats 
on  the  canal  system,  at  least 
500  in  the  capital  alone. 

Yet  the  BWB,  like  other 
navigational  authorities,  is  not 
increasing  the  number  of 
residential  sites.  “We're  not  a 
housing  authority,”  said  Gra¬ 
ham  Avory,  a  spokesman  for 
the  BWB. 

As  a  result,  says  Mr 
Woodward,  the  unofficial 
majority  get  by  on  non- 
residential  Cruising  Licences, 
a  few  with  no  licence  at  all. 
Authorities  such  as  the  BWB 
patrol  the  waterways  for 
offenders.  But  Mr  Yates  says: 
“They  just  don’t  have  the 
manpower  to  cope  with  the 
sheer  strength  of  numbers, 
especially  in  London.” 

If  you  do  not  want  to  be  a  be 
a  beat  gipsy,  the  RBOA  can 
put  you  in  touch  with  a 
number  of  private  mooring 
sites  with  good  amenities. 

On  the  canals,  the  cheapest 
moorings  are  often  the  co¬ 
operatives,  which  charge 
about  £400 a  year.  Most  are  in 
basins  that  are  out  of  BWB 
control  and  therefore  do  not 
require  residential  permits. 
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Water-borne:  Tony  and  Sally  Woodward  have  a  boat  at  Staines,  They  also  own  the  mooring 


Like  most  other  residential 
moorings,  they  offer  a  wide 
range  of  facilities,  including 
water,  electrical  hook-ups, 
sewage  disposal  and  lava¬ 
tories.  Some  even  have  mini- 
launderettes. 

However,  co-op  boaters  us¬ 
ing  the  canal  system  must  hold 
a  Cruising  Certificate.  The 
annual  fee  is  based  on  boat 
length  starting  at  £109  for 
boats  up  to  16ft  (5  metres). 
The  main  advantage  of  a  non- 
residential  licence  is  that  the 
permit  holder  does  not  have  to 
pay  rates. 

The  RBOA  advises  strongly 
against  buying  a  boat  without 
a  mooring.  “A  mooring  adds  a 
huge  premium  in  the  value  of 
the  boat  It  can  double  the 
price  but  there’s  no  security.  It 
could  dose  down  tomorrow,” 


said  Mr  Woodward,  who  owns 
the  freehold  to  his  mooring. 

Most  financial  institutions 
are  not  willing  to  lend  for  a 
residential  boat  —  their  fear  is 
that  the  boat  could  sail  off 
before  they  receive  payment. 
Some  building  societies  will 
loan  as  part  of  an  extension  of 
a  mortgage  and,  if  you  are  a 
home-owner,  companies  such 
as  Lombard  offer  marine 
mortgages  of  up  to  80  per  cent 
Otherwise,  the  best  bet  is  a 
personal  loan  from  a  high 
street  bank. 

Tax  relief  on  up  to  £30,000 
can  be  claimed  on  the  interest 
paid  on  the  loan,  provided  the 
boat  is  your  main  residence 
and  you  are  not  already 
claiming 

Before  banding  over  the 
cash,  talk  to  people  who  know 


the  boat,  check  their  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  sellers’,  and  get 
an  out-of-waxer  marine  sur¬ 
vey.  This  service  may  cost  a 
few  hundred  pounds  but  it 
could  save  you  a  fortune  if  the 
boat  is  a  “sulking  ship”  which 
is  often  the  case  with  wooden¬ 
hulled  craft 

A  boat-  should  also  be 
insured  for  at  least  third  party 
cover.  Annual  premiums  are 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  boat  If  your  vessel  hap¬ 
pens  to  catch  fire  and  destroys 
others,  you  could  be  heavily 
sued.  Boats  are  also  easily 
broken  into  and  people  keep¬ 
ing  all  their  wordly  pos¬ 
sessions  aboard  would  be  wise 
to  take  out  additional 
insurance. 

Elizabeth  Camp 


UNIT-LINKED  INSURANCE  INVESTMENTS 
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Fall  on 
the  way, 
say  the 

experts 


Biswas  prices  in  London  «*nd 
flse  South-East  are  actnallv 

abOHt  to  fall.  3 

After  months  in  which  the 
pandits  hare  been  warning  of  a 
slow-down  in  house  price  rises, 
the  latest  round  ®f  mortgage 
increases  that  has  boosted 
loon  rates  to  12.75  per  cent,  13 
per  cent  and  more  has  brought 
predictions  of  actual 
.  redactions. 

Evelyn  Brodie,  of  merchant 
bank  Morgan  Grenfell,  be¬ 
lieves  house  prices  in  London, 
the  South-East,  East  Anglia 
ami  other  pockets  that  have 
seen  spectacular  price  gains 
are  set  to  fall  by  10  per  cent. 
Ste  says:  “A  10  per  cent 
adjustment  is  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  line  with 
earnings*  We  don't  know  when 
house  price  inflation  nation¬ 
wide  will  hit  zero,  but  we 
estimate  it  will  be  within  the 
next  six  months. 

“Then  boose  prices  will  be 
stable  for  the  next  two  years.** 
Although  Morgan  Grenfell 
expects  actual  price  falls  in  the 
South-East,  these  will  repre¬ 
sent  large  Dalis  in  real  prices  if 
inflation  is  taken  into  account. 
Bat  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
although  actual  prices  may  not 
drop,  there  will  still  be  a  drop 
in  real  terms. 

Historically  we  have  always 
been  better  off  when  rates  rise 
as  we  had  more  savings  than 
borrowings  at  variable  rates. 
Bnt  since  1986  that  has 
changed,  and  last  year  the 
personal  sector  was  a  net 
debtor  on  variable  rate  assets 
to  the  time  of  £17  billion.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  personal 
debt  is  mortgages. 

So  Mrs  Brodie  believes  that 
a  sqneeze  is  on  the  way  as 
mortgage  providers  worry 
aboot  their  security. 

Donald  Frankhn,  an  econo¬ 
mist  at  Schraders,  also  be¬ 
lieves  bouse  prices  are  set  to 
falL  'They  are  so  far  out  of 
Ore  with  reality,”  he  says. 

But  he  does  not  expect 
prices  to  fall  for  a  few  months 
anti)  the  impact  of  higher 
mortgage  rates  has  been  felt. 

More  than  a  third  of  bor¬ 
rowers  have  mortgages  that 
are  adjusted  annually. 

Nationwide  Anglia,  whose 
new  higher  rates  will  be  felt  in 
February,  believes  that  this 
shift  in  the  amount  people  pay  ‘ 
will  trigger  the  slow-down  in 
house  price  rises. 

Nationwide  expects  the 
overall  rises  for  1988  to  be 
around  20  per  cent  followed  by 
a  downward  drift  next  year. 

At  the  Halifax,  where  the 
rises  take  effect  in  April,  the 
corporate  planner  Gary 
Marsh  is  forecasting  overall 
house  price  rises  next  year  of 


on  house  prices 


10  per  cent.  “Bat  it  coald  be  in 
single  figures  if  base  rates  rise 
further,"  he  says.  "However, 
there  will  be  tells  in  some 
localities  such  as  Docklands." 

He  does  not  believe  that 
bouse  prices  will  actually  tum¬ 
ble  as  they  have  done  in  West 
Germany  and  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  In  those  countries  there 
is  a  large  rented  sector,  so 
when  confidence  in  house 
prices  is  shaken  people  sell 
then-  homes  and  move  into 
rented  accommodation. 

In  Britain,  which  has  so 
little  rented  property,  people 
delay  their  move  and  the 
market  for  houses  becomes 
sluggish  but  prices  do  not 
actually  fall. 

Building  society  commit¬ 
ments  last  month  fell  to  their 
lowest  level  since  Janaary. 
The  societies  pledged  to  lend 
25  per  cent  less  in  August  than 
in  July,  as  the  impact  of  higher 
interest  rates  and  the  ending  of 
multiple  mortgage  tax  relief 
was  much  greater  than  the 
normal  seasonal  effect  of  sum¬ 
mer  holidays. 

The  Boflding  Societies  As¬ 
sociation  believes  Britain  may 
be  over  the  peak  in  the  housing 
market  cycle. 

There  are  many  apocryphal 
stories  about  people  who  have 
sold  their  homes  and  moved 
into  rented  property  —  one 
even  concerns  the  finance 
director  of  a  pabKc  company 
whose  view  on  property  prices 
was  so  strong  that  he  decided 
to  sell  np  to  await  the  tumble. 

The  annual  adjustment  to 


mortgage  payments  means 
that  home-owners  wQl  feel  a 
steep  rise.  Mortgages  rates  at 
the  Halifax,  for  instance,  were 
103  per  cent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  then  went  down  to 
93  per  cent  in  March,  and 
hack  np  to  113  per  cent  in 
August,  before  the  rise  to 
12.75  per  cent,  which  takes 
effect  on  October  1- 
Tbe  Halifax,  along  with 
several  other  bniMing  soci¬ 
eties,  indoding  the  Abbey 
National,  offers  a  03  percent¬ 
age  point  reduction  for  those 
with  loans  of  £60,000  and 
higher. 

Vivien  Goldsmith 

The  man  who  is  gambling  on 
prices  holding  up,  page  26 


The  prof 
with  his 
eye  on 
money 


If  yon  have  your  minds  on 
higher  things  —  such  as  a  13 
per  cent  mortgage  rate  —  I 
bring  tidings  of  great  joy, 
writes  Maggie  Drummond.  In¬ 
terest  rates  will  be  down  by 
January,  private  investors  will 
be  venturing  back  into  the 
slock  market  in  18  months, 
and  we  shall  all  be  wondering 
what  the  fuss  was  about 

These  are  not  my  predic¬ 
tions,  but  the  views  of  Dr  Alec 
Chrystal,  the  newly  installed 
National  Westminster  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Personal  Finance  at  the 
City  University,  London  — 
Britain's  first  personal  finance 
professor. 

So  what  does  a  professor  of 
personal  finance  do?  Dr 
Chrystal  has  a  course  for 
undergraduates  and  another 
for  postgraduates  taking  ec¬ 
onomics  or  business  courses. 
Personal  finance  is  not  a  core 
subject.  His  courses  will  be 
options  for  budding  bankers 
studying  such  things  as  per¬ 
sonal  savings  behaviour,  ig¬ 
nored  as  an  academic  subject 
until  now  and  introduced 
presumably  so  that  they  can 
eventually  make  even  more 
money  out  of  us  than  they 
already  do.  But  48-year-old 
Professor  Chrystal  points  out: 
“The  course  is  not  about 
advising  people  to  invest  their 
money." 

He  was  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Sheffield  Uni¬ 
versity  before  taking  up  his 
present  appointment.  He 
started  his  career  at  Essex 
University,  and  be  still  seems 
amazed  that  the  young  people 
he  teaches  nowadays  actually 
want  to  be  bank  managgrs  and 
chartered  accountants. 

“We'il  be  looking  at  trends 
in  personal  savings."  he  said. 
“What  really  interests  me  is 
why,  in  1979  when  Mrs 
Thatcher  became  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  the  personal  -savings 
ratio  was  16  per  cent  and  now 
it  is  only  4  per  cent  —  despite 
the  fact  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be  living  in  the  era  of  the 
private  capitalist  and  savings 
have  been  encouraged." 

I  suggested  meekly  that  we 
were  all  spending  too  much, 
but  apparently  it  is  not  as 
simple  as  that.  The  problem  is 
that  we  keep  measuring  sav¬ 
ings  as  a  proportion  of  in¬ 
come.  We  completely  ignore 
wealth,  which  for  most  of  us  is 
the  amount  of  equity  we  have 
tucked  up  in  our  houses. 

Dr  Chrystal  believes  we  are 
still  a  little  puritanical  about 
money.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
way  pundits  have  been  attack¬ 
ing  the  easy  availability  of 
credit  as  if  it  were  some 
terrible  moral  sickness  about 
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Why  The  Select 
Managers  Fund? 


i  easy  to  see  the  reasons  for  considering 
hit  THists  for  long-term  investment. 

But  knowing  how  to  choose  the  righr  units 
the  right  rime  and  deciding  how  much  to 

we  in  each  and  for  how  long  is  nor 

i  easy:  it's  a  foD-rime  job  requiring 
insiderable  expertise. 

Thar's  why  we  launched  The 
ject  Managers  Fund.  Bar  an  invest- 

entofaslitde  as  £500  in  this  single  - 

lit  trust  you  will  enjoy  the  benefits 

a  managed  portfolio  of  unir  mists.  Baring  Fund. 

_  __  ^ — m  Managers  Limited 


A  portfolio  drawn  from  unit  trusts  managed  by 
rhe  likes  of  M  &  G,  Fidelity,  Mercury, 
Framlmgron,  Prolific  and  others,  as  well  as 
Barings.  So  you  will  get  a  spread  of  the  best 
the  industry  can  offer 

Ask  your  financial  adviser 
about  the  benefits  of  a  managed 
portfolio  of  unit  rrusrs  and  whether 
The  Select  Managers  Fund  is  right 
for  you.  Or  simply  complete  and 
return  theFREEPOST coupon  for 
further  information. 
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Baring  Fund  Managers  Limired 

PRESTO  ST.  London  EC2B  2B5.  Tel:  01-233  8833 
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which  something  should  be 
done.  Dr  Chrystal  points  out 
that  80  per  cent  of  all  con¬ 
sumer  borrowing  is  secured 
against  property  —  hardly 
irresponsible  lending  from  an 
institution’s  point  of  view. 

He  is  dead  against  tamper¬ 
ing  with  market  forces  by 
reinstituting  credit  restric¬ 
tions.  “No  institution  is  in 
business  to  lend  to  people  who 
can't  pay,  is  it?"  he  says. 
However,  he  confesses  himself 
baffled  by  consumers  who  are 
prepared  to  pay  interest  rates 
of  up  to  30  per  cent  on  credit 
cards. 

“Anyone  who  moans  about 
the  new  freedom  in  financial 
matters  ought  to  think  back  to 
how  awful  it  used  to  be  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  when  it  was 
hard  to  get  a  loan."  he  says. 

Dr  Chrystal  thinks  we  re¬ 
gard  economics  as  we  do  the 
weather — something  is  always 
wrong.  If  the  pound  is  low  it  is 
bad  news.  Ifit  is  high,  then  it  is 
still  bad  news. 

He  almost  managed  to  per¬ 
suade  me  that  high  mortgage 
rates  were  good  news,  as  they 
showed  that  the  market  was 
really  working.  This  is  the 
kind  of  optimism  you  find  in 
the  United  Slates. 

“Yes,  it’s  quite  noticeable," 
he  said.  “If  1  get  an  invitation 
to  lecture  from  an  American 
university  they  write  and  say 
bow  much  money  they  will 
pay.  When  you  get  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  a  British  university 
they  offer  you  Their  usual 
consideration’.” 


Professor  Chrystal:  “High  mortgage  rates  are  good  news’ 


What  things 
would  you  choose 
in  your 

perfect  pension? 


Your  tension  Benefit 

Yes 

No 

Retire  on  maximum  salary 

Live  well... 

• 

FjT 

1.  Have  the  extra  cash  lo  buy 
your  home  abroad  and  soak 
up  the  sun... 

□ 

□ 

2L  Buy  your  dream  home  in 
your  favourite  county... 

□ 

□ 

^  ImD 

S3 

modest  monthly 
contributions  with  lots  of 
flexibility  lo  increase, 
decrease  or  even  'miss’ 
payments... 

□ 

□ 

4.  Collect  a  healthy  cheque  and 
a  wealthy  pension... 

□ 

□ 

5.  Retire  as  early  as  50.  lake  a 
good  pension  and  enjoy  life! 
Even  continue  working! 

□ 

□ 

If  yon  are  confused  bv  what  you  read  about  pensions-  we’re  not 
surprised.  Only  an  expert  would  understand  some  of  the  jargon  and  so 
many  companies  are  exhorting  you  lo  ACT  NOW! 

ftter  way. 

Lifeline.  Canada  Life  will  arrange  for  von  (o  meet  op  with  your  local 
Pensions  Adviser  fora  friendly  chat  No  sales  pressure.  No  extravagant 
claims  or  jargon,  no  obligation. 

Instead  we  wQl  show  you  your  options.  How  lo  maximise  the  tax 
advantages.  Get  what  you  want  out  of  your  ideal  pension. 

Return  (be  coupon  (no  stamp  needed)  or  phene  and  we  are  at  your  service. 


®  Canada 
LifelLte 

FREEPOST,  Potters  Bor,  Herts,  EN65YR 


iskyourk 
Canada  Lifeline  Adviser  (o  " 
contact  me  to  arrange  a  I 

friendly  meeting.  I  will  be  | 
under  no  obligation  and 
there  will  be  no  sales  I 

pressure  of  any  land.  I 


Mr/Mrs/Ms  _ 

PLEASE  TOUT 

Address  £_ 


.Rost  code. 


Daytime  Phone  No: . 


Tick  here  if  seif-employed  I  I 

OR  FREEPHONE  0800  400  400 

| _ . _ loutro  _ 
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FIDELITY  1992  EUROPEAN  OPPORTUNITIES 


1  market  12  countries 


320  million  customers 


A  once-in-a-lifelime  opportunity. 


A  momentous  economic  event 

“1992”  is  shorthand  fora  potentially  momentous 
economic  event — the  creation  of  the  single  European 
Market  It  also  stands  for  a  once-in-a-lifetirae  investment 
opportunity. 

Indeed,  the  signs  of  a  new  resurgence  are  already 
apparent,  so  now’s  the  time  to  reap  the  full  potential  of  the 
new  Europe. 

The  time  is  right  Now  here’s  the  opportunity:  Fidelity 
1992  European  Opportunities. 

The  new  European  superpower 

As  the  barriers  come  down,  a  new  economic 
superpower  comprising  320  million  customers  will  be 
created  —  almost  as  big  as  America  and  Japan  together. 

Expert  opinion  is  agreed.  The  dismantling  of  all  internal 
barriers  in  Europe  will  act  as  a  catalyst  for  change.  With  foil 
economic  integration,  Europe's  true  economic  potential  will 
at  last  be  realised. 

The  outlook  is  indeed  exciting. 

1992  in  your  portfolio 

The  new  Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  has  one 
clear  objective:  to  harness  the  new  forces  released  by 
unification  to  secure  maximum  long-term  growth. 


IMPORTANT  INFOKMAIKM  FOB  ALL  INVESTORS: 

Overprice:  25p  until  30tb  September  1988.  Estimated  [atrial  Gross  Yield  not  Btd/OfEer  Spread 
5. 68' L  of  <>Ocr  price  Max.  Perm  Ural  Spread  5.72U,  of  nu«  permuted  offer  price.  Acoanwilwlon 
uni  IS  Lv4M.il 
Diatrfbatkmi  21st  May 

Pricing!  Lima  wflJ  be  pm  timed  or  redeemed  al  a  forward  price  Le.  the  price  determined  from  the  next 
v^uarionafaerreceipt  ofpoCTal  or  icicphoncrtisgucriocit  by  PUielity.  For  deals  piacedorer  a  weekend  onto 
wiD  be  allocated  or  redeemed  «t  the  price  determined  on  the  man  bnsincas  day.  The  ManagertdfacDedon 
to  vary  the  pricing  basis  of  units  is  flmiwH  to  Mig  which  is  permitted  i wrier  the  Authorised  Unit  TV-ust 
Scheme  ( Pricing  of  Unas  and  Dealing  by  Thtstee  and  Manager)  Krgnlatkios  1968.  Prices  arc  puhliuhrd 
daily  in  leading  newspapers  and  on  Oracle  p.  574  and  Prestd  ‘481506. 

Outtqew  Initial  charge  of  fcO*inrinded  hi  dig  ofler  price.  Ammal  management  charge  of  LS*(plm  VAT) 
of  your  ioresement  b  cakaitaarri  and  deducted  each  nuauh  in  arrears.  Rdefiry  may  increase  the  annual 
management  charge  to  a  mandnmm  of  2%  (plusVATi  cm  expiry  of  90  days'  written  notice  to  iirtrtwhfeTg 
and  Trusters.  The  initial  charge  may  be  increased  id  a  mariamm  of  Tib. 

PraHny  After  the  end  of  the  fined  priccoffiar  period,  the  Hug  wMI  bcralncd  at  12pm  on  each  barings 
day  Bid  md  offer  prices  of  units  wfll  be  deterntooed  by  2pm  the  rame thy.  Requests  to  purchase or  redeem 
units  may  be  made  by  pose  or  telephone  (7  days  a  week.  9»m  to  9p«  )■  Contract  notes  are  normally  sent  by 
the  clone  nf  the  amrianp  «tay  fallnnHug  fiwipr  nfyntir  «p|iHra«tnn.  ftMtal  appUrarimw  are  not  ntherwto 
acknowledged-  Unit  certiorates  are  am  Issued  in  respect  of  this  Trust-  Accompanying  your  contract  note 
will  be  copies  of  a  rermmriaikin  form,  lb  sell  unto,  you  ritcuhl  complete  and  sign  your  nmmicladon  Bonn 
and  send  it  to  ndcMiy  A  cheque  will  be  aent  to  yon  by  the  dose  of  tfac4thbnglnc»  day  fallowing  receipt  of 
the  farm.  All  telephone  calb  are  recorded  and  transactions  made  by  telephone  are  contractually  binding. 
Minimum  initial  investment  in  tUa  Ihs  Is  &LQOO:  sobscqnem  Luuunutn  must  be  of  at  least  £100. 
ItaoAny  income  aocniing  to  these  mils  b  accumulated  net  afbatic  rate  Income  tax.  Am  credit  reflecting 
this  will  be  senno  the  hwestor.  For  higher  rate  taxpayers,  the  grow  amo>  «t  of  income  accruing  to  the  unin 
will  be  assessed  along  with  any  other  income  received  and  will  be  tuMcci  to  income  tax  at  the  Mghemee. 
Non -taxpayers  may  reclaim  income  tax  paid  from  the  Inland  Revenue-  Capital  gains  arising  on  rbe 
redemption  of  units  are  liable  to  capital  gains  tax  it  together  with  other  net  gains  and  after  Indexation.  they 
>  aucml  the  current  ammal  anowanoe  of  £5.000 (shared  between  husband  and  wife).  The  rare  of  capital 
gains  ox  will  be  equivalent  to  jour  up  rate  of  income.  Nan  UJC.  taxpayers  should  seek  advice  on  their 
liability. 

TbeTViatisa'wideriratige~ln»catii>eaB.aBddanpdbfthe'Ihaieelnw3gmeiaBAai96l  and  Is  authorised 
under  Fait  1  of  Chapter  vm  oC  the  Financial  Services  Act  T986.  Tnatee;  Chicorp  Trustee  Ccmpany 
Limited  Member  of  IMRO.  Managcn  Fidriity  Investment  Serricts  Limited.  Bcgtocrcd  Officct  Orithill 
House  130  Unbridge  Rossi.  Htkknbarough.  Kan  TTVU  9DZ.  Registered  Company  Not  2016555- 
Member  of  the  UTA  Member  ctf  MRO  and  LAUTRO.  Copies  of  die  Scheme  Particulars  to  this  Treat  art 
available  on  rcqucsL  Offer  not  open  to  ItS  citizens,  residents  of  the  liS.  or  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 


The  Manager  will  follow  a  vigorous  stockpicking 
approach,  relentlessly  seeking  out  the  “cross-border 
beneficiaries" — those  companies,  sectors  and  industries 
best  placed  to  benefit  from  the  new  market. 

Proven  expertise  in  Europe 

The  investment  challenge  now  is  clear:. to  identify  the 
1992  winners.  A  challenge  to  which  Fidelity  is  equal. 

Fidelity  European  Trust  (launched  4 . 11 . 85  ),  top  in  its 
sector  over  two  years,  second  this  year  to  date*  and  up 
148.7%  since  launch,**  testifies  to  this  fact 

The  time  is  right 

1992  is  less  than  200  weeks  away. 

Already  companies  are  restructuring.  Pan-European 
takeovers  are  occurring  and  investment  attention  is  focusing 
on  Europe.  This  upsurge  in  corporate  activity  is  already 
apparent:  witness  the  takeover  by  Nestle  of  Rowntree  and  of 
Equity  &  Law  by  Companie  du  Midi. 

Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  has  been 
specially  created  to  enable  private  investors  to  benefit  right 
from  the  start  from  these  emerging  opportunities. 

Remember  that  the  value  of  the  investment  directly 
reflects  the  value  of  the  underlying  securities.  The  capital 
value  of  your  units,  and  the  income  from  them,  may  fluctuate 
and  is  not  guaranteed.  The  initial  charge  of  6%  is  included  in 
the  price  of  units. 

Fixed  Price  must  end  30th  September 

Invest  in  Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  before 
30th  September  to  take  advantage  of  the  Special  Fixed  Price 
Offer .  Avoid  any  delays  by  contacting  your  professional  adviser 
or  calling  Fidelity  direct  today  on  Callfree  0800  414161. 
Alternatively,  complete  the  coupon  and  return  it,  with  your 
cheque,  to  Fidelity. 

"Source;  Planned  Savings  to  1.9XH  “Offer  looRer  to  22.9>V 

Please  none  that  a  fidelity  unit  trust  adviser  may  contact  you  with  further 

information  as  a  tesult  of  your  enquiry. 


Callfree  Fidelity 

0800414161 


To  Fidelity  Investment  Services  limited, 

PO  Box  80.  River  Walk,  Tonbridge,  Kent  TN9 1DY 

IwWimlmwjl  S. 

ruling  on  receipt  of  my^pBcaion.  Uniu  arc  available  at the  fixed  prkje  offer  of25p  par  amt 
iuMM30foSep«iiiberl968.lendoee  my  chequemade  payable  to  Bdritoylnwamicni  Services 
Limbed.  Minimum  investment  £1 ,000- 

NB  Investors  compleBng  this  applkatton  win  have  no  tight  to  cancel  the  contract  under  ibe 
PinandalSentoBl  Caned  latlonIRutei  1988. 


rOaBnarafflkwnlln^l) 

Surname  Mr/Mrs/Miss. 

i  MuWhnmplaK) 

FnstName<,s> 


.^.  ofibeOtvffline  title  with  a  Japan  lead  Group  A. 
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26  MONEY 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  24  1988 


A  TOTALLY  NEW  BES  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 


FAMILY  MONEY 


FROM  SUN  LIFE.  i  Af 7^. 

THE  STABILITY  OF  BRICKSh£^fc^ 


AND  MORTAR 


DIY  chain-breaking 


SUNUre^OTBRJND?  THE  ATTRACTION  OF 
JSs;  RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY 

sha»(rfa  range  of  Business  _  , 


As  such,  it  carries  all  the  tax 


with  the  BES.  But,  uniaoe  Business 
Expansion  Scheme  finds  set  up  in  * 

the  past,  the  BESRES  Fund  will  invest 
almost  exchisiTdy  in  residential 
prqpciiy  let  on  assured  tenancies.  | 

The  key  advantage  of  these  I 
assured  tenancy  investments  Is  their 
ability  to  generate  a  rental  income 
related  to  market  values.  The  old  FStir 
Rent  restrictions  are  abolished  fornew 
tcaancicsL  Furthermore.  investments  will 

ilNrg^^^c^recrfla^^nn'robeabte 
to  realise  their  investment  at  the  end  of 
the  5  year  investment  period. 

Overall,  the  BESRES  Fund  offers  a 
“brides  and  mortar*  investment 
opportunity  which  is  likely  to  be  a 
significantly  more  secure  proposition 
than  has  frequently  been  the  case  with 


CUntCSSKHB,  5CUU  iUT  1UU 

THE  BONUS  OF  coupon  below  and  posHtfoo 

TAX  CONCESSIONS  =£3=5? 
INCLUPING  ABILITY 


E  SY 

Howto  obtain 
FULL  INFORMATION 

To  find  out  owe  about 
tins  very  special  investment 
opponunity,  backed  by 
substantial  Government  tax 
concessions,  send  fix  full 
details  now.  fill  in  toe  enquiry 
coupon  below  and  post  it  (no 
stamp  needed)  m  the  address 
shown.  We'll  send  you  your 
full  information  pads  by 


"  ~  - —  —  ~  RHnenaw:  itusisyour 

m  HATF  RfikClC  TO  opportunity ro inaoducca stronger 
I  I  E—  &#**^ta**»  ■  ^^properti’ bias  to  your  casting  ravestmeffl 
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such,  it  is  likely  to  have  a  particular  appeal 
to  serious  investors  in  (be  current 
Investment  climate. 

Features  of  the  sun  ufe 

BESRES  FUND  INCLUDE: 

•  investments  effectively  backed 
by  “bricks  and  moftar'’ assets.  Wady  to 

make  die  Fund  more  stable  than  has 
oadttioaaQy  been  the  case with  Business 
Expansion  Schemes. 

•  investments  spread  over  at  least  4 
BES  companies  and  a  range  of  properties 
in  order  to  reduce  risk  even  further. 

•  property  investments  selected  on 
account  of  tbdr  rental  income  and/or 
high  disposal  value  potential 

•  management  at  trie  Pund 
controlled  by  Sun  life  Investment 
Management  Services  Ltd.  who  are 
responsible  fbr  management  of  o  ver 
£5, 000m  of  Sun  life  Group's  assets. 

•  substantial  property  management 
expertise  wiil  be  provided  by  5*in  Lift: 
properties  Ltd  who  already  manage  Sun 
Life's  property  investments  of  over 
_£700m. 

•  minimum  investment  only 
£2,000. 

•  Ckniiig  dale:  noon  26ch  October 
1988  or  earlier  if  fully  subscribed. 


#L  l  >  Thr  Mbmes  of  (be  BESRES  Rind  are  Sun  Lite  Investment 
MaMgeuit^Serrios  Lot  of  107,  ChcapWdc,  London.  ECi 
t'2)The  BESRES  Rad  Is  an  approval  bod  ask*  rte Taxes  Act 

( 3)  bnenran  in  noqiraoi  compare*  curies  higher  risks  a 
I  wdl  3&  the  chmcc  of  higher  rewards. 

SIT TM  IT  II  |L' (|h'  MITW«advertbaDfnioi»mnln»imJootoparchaseor 

1  11  ill  II  ILj  sutBcrtbc  far  stars.  Every  iiiiutmuii  mug  hc»oldy  on  the 

F0KTF0U0  LOCKttJLUM,  terms  of  ifac  Prw^ectas. 

ktnmikibiWtaiDwL  (S)  AD  stacjDcnis  made  trg»xSng  tax  rdief  are  bwed  upon 

aqMmios>*i<raH«Mfc  ctrzasa  lrvcb  JDd  tasei  of  ajasian  »i*ch  any  cianf^.  Actual 

icttef  secured  wiD  depend  upon  (toe  Investor's  personal 

- -■  — -  efauan^ice&SdgctEd  BBoompanks  are  abject  rononaal 

corporation  tat  legisiaiioa _ _____ 


A  past  12  montfashas  caused  serious  investors  to 
re-assess  their  established  portfolios.  And  most 
now  recognise  the  need  for  a  considerable  degree 
of  investment  cauticm.  At  the  same  time,  the 
attraction  of  any  investment  with  substantial  tax 
advantages  remains  as  strong  as  ever. 

Now,  following  the  1988  Finance  Act,  Sim 
life  has  developed  a  new  plan  likely  to  have 
particular  appeal  to  those  investors — the  BESRES 
Fund — which  offers.*- 

1 |  Basic  and  higher  nnc  income  tax  relief  on  your 
Investment. 

(8  No  capital  gains  tax  when  you  sc Q  after  5  years*. 

|  The  extra  security  of  a  “bricks  and  mortar” 
investment 


^property  bias  to  your  existing  in  vestment 
portfolio-  and  benefit  simultaneously 
from  major  tax  benefits. 

FOR  EVEN  FASTER  SERVICE 

To  assure  yoa  ittriir  full  dnaifa  oi  the  new 
BESRES  Fund  »  soon  a*  passible-  viol  In  view  of 
ibe  2  6th  October  dose  dare- you  can  telephone 
our  special  BESRES  Senicelmc  (freephone) 

0800 400431.  .w. 

(.24  bonr service)  erf 

Wet  then  send  you  bill  deoils  g'  I<- 

Lndudlnn  die  Fttntl  'W  J 

Mctnoraniliinj  immediately-  '•— * 

BES  RESIDENTIAL  SCHEMES^ 
WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAY 

V  UxKfcrr  propose  »  mend  UK  Burirai  Esfwolcn  Scheme 
u  tochade  companta  jpecMHug  to  Oie  kWo*  of  rcsdeotOJ 
property.  on  the  new  wued  tenner  base.* 

EXTRACT  FROM  NIGEL  LAWSON*  1SSS  BUDGET  SPEECH 

FTI7J4* 


-TtK  Bmdon  eapansioD  Scheme  Im  been  i  mun  b  the 
poctJobocf  my  wpbbUcnd  bmsorfcr  die  Um  taw  fcarjTm 
rcfatft'O  flood  ttinaoncm  opFonranara  ”  the  mreftor  , 
Hfrat  aargial  rate  uf  income  ux  jnd  Vht  atwencc  uf  capiat 
(ednsm  on  die  prows  bum  rtares  rated  jflcr  Bodga  Day 
l^jrt.vys'ccnKdiioogoodaiioppamjnJij  cofua>iflx- 

Jintherwmt  danps  uaodotxd  m  the  recent  fedgn 
alCTvtiK  BESoanqvnoto  amcm  mdcacal  pnjpww  lee  on 
amiml  tcnmda  ire  nLdy  ro  brtajt  Ote  BB  m  a  much  Is^or 
pnoonoa  of  tbe  pnblkr  than  has  ptmomly  bear  d*c  ca»e 
Tbeje  Icb  been  barely  conceaiRl  ocacmeni  wttfnn  tfw 
kaduirv  icdf  and  munpt  Imcsian  a  d>c  danfip  dut  tbc 

dnnccfloc  ten  made.* 

Tbc  BQ  Mapcmc  July  1988 


URGENT 

PHONE  [24  HOURS) 
0800400431 


SIMON  ELLIS  tells 
bow  he  was  stuck  in  one 
of  those  notorious 
property  chains  —  and 
how  he  bought  two 
houses  instead  of  one  to 
get  things  moving 
The  bank  manager  said  it  was 
“extremely  unusual  but  it 
seems  to  make  good  financial 
sense”.  I  was  asking  him  to 
lend  me  £65,000  so  that  I 
could  complete  the  house- 
selling  chain  in  which  I  was 
stranded  by  buying  the  house 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all  and  im¬ 
mediately  reselling  it. 

The  newiy  built  bouse  I 
really  wanted,  in  Great 
Chesterford,  near  Cambridge, 
had  been  finished  for  some 
time.  The  builder’s  patience 
was  wearing  thin  and  the  third 
deadline  fbr  exchanging  con¬ 
tracts  on  its  purchase  was  now 
less  than  two  weeks  away. 

The  chain  appeared  jinxed. 
At  one  point  we  had  even 
reached  the  day  for  exchang- 
ing.coQtracts,  only  to  find  that 
the  pathetically  ill-informed, 
first-time  buyers  had  arrived 
at  their  solicitor’s  office  with- 

,  out  enough  money  to  proceed. 
They  pulled  out,  even  though 
the  other  members  of  the 
chain  offered  to  make  up  the 
£1,700  shortfall.  A  hurried 
attempt  at  reselling  the  prop¬ 
erty  ground  to  a  halt  when  the 
vendor  went  on  holiday. 

After  six  months,  three 
estate  agents,  four  buyers  for 
my  house  and  the  loss  of  ray 
iniual  target  bouse  because  1 
had  been  gazumped  to  the 
tune  of  £10,000,  I  jusi  could 
not  face  starting  all  over  again. 
But  if  I  failed  to  meet  the 
builder’s  final  deadline  he 
would  quite  reasonably  put 
the  house  back  on  the  market. 

The  price  would  rise  by 
£10.000  -  in  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  Cambridge  area  where 
values  have  shot  up  by  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  so  far  this 
year.  That  would  put  it  far 
beyond  my  reach. 

The  other  obvious  alter¬ 
native  was  a  bridging  loan,  but 
the  costs  were  frightening  — 
£1,100  to  set  up,  plus  interest 
charges  of  £1,600  a  month.  It 


Top  Performing  UK  Growth  Fund 
since  launch  in  1981  to  12.9.88* 

Value  on  12.9.88  of£l  ,000 invested  on:  '  12.9.83  1.4.81 

.  (5  years)  (Fund  Launch) 

MERCURY  RECOVERY  FUND*  . £3,224  £6,363 

Average  UK  Growth  Trust*  . £2,308  £3,522 

Building  Society  Higher  Rate  Account* . £  1 ,45 1  £  1 ,809 

Retail  Price  Index . £1,251  £1,504 

*  Offer  lo  lid  prices;  net  income  rebnvsled:  1 1 ' :%  til'mv  BuiLiing  Society  OrJitutryShane  Raw.  Source:  MICROP/lL 

There  are  many  unit  trusts  to  choose  '  1  w  1 

from.  In  changing  market  circumstances,  f 

some  will  do  well  one  year,  some  the  next. 

Few  have  an  investment  philosophy,  £ mv^o£o,00°  OT™°r?JbyJ  31st 
allied  to  technique,  which  has  proved  October,  1988  we  will  add  1  per 
itself  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  cent,  to  your  investment, 
and  a  variety  of  stockmarket  conditions. 

Mercury  Recovery  Fund  aims  for 

long-term  capital  growth  through  a  V.  i  "  ^  ^  %  ^ ^ 

vigorous  and  consistent  application  of 

fundamental  principles,  investing  in  If  you  wish  to  build  capital,  the  Mercuiy 
mainly  UK  companies  whose  shares  offer  Savings  Plan  is  an  easy  way  to  invest  in 
recovery  or  growth  prospects.  Income  is  Mercuiy  Recovery  Fund  foras  littleas  Od 
a  secondary  consideration.  a  m°n*-  °n,e  of  the  advantages  of  saving 

So  successful  have  these  principles  i5,tha'  11  av“ds  'he  Proble,m  ° 

proved  that  Mercury  Recovery  Fund  deodmg  «hen  to  mvest  and  you  can  hu.  d 
has  out-perforated  not  only  all  other  ep.a  suhstanual  cap.tal  sum  surpnsing  y 

-recovery-  fonds,  but  all  UK  growth  ^ 

fonds  over  the  period  from  its  launch  on  P  yrn  vv  wi  e  perce  e  -  a 

1st  April,  19S1  to  12th  September,  1988.  unrts  “  each  subsequent  monthlv 
Source:  MICROPAL  payment  nsing  to  2  per  cent,  after  48 

,  .  .  .  consecutive  monthlv  payments.  There  is 

In  current  stockmarket  conditions,  „o  extra  charge  for  starting  a  Plan, 
where  overall  uncertainty  may  mask  the  ... - -  ,,,  —  " — ; — 

excellent  long-term  prospects  for  indi-  Mcrc^5'Ii;fun^J^l?na^TS  Ud..  Regisiered  Add- 
.,  i  °  .  vir  *_  n  _  .  ress:  33  King  William  Siren,  London  EC4R  9Ab. 

vidual  companies,  Mercury  Recovery  Td.  0i-28C  2800.  Reg.  in  England  No.  1 1025 1 7 
Fund  is  more  than  ever  relevant  tor  Member <a  tfmr  Trust  As*n-i,itinn.  imro ,mJ  l-i ltro 
investors  seeking  long-term  growth. 

The  price  of  units  and  the  income 
from  them  can  go  down  as  well  as  up. 

Past  performance  is  not  necessarily  a 
guide  to  the  future  and  unit  trusts  should 
^ gH  be  regarded  as  long- 
term  investments. 


If  you  wish  to  build  capital,  the  Mercury 
Savings  Plan  is  an  easy  way  to  invest  in 
Mercury  Recovery'  Fund  foras  little  as  £35 
a  month.  One  of  the  advantages  of  saving 
regularly  is  that  it  avoids  the  problem  of 
deciding  when  to  invest  and  you  can  build 
up  a  substantial  capital  sum  surprisingly 
quickly.  After  24  consecutive  monthly 
payments  we  will  allocate  I  per  cent,  extra 
units  to  each  subsequent  monthly 
payment,  rising  to  2  per  cent,  after  48 
consecutive  monthly  payments.  There  is 
no  extra  charge  for  startinga  Pjan, 

Mercury  Fuad  Managers  Ltd.,  Registered  Add¬ 
ress:  33  King  William  Street,  London  EC4R  9 AS. 
Tel:  01-28C  2800.  Reg.  in  England  No.  1 102517 
Member  of  Um t  Trust  AssoeuUinn.  I MRO  itnJ  LA  UTRO 


1%  EXTRA  UNITS 
FOR  INVESTMENT  FROM  £1000 


MERC  CRY 

UNIT  TRUSTS 


1/Wc  wish  to  invest!  £  Ifmin.  £1000)  in  ACCUMULATION/ 

DISTRIBUTION  units  (please  delete  as  appropriate  or  Accumulation  units  will 
be  allocated)  of  Mercury  Recovery  Fund  at  the  offer  price  next  calculated 
following  receipt  of  this  application  and  a  cheque  made  payable  to  Mercury  Fund 
Manager;  Ltd.  is  enclosed.  All  applications  for  £  l  .000  or  more  received  by  3 1  sc 
October  1988  will  be  given  an  extra  1  per  cent,  allocation  of  units. 

Surname  {Mr/Mr*/MiWTitlel - 

Address-  —  — 


TotMercuryFund  Managers  Ltd., 
FREEPOST,  London  EC4B4DQ 
-CUMULATION/  I/We  wish  to  invest 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Units  in  Mercury  Recovery  Fund  will  be  allocated  to  all 
postal  applicants  at  toe  offer  price  next  calculated  (in 
accordance  with  S.1. 280  of  1988)  following  receipt  of  the 
order.  Valuations  are  based  on  UK  share  prices  taken  at 
1 0.00  a.m.  You  may  buy  or  sell  units  on  any  business  day 
between  9.00  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  Contract  notes  for  purch¬ 
ases  of  units  will  normally  be  issued  on  the  business  day 
following  rtre  day  on  which  the  purchase  price  is 
determined.  Unit  certificates  will  normally  be  sent  within 
21  days  of  Ihe  Managers  receiving  payment  and  full 
registration  details. 

Units  may  be  sold  back  to  the  Managers  at  any  time  by 
telephone  or  in  wnling.  A  cheque  for  repurchase  proceeds 
will  normally  be  issued  within  four  working  days  of  receipl 
by  toe  Managers  of  toe  unit  certilicale.  with  toe  reverse 
side  completed  and  signed. 

The  most  recent  offer  (buying)  and  bid  (selling)  prices 
of  unite  and  gross  estimated  annual  yield  are  published 
daily  in  toe  Finanoa)  Times  and  other  leading  newspapers. 

On  I2lh  September.  1988  toe  offer  price  tor  Accumula¬ 
tion  unite  was  300.3P  and  for  Distribution  units  was 
270.2p.  The  estimated  gross  annual  yield  was  2.75  per 
cent.  The  maximum  permitted  difference  on  that  day  bel- 
ween  otter  and  bid  price  was  8.6  per  cent,  although  the 
quoted  difference  was  6.0  per  cent.  An  initial  charge  of  5 
per  cent,  is  include d  in  Ihe  offer  price  and  an  annua ) 
charge  of  currently  1  percent,  (rising  to  1  v?  per  cent.  Irom 
1st  November,  1988),  plus  VAT,  ol  the  value  ol  the  Fund 
is  deducted,  normally  from  the  Fund's  income.  On  giving 
al  least  3  months’  written  notice,  the  Managers  may 
increase  toe  iniiaf  charge  (o  5k  per  cent.  Dividends  are 
paid  net  of  basic-rale  tax  (or  reinvested  net  in  the  case  of 
Accumulation  unrts  to  increase  their  value).  Higher-rale 
taxpayers  may  have  a  liability  to  tax  at  their  higher  rate. 
Any  disposal  of  units  may  be  subject  lo  Capital  Gams  Tax. 
The  CGT  exemption  lor  1988/89  is  £5,000. 

The  Fund  may  write  or  purchase  Traded  Cal)  Options 
and  purchase  Traded  Put  Opbons  provided  Ihey  relate  to 
securities  which  are  authorised  investments  lor  toe  Fund. 
In  addition,  it  may  invest  in  the  USM  in  the  UK. 

Commission  is  payable  in  accordance  with  LAUTR0 
rules.  Rates  are  available  on  request  from  the  Managers  or 
from  LAUTR0  Ltd.,  on  01  -379  (H44. 

The  right  to  cancel  contracts  under  the  Financial 
Services  (Cancellation)  Rules  1988  will  normally  be 
granted  in  toe  case  of  investments  made  direct  with  toe 
Managers  by  individuals  and  in  certain  other  cases. 

Mercury  Recovery  Fund  is  an  authorised  securities 
scheme  under  the  Financial  Services  Act  1986  and  a 
‘wider-range"  investment  under  the  Trustee  Investments 
Act.  1961.  The  Trustee  is  The  Royal  Bank  ol  Scotland  pic 
(member  of  IMRO  and  AFBD). 


MONTHLY  SAVINGS  PLAN 
FROM  £35 


3 


— - * 

l/We  wish  to  invest  I*-  (min.  £35)  each  month  in  Accumulation 

units  of  Mcmirv  Recovery  Fund.  (Send  no  money  now.  Full  icrm*  and 
conditions  and  a  Direct  Debit  Mandate  wit]  be  .cent  with  our  acknowledgement. 
Your  firm  payment  will  be  invested  on  the  1 5ih  day  of  ihe  month  next  fulluwing 
receipt  by  the  Managers  of  your  completed  Direct  Dchir.) 


Full  Forcnamc(s). 


.PoMiode 


IamAVe  are  over  IS.  (ParxkubrsandsigiWtuwofany  joini  Bp^ikarisjhcHikiboanaihcd).  Si^nnmrA  - .Dale - - 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  FINANCIAL  ADVISER.  YOU  SHOULD  CONSLILT  HIM  BEFORE  INVESTING.  Full  Sihrme  Panuul^i*  mil  Mana^-iV  Repura  jtr  j  iLjHi-  wi  ivquni  Irum  ihi-  NUnaevi^ 
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The  dual  purchaser:  Simon  Ellis  at  the  boose  he  bought  to  make  sure  us  meeting  ® 


would  be  expensive  enough  if 
it  ran  for  two  months,  but 
financially  crippling  if  the  sort 
of  delays  already  experienced 
spun  matters  out  for  six 
months  or  more. 

I  decided  that  it  would  be 
far  less  risky  to  buy  ihe  house 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chain  and 
sell  it  immediately.  The  higher 
price  I  could  get  would  offset 
at  least  some  of  the  costs  of  the 
transaction.  Because  it  was  a 
first-lime  buyer's  house,  there 
would  be  no  problems  with 
chains. 

Vendor  thought  he 
was  being  conned 

In  fact,  tbe  idea  proved  a 
little  too  unusual  for  the 
vendor.  He  refused  to  sell  me 
his  fiat,  apparently  thinking 
some  elaborate  confidence 
trick  was  being  worked  that 
might  leave  him  destitute. 
Undeterred,  I  bought  the  next 
house  up  the  chain,  which 
turned  out  to  be  better  value 
and  situated  on  tbe  same 
estate  in  Bishop's  Stortford. 

But  borrowing  the  money 
proved  difficult.  My  own  trank 
would  put  up  the  cash  only  if  it 
also  provided  my  mortgage, 
on  terms  that  I  did  not  like. 

Other  banks  would  not 
touch  an  open-ended  bridging 
loan  to  someone  who  was  not 


a  customer  —  so  much  for  aQ 
these  advertisments  suggest¬ 
ing  banks  are  desperate  for  our 
custom.  I  did  find  a  loan 
company  specializing  in  bridg¬ 
ing  loans  but  its  terms  were 
pretty  sleep  — 1.25  per  cent  to 
set  up  and  interest  at  4.5 
percentage  points  over  base 
rate. 

Eventually  I  approached  the 
Cambridge  branch  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
where  the  assistant  manager 
actually  listened  to  my  tortu¬ 
ous  logic.  He  agreed  to  lend 
the  money,  provided  I  trans¬ 
ferred  my  business  to  his 
Trank,  including  a  hefty  de¬ 
posit  to  cover  the  interest 
charges. 

The  terms  were  I  per  cent  to 
set  up,  and  interest  at  3  points 
over  base  rate.  That  meant  the 
cost  of  buying  and  selling  the 
Bishop's  Stortford  house  was 
about  £3,500.  It  was  made  up 
as  follows; 

•  Loan  arrangement,  £650 

•  Legal  fees,  £650 

•  Stamp  duty,  £675 

•  Land  Registry,  £200 

•  Estate  agents,  £1300 

Time  was  crucial,  given  that 

the  costs  of  holding  the  house 
would  be  around  £810  a 
month.  I  found  myself  in  the 
curious  position  of  trying  to 
explain  to  estate  agents  that  I 
wanted  to  sell  a  house  that  I 
did  not  yet  own. 


Chequing  in  for  charity 


Tbe  British  Cheque  Collec¬ 
tors'  Society  and  the 
autioneers  Phillips  are  putting 
a  rum  collection  of  cheques 
under  the  hammer  next  Fri¬ 
day  in  aid  of  leukaemia  re¬ 
search,  writes  Vivien 
Goldsmith. 

A  letter  and  cheqne  for£400 
for  the  Leukaemia  Research 
Fund,  written  by  Cynthia 
Payne,  who  shot  to  infamy 
during  the  Luncheon  Vouch- 
ers-for-sex  court  case,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  surprising  of  the 
lots  on  offer. 

The  letter  is  written  on 
note  pa  per  with  a  bold  LV 
insignia,  a  drawing  of  a  topless 
woman  with  a  whip  and  a  man 
with  horns,  it  is  being  sold, 
along  with  a  cheque  for 
£5,000,  written  by  John  Paul 
Getty  Jnr. 

The  lot  is  expected  to  raise 
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'sum'  io-m i»e  nuMte*  eocmoBOBer 

Cynthia  Payne's  contribntioa 

£175,  while  a  cheque  written 
on  cricket  bat  autographed  by 
Ian  Botham  is  expected  to 
make  £270. 

The  Great  British  Cheque- 
out  is  part  of  a  serious  sale  of 
scripophiiy  and  paper  money. 
It  includes  a  VauxhaU  Bridge 
Company  share  certificate 
with  a  large  copper  seal  depict¬ 
ing  the  proposed  bridge.  This 
is  expected  to  sell  for  between 
£500  and  £700. 

Sotheby's  is  also  holding  a 
banknotes,  coins,  bonds  and 
historical  medals  sale  on  the 


same  day.  The  sales,  which  are 
being  held  at  different  times, 
coincide  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Banknote  Society 
meeting  in  London. 

Among  the  notes  on  sale  at 
Sotheby's  will  be  one  of  the 
last  provincial  banknotes  to  be 
issued  —  a  £5  note  from  the 
Wellington  Bank,  Somerset, 
dated  March  I,  1921,  and 
produced  by  Fox  Fowler  & 
Co.  It  is  being  sold  as  part  of  a 
lot  with  seven  other  banknotes 
of  earlier  dates,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  £500. 

There  is  also  a  South  Sea  Co 
power  of  attorney  for  £200 
worth  of  stock,  dated  1714. 
This  large  and  impressive 
document,  which  is  expected 
to  make  up  to  £1.000,  was 
virtually  worthless  nine  years 
after  it  was  issued,  when  the 
South  Sea  bubble  burst 


ESSENTIAL  READING 


OVER AO’s! 


Retirement  seems  such  a  long  way 
off  when  you’re  only  40.  But  time 
has  the  unpleasant  habit  of  passing 
by  quicker  than  you  realise.  Don't 
risk  the  needs  of  the  future  by 
avoiding  the  needs  of  today. 

The  leaflet  ‘Retirement*  highlights 
the  misunderstandings  and  pitfalls 
associated  with  pension  planning. 


It  is  essential  reading  for  anyone 
concerned  about  their  future  security. 
What’s  more,  it’s  FREE.  Simply 
send  us  the  completed 
form  below  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  copy  by 
return.  Why  put  off  till 
tomorrow  what  you 
should  do  today? 


Name — 
Position- 
Address. 


Home  Tel—  -  LONDON  LFE  is  AMEHBER OF  LAUTRO 

Business  Td  — — - - 

GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  YOU  GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  TOUR  BUSINESS 


LONDON  LIFE 

Established  1806 


New  Business  Department  123 
London  Life 

FREEPOST  100  Temple  Street 
Bristol  BS I  6YJ.  (No  sump 

One  of  our  representatives  may  contact 


.Postcode. 


It  went  on  the  market  the 
day  after  I  excbangttJ u  con¬ 
tracts  to  buy  it, 
vendors  sportingly  agreeing  to 
show  people  around  on  my 
behalf.  One  woman  viewed  it 
twice  —  raising  hopes  that  I 
might  sell  it  before  I  com¬ 
pleted  its  purchase.  *  nat 
would  have  given  the  lawyers 
something  to  get  their  xeeib 
into-  Sadly,  she  found  some¬ 
where  else. 

The  agents  believe  the 
house  should  fetch  £74,9S0, 
nearly  £7,500  more  than  the 

Lower  risk  for  the 
first-time  buyers 

£67,500  price  I  paid  for  it 
Deducting  the  £3,500  costs 
leaves  around  £4,000  to  pay 
for  any  interest  charges.  That 
means  the  first  five  months 
are  covered,  taking  me  up  to 
the  middle  of  next  February. 

The  string  of  increases  in 
interest  rates  and  the  impact 
on  the  bousing  market  hardly 
help  matters.  Indeed,  I  would 
be  pretty  worried  if  I  were 
trying  to  sell  a  larger  house 
quickly  in  the  present  climate. 

But  I  believe  the  risk  is  less 
at  the  first-time  buyer  end  of 
the  market.  After  all,  mortgage 
rates  still  are  not  much  higher 
than  last  year’s  levels  and  that 
seems  unlikely  to  stop  people 
wanting  their  own  home. 
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City  Ward's  TopFnnd  Inves¬ 
tors  Index  draws  on  statistics 
faw  Micropal,  the  comput¬ 
erized  data  base  service  best 
known  for  its  unit  trnst  perfor¬ 
mance  statistics.  But  Micropal 
admits  that  although  its  statis¬ 
tics  can  show  gains  over 
certain  periods,  and  highlight 
trends  in  sector  performance, 
they  cannot  teD  yon  which 
trusts  are  performing  consis¬ 
tently  well  against  their  sector. 

TopFnnd  analyses  perfor¬ 
mance  over  the  past  five  years 
in  nine  periods.  For  every 
period,  investors  are  told  bow 
their  investment  has  fared  in 
percentage  terms  and  its  sec¬ 
tor  ranking  is.  Oncea fond  has 
been  at,  or  near,  the  top  of  its 
sector  daring  the  past  12 
months,  and  the  period  before 
this  as  well,  it  will  probably 
continue  in  this  position  for 
sometime. 

Many  fimd  managers  will  be 
feeling  more  than  a  little  skk 
when  they  see  what  the 
TopFnnd  Index  says  about 
their  products.  Foods  Oat 
have  shown  up  well  in 
Micropal’s  standard  perfor¬ 
mance  tables  can  look  mocfa 
less  appealing  when  measared 
by  TopFnnd. 


FAMILY  MONEY 


Making 
that  cash 
decision 
easier 

Hands  op  all  those  who  have 
teaglrt  into  a  unit  trust  or  life 
urorance  fond  on  a  tip  from  a 
friend,  or  because  they 
the  look  of  an  advertisement, 
writes  Maria  Scott. 

.  Deciding  which  unit  trnst  or 
life  fund  will  do  well  is  not 
easy,  and  an  element  of  gam¬ 
bling  is  always  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  CityWard,  a  subsidiary 

iLtSSTS1  serTices  enraih 

British  &  Commonwealth,  has 
launched  a  service  for  private 
investors  that  should  reduce 
spiriting  over  rmnnw^f  de- 


ChrisPoli:  "consistency" 

Take  Wardley  Japan 
Growth,  for  instance,  which 
was  the  top-performing  unit 
trnst  in  the  Japan  sector  over 
the  live  years  to  the  beginning 
of  September  and  fiftfe  best 
performer  of  all  tmsts  over  five 
years.  However,  it  has  had  a 
much  patchier  record. 

During  the  nine  periods 
measured  by  TopFnnd  —  be¬ 
tween  September  1983  and 
September  1988  —  its 
rankings  were  seventh,  sev¬ 
enth,  ninth,  32nd,  14th,  sec¬ 
ond,  ninth,  17th  and,  in  the 
most  recent  period,  29th. 
“What  these  figures  do  is  give 
a  picture  of  consistency,"  ex¬ 
plained  Chris  Foil,  managing 
director  of  Mkropal. 

There  are  four  TopFnnd 
indexes  covering  unit  trusts 
investing  in  the  UK  and 
overseas  and  unit-linked  life 
fands,  including  maiwyH 
foods.  Investing  in  the  UK  and 
overseas.  New  editions  are 
published  every  quarter.  The 
annnal  siafoscription  for  just 
one  of  the  four  is  £S9  and  the 
quarterly  subscription  is 
£1730.  The  complete  set  costs 
£236  a  year. 

The  index  booklets  explain 
how  the  measurement  system 
works,  bat  they  also  go  back  to 
basics  by  explaining  prin¬ 
ciples  of  so  mid  investment 
planning. 

Top  Fond  Investors  Index ,  Id- 
enden  House,  Medway  Street,  \ 
Maidstone,  Kent  MEM  1JT  \ 
(0622  691791) 


Costs  that  went  Bang 


Private  investors  have  come 
to  accept  that,  for  them,  direct 
investment  in  stocks  and 
shares  has  become  more 
expensive,  despite  the  prom¬ 
ise  initially  offered  by  Big 

Bang,  the  deregulation  of  the 

stock  market  in  October  1986. 

The  usual  explanation  is 
that  before  Big  Bang  private 
investors  were  pampered  by] 
the  fixed  rates  of  commission, 
and  were  being  subsidized 
heavily  by  the  big  institutions. 
Post  Big-Bang,  brokers  com¬ 
peted  heavily  for  institutional 
business,  with  commission 
rates  dropping  rapidly  for  ther 
big  boys. 

Correspondingly,  the  costs 
of  dealing  for  individuals  have 
risen,  in  some  cases  sharply. 
In  theory,  private  investors 
should  have  been  able  to 
benefit  from  the  lower  charges 
levied  on  institutions  by  deal¬ 
ing  instead,  for  instance, 
through  unit  trusts. 

Institutional  dealing  costs 
of  perhaps  0.55  per  cent  before 
Big  Bang  are  now  probably 
around  0.25  per  cent  for  the 

average  fond  manager.  The 
more  cynical  investors  will 

Many  must  ask  for 
permission  first 

not  have  been  surprised  that 
unit  mist  charges  did  not  drop 
in  the  wake  of  Big  Bang.  If 
there  was  any  benefit  to  the 
fond  managers,  it  was  not 
passed  on  to  unit-holders. 

In  feet,  two  years  alter  Big 
;  Bang,  some  of  the  unit  trust 
groups  are  increasing  their 
charges — among  them  Abbey, 
Citicorp,  Equitable,  Fidelity, 
FS  Investment,  Gartmore,  Le¬ 
gal  &  General,  MLA,  Prov¬ 
idence,  Prudential  and  Scot¬ 
tish  Provident 

Although  some  groups  are 
able  to  raise  their  charges 
within  a  certain  limit  without 
reference  to  unit-holders, 
many  must  first  ask  per¬ 
mission.  Hill  SamueL  for  in¬ 


stance,  is  now  asking  its  unit- 
holders  for  permission  to 
increase  the  initial  charge 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  and  the 
annual  management  charge 
from  1  to  1.5  per  cent  “in 
order  to  maintain  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  fund  management 
that  clients  look  to  us  for”, 
according  to  the  company. 

Michael  Short,  director  and 
general  manager  of  Hill  Sam¬ 
uel  Unit  Trust  Managers, 
claims  that,  for  his  group, 
dealing  costs  have  not  really 
gone  down.  Before  Big  Bang 
stockbrokers  gave  fond  man¬ 
agers  many  of  the  things  they 
needed  free  of  charge.  Now 
they  have  to  pay  for  iL 

The  big  bugbear,  though,  as 
in  so  many  other  areas  of 
investment  at  present,  is  the 
all-pervading  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  Act. 

“I  support  investor  protec¬ 
tion,*’  says  Mr  Short.  "But 
there  is  an  inevitable  cost  to 
the  investor.  It  isa  little  like  an 
insurance  premium.  The  Fin¬ 
ancial  Services  Act  is  forcing 
us  to  put  all  our  charges  up 
front  Nothing  can  be  hidden. 
Costs  that  were  formerly' 
borne  by  the  fond  manage¬ 
ment  company  must  now  be 
borne  by  the  investor." 

The  abolition  of  “rounding- 
up  profits"  is  one  part  of  this. 
Companies  are  also  no  longer 
allowed  to  "deal  for  the  box”, 
creating  units  and  then  profit¬ 
ing  from  selling  them  to 
investors  later  as  prices  rise. 

Although  all  unit  trust 
groups  will  admit  that  round¬ 
ing  was  formerly  quite  im¬ 
portant  to  them,  none  will 
admit  that  the  box  was  ever  a 
major  source  of  income,  al¬ 
though  many  insist  that  their 
competitors  profited  greatly 
from  iL 

The  business  of  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Act 
is  also  an  important  consid¬ 
eration.  As  Mr  Short  points 
out,  the  necessity  for  unit  trust 
companies  to  send  out  cancel¬ 
lation  notices  accompanying 


contract  notes  has  doubled  the 
paperwork  on  every  deal. 

Prudential  Hoiborn  is  an¬ 
other  group  that  has  raised  its 
charges.  Prudential's  spokes¬ 
man  claims  that  running  a 

unit  trust  has  simply  become 
much  more  expensive,  partly 
as  a  result  of  compliance  and 
partly  because  of  the  ending  of 
rounding  profits. 

.  But  the  company  also 
frankly  admits  that  the  lower 
level  of  investor  interest  in 
unit  trusts  at  the  moment  has 
a  part  to  play  in  the  decision  to 
increase  its  charges. 

Philip  Chappell,  of  the 
Association  of  Investment 
Trust  Companies,  merely  rubs 
his  hands  with  glee  at  such 
reasoning.  “It  seems  to  me 
that  unit  trusts  are  making  a 


Michael  Sunt:  no  redaction 

classic  marketing  error  by 
increasing  charges  because 
volumes  are  tower,"  he  said. 
"They  should,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  decreasing  costs  to 
tempt  investors." 

With  all  the  zeal  of  a 
missionary  bringing  the  word 
to  the  as  yet  unenlightened 
masses,  he  continued:  "In¬ 
vestment  trusts,  of  course, 
have  always  operated  as  low- 
cost  producers  and  their  sav¬ 
ings  schemes  are  increasingly 
recognized  as  the  cheap  entry 
point  for  those  wanting  to 
hold  equities. 

"It  is  a  statistical  certainty 
that  if  buying  a  portfolio  of 
shares  costs  four  times  as 
much  as  an  identical  portfolio 


initially,  and  if  the  annual  fee 
is  1  per  cent  higher,  then  that 
investor  is  going  to  under¬ 
perform." 

There  certainly  seems  to  be 
a  glaring  difference  between 
many  unit  trusts  and  those 
investment  trusts  that  have  set 
up  savings  schemes  and  may 
have  an  fln|>|U|i  management 
fee  of  just  03  per  cent  and  in- 
and-out  transaction  costs  of 
only  2  per  cent 

The  association  is  also  look¬ 
ing  into  the  practicality  of 
offering  a  retail  trading  service 
in  investment  trust  shares,  so 
that  investors  in  all  funds 
would  have  no  need  of  the 
services  of  a  stockbroker,  bur 
that  is  some  way  off 

Not  all  unit  trust  companies 
are  following  the  same  route. 
Jonathan  Overland  says  that 
Royal  Trust,  where  he  is 
marketing  executive,  felt  it 
was  unfair  that  investors  had 
to  pay  the  3  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  that  would  go  to 
intermediaries,  even  if  they 
approached  the  company 
directly. 

As  a  result,  its  new  Prestige 
Portfolio  has  no  initial 
charges.  Intermediaries 
recommending  it  must  nego¬ 
tiate  fees  with  their  clients 
instead.  Investors  can  switch 
between  funds  in  the  portfolio 
without  charge,  the  only  pen¬ 
alty  being  the  payment  of  0.5 
per  cent  stamp  duty  on  every 
purchase. 

However,  set  against  this. 
Prestige  has  a  higher  than 
usual  annual  management 
charge  of  1.9  per  cent  Despite 
this  innovation,  it  looks  as 
though  many  unit  trust  com¬ 
panies  will  instead  follow  the 
trend  towards  higher  unit  trust 
prices.  Only  tune  will  tell 
whether  investors  are  as  cost- 
conscious  as  Mr  Chappell 
believes  them  to  be,  or 
whether  they  will  prefer  in¬ 
stead  to  stick  with  the  devil 
they  know. 

Simon  Rose 


9.21% 


AAB 


High  Interest 

Accounts 


ALSO  PROVIDES: 

Chequebook,  standing  order  and  direct  debiting 
facilities. 

Some  high  interest 
bank  cheque  accounts 
pay  more  than  others. 

Immediate  access,  no  penalties  and  no  restrictions. 
Can  be  operated  completely  free  of  all  bank  changes. 
As  you  can  see,  there  is  a  range  of  accounts  to  suit 
your  requirements: 

The  High  Interest  Cash  Management  Account  is  for 
companies,  sole  traders  and  partnerships.  Interest 
can  be  paid  gross  on  some  accounts,  currently 
12.00%  p.a.* 

The  High  Interest  Client  Account  is  for  businesses 
controlling  client  funds. 

The  High  Interest  Cheque  Account  is  for  private 
investors,  associations,  charities  and  clubs.  With  this 
account  a  PREMIER  VISA  card  is  available,  subject 
to  status. 

For  an  explanatory  brochure,  please  telephone 
Jean  Notman  or  David  Carroll  on  01-629  6802. 
Alternatively  please  FREEPOST  the  coupon. 

AAB-  ABed  Arab  Bankb  an  estabfehed  British  Bank,  recognised  as  an  Authorised 
Institution  under  the  Banking  Art  IfW  with  its  Head  Offire  in  the  City  and  o  Brandi  m 
the  WeS  End  d  London.  The  shareholding  ol  AAB  indodes  a  major  UK  Oeanng  Bank. 

Interest  isaeiftedmoiiih^Snj^d  Annual  Rale  is UH^Gnas  Eonmlou  Command 
Aram*!  Rite  is  1181%. 

H  MM  ■■  Ml  W  ■ 

To:  The  Manager,  High  Interest  Accounts, 
a  AAB  FREEPOST  16, London  WlE  8HJ. 

■  Please  send  me  details  of 

I Q  High  Interest  Cash  Management  Account  (HICMA) 

|  Q  High  Interest  Client  Account  (HICLA) 

|  □  High  Interest  Cheque  Account  (H1CA) 

■  □  Tick  if  non-UK 

I  resident  Mam* 


Address 


Postcode 


Telephone  No . 


Our  Brandi  situated  at  131-132  Rirk  Lane,  London,  W1Y  3AD 


This  advertisement  is  issued  in  compliance  with  the  Regulations  of  The  Slock  Exchange. 


Building 

Society 


>1  Nationwide  Anglia 

jr1 - 

(Incorporated  in  England  under  the  Building  Societies  Act  1874 1 

Placing  of  £20,000,000  12%  per  cent  Bonds 
doe  2nd  October,  1989 


Listing  for  the  bonds  has  been  granted  by  the  Council  of  The  Stock  Exchange.  Listing 
Particular  in  relation  to  Nationwide  Anglia  Building  Society  are  available  in  the  Extel 
Statistical  Services.  Copies  may  be  collected  from  Companies  Announcements  Office. 
46-50  Finsbury  Square,  London  EC2A  1DD  until  27th  September,  1988  and  until 
Wth  October.  1988  from: 


Fulton  Prebon  Sterling  Ltd., 
34-40  Ludgate  Hill, 

London  EC4M  7JT 


Rowe  &  Pitman  Ltd., 
1  Finsbury  Avenue, 
London  EC2M  2PA 


24th  September.  1988 


A  quarterly  income  from  TSB 


PER  ANNUM  I  BMP  GROSS) 


Ym.r  investment  will  purchase  shares  in  TSB  GUI  Fund  Limited,  which 

“ dialed  return  of  U.65%* &°rr ia] portfobo of  Bntish 
^GcwSnjnmt  Securities  (Gills)  and  other  fixed  interest  investments. 

,  .  pntiCT-  The  Fund  offers  /  Easy  Encashment- Normally  within 

£’5KSS^>-e  seven  days  of  written  instructions. 

advantage  of  a  managed  portfoliowhi  /  ^  Managers  -The  Managers  are 

should  provide  not  only  a Kan Jewa  oftheTSB  Group,  one  of  Britain's 

income  but  also  security  and  a  m^ure  ot  financial  groups, 

capital  protection  ansngout  of  the  *  15 

underlying  investments.  This  leva  or  /  independent  Custodian -The 

income  is  achieved  partly  by  Company’s  assets  are  held  by  an 

Gilts  at  prices  currently  above  tneir  independent  custodian  -  Sun  Alliance 

ultimate  redemption  vedues  and  coma  ae  -j^ust  company  (Jersey)  Limited, 

at  the  expense  of  capital,  for  example,  m 

times  ofstable  and  rising  interest  rates.  /  Term  of  Investment  -  ’fou  can  hold 

,  income -This  is  paid  your  investment  for  as  long  as  you  wish 

be  liable  to  and  no  period  of notice  a  required  when 

dividends  tfe*receh*  encashmgyour  shares 

foam  their  inve^^Anyl^i^^  y  Minhnom  Investment -The 
dependent  <m  minimum  investment  is  only  £500. 

andean  be  subject  to  change- 

— 'Rot-d  nn*nnlkr|wfc«af  K>*pOO  21* 

N.1<embefl«s6JndlJ»x«aint,xi5»mafl0^p 
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Which  company 
would  you  buy  your 
pension  from? 


PERSONAL  PENSION  PUNS  PAST  PERFORMANCE 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  times  a  company  has  featured  in  the  Top  Three 
positions  in  surveys  of  actual  results  for  10, 15  and  20  year  regular  contribution  with 
profits  personal  pension  plans  carried  out  by  "Planned  Savings"  magazine,  1974-1988. 

COMPANY 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

;i* 

NPI 

4 

8 

3 

PRUDENTIAL 

3 

4 

3 

NORWICH  UNION 

1 

2 

3 

FRIENDS  PROVIDENT 

1 

1 

— 

SCOTTISH  LIFE 

1 

— 

3 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS' 

1 

— 

2 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL 

1 

— 

— 

SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

1 

— 

— 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

— 

2 

7 

GUARDIAN  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

— 

1 

1 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 

— 

1 

— 

SUN  ALLIANCE 

— 

1 

— 

STANDARD  LIFE 

— 

— 

2 

EQUITY  &  LAW 

— 

— 

1 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

— 

— 

1 

Since  1974,  the  authoritative-  financial 
journal  Planned  Savings  has  published 
surveys  of  money  paid.out  by  regular  con¬ 
tribution  with  profits  personal  pension 
policies  over  30, 15  and  20  years. 

The  results,  in  the  table  above,  we 
think  speak  for  themselves. 

Out  of  a  total  of  27  tables  published 
since  1974,  The  Equitable  has  been  not 


lower  than  3rd  on  22  occasions  and  never 
out  of  the  top  10. 

No  other  company  has  come  close  to 
our  record  of  achievement. 

Please  remember;  though,  that  past 
performance  is  not  a  guarantee  of  future 
performance. 

Call  Aylesbury  (0296)  26226  or  write 
to  The  Equitable  Life,  FREEPOST,  Walton 


Street,  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire 
HP2 1 7BR  if  you  would  like  further  infor¬ 
mation  by  post  or  by  telephone. 

Member  of  LAUTRO 


w 

Founded  17&2 

The  Equitable  life 

Before  you  look  to  your  future,  k»k  ro  our  past. 


28  MONEY 
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PERSONAL  PENSIONS 

How  to  get  a  top 
performing  plan 
with  no  hidden  traps. 


Some  pension  plans  penalise  you  if  you  retire  earlier  than 
you  originally  intended;  some;  if  you  don't  want  to  commit 
youi^top^rix^klmkalcoatributjQflse«ryyear. 

With  The  Equitable's  *wkh  profits”  plans  you’ll  encounter 
no  such  traps. 

Retire  early,  for  instance;  and  we’fl  pay  you  tfae  full  value  of 
your  fund  accumulated  ra  date. 

Whatever  your  special  requirements  are,  you  need  not  sacrifice 
superlative  performance  for  flexibility. 

Arranging  your  own  pension?  If  you’re  a  pannes  sdf-anpkjycd 
or  simply  not  in  a  company  pension  scheme,' The  Equitable's  results 
might  surprise  you.  The  latest  Planned  Savings  survey  (June  1988) 
of  regular  contribution  with  profits  plans  shows  that  if  you'd  chosen 
our  20  year  plan  and  had  retired  aged  65  on  1st  April  1988  your 
fund  would  haw  been  worth  over  50%  more  than  it  wold  have  been 
with  the  wont  performer. 

Over  the  last  W  yean  this  magazine  has  compiled  27  tables 
survcyinglO,  15and20yearregularcomrifca>tionvviri}profitsf4an&. 

The  Equitable  has  been  top  in  fourteen  and  second  in  seven  more. 
No  other  company  has  even  approached  this  remarkable  record. 

In  your  company's  pension  scheme?  If  your  company  pension 
will  be  less  than  two  thirds  of  your  final  salary  you  may  he  able  to 
top  up  your  pension.  And  again  our  results  are  just  as  impressive. 
For  instance,  if  you  had  retired  aged  65  on  1st  March  1988  with  an 
Equitable  10  year  “with  profits”  executive  pension  plan  your  fund 
would  have  been  worth  47%  more  than  with  the  lowest  performer.0' 

Over  the  years,  in  Harmed  Savings’  surveys  of  10  year  regular 
contribution  with  profits  pension  plans  for  executives  and  directors. 
The  Equitable  has  come  top  mac  often  dun  any  other  company. 
No  other  company  has  such  outstanding  results  without  any  of  the 
hidden  traps. 

HovveveqpiMpcrfcnBairegPOguaraxage  of  figure  performance. 

Call  A.yl?sbury  (0296)  26226  or  kindly  return  this  coupon  if 
you  would  like  further  information  by  post  or  by  telephone. 

TtaaoJS»tqpi*ncr(AfKd  iSS8)o/(ryhroaattAon^pw«hpni6g[»ASn- 

MEMBEROFIAUTB0 


FAMILY  MONEY 


-PLUS* 


OflrazrenKntptaB  faked  ronplomdvcaivisuiKni  funds.  (UK  residents  onij) 
Name  (Mr/ Mrs/Miss) 


Tel:  (Home) 


_ _ _  BPG8E  ■ 

|  Founded  rt£  I 

i  The  Equitable  Life  I 

L  Before  you  look  to  your  future,  look  to  our  past.  J 


For  readers  who  may  lave 
miwpH  3  copy  of  The  Tunes  this 
week,  we  repeat  below  the 
week's  Portfolio  price  changes 
l  (today’s  are  on  page  23).  ^ 

I  ^  ft*  .*** 

I  1  |+6|-t3|+8  *5 _ 

|  _2  +1 +S  +7  i? _ 
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I  7  44  43  45  +5  43 _ 

I  a  48  42  44  48  45  _ 

9  +5  +3  +6  ^  +3 _ 

I  10  47  43  48  +6  43 _ 

I  n  46  42  45  47  t5 _ 

+5  .£? _ 

13  49  45  42  45  42 _ 

14  46  43  44  43  46 _ 

15  44  42  44  46  43  _ 

16  49  43  44  44  +2  _ 

17  46  42  47  45  44 _ 

16  46  43  44  49  45 _ 
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24  47  43  46  47  4-5 _ 
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A  plastic  cover 
for  your  video 


When  you  buy  a  household 
appliance  the  sales  staff  will 
try  to  sell  you  one  “indispens¬ 
able  extra”  —  extended  war¬ 
ranty  insurance.  But  this  sort 
of  policy,  which  covers  the 
cost  of  repairing  your  new 
video  recorder  or  dishwasher 
once  the  original  manufoc- 
I  turer’s  guarantee  expires,  may 
soon  be  given  away. 

Ssrclaycard  is  to  offer  free 
|  extended  warranty  insurance 
—  at  present  being  test-mar¬ 
keted  to  250,000  card-holders 
i  -  early  next  year. 

The  Consumers’  Associ¬ 
ation  is  sceptical  about  the 
value  of  buying  extended  war¬ 
ranty  cover.  A  spokesman 
said:  “We  have  done  a  lot  of 
research  comparing  the  re¬ 
liability  of  goods  against  the 
premiums  charged.  For  most 
appliances,  it  is  simply  not 
worthwhile  financially.” 

This  form  of  cover  can 
sometimes  even  be  a  bad  deal. 
Policies  are  often  full  of 


exclusion  clauses.  One  com¬ 
mon  get-out  is  “fair  wear  and 
tear”.  If  your  dishwasher 
breaks  down  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  people  decide  it  has 
foiled  because  parts  have  worn 
out,  you  may  not  be  covered. 
You  may  then  have  a  fight  on 
your  hands  to  prove  that  the 
problem  was  due  to  badly 
made  parts  -  and  decide  that 
the  repair  bill  does  not  merit 
going  to  law. 

Another  common  exclusion 
is  user  negligence.  Your  wash¬ 
ing  machine  may  stop  work¬ 
ing  because  a  small  garment  is 
blocking  the  drain  hose,  but 
the  warranty  company  might 
then  point  out  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  advise  extra  care  when 
putting  very  small  items  into 
the  machine. 

Warranty  insurers  argue 
that  you  would  have  had  to 
pay  for  these  repairs  anyway. 
But  the  snag  is  that  some 
extended  warranties  demand 
that  you  use  specified  service 


engineers,  and  these  may  be 
more*  expensive  or  more  in¬ 
convenient  than  one  you 
would  normally  call  in. 

Extending  die  original  one- 
year  cover  to  five  years  on  a 
video  recorder  costs  about  £80 
and  you  have  to  pay  this 
premium  within  one  month  of 
buying  the  appliance. 

To  decide  whether  it  is 
worth  it.  you  must  balance  the 
likely  cost  of  repairs  against 
the  cost  of  the  insurance 
premium,  plus  the  interest  lost 
on  that  cash.  Put  that  £80  in  a 
building  society  at  current 
rates  and  you  will  have  earned 
nearly  £35  by  the  end  of  the 
five  years. 

You  would  have  to  be 
unlucky  to  run  up  enough 
service  visits  to  cover  that  sort 
of  expenditure  adequately. 
Most  appliances  tend  to  be¬ 
come  unreliable  after  five 

years.  Most  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  for  example,  start  to 
break  down  when  they  are 


between  seven  and  nine  years 
old.  In  addition,  many  appli¬ 
ance  makers  now  offer  an 
automatic,  five-year  guarantee 
on  the  parts,  although  not  on 
the  labour  involved  in  fining 
them. 

But  if  you  can  get  cover  For 
nothing,  as  Barclaycard  pro¬ 
poses,  it  is  obviously  worth¬ 
while  and  makes  paying  for 
extended  warranty  cover  even 
more  questionable. 

If  the  Barclaycard  Buyers 
and  Protection  scheme  is  of¬ 
fered  to  all  its  nine  million 
card-holders,  they  will  get  a 
one-year  extension  on  the 
original  guarantee,  which  will 
cover  a  wide  range  of  con¬ 


sumer  goods  costing  more 
than  £50.  The  only  exceptions 
are  motorized  vehicles, 
including  motorboats  and 
aeroplanes,  although  so  far  no 
one  has  yet  bought  an  aero¬ 
plane  with  Barclaycard. 

But  Barclaycard  is  not  the 
first  plastic  card  company  to 
offer  additional  protection  for 
goods-  The  American  Express 
Purchase  and  Protection  plan  - 
covers  durable  goods  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  card  for  90  ■ 
days  against  (heft  or  acciden- . 
tal  damage,  provided  you  do. 
not  have  any  other  relevant 
insurance  cover. 

Tony  Levene 


FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

BUSINESS  NEWS  &  FAMILY  MONEY 
TELEPHONE  01-  782  7421 


The  gold  market  glitter  is  going  dull 


All  is  not  glittery  on  the  gold 
scene.  Although  the  record 
£2.9  trillion  bid  by  Minorco 
for  Consolidated  Gold 
Fields  put  some  life  into  gold 
shares,  the  gold  price  moved 
down  below  the  $400  (£239) 
mark  this  week. 

Investors  who  have  put 
their  money  into  gold  unit 
trusts  have  fared  pretty 
badly  during  the  past  few 
years.  Investors  who  have 
been  in  for  five  years  are,  on 
average,  showing  a  snail 
loss,  while  those  who  in¬ 
vested  a  year  ago  have  seen 
40  percent  or  more  of  their 
investment  wiped  out,  and 
their  trusts  languishing  in 
the  bottom  25  league. 

Julian  Baring,  the  man- 


ager  of  James  Capel's  Gold 
and  General  Fund  and  the 
man  credited  with  being 
“the  gold  guru”,  points  out 
in  his  latest  newsletter: 
“Gold  shares  are  equities. 
Equities  are  jittery  at  the 
moment,  world-wide.” 

But  the  realm  of  gold 
shares  has  now  taken  on  a 
strange  glow  in  the  wake  of 
the  mega-bid  by  Minorco. 

Mr  Baring  expects  there 
will  be  a  ripple  effect  and 
that  a  number  of  other  South 
African  mining  companies 
will  be  looking  for  a  firm 
foothold  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Attention  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  shares  in  the  UK 
with  mining  links  such  8 S 


OR  YOU  CAN  WATCH 


ms 


In  1992,  the  customs*  duty  and  protectionist  barriers  that  separate  12  European 
countries  will  come  down. 

In  the  run-up  to  this  single  European  market  private  and  public  companies  will 

merge,  acquire  and  divest  to  become  more  competitive. 

There  will  be  winners  and  losers. 

And  there  will  be  pickings  to  be  had  In  the  European  stock  markets, 
derisiveness.  Like  Tyndall.  ^p|I 

laun^^of5^^^donl0nilsMctM  §§  Jpfef  if  iff 
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S3  Tyndall  REALISE*!?  THE  POTENTIAL  of  money 

*  .  Airtcn**.o*L4urROlMRO&UTA 

Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  performance  and  the  value  of  units  can  go  down  as  well  as  up. 


RTZ,  Lonrho,  Charter  Con¬ 
solidated  and  Johnson 
Matthey. 

Mr  Baring  believes  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before 
a  bid  appears  for  one  of  the 
American  mining  houses. 

Mr  Baring  argues  that  then 
investors  who  would  like  to 
see  some  of  this  bid  action 
might  do  well  to  invest  in  a 
gold  unit  trust  as  that  way 
they  get  a  spread  of  invest¬ 
ments,  and  a  chance  of 
reaping  the  benefit  of  a  price 
surge  mom  any  bid  target  as 
well  as  any  ripple  effect 

But  that  is  a  short-term 
view.  On  the  longer  term,  he 
believes  the  bear  market  in 
gold  and  gold  shares  has 
quite  a  way  to  run. 


“I  think  people  think  the 
big  figure  is  important”  he 
says.  “1  have  had  more  calls 
this  week  related  to  that  than 
anything  else.  People  think 
that  $399  looks  a  lot  less 
than  $400. 

“We  are  in  for  a  dull 
patch.  Gold  prices  are  due 
for  a  bit  of  a  bounce,  but 
there's  nothing  to  indicate 
the  the  bear  trend  has  been 
broken.  I'm  not  too  happy  to 
back  die  trend.” 

Nigel  Hewitt,  the  manager 
of  NM  Gold  Fund,  also  sees 
bleak  times  ahead  for  gold 
and  gold  shares.  But  he 
believes  that  in  the  long  term 
there  is  more  scope  for 
recovery. 

Vivien  Goldsmith 


Julian  ihrap  unit  trots  advised 


Policyholders  win  a  point 


The  opposition  of  London 
life's  policyholders  to  the 
planned  merger  with  Austra¬ 
lian  Mutual  Provident  has 
been  temporarily  suspended. 

A  ginger  group  representing 
disgruntled  policyholders  has 
persuaded  London  life  to 
«pkni  its  reasons  for  tfae 
merger  in  greater  detail  when 
it  sends  o»t  the  mager  docu¬ 
ments  on  Monday. 

If  the  group  feels  the 
explanation  is  still  inadequate 
it  will  advise  all  policyholders 
to  reject  the  deaL 

What  has  changed  is  that 
the  gjnger  group  has  had  more 
opportunity  to  talk  to  London 
life's  merchant  banker,  Klein- 
wort  Benson.  The  group  sent 
three  representatives,  who  are 
also  directors  of  City  merchant 


hanks,  to  a  meeting  with 
Klein  wort  on  Wednesday. 

Klenxwort  managed  to  per¬ 
suade  them,  more  or  less,  that 
it  believes  in  what  it  is  doing. 
The  bank  has  examined  about 
20  rival  offers  for  London  Life 
and  believes  that  the  AMP 
offer  is  die  best. 

The  group  is  now  prepared 
to  listen  to  London  life  a  little 
longer,  but  it  retains  a  healthy 
scepticism.  One  member 
pointed  one  “Several  of  ns  are 
indnstriafists,  and  we  know 
that  what  companies  say  be¬ 
fore  a  merger,  and  what  they 
actually  do  afterwards,  are 
often  very  different.” 

They  want  assurances  that 
London  Life  and  AMP  will 
stick  to  a  pnUidy  stated  policy 
if  the  merger  goes  through. 


This  is  perfectly  reasonable. 

It  does  not  happen  more 
often  only  because  so  few 
policyholders  or  shareholders 
ever  take  an  interest  m  what 
their  company  is  doing 
London  Life  is  in  the  anusaal 
position  of  having  to  deal  with 
a  group  of  people  who  under¬ 
stand  the  ways  of  the  City. 

However,  whatever  Mon¬ 
day’s  documents  say,  the 
ginger  group  is  unlikely  to 
drop  its  aim  of  getting  London 
life’s  senior  management  dis¬ 
placed.  Many  policyholders 
believe  the  management  is 
quite  out  of  its  depth  and  that 
it  should  have  resigned 
months  ago. 

Richard  Thomson 

Bonking  Correspondent 
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C.  You  just  can’t  keep  a  good  trust  down.  j — ■ 160  ^ 

The  F&C  Pacific  Investment  Trust  rose  A' _ [  /[  (£ 

116.4%*  in  rite  four  years  to  31  July  1988,  yj  'r3j  W°  % 

even  including  the  October  crash.  - - - -  co  Kj 

C.  But  then  the  Foreign  &  Colonial  1  ~»6  1  •*?  |  w 

Group  has  been  handling  investment  F«:paci&:-iui*.  100 

trusts  since  we  invented  diem  in-1868.  tnveamcm  Tmsi 

And  experience,  it  would  seem,  pays  in  the  matter  of  rising  above  of 
falling  markets.  G 

C,  Look  at  our  interim  figures  -  an  increase  in  the  Net  Asset  Value  of  § 
173%  to  31st  July  1988.  £ 

<L  Of  course  the  past  is  no  guide  to  the  future.  So  what’s  to  come? 

C.  The  land  of  the  rising  sun  is,  we  reckon,  on  course  for  some  rapidly  § 
rising  profits.  Ifs  no  coincidence  we  happen  to  have  over  50%  of  the  © 
Trust  currently  invested  there.  For  the  rest,  we  pick  and  mix  from  West  § 
Coast  America,  to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  Australia.  Areas  where 
there’s  always  a  buck,  or  indeed  dollar,  to  be  made.  53 

<L  While  you  should  remember  that  share  prices  can  fell  as  wej}  ^  ($ 

rise,  right  now  serious  investors  should  weigh  up  the  Pacific:  ?*> 

^  As  a  matter  of  gravity.  H 

’ Same :  Datastnamz  share  price  performance. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Interim  Report,  more  information  and  application  forms"fo7  th7Ti~IL 
Investor  Plan,  send  this  coupon  to:  Karen  Barber.  Foreign  &  Colonial  Manstaemcm  I ; ® 
1  Laurence  Pountney  HQI,  London  EC4R  OBA  Or  telephone  i0l)  623  4^0  ‘ 

"Manager  of  the  F&C  Pacific  Investment  Trust  PLC  and  a  member  of  1MR().  0 


Mr/Mrs/MiSs/Other_ 


.Postcode. 


investment  trusts 
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The  taxman  smiles  on  BES 


The  Inland  Revenue  had  a 
last-minute  change  of  heart 
thts  week  and  agreed  to  extend 
the  deadline  for  back-dated 
tax  relief  on  Business  Expan- 
aon  Scheme  investments  by 
three  weeks. 


Provided  the  BES  invest¬ 
ment  is  made  before  October 
27  the  investor  will  be 
allowed  to  claim  up  to  half  of 
the  first  £10,000  at  last  year’s 
tax  rates  — that  is,  up  to  60  per 
cent.  Previously,  the  invest¬ 
ment  had  to  be  made  before 
October  6. 


BES  company,  Grampian  Ass¬ 
ured.  and  a  fund,  the  4th 
Minster  Trust  BES  Fund,  said 
he  expected  both  would  ex¬ 
tend  their  closing  dan** 

A  similar  story  came  from 
Chancery,  sponsor  of  London 
Town  Assured,  which  had 
intended  to  close  on  October 
5.  But  Craig  Reader,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  Chancery, 
said  he  expected  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  two  other  issues  —  First 


Cambridge  Assured  Prop¬ 
erties  and  Albany  Dev¬ 
elopment  &  Construction  — 
were  likely  to  be  fully  sub¬ 
scribed  by  their  closing  dates 
of  October  1  and  S 
respectively. 

Capita]  Assured  Properties, 
sponsored  by  the  Edinburgh 
fund  management  group 
Hodgson  Martin,  intends  to 
extend  its  closing  date  from 
October  5  to  October  26. 


Issues  are  continuing  to 
come  on  to  the  market,  and 
analyst  BESt  Investment  has 
noted  the  details  of  more  than 
40  issues.  Although  more  than 
half  of  them  are  investing  in 
rental  properties,  there  are 
some  unusual  propositions, 
including  manufacturers  of 
false  teeth  and  powered 
wheelchairs. 


Maria  Scott 


TENANCY  ISSUES;; 


Several  BES  sponsors  asked 
the  Treasury  for  an  extension 
on  the  grounds  that  the  postal 
strike  had  delayed  the  issue  of 
prospectuses  and  that  many 
investors  would  not  have  time 
to  get  their  money  in  before 
October  6. 

Despite  an  earlier  refusal  to 
extend  the  time  limit.  Matrix 
Securities,  one  of  the  sponsors 
that  had  pleaded  for  more 
tune,  received.  Treasury  con¬ 
firmation  this  week  that  the 
deadline  had  been  extended. 

Matrix  had  complained  that 
the  cost  to  small  companies  of 
issues  aborted  by  the  effects  of 
the  postal  strike  would  be 
prohibitive.  Peter  Thomson,  a 
Matrix  director,  said  three  of 
the  four  companies  Matrix 
was  sponsoring  would  extend 
their  closing  dates  to  take 
advantage  of  it 

Graham  Cox,  group  econo¬ 
mist  and  development  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Sun  Life  Besres 
property  fund,  said  the  de¬ 
cision  was  a  “welcome  bolt 
out  of  the  blue”  and  the  fund's 
closing  date  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  October  S  to 
October  26. 


Sponsar/ 

Manager 


SpecaUzatioa  Clesiag  date 


Assured  Property  Management 
Assured  Property  Jcuss 
Bristol  Investment  Properties 


Buckingham  Assured 

Propenes 


Centreway 

OuArtons 

Merca 

Oxford  Business 


None  specified 
London  preferred 
Houses  and  Bats 


Mb  in*  Share  price/ 

VMF 

£1.000  95-131-157 


South-west  London 
Planning 


Od  1 

and  Surrey 


90-126-151 

97-134-154 

94-131-153 


Burlington  Estate 


Properties  mainly 
in  London  and 
South-East 


95-148-176 
(with  geanng) 


Capital  Assured  Properties 


Hodgson  Martin 


Cavendish  Wales 
First  Assured 


Smith  & 
WBfamson 


New  houses  in 
South-East 
and  East  Anglia 


Od  26  fikety 
Oct  28 


98-135-154 

100-138-165 


Crty  North  Properties 


Central  London  houses 
(or  young  tenants 


112-144-169 


First  Cambridge 
Assured  Properties 


Chancery 


New  properties 
in  Cambridge 


B9-123-14? 


Fust  CAVE  Assured 
Tenancy  Fund 


Fund  invest  mg 
in  at  least  tour 
tenancy  companies 


98-131-154  est 


Fast  Johnson  Fry 
Residential  Scheme 


Johnson  Fry 


Managed  scheme: 
investors  select 
hum  7  regions 
or  income  TacSty 


109-148-171  est 


First  Raman  Property  Trust 
Grampian  Assured 
Kent  Mattings 


Capital 
Mmster  Trust 
Sfico 


Sheltered  housing 
Aberdeen 


Mr  Cox  said  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Sun  Life  to 
bring  in  the  £30  million  it  had 
set  its  sights  on  if  there  had  not 
been  an  extension.  The  value 
of  the  extra  money  would 
more  than  outweigh  the  cost 
of  informing  prospective  in¬ 
vestors  of  the  changed  date. 

Mail  shots  for  Besres  bad 
been  disrupted  by  the  post 
strike  and  broken  had  not 
been  able  to  communicate 
property  with  their  clients, 
said  Mr  Cox. 

Nationwide  Anglia  Building 
Society  is  also  planning  to 
extend  the  dosing  date  of  its 
fund  from  October  5  to  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  but  it  is  holding  talks 
with  the  Securities  and  Invest¬ 
ments  Board  (SIB)  and  the 
Revenue  before  deciding. 

Jan  Hildreth,  of  Minster 
Trust,  which  is  sponsoring  a 


Kent,  including 
a  conversion 
ot  Meltings  in 
Gravesend 


Od  5-26 
Oct  26  likely 
Nov4 


128-175-201 

85-118-142^ 


94-152-191 
(mth  gearing) 


Lazaid  Residential 
Property  Fund 


LaordDCG 


94-122-137  est 


(irk  Assured  Homes 


Houses  in  Worthing. 
Portsmouth.  Bedford. 
Cambridge 


98-132-169 
(exdudes 
benefit  from 
lax-efferent 
loans) 


London  Town 
Assured  Properties 


Chancery 


"Up  and  coming" 
London  areas 


Oct  26  fikety 


92-127-152 


Nafiomwfe  Anglia 
FrsJFund 


Nationwide 

Anglia 


£2.000  100-137-163  esi 


Nomad  Properties 


Wise  Speke 


Northumberland. 
Tyre  and  Wear 


103-139-165 


Northumbrian 
Residential  Properties 


Overseas 
Corporate 
Funds  [UK] 


Newcastle 


101-135-156 


Retirement  Assured 


Shetland  bousing 


93-130-155 


Sun  Life  Besfles  Fund 

YortBhiB  Housing  Trust 


Capital  for 
companies 


98-130-156  esi 
101-137-165 


•  Tfia  tfed  ot  property  pro  increases  on  stare  vetoes,  trending  Wecrs  rt  ssue  cast.  ientai  yete.  iwvwig  eras  snd  income  tangents  Base  s  JjGOp  stare. 


Reading  the  Fleming  Investment  Trusts  Savings  Plan  brochure  could 

be  a  very  rewarding  experience. 

The  trouble  is.  it’s  hard  to  Lcep  quiet  about  something  so 


You’ll  start  dropping  gems  like  “Did  you  know  that  the 
averse  Fleming  Investment  Trust  has  outperformed  the  average  unit 
crust  over  the  last  seven  years?"  into  conversations. 

And  chattering  on  about  Flemings  being  one  of  the  largest 

Imatmenr  Tm»  Man***.  ««  ■*“  “f 

management. 


Then  laugh  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  Aticr  all.  who  needs 
friends  when  you’ve  got  Flemings. 

Just  apply  for  our  brochure  and  application  forms  by  calling  us 
on  01-920055?  or  completing  the  coupon  Ivlow. 

While  you  wait  here’s  our  handy... 


Fingertip  Facts heht 


The  Fleming  Investment  Trusts  Savings  Plan 
otters  you  all  the  potential  of  direct  slock  marker 
investment  without  the  complications. 


THtt  wa.  king  eNcVcr-dPgP'A  graph 


AVERAGE  FLEMING  INVESTMENT  TRUST 

iSource:  Mteropan 
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The  prices  of  all  ten  trusts  arc  quoted  in  the  daily 
papers  —  if  you  can’t  find  your  trust,  it's  always 
available  from  Flemings. 


The  Fleming  Investment  Trusts  Savings  Plan 
lets  you  buy  shares  for  a*  little  as  125  a 
month  nr  a  lump  sum  nf  £250. 


•Is 


With  over  L2  OO  unit  trusts  available  and  more  being 
launched  each  month,  how  do  you  know  which  to 
choose? 

In  reality  there  are  only  three  base  types  of  unit 
trust  M&G  has  an  outstandingly  successful  example 
of  each: 


If  you  need  income  which  will  grow  over  the  years  M&G  Dividend  Fund 
could  be  your  ideal  investment  The  Fund  invests  in  a  wide  range  of 
ordinary  shares  and  aims  to  provide  above  average  and  increasing 
income  from  higher  yielding  shares. 


tSoUzPtBtprrferTiuiaaisr** 
aramunh  a  geode  to  rhe  futun- 
Pn’iTT  can  go  linvn  as  “  °P-J 


The  Fleming  Investment  Trusts  Savings 
Plan  gives  you  the  professional  monev 
management  professional  investors  choose. 


■  the  Investment  Trust  Bible  . 

-  ALWAYS  GIVES  YOU  THE  LAST  WOSD- 


average  unit  trust 
I  Source  WCtopW* 


I -  To:  Fleming  Investment  Trust  Marucc- 

I  mem  Limned.  Si  Copiball  Avenue.  London  \ 

I  EC2R  7DR.  Tel:  0l-a2fl  05  JR.  Please  send  \ 

I  me  details  of  your  Investment  Trusts  Savings  \ 
(  Plan,  including  application  forms,  and  ‘ 

|  the  10  Fleming  Investment  Trusts, 
j  SAME: -  — - 

I  .YDbHt-Si - — 
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discount,  so  their  assets  are  |  •  _ ~ 

„„  d*  «<*■«■*«■  comnBd-.  ^  F  L 

But Sr* fin  ’  - 

-  -  OT  invest 

abovv.  •  lsiufoBVnaMiNC.'rtTST'1£NTT“UST,v’A:,M't',LVT  LI'*,TCD 
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"FLEMINGS 

INVESTMENT  TRUSTS 


Recovery  Fund  for  capita!  growth. 

Dividend  Fund  for  increasing  income. 

Second  General  Fund  for  a  balance 
between  income  and  growth. 

ft  would  be  hard  to  find  three  funds  with  mere 
convincing  long  term  records.  One  of  them  is  likely  to 
be  the  right  choice  for  you. 

Past  performance  cannot  be  a  guarantee  for  the 
future. 

The  price  of  units  and  the  income  from  them  can 
go  down  as  well  as  up. 


COMPARATIVE  PERFORMANCE  TABLE. 

£1.000  invested  inintome  units  at  the  l*«h  ot  MSG  Dividend  Fund  on  6th  May.  1964 
comoared»>ttias>niriai  investment  ma  ButangSooeiy 


«ejr ended 

3’.  DECEMBER 

M&G 

DIVIDEND 

BUILDING 

SOOETV 

M&G 

DIVIDEND 

BUILDING 

SOOETV 

6  May '64 

_ 

£4000 

£1.000 

1965 

£40 

£38 

£020 

1.000 

1970 

46 

49 

4076 

LOOO 

1975 

83 

72 

1,630 

1.000 

1980 

166 

103 

2^28 

LOGO 

1985 

228 

87 

6416 

LOOO 

21  SEPT  *88 

OCQ 

ww 

65* 

10/416 

1.000 

NOTES  AH  income  figures  shown  are  net  ot  basic  rate  lax 
The  Bolding  Society  mconviigutes  arehased  on  the  average  rateola  BuUng  5oo«y 
StateAccoun  (source.  Central  Statistical  Office  -  Fmano al  StausticsI.M&G Dividend 
capita)  h&tf  es  are  ail  leafisafion  values.  £1.0iM  invested  in  M&G  Dividend  Find  income 
urns  on  2 1  si  Sectanbe  1933  would  have  produced  an  income  oi£B9  ml988and  the 
caoaal  would  ha-epoHn  toiZ.SCi*  By  2  lslGeolcmDer  1988.  "Ed mated  (or  the  year 


M&G  Recovery  Fund  is  probably  the  most  successful  unit  trust  ever 
launched  and  the  table  below  shows  just  how  well  it  has  achieved  its  aim 
of  capital  growth.  The  Fund  buys  the  shares  of  companies  which  have 
fallen  on  hard  times.  Losses  must  be  expected  when  a  company  fails  to 
recover  but  the  effect  of  a  turnround  can  be  dramatic. 


second  general 

M&G  Second  General  Trust  Fund  aims  for  consistent  growth  of  both 
capital  and  income  and  has  a  32-year  performance  record  which  s  second 
to  none.  It  has  a  wide  spread  of  shares  mainly  m  British  companies  and 
expected  yield  in  line  with  the  F.T.  Actuaries  All-Share  Index. 


COMPARATIVE  PERFORMANCE  TABLE.  Valued  0.000 «wested  at  the  launch 
of  M&G  Recovery  Fund  on  23rd  Ma>  1969.  with  net  income  reinvested 


COMPARATIVE  PERFORMANCE  TABLE.  Value  of  £L0GO  invested  at  the 
bunch  of  M&G  Second  General  on  5th  June 1956.  with  net  income  rextvesied. 


Tear ended 
31  DECEMBER 


M&G 

RECOVERY* 


F.T.  ORDINARY 
INDEX 


BUILDING 

SOCIETY 


23  May  ‘69 
1970 
1975 
1980 
1985 

21  SEPT ’88 


£1,000 

14-76 

2340 

10.256 

27.060 

56460 


£1.000 

B57 

1.112 

1.729 

4.947 

6,757 


£1.000 

1.080 

1.466 

2.154 

3240 

3.952* 


Year  enaea 

31  DECEMBER 

SECOND 

FT.  ORDINARY 
INDEX 

BUILDING 

SOCIETY 

5 June '56 

£1.000 

£1.000 

£1300 

1960 

1352 

2.008 

1.167 

1965 

3.13? 

2.623 

1397 

1970 

4,648 

3.054 

1.742 

1975 

7384 

3.962 

2366 

I960 

13340 

6,160 

3.476 

1985 

54,600 

17,624 

5229 

21  SEPT *88 

93304 

24.068 

6.377- 

NOTES  AB  figures  indude  reinvested  income  net  ot  base-rate  tax 
The  Building  Society  figures  are  based  on  the  average  rale  ot  a  Bwkfeng  Society 
Share  Account  i source' Central  Statistical  Office  -  Financial  Statistical 
M&G  Recovery  figures  are  all  realisation  values.  An  investment  of  £1000  in  M&G 
ReawetyFimd  on  21st  September  1983  would  have  grown  to  £3380 by 
21st  September  19S8  with  net  income  reinvested.  ‘Estimated. 


NOTES  All  Figures aidude  reinvested  income  net  of  base-rate  tax. 

The  Budding Society  figures  are  based  on  the  average  tafeof  a  Building  Society 
Share  Account  (source’  Central  Statistical Othce  -  Financial  Statistics). 


Share  Account  (source-  Central  Statistical  Office  -  financial  Statistics) 

M&G  Second  General  figures areall  realisation  values.  An  investment  ot £1000 
m  M&G  Second  General  on  21st  September  1983  would  have  grown  to  £2508  by 
2 1st  September  1988  with  net  income  reinvested.  ’Estimated 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  On  21st  September  1968 
offered  prices  and  estimated  gross  current  yields  were 

Income  Accumulation  Yield  Spread 
Recovery  550-4p  744- Ip  3-62%  5-67% 

Dividend  552-2p  1742-4p  5-14%  5-67% 

SECOND  944- 6p  1963-9p  3-40%  5-66% 

The  prices  are  calculated  as  at  9J5  am  each  business  day.  Prices 
and  yields  appear  daily  m  the  Financial  T  imes.  The  spread  is  the 
difference  between  the  'offered  price'  (at  which  you  buy  units) 
and  the  'bid'  price  (at  which  you  sell).  We  have  3  discretion  to 
vary  the  pacing  basis  of  the  units  and  also  the  spread  within  a 
range,  calculated  in  accordance  with  statutory  regulations.  An 
initial  charge  of  5  ’t>«s  included  in  (he  offered  pnee.  An  annual 
charge  of  up  to  1%  ol  each  fund  s  value  -  currently  IPm  for 
Recovery  and  Second  General  and  ^Mor  Dividend  -  plus  VAT 
is  deducted  from  gross  income,  income  for  Accumulation  umts 
is  reinvested  to  increase  their  value  and  lor  Income  units  it  is 
distributed  net  of  basic  rate  tax  on  the  following  dates: 

_ _ Recovery  Dividend  SECOND 

Distributions  201 **  15Jan  151 “• 

_ 20  Aug  15  July  15  Aug 

Apptications  required  by  23  Dec  '88  18  Nov '88  9Dsc*88 
for  next  distribution  on  20Feb*89  IS  Jan  *89  15  Feb  “89 


Scheme  Particulars  wtil  be  sent  wirt»  your  cataract  note.  However,  if  you  vodd  Eko  the  Scheme 
Particulars  before  inverting,  or  the  latest  fund  reports,  you  can  obtaai  them  free  of  charge  from: 


M&G  Securities  Limited, 


House,  Victoria  Road.  Chet  msford  CM1  lFB.Tet  (0245) 


1o:  M&G  SECURITIES  UMITED,  M&G  HOUSE.  VICTORIA  ROAD.  CHELMSFORD  CM1 1FB. 
Please  invest  the  sum  (s)  indicated  below  in  the  Fundls)  of  my  choice  {naremiun  investment 
in  each  Fund:  £1,000)  in  ACCUNMUITION/INCOME  units  (delete  as  applicable  or 
Accumulation  units  wd  be  issued  for  Recovery  and  SECOND  and  Income  units  will  be  issued  for 
Dividend}  at  the  price  ruling  on  receipt  of  this  application.  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY 


A  contract  note  will  be  sent  to  you  stating  B  Su  SSSiiii 

exactly  howmuch  you  owe  anfl  the  settlement  WU  (m/un/wnt 

date.  Your  cer«ic3tew4HoBow  shortly  hi  —u - 

entering  into  this  contract  with  M&G  you  wiU 

not  have  any  right  to  cancel  thecontract  under  _ 

theFnanaalSennces(Canceilation}Rulesl988.  stWHnflE 


RECOVERY  c 

(MNOOOOI  * 


DIVIDEND 

(WHiLOOLi) 


Capital  g arts  fa*  19S3  'S9.  hit  individual's  first  £5.000  of 
realised  capital  gams  will  beenempt  from  tax.  Gamsmexcessof 
£5.000 wrflbeaddedto  the  mdiwduafsother  mcome  and  taxed 
at  the  rates  of  tax  applicable  Gams  ansng  before  31st  March 
1982  are  not  now  subiect  to  capital  gams  tax  and  gams  since 
31st  March  1982  are  subiect  to  indexation  relief. 

You  can  buy  or  sell  units  on  any  business  day.  Contracts  for 
purchase  or  sale  will  be  due  for  settlement  by  the  date  shown 
on  the  contract  note.  The  Trustee  tor  Dividend  and  Recovery 
is  Barclays  Bank  Trust  Co.  Limited  and  for  SECOND  is  Lloyds 
Bank  Pic.  The  Funds  are  all  wider-range  investments  and  are 
authorised  under  the  Financial  Services  Ad  1986. 


SECOND  r 

(«N  £1.0001  *■ . 


UDOEROFMOAM) 
UUJTHO.  MEMBER  OF  UIA 


QCDM 


fesevm  *  Ln^M  No  W6  HO  UMnCCnnO  InaoXr  on«  *»*!•«•  i  iirjVonnl  incRfauKccf  n 


TAKE  THE  WORRY 
OUT  OF  WHEN  TO  INVEST 

WITH  M&G’s  UNIT  TRUST  SAVINGS  PLAN 

FROM  £25 


If  you  had  chosen  fifteen  years  ago  to 
save  £25  a  month  in  a  building  society, 
and  had  left  the  interest  to  accumulate, 
by  1st  September  1988  your  total  outlay 
of  £4,500  would  have  butt  up  to  £8^77. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  chosen 
to  save  the  same  amount  each 
month  in  M&G  SECOND  GENERAL 
Trust  Fund,  you  would  have  built  up  an 
investment  worth  £25,302,  an  extra 
£16,725. 

You  can  start  an  M&G  Unit  Trust 
Savings  Plan  with  as  little  as  £25.  By 
saving  a  regular  amount  you  take  the 
worry  out  of  when  to  invest  and  can  make 
fluctuations  in  die  stockmarket  work  to 
you*  advantage  because  more  units  are 
bought  when  their  price  is  low  than  when 
it  is  high. 

Unit  trusts  are  an  excellent  method 
of  investing  in  die  various  stockmarkets 
of  the  wortd,  and  are  ideal  for  regular 
investment  over  the  longer  term  They  are 
not  suitable  for  money  you  may  need  at 
short  notice. 

The  price  of  units  and  the  incomefrom 
them  may  go  down  as  weH  as  up. 


A  MONTH 


PERFORMANCE 

FIGURES  TO  1  SEPT  19&B 


£25 

AunniTU  I  agitB-LaegZLLiiggB] 
AMUnlH  I  £  I  £  £ 

Amountpaidm  1  1.500  1  3,000  4.500 


5  VEAXS  I  10  YEARS  J  HYEAJtSj 


M&G  Recovery  2,672  9,937  38.123 

M&G  Dividend  2^451  10,113  29,083 

M&G  SECOND  2,288  8922  25.302 

Bidding  Society  1321  4,562  8,577 


All  performance figunesindudeincome reinvested 
netot  basic-rate  tax.  The figuresforttieM&G  Funds  , 
are  all  realisation  values.  The  Building  Society  ' 
figures  are  based  on  the  average  rate  of  Building ' 
SocretyShareAccourit  (Source:  Central  Statistical ' 
Office  -  Financial  Statistics.)  You  should  i 
remember  that  past  performance  is  no  guarantee . 
torthe  future. 


Your  Savings  Plan  subscriptions  go  into 
Accumulation  units  of  the  Fund  you  choose  at  the 
price  ruling  on  receipt  ot  payment  and  net  mcome  is 
automatically  reinvested.  AB  the  Funds  are  wider- 
range  investments  and  are  authorised  wider  the 
Financial  Services  Act  1936.  Delated  information  on 
Recovery.  Dividend  and  SECOND  General  is  given 
above.  The  Rules  of  the  Plan,  Scheme  Particulars, 
and  thelatestannualand  half  yearly  reports  on  these 
funds  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  MAG'S 
Customer  Services  Department  at  the  address  below. 

The  only  charges  are  those  you  normally  pay 
with  unit  trusts  -  5%  mduded  in  the  initial  price  of 
units  and  up  to  1%  annutfy  for  management  There 
are  no  extra  charges  for  this  Savings  Plan. 

Ybu  can  vary  the  amount  you  pay  and  you  are 
freetocash  in  your  accumulated  investment,  or  part 
of  it  at  any  time  without  penalty. 

The  securities  in  a  unit  trust  are  held  in  safe 
custody  by  the  Trustee  (one  of  the  m^orbanks),  Ybu 
can  follow  the  progress  ot  your  plan  by  looking  up 
thepnrediroitsarid  the  current  yieWmthe  Financial 
Timesor  other  leading  newspapers.  You  buy  units  at 
the  'offer'  price  and  sell  at  the  'bid'  price: 

SAVINGS  PLANS  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  minim  urn  age  for  the  Unit  Trust  Savings 
Plan  is  14,  but  accounts  for  younger  ehBdren 
can  be  opened  in  die  name  of  an  adult  and 
designated  with  the  chBdfs  fufl  name. 


ik:  curties  uarta  u  ig  «ouse  .naosiA  mmc-  qeimsksd  cm  ira  w  ic?4»»Kfe> 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGES 


To:  M&G  SECURITIES  LiMTIED,  M&G  HOUSE,  VICTORIA  ROAD,  CHELMSFORD  CM1 1FB. 


BLOCK  CAPITALS,  PLEASE 

|n,  e  uR/urefTml 

k  *  MGS  rOKUUBEJSI 


|(min 
■00 1  £25) 


I  WISH  TO  SUBSCRIBE  [£  .00|£25] 

each  month  to  the  M&GUnitTrust  Savings  Pten 
and  I  encfoaeacheque  (made  payable  to  M&G 
Securities  Limited)  for  my  firstsubscription  of 

_ (you  may  wish  to  start  your 

£ _ 00 1  plan  with  a  Uano  stan). 


I  wish  my  subscriptions  to  be 
invested  in  the  Fund  circled. 

M&G  RECOVERY 
M&G  DIVIDEND 
M&G  SECOND 


["bankers  ORDER  DO  NOT  DETACH  FROM  APPLICATION  FORM 


the  units  mil  be  i&jcterM  m  me  name  ol  MSG 
Sect.-roes  Om-ted  and  held  ter  vovr  account  under  the 
rate*  ot  the  p'jn  It  rt>e  Savings  Pan  account  a  bemg 
ooened  K”  the  bene!’  ot  a  child,  please  Ul  m  hem 
die  mil  name  ot  the  child 


>0L»  Eaflk  I  I  j  .  I  I  I  -  j  I  I  PeMSHlBank  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  See  vow  cheque 

Soring  Com  L-l—i  1  ’  »  L  I  I  fccooMNo.  I _ I _ I _ till _ I _ I  btrali  to  denJs 

Ptote  pj,  to  Natunal  Westmlmr  Bank  Pi_C,  191  HonWiari  Street  Cbehnsfsrd  CHZ  OUL  (Branch  Code  GO-OS -46] 
Accem  Ne  55713270 1«  ihe oerti  ol  HAG  Secaritias  Limited  (SAVWGS PLAN  4CCOUNH. qvotne Uie lofcwing 


See  tow  cheque 
book  loi  deeds 


The  operation  ol  your  account  wiB  be  sutied  to  the 
(cutes  ol  the  Plan. 


I  imdeisTand  rtui  hidhei  iubscroTions  can  be  made  ad  any  bme 
immnnuir  CM  and  rtui  I  can  reafee  my  holdns  on  3ny  buaneu 
day  wsnoul  utxlf/ al  me  M  pnee  rutng. 


ROtcou-  1LSAVEBLANK] 


nay  ol _ _ _  n _ and  contmue  to  pay  tto  enwonl  on  the _ stsy  trlaich 

month  Wlj  I  unto  Olds  m  nming  horn  me,  and  debt)  my  accounl  urth  you  licen  line  ID  Une  with  such  paymetns. 

rftote  (SUffrCAftfEl 

WK'WIIlALS - 


Member  ol  MflO  and  laulro. 
M0T*O  ol  UIA 


Rct.leirdnEncUv 
F?i^ipird(#ke  U 
lrtf.eOiiavi.Tgtm 

Thcotfensnot 


ram 


•r  'L,p. 


THE  M&G  GROUP 


■ —  ?-*  |  fence  of  the  Cttymmc* title  witha  .Japan  lead  Group  A. 


|  Gennadi  Avramenko  (USSR).  |  20,  readied  the  xa»  xo  »»,«*  . 


30  MONEY 


Conal  Gregory,  Master  of  Wine,  looks  at  investment  opportunities  in  wine 

New  season,  keen  bids 


The  fine  wine  auction  season 
was  uncorked  last  week  with 
an  important  Bordeaux  sale  at 
Christie's  in  London. 

At  the  season's  first  sale  92 
per  cent  was  sold,  realizing 
£240,208.  Phillips'  Oxford 
sale  was  on  Tuesday  and 
Sotheby’s  was  on  Wednesday 
in  London.  International 
Wine  Auctions  has  sales  on 
September  29,  October  8  and 
December  3. 

The  quality  market  is  buoy¬ 
ant  Christie's  reports  36  per 
cent  more  wine  in  total  value 
sold  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  than  in  the 

corresponding  period  last 
year.  Several  new  UK  and 
overseas  buyers  are  in  the 
market  Although  North  Am¬ 
ericans  will  bid  for  the  rarest 
and  finest,  their  place  at  the 
standard  quality  sales  has 
been  taken  by  West  German, 
Hong  Kong  and  Swiss  buyers. 

Claret,  backbone  of  any 
investment  cellar,  is  a  firm 
market.  The  very  young  vin¬ 
tages  do  not  usually  appear  at 
auction  as  they  are  available 
from  merchants.  The  1986,  to 
be  shipped  next  year,  already 
shows  its  style  and  quality, 
and  the  1985.  although  the 
largest  daret  vintage  ever,  bas 
the  concentration  to  last  with 
a  15-  to  20-year  view  for  the 
best  wines.  The  year  J  984  saw 
fair  wines  in  the  Medoc  but 
disappointing  results  in  St 
Hmiiion  and  Pomerol. 

Clarets  of  1983  are  “under¬ 
valued”,  says  Michael  Broad- 
bent,  head  of  Christie's.  He 
commends  lesser  rated  estates 


(Misfit's  *  ■= 


Auc-riotv 


such  as  Leo vil) e-Barton  and 
Grand  Puy  Lacoste  from  St 
Jutien  and  Ptiu  iliac  respec¬ 
tively.  not  only  for  this  year, 
but  also  for  1981  and  1982. 
Grand  Puy  Lacoste  1983 
failed  to  reach  its  reserve  last 
week,  and  Gruaud-Larose 
1983  made  only  £9G-£98  per 
dozen  bottles. 

Sotheby's  offered  several 
1983s  this  week  —  Lafiie- 
Rothschild  magnums  and 
Pichon-Longueviile-Lalande. 

However,  no  claret  invest¬ 
ment  should  be  without  1982, 
the  finest  vintage  since  1961. 
Although  first  growths  such  as 
Lafke-Rothschiid  sell  for 


Sotheby's,  says  there  are  still 
bargains.  Sotheby's  sold  Cha¬ 
teau  Qeychevelle  for  £125  per 
dozen  .bottles  in  July,  and 
auctioned  La  Lagune  (es¬ 
timate  £i40-£l8Q)  and  Lynch- 
Bages  (£150-£200)  on 
Wednesday. 

Few  price  rises  are  expected 
for  the  1979-81  claret  vin¬ 
tages.  which  make  for  good 
drinking  now,  but  1978s  are 
still  worth  buying  as  prices 
have  been  static  for  some 
time.  Last  week  Ducru- 
Beaucaillou  sold  for  £250  and 
Latour  for  £460. 

Mr  Broadbent  feels  1976 
needs  drinking  and  is  fairly 


£550-£650,  Stephen  Mould,  of  priced,  but  says  there  is  little 


How  to  turn 
profits  into 
wealth. 


Whether  it’s  corporate  tax  or  personal  tax,  they  each  bite  hard  into  company 

profits. 

If  you  wish  to  reward  yourself  for  the  enterprise  and  initiative  you  have 
displayed  in  achieving  those  profits,  then  you  will  find  that  an  Executive  Pension 
Plan  is  one  of  the  few  ways  of  turning  company  profits  into  personal  wealth  without 
a  tax  charge. 

The  Equitable  plan  is  specially  designed  for  those  with  your  kind  of  tax 
obligations. 

Contributions  to  an  Executive  ffenskm  Han  are  currently  an  allowable  expense 
against  corporate  profits.  Naturally,  die  value  of  that  relief  depends  on 
individual  circumstances. 

There  are  no  hidden  penalties  for  varying  contributions  or  for  taking  the 
benefits  at  any  age  between  50  and  75. 

What’s  more,  surveys  of  regular  contribution  with  profits  executive  pension 
plans  by  the  authoritative  journal  Planned  Savings  have  shown  The  Equitable  to  have 
been  top  of  more  tables  of  actual  performance  than  any  other  company. 

However;  past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  performance. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  maximising  your  tax  planning  efforts 
through  the  oldest  mutual  life  assurance  company  in  the  world  call  Aylesbury 
(0296) 26226 or  kindly  return  this  coupon  for  information  by  posr  or  by  telephone. 


la  The  Equable  life,  FREEPOST.  Writoo  Su  AYLESBURY.  Bocks,  HP21 7BR.  Td  wdeorae  Esther  derails  oo  your 
iw««  Abb,  whlc  □  Anmal/Vbriabk  contributions;  □Monthly  contributions;  QUnk-tinktd  hosed 
afcwnatives.  (UK  residents  only) 

NamelMr/MH/NBw) _ 


call  for  1972  to  1974  vintages. 

The  1970  Medoc  wines  are 
expected  to  rise  noticeably  in 
the  next  two  years.  Margaux 
was  £500  and'  Lafite-Roth- 
scbild  £650  in  July.  But  it  may 
be  better  to  dispose  of  Si 
Emilion  and  Pomerol  and 
reinvest. 

Few  stocks  from  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Expansion  Schemes  have 
yet  come  to  auction.  As  these 
stocks  are  mainly  in  1982-83 
claret  and  port  of  the  1980  and 
1983  vintages,  now  is  not  the 
best  time  to  sell 

Americans  want  quality 
white  wines,  so  classic  bur¬ 
gundies  such  as  Corton  Char¬ 
lemagne  and  Montrachet  are 
much  sought-after  at  auction. 
Christie's  will  be  selling  the 
1982  Louis  Latour  Corton 
Charlemagne  at  an  estimated 
£260  to  £280  later  this  month. 
A  good  and  modestly  esti- 
1  mated  range  was  sold  at 
-  Sotheby's  in  West  Sussex 
r  yesterday. 

*  Doraaine  de  la  Romance 
’  Conti  wines  continue  to  at- 

*  tract  most  interest  in  red 
‘  burgundy,  but  stocks  are  lim- 
.  ited.  For  good  but  less 
1  outstanding,  look  at  such 

■  wines  as  Grivol's  Vosne 

[  Romanee  1985  (£125  to  £160  1 
;  estimate  at  Sotheby's). 

|  The  French  government  has 

.  blocked  the  sale  of  the 
i  Romanee-Conti  vineyards  to 
the  Japanese  Takashimaya 
i  group,  but  interest  will  also 
focus  on  the  Rhone  vineyards 

■  to  the  south.  The  small  vine¬ 
yard  of  Chateau  Grille!  is 

1  worth  collecting.  In  July 
Sotheby's  sold  three  bottlea  of 
|  its  1959  for  £90. 

I  On  dessert  Bordeaux,  Mr 
Broadbent  says  1975  is 
I  particularly  good  to  buy  and 
J  reasonably  priced  Certainly , 

|  to  add  to  this,  the  1983 

ISaulerne  is  outstanding  and 
stiU  modestly  priced  Coutet 

(made  £1S5-£165  and  Rieussec 
£210  at  Christie's  auction  last 
I  week.  Even  d'Yquem  at 
■  £1,050  per  dozen  bottles  (es- 
I  timate£850-£l,000)  will  show 
I  good  appreciation. 
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The  Equitable  Life 

_  _  _  Before  you  look  to  your  future,  look  to  our  past.  —  —  — . 


The  Second  Alliance  Trust  PLC 


The  year  ended  31  July  1988 


Dividend 

Second  interim  dividend,  in  lieu  of 
(he  customary  final,  of  I6.0p  to  give  a 
lofa!  of  23.Qp,  a  rise  of  9'/fr%  for  the 
year.  This  departure  from  normal 
practice  was  made  as  a  precaution 
against  any  risk  that  die  effect  of 
postal  disruption  might  have  made  a 
delay  in  Ihe  payment  date  necessary. 

Savings  Scheme 

The  number  of  participants  in  the 
savings  scheme  has  continued  to 
grow  and  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
trend  toward  the  regular  investment 
option  where  market  averaging 
enables  stockholders  to  ride  the 
gyrations  of  the  stockmarfcet, 
acquiring  proportionately  more  units 
when  prices  are  lower. 


•  Outlook 

The  Dollar  has  recently  shown 
encouraging  signs  of  greater  stability 
and  our  income  position  also  benefits 
from  higher  interest  rates  on  our  cash 
reserves  in  the  short  term  while  they 
are  held  for  investment  when  market 
opportunities  occur. 

•  PEP  Scheme 

The  Personal  Equity  Plan  Scheme  met 
a  strong  demand  in  the  later  months  of 
1 987 ,  after  the  October  ‘Crash’  and  after 
the  Scheme  had  been  extended  to  ■ 
include  selection  from  a  range  of  other 
equities.  The  maximum  investment  for 
1988  plans  was  increased  to  £3,000 
after  the  1988  Budget  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  plans  is 
expected  together  with  a  high  renewal 
rale  from  last  year's  participants. 


Further  details  and  a  copy  of  rtw 
report  and  accounts  may  be 
obtained  from 
The  Secretary. 

Meadow  House. 

64  Reform  Street, 

Dundee  DDI 1TJ 
(Te)  0382  201700) 


Name . 


Address ... 


.Postcode. 


(  BRIEFING  ) 

The  tax  man  goes 
easy,  and  speeds 
up  the  refunds 

■  Payment  of  tax  rebates  Is  being 
given  priority  by  the  Inland  Revenue  as  it 
catches  up  after  the  postal  dispute. 

The  Revenue  also  said  it  would  show 
leniency  over  strike-delayed  payment  of 
I  MBs  and  filing  of  returns.  "Some 
statutory  time  limits  may  have  been 
missed  by  taxpayers  because  of  the 
postal  delays."  it  said.  "In  these  cases 
the  Inland  Revenue  will  treat  the 
deadlines  as  met  unless  there  are 
indications  that  factors  other  than 
postal  delays  meant  that  time  limits  were 
missed."  A  spokesman  said  tax 
inspectors  would  use  their  cfescretion  if  it 
was  not  immediately  dear  whether  the 
post  problems  were  to  blame  for  missed 
deadlines.  People  who  had  simply  not 
paid  a  bill  because  they  did  not  think  it 
would  get  to  the  Revenue  would  not 
,  qualify  tor  lenient  treatment  because  it 
was  possible  to  pay  through  a  bank. 
However,  all  tax  payments  considered 
to  have  be8n  genuinely  trapped  in  the 
postal  system  will  be  treated  as  having 
been  received  on  August  31 .  But  no  other 
relaxations  in  the  rules  for  charging 
interest  are  proposed. 

Pensioners’  bonus 

■  Norwich  Union  is  promoting  a 
motor  insurance  policy  giving  extra 
benefits  to  retired  people,  believing 
they  are  less  Beefy  to  have  accidents. 
The  main  advantage  is  lower 
premiums.  The  discount  varies 
depending  on  the  motorist's  car  and 
address.  But  the  driver  of  a  Volvo  340, 
living  in  central  London,  with  full  no- 
claims  discount  would  pay  £226  a  year 
for  a  standard  Norwich  Union  policy. 
Under  Motoring  Gold,  the  premium 
would  be  £190.  The  policy  also 
includes  legal  help  to  pursue  uninsured 
losses  and  a  special  service  through 
National  Breakdown  for  transport  home 
after  an  accident  Motoring  Gold  is 
available  to  retired  people  aged 

from  55  to  75. 

Generous  Laing 

■  As  mortgage  rates  go  up  again 
Laing  Homes  is  offering  to  soften  the 
Mow  for  buyers  of  its  houses  by 
subsidizing  increases  in  mortgage  rates 
during  the  first  12  months.  The 
subsidy  applies  to  mortgages  from  any 
lender  but  Laing  uses  the  Halifax 
Building  Society  rate  to  determine  how 
much  it  will  give  back.  Any  move 
above  1 1.5  per  cent  means  Laing  starts 
reimbursing  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  new  rats.  This  week  the 
Halifax  rate  rose  to  12.75  per  cenL 

For  first-time  buyers  there  is  an 
additional  incentive  to  buy  a  Laing  home. 
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Coming  Home  through  Holden  dough , 
above,  by  Helen  Bradley,  costing  £6^00, 
will  be  among  the  paintings  at  a  new 
Twentieth-Century  British  Art  Fair, 
being  held  from  next  Friday  to  October  4 
at  the  Cumberland  Hotel,  central 
London. 

fifty  dealers  wflJ  be  showing  at  the 
Fair,  which  trill  be  opened  by  the  jazz 
singer  George  Melly.  Prices  range  from 


- 1:,' 

b  Holden  Clough.  £250  to  as  high  as  £60.000,  and  ti*  worts 
ey,  costing  £6^00,  include  paintings  to*™’™*"*™: 
lintings  at  a  new  ists,  surrealists.  Neo-romantics  and 
(ritish  Art  Fair,  Enston  Road  and  post-war  Realism 

riday  to  October  4  artists.  There  wfflalw  be  im  evWWhOT  of 

Hotel,  central  17  works  from  The  Slade  School  of  Fine 
Arts  oa  display. 


The  company  will  pay  stamp  duty, 
legal  costs  up  to  £350  and  valuation  fees. 

Calmer  now 

■  If  a  recent  survey  by  foe  Gartmore 
group  is  anything  to  go  by,  unit  trust 
holders  who  haw  stayed  in  for  foe 
ride  since  the  crash  have  a  fairly  relaxed 
attitude  to  their  holdings  now.  Nearly 
1Q.000  of  Gartmore’s  105,000  investors 
responded  to  a  questionnaire  about 
how  they  intended  to  handle  their 
portfolios  in  the  near  future.  More 
than  halt  said  they  intended  to  leave 
their  investments  as  they  were  for 
the  next  six  months.  A  quarter  said  they 
would  rebalance  their  portfolios  by 
switching  into  other  unit  trusts,  and  more 
than  a  fifth  said  they  intended  to 
increase  their  holc&ngs. 


Tips  for  women 

■  Women  who  feel  they  need  advice 
on  managing  their  finances  can  now  turn 
to  a  new  Midland  Bank  guide. 

Although  much  of  the  information  applies 
equally  to  men,  it  deals  with  aspects  of 
money  management  that  are  particularly 
relevant  to  women,  such  as  maternity 
allowance s  and  the  effects  of  marriage  on 
a  woman's  tax  position.  It  also 
reminds  women  that  certain  aspects  of 
financial  planning  are  just  as  important 
to  them  as  to  men,  such  as  making  a  will 
and  planning  for  retirement 
Midland  Bank  Guide:  Women  and 
Money,  by  Marie  Jennings,  is  published 
by  Penguin  at  £4.99. 


Admission  costs  £5  and  includes  an 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Fast  glass  service 

■  Commercial  Union  has  added  a 

time-saving  service  to  policies  covering 
domestic  and  commercial  property. 
Broken  windows  can  be  repaired 
immediately  with  no  need  for  a  culm 
form.  Using  a  freephone  telephone  fine, 
policyholders  contact  the  glazier 
Soiaglas  to  arrange  tor  replacement. 
Policyholders  with  full  glass  cover 
have  no  payment  to  make  unless  there 
ts  an  excess  on  their  policy  or  they 
are  registered  tor  VAT.  PottcyhoWera 
without  glass  cover  gel  a  25  per  cent 
discount 

B  The  Cheltenham  &  Gloucester 
Building  Society  has  launched  a  unit  trust 
dealing  service.  Investors  can  buy  and 
sell  in  any  UK  authorized  fond  at  their 
C&G  branches.  The  service  will 
provide  execution  only  —  investors  will 
not  be  able  to  get  advice.  C&G  already 
operates  an  execution-only  share  daaBng 
service  from  its  branches. 

■  A  new  life  assurance  company, 
Hambro  Guardian  Assurance,  was 
launched  this  week.  It  is  foe  resutt  of 

a  joint  venture  between  the  estate  agent 
and  financial  services  group  Hambro 
Countrywide  and  Guardian  Royal 
Exchange,  it  has  £40  miBion  start-up 
capital  and  will  start  writing  policies  on 
October  3.  The  new  company  wai 
specialize  in  endowment  and  pension 
policies  for  repaying  mortgages  and 
in  term  assurance  for  protecting 
repayment  mortgages. 


THE  CAPITAL  HOUSE 

ASSET  MANAGEMENT 


Now,  a  fully  international 
investment  management 
service,  open  to  any  investor 
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with  £10,000  or  more,  fi- 
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For  decades,  large  investors  have  known  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  their  money  grow' 
is  by  having  it  actively  munugcd  by  professional 
specialists,  who  arc  in  touch  with  the  markets 
of  rhe  world,  and  can  take  fast  action  when 
markets  rise  and  fall. 

Small  investors  may  have  suspected  it,  too. 

But  finding  internationally-qualified 
experts  prepared  to  look  after  comparatively 
small  investments  has  been  difficult  -  or  iusr 
plain  impossible. 

Now,  Capital  House  has  changed  the  ground 
rules  -  by  designing  and  introducing  CHAMPS. 

CHAMPS  stands  for  Capital  House  Asset 
Management  Portfolio  Service- 

It's  a  new  service  from  Capital  House, 
the  investment  management  arm  of  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  Group,  which  looks 
after  more  than  £2  billion  of  assets  for  investors, 
large  and  small,  around  the  u  orld. 

And  its  available  to  anyone  with  £10,000 
or  more  to  invest. 

CHAMPS  offers  you  a  service  that  is 
personally  tailored  to  meet  your  investment  aims 
-  whether  you  want  maximum  income  (paid 
half-yearly,  quarterly  or  monthly),  low-risk 
capital  growth  or  a  more  aggressively  managed 
approach  to  capita)  appreciation. 

Managers  take  decisions  on  ynur  behalf, 
while  keeping  you  fully  informed  of  all  changes 


made  to  your  portfolio,  and  will 
provide  regular  reports  on  the 
total  value  of  your  investment. 

Within  the  agreed  strategy, 
your  assets  are  invested  in  unit 
trusts  and  offshore  funds  man¬ 
aged  by  Capital  House.  The  use 
of  pooled  investment  vehicles  is 
efficient  and  effective.  They  allow 
investment  in  all  the  world’s  main 
markets,  and  diversification 
across  all  sectors  of  the  markets. 
Equities,  bonds,  gold  and  3 
currencies  can  be  combined 
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to  form  effective  portfolios. 
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are  invested. 

Most  impofraotly.  your  investments  are 
monitored  day  by  day,  with  rhe  investment 
managers  aiming  to  guard  portfolio  values 
against  sudden  market  fluctuations;  though  you 
should  remember  that  the  value  of  assets  and 
the  income  from  them  can  fall  as  well  as  rise. 

For  full  details  on  the  Capital  House  Asset 
Management  Portfolio  Service,  simply  send 
the  coupon,  Telephone  Carol  Sheppard  on 
0800  833561  (Fnx-fooe)  or  call  in  at  your  local 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  branch. 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 
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MONEY 


Uncle 


breaks 


loose 


Pawnbrokers  axe  a  changed  breed. 
Their  shares  are  Quoted,  and  their 


shops  are  patronized  by  yuppies. 
Rachel  Warren  pays  them  a  visit 


Friday  lupchtime  on 
London's  busy 
Leather  Lane  market 
close  to  the  City,  and 
a  smartly  dressed 
young  lady  leaves  the  pawn¬ 
brokers  £70  richer.  “I’ve  just 
pawned  two  gold  bracelets,” 
says  the  21 -year-old  secretary, 
m'  who  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
^  mo  us.  ‘Tve  got  bank  debts 
and  I  need  the  money  lor  a 
holiday  in  St  Lucia  in  Novem¬ 
ber  but  1  hope  to  get  them 
back  as  soon  as  possible.  I  get 
paid  next  week.” 

Down  on  the  Earls  Court 
Road  the  casually  dressed 
man  clutching  a  £5  note  is 
more  evasive  as  he  leaves  the 
premises  of  the  Berkeley 
Credit  Company.  “I’ve 
pawned  my  tiara,  it's  worth 
about  half  a  crown,”  he  jokes, 
refusing  to  elaborate. 

Inside,  David  Ahrens,  the 
manager,  has  the  look  of  a 
man  who  would  not  raise  an 
eyebrow  at  a  tiara.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  beep  offered 
Mercedes,  Rolls  anid  Porsches, 
he  says,  but  has  never  taken 
them.  “A  guy  caipe  in  with  a 
painting  this  morning  and  he 
wanted  the  money  for  the 
weekend  . .  .  but  valuing 
items  like  that  is  not  some¬ 
thing  you  can  do  at  speed.” 
“Unde”  is  changing  his 
*‘-/nage.  His  clients  may  still  be 
in  dire  financial  straits,  but 
they  are  no  longer  the  tra¬ 
ditional  working  class.  They 
are  the  classless  flotsam  of 
Britain's  consumer  boom. 
They  have  over-extended 
credit:  plastic  in  their  pocket 
but  no  access  to 
cash.  ~ 

Until  recently 
pawnbrokers' 
numbers  were 
dwindling  rap¬ 
idly.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  had  been 
overtaken  by 
more  accessible 
forms  of  credit, 
and  under  the 
1872  Pawn¬ 
brokers  Act,  they 
^couid  lend  no 
l%aore  than  £50  on 
any  item.  But 
three  years  ago 
pawn  broking  was 
absorbed  under 


•Why  did  I 
call  it 

Albemarle  & 
Bond?  Well, 
Murphy’s 
Pawnbrokers 
didn’t  quite 
have  die  m 
7 


magic  ring 


throwing  things  down.  It  was 
all  happening  then.” 

But  already  pawnbroking 
was  beginning  to  be  seen  as  an 
antiquated  family  trade,  and 
demobbed  servicemen  didn't 
want  to  join  it  Dozens  of 
pawn  broking  shops  dosed  in 
the  1950s.  Redevelopment  in 
the  Sixties  buried  dozens 
more.  At  the  same  time  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  were 
eliminating  a  need  that  “Un¬ 
cle”  had  once  satisfied:  cash 
for  basic  food  and  clothing. 

But  now  the  shops  are  back; 
and  Watson  estimates  that 
200  to  300  customers  pass 
through  their  south  London 
branch  every  day,  and  more 
on  Saturdays.  The  company's 
annual  turnover  from  pawn¬ 
broking  in  1987  topped  £2.5 
million. 

“Our  clients,”  Watson  says, 
“might  formerly  have  been 
the  so-called  working  classes 
pawning  objects  to  pay  the 
renL  Some  of  them  still  are. 
But  now  we  also  gel  salaried 
people,  professionals.  Lots  of 
them  are  business  people  com¬ 
ing  because  they  have  un¬ 
expected  VAT  bills,  credit 
card  debts,  or  eves  to  pay  for  a 
second  holiday.  Most  of  them 
are  not  destitute  as  they  once 
were.” 

The  traditional  English 
pawnbroker  is  still  part-jewel¬ 
ler,  dabbling  in  both  sides  of 
the  business.  Many  of  the  200 
members  of  the  National 
Pawnbroking  Association  are 
from  old  established  busi¬ 
nesses  which  the  newcomers 
are  now  buying  up  as  the 
owners  retire. 

-  Though  H  &  T 

are  firm  leaders 
among  the  new 
aggressive  pawn¬ 
brokers,  a  former 
colleague  is  also 
doing  welL  Phil 
Murphy,  who 
was  managing 
director  of  Har¬ 
vey  &  Thompson 
before  1981,  now 
runs  the  up-and- 
coming  Albe¬ 
marle  &  Bond. 

“Why  did  I  call 
it  that?  WeU, 
because  it 
sounded  classy 


Credit  Consumer  Act  legisla¬ 
tion  and  today's  brokers  can. 
in  theory,  fend  up  to  £15,000 
( though  they  say  the  average 
loan  is  between  £70  and  £100). 
The  insalubrious  image,  too, 
is  fading. 

Harvey  &  Thompson,  Brit¬ 
ain's  leading  pawnbrokers, 
who  received  a  full 
stoefcmarket  quotation  last 
year,  may  not  boast  a  posh 
London  "address.  But  their 
headquarters,  just  off  South 
London’s  rough  Walworth 
Road,  are  above  a  frontage 
jk , that  could  almost  belong  to  a 
“building  society.  Their  clients, 
mostly  young,  bring  gold 
chains  and  rings  to  the  ladies 
behind  the  grilles,  who  assess 
them,  draw  up  contracts  and 
hand  over  the  cash. 

The  fortunes  of  Harvey  & 
Thompson,  a  91-year-old 
business,  turned  for  the  better 
in  the  early  1 980s  when 
Rupert  GaDiers-Pratt.  the 
present  chairman,  bought 
shares  in  the  USM-quoted 
company.  He  realized  it  was  in 
financial  trouble,  streamlined 
it  and  raised  extra  capital  in 
the  City.  Shares,  which  had 
slumped  to  29p,  reached 
just  before  last  Octobers 
Slock  Market  crash;  after  it 
they  dropped  to  £3.20  but 
have  subsequently  climbed 
.  more  than  half  the  way  back, 
w  Business  improved  ana 
Harvey  &  Thompson  began 
expanding  again.  In  the  early 
I9S0s  they  bad  1 1  outlets:  they 
now  have  26  and  Galhers- 
Pratt  intends  to  open  three  or 
four  new  branches  a  year.  Tne 
company,  which  was-  making 
losses  in  1982.  now  notches  up 
annual  proSl  increases  of  33 
per  cent  and  counts  its  profits 
in  millions.  To  these,  .pawn¬ 
broking  now  contributes 
about  half  (die  other  side  of 
the  business  is  debt-collecting 
and  hire  purchase). 

Lewis  Watson,  managing 
director,  joined  & 

Thompson  from  the  Navy  in 
1 947  and  marvels  at  tne  post¬ 
war  transition  he  has  seen-  His 
smart  office  used  to  be  more 
like  a  warehouse.  “We  took  in 

cameras,  radios,  «SK,sheeB. 

shoes,  bedding.  We  had  end- 
less  staff  -  shaft  boys  pulling 
up  the  old  pulleys,  staff  at  the 
other  end  shouting  back  and 


and  pul  me  at  the  top  of  the 
Yellow  Pages,”  he  says.  “Mur¬ 
phy's  Pawnbrokers  didn’t 
quite  have  the  magic  ring.” 

A  jeweller  rather  than  a 
financier  by  occupation  and 
inclination,  he  built  up  his 
business  from  one  Bristol 
shop  and  opened  his  tenth  in 
Croydon  this  month.  He  sees  a 
solid  future  for  pawnbroking 
and  is  looking  for  a  full  Stock 
Market  quotation  around  the 
end  of  next  year. 

Among  his  customers,  be 
says,  have  been  an  accountant, 
a  solicitor  and  a  partner  in  a 
firm  of  London  stockbrokers. 
“The  biggest  single  reason  is 
credit  cards.  Customers  never 
consider  their  APR  (annual 
percentage  rate).  Tve  heard 
some  who  think  it  means 
‘always  pay  regular’.” 

Not  aU  pawnbrokers  stick  to 
jewellery.  The  new  Mid 
enterprising  London  Pledge 
Company,  for  example,  takes 
in  a  diversity  of  valuable 
goods  from  portable  video 
cameras  to  cars.  They  tell  the 
tale  of  the  man  who  pawned 
his  Porsche  to  finance  a 
property  deal.  It  netted  him 
enough  to  reclaim  the  vehicle 
in  two  months.  And  last  year, 
they  claim,  a  wealthy  cus¬ 
tomer  with  a  cashflow  prob¬ 
lem  pledged  his  hehcopter 
with  them  for  three  months  to 
enable  him  to  take  bis  sick 
wife  on  holiday.  . 

In  Wales  pawnbroking  has 
all  but  disappeared;  in  Scot¬ 
land.  though  numbers  nave 
declined,  the  survivors  are 
prospering.  Scottish  pawn¬ 
brokers,  who  tend  to  run 
offices  rather  than  shops,  will 
sometimes  accept  a  set  of  golf 
dubs.  “But  we  would  much 
rather  take  jewellery.”  says 
Archie  Crocket,  director  of  the 
Glasgow  Pawnbroking  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  pledges  are  up  by 
50  per  cent  since  1985.  Peo¬ 
ple  up  here  are  borrowing  a 
great  deal  more  these  days. 
L.  like  the  rest  of 


he  say,  “just  ^  ^ 

Brpawnbrokere,  Phil  Murphy 
says  aggrievedly.  are  a  much 
maligned  race.  “In  a 
wav  we  don  t  create  indebted¬ 
ness:  we  pick  up  the  P1?** 
when  people  have  got  info 
debL  In  feet  we  re  absolutely 

fove/y" 


FAMILY  MONEY 


BEHIND  THE  POP  BUSINESS 


Phil  Murphy,  of  pawnbrokers  Albemarle  and  Bond:  he  numbers  an  accountant,  a  solicitor  and  a  stockbroker  among  his  dientele 


Do  pawnbrokers  offer 
value  for  money?  At 
first  sight  the  interest 
rates  seem  high  —  Harvey  & 
Thompson's  are  24  per  cent 
over  six  months  compared 
with,  say,  a  bank's  12  to  13 
per  cent  per  annum.  The 
Glasgow  Pawn  broking  Com¬ 
pany  charges  as  much  as 
82.25  per  cent  per  aimnm. 
There  is  no  legal  limit. 

That  said,  pawnbrokers 
are  perhaps  less  pernicious 
than  other  debt  merchants. 
They  have  the  article 
pledged,  of  coarse,  bat  that  is 
all  their  debtors  stand  to 
lose.  And,  high  as  they  are, 
those  interest  rates  seem  less 
extortionate  compared  with 
annual  percentage  rates  in 
the  mid-30s  now  charged  by 
some  mqjor  store  cards. 

“We  justify  our  interest 
rate  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
lending  on  a  short-term  ba¬ 
sis,”  says  Lewis  Watson,  of 
Harvey  &  Thompson.  “Yon 
can  come  to  any  of  onr 
branches  with  something 
valuable  and  the  whole 
transaction  is  done  within  10 
minutes.  Yon  can't  do  that 
with  a  bank.  They  don't  want 
to  know  about  short-term 
loans.” 

Consumer  protection?  The 
Consumer  Credit  Act  gives 
the  debtor  the  right,  in  any 
credit  agreement,  to  ask  a 
court  to  jndge  whether  it  is 


extortionate.  But.  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  remarked,  “it  is 
a  bit  tike  asking  how  long  Is  a 
piece  of  string? 

In  any  Harvey  &  Thomp¬ 
son  branch  the  mechanics  of 
the  transaction  are  quite 
straightforward.  The  client 
brings  his  object  for  assess¬ 
ment  and  the  staff,  who  are 

trained  to  value  jewellery, 
hand  over  some  60  per  cent 
of  its  worth.  The  client  gets  a 
contract  and  after  six  months 
receives  a  letter,  required  by 
law,  reminding  him  that  his 
contract  has  expired. 


At  that  time,  he  or  she 
(60  per  cent  of  their 
clientele  are  women) 
returns  and  repays  the  loan 
plus  the  24  per  cent  interest, 
and  redeems  the  pledge. 
About  95  per  cent  of  cus¬ 
tomers  come  back  and  pay, 
Watson  says,  for  which  be  is 
gratefuL  Indeed,  his  ideal 
customer  returns  time  and 
again  with  the  same  object: 
“We're  in  the  business  of. 
interest” 

By  law,  unredeemed  goods 
worth  over  £50  most  go  to 
public  auction.  In  common 
with  other  pawnbrokers, 
Harvey  &  Thompson  sell 
goods  that  do  not  reach 
reserve  price  in  such  auc¬ 
tions  through  the  few  jewel¬ 
lers  shops  they  retain. 
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There  are  now  two 
can  find  a  good  City 


NatWest  Stockbrokers  Limited  of  31,  Gresham  Street, 
London  EC2  is  one  of  the  City’s  most  respected  firms,  and 
now  one  of  the  largest. 

Their  expertise  and  professional  advice,  you’ll  be  glad 
to  know,  is  available  to  private  investors,  not  only  from 
Gresham  St,  but  also  through  3,200  local  NatWest  branches. 

Did  you  know  NatWest  Stockbrokers  regularly  handle 
1  in  14  of  all  personal  Stock  Exchange  transactions  daily? 

Or  that,  through  their  revolutionary  Touchscreen 
Service,  you  can  get  instant  dealing  in  leading  shares 
(naturally  at  the  best  price)  in  260  branches  —  with  your 
contract  note  produced  on  the  spot? 

Or  that  they  can  offer  you  a  direct,  low-cost,  no-frills, 
telephone  dealing  service? 

Their  investment  advice,  too,  is  excellent,  and  covers 
the  whole  range  of  stock  market  investments  and  products. 

If  you  want  to  invest  in  Unit  Trusts,  they  offer  com¬ 
pletely  impartial  Unit  Trust  Portfolio  and  Advisory  Services. 


And  if  you  have  between  £25,000 -£100^300  to  invest, 
you  can  use  their  Portfolio  Advisory  Service.  (For  those 
with  larger  portfolios,  there  is  also  a  further  range  of 
specialised  products) 

NatWest  Stockbrokers  Limited.  Phone  01-895  5830 
(anytime)  or  send  the  coupon  below. 

Now  you  can  have  your  own  City  stockbroker,  in  or 
out  of  town. 


SEND  TO:  NatWest  Stockbrokers  Limited.  FREEPOST  London  EC2B  2RU. 
Please  send  me  further  information  on  NatWest  Stockbrokers'  services. 


Name. 


Address^ 


SB/TM/1 


-Postcode. 


NS.  You  don’t  have  to  bank  with  NatWest  to  use  NatWest  Stockbrokers. 


NatWest  Stockbrokers  Limited 
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NatWest  Stockbroker*  umued  is  a  Hombti  of  TM  International  Slock  Exchange  and  a  Member  of  The  Securities  Association.  National  Westminster  Bank  PLC  is  a  Mem  per  of  imrq 
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You  could  be  forgiven  for  thinking  open 
architecture  is  a  radical  new  concept  just  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  computer  world. 

Computer  companies,  large  and  small, 
who  had  ignored  the  idea  of  nonpropnetar\ 
standards  for  decades  are  suddenly  now 
embracing  openness  as  the  new  darling  of  the 

information  Age. 

And  thevTe  extolling,  with  great  fanfare, 
the  virtues  of  their  “revolutionary  new”  open 
system  designs. 

At  AT&T,  we  welcome  this  recent  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  freedom  of  choice.  Yer  we  do  so  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  in  the  world  of  telecom¬ 
munications  our  reputation  was  earned  in  the 
pursuit  of  open  communication. 
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Furthermore,  we  have  advanced  the  concept 
in  the  computer  arena  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
since  our  scientists  at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 
originated  and  developed  the  now-acclaimed 

UNIX'  operating  system. 

A  system  dedicated  to  bridging  the  gap 
between  diverse  systems  -  regardless  of  size, 
series  or  manufacturer.  A  system  we’ve  openly 
licensed  to  companies  throughout  the  world, 
including  some  of  our  leading  competitors. 

The  UNIX  operating  system  exemplifies 
the  philosophy  that  prevails  in  every  area  of 
AT&T’s  business. 

It  is  the  epitome  of  open  communication. 
And  that’s  how  we  see  our  job;  connecting  people 
to  people,  machines  to  machines,  systems  to  systems, 


unhindered  by  geographic  and  technical  barriers. 

In  1984  AT&T  established  European  head¬ 
quarters  in  London  to  support  the  UNIX  operating 
system  throughout  Europe  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  applications  software.  Already 
more  than  170  different  computer  manufacturers 
have  built  machines  that  use  this  open  system. 

But  AT&T  Unix  Europe  is  just  one  of  our 
interests.  We  intend  to  invest  more  in  many  areas 
of  business  in  Britain,  to  serve  our  customers  even 
more  effectively. 


If  you  d  like  to  know  more 
about  AT&T,  in  Britain ,  urite 
to  AT&T,  Information  Office, 
Norfolk  House,  31  St.  James's 
Sauare,  London  SW1Y4JR. 
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Voices  from  the  underground 


In  this  autumn 


ROY  ELLSWORTH  (alt ta  Roy  UchunstM's  “Hopettraa".  1962) 


of  Acid  House 


there  are  echoes 


of  London’s 


summers  of 


love,  when  boys 
and  girls  came 


out  to  play  with 


dreams  of  a 


counter-culture. 


Jonathon  Green 


persuaded  the 


luminaries  of 


the  period  to 


reassess  those 


dreams,  some 


of  them  now 


suspended  in  a 


golden  glow  of 


nostalgia,  others 


the  stuff  of 


nightmares 


HAPPENINGS 


Cultural  movements  do  not  fit 
xmveniently  into  Id-year  pack¬ 
ages.  The  roots  of  "the  Sixties"  lay 
writer.  Many  who  would  become 
coders  of  the  *' underground ”  — 
US-influenced  beatniks,  home- 
pawn  Angry  Young  Men,  the 
vtist'ic  avant-garde,  prototype 
nods  -  were  already  looking 
awards  some  form  of  change  as 
he  Fifties  drew  to  a  dose.  Thy 
net,  among  other  places,  at  the 
ildermaston  marches  of  CND. 


STOPHER  LOGUE:  I  found 
r  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
naston  march  in  1958.  It 
ouring  with  rain  and  there 
about  150  of  us  marching 
by  London  Airport-  And 
if  course  the  sun  came  out, 
y  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
must  have  been  50,000 
l  And  by  the  middle  of  the 
ay  there  were  100,000.  Now 
t  think  that  CND  is  of  any 
tance.  Not  really.  It  had  a 
greater  social  importance 
;  ever  had  politically.  A  lot  of 
.  suddenly  realized  that 
were  a  lot  of  other  people 
lought  along  the  same  lines 
y  did  and  that  they  were 
lists  in  politics  and  agnos- 
religion  and  that  they  did 
to  create  a  better  society, 
bey  struggled  hard  to  do  it, 
ey  took  on  the  whole  world, 
mg  people  are  prepared  to 
nd  the  result  of  it  was  10 


IUTTALL:  Dadaists,  ab- 
siirrealisis  had  always 
i  that  by  striking  an  alter- 
icsthetic,  by  undermining 
deal  mode  of  representa- 
» inring  or  established  har- 
structures  in  music,  you 
lange  the  feoe  of  society. 

opened  with  the  beats  was 

merging  this  transforma- 
lesthetic  pleasure  with  an 
n  political  structures  you 
ort  of  non-specific  revolu- 
tich  didn’t  have  an  aiter- 
rt  of  rules.  You’d  screwed 
ulesand  now,  hopefugy,  a 
jf  rules  would  evolve  from 
of  life  that  had  been 
ted  according  to  human 
e  and  generosity  It 
I  would  say,  with  Alien 
z’s  Howl 


HLCOCK;  Artists  sue 
eking  stuff  out  of  the 
thenrst  time  that  many 
;  get  expressed  fa.by  an 

ts  are  usually  writing  the 

ufFthat  artists  are  doing 


lot  of  people,  quite  interesting- 
looking  people,  and  it  was  fun  and 
it  was  sunny  and  the  girls  were 
very  pretty  and  what  more  could 
you  ask  for  ...  It  was  a  very  quiet 
time  in  society.  There  were  no 
troubles,  no  serious  troubles,  no 
great  dispute  or  feeling  of  anger  or 
hatred.  And  the  BBC  had  nothing 
to  report  on  their  nine  o'clock 
news.  Somebody  had  tokl  them 
about  this  so  they  came  down  and 
they  did  a  long  10-minute  item 
which  they  put  out  at  9pm.  It  was 
a  marvellous  item.  Clearly  the 
news  editors  were  delighted.  And 
it  announced  the  show  and  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  England  saw 
it,  that  this  poetry  reading  was 
going  to  take  place  at  Albert  Hall 
from  six  o’clock  onwards  the 
following  day  —  you  couldn't  have 
asked  for  better  publicity.  So  the 
next  day  the  Albert  Hall  was  full. 


MILES:  By  the  time  we  actually 
reached  the  Albert  Hall,  the 
programme  was  enormous.  Every¬ 
body  wanted  to  do  something: 
Bruce  Lacey  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  his  robots.  He  was  a 
mad  anarachist  —  he'd  been  in  the 
Beatles'  first  film.  Jeff  Nutlall  was 
working  with  him.  Their  particu¬ 
lar  event  never  happened  because 
somehow  Jeff  got  welded  to  a  bath 
in  Sir  John  Barbirolli's  dressing- 
room  backstage.  Lacey  had  filial 
the  bath  with  some  kind  of  green 
goo  which  Jeff  got  stuck  to. 


pictorially.  Now  historically,  the 
first  people  after  those  two  have 
always  been  coffee-shop  pamphle¬ 
teers.  samizdat  publishers,  under¬ 
ground  magarines  It  just  SO 
happened  that  the  Sixties  pro¬ 
vided  a  lot  of  people  who  badly 
needed  that  new  word,  because 
they'd  lost  all  belief  and  trust  m 
the  Establishment  word.  It  found  a 
very  ready  audience. 

JOHNNY  BYRNE:  In  1961,  I 
started  going  to  Liverpool.  And  I 
noticed  the  great  energy  and  the 
activity  around  the  scene.  I  feU  in 
with  a  group  of  people  who,  like 
me,  were  absolutely  crazy  about 
books  by  the  beats.  In  a  very  short 
lime  we  were  turning  out  our  own 
little  magazines.  We  were  into 
jazz,  poetry  —  straight  out  of  the 
beatniks  —  and  all  around  us  were 
the  incredible  beginnings  of  the 
Liverpool  scene.  We  met  in  a  place 
called  the  Jacaranda  where  the 
Beatles,  who  could  play  four 
chords  on  their  guitars,  were  just 
starting.  We  went  off,  hitch-hiking 
“on  the  road”  during  one  summer. 
From  St  Ives,  where  we  stayed  for 
some  of  the  summer,  we  then  went 
down  to  the  Beaulieu  Jazz  Festi¬ 
val,  which  was  in  its  later  phases; 
there  was  an  amazing  meeting 
between  Fete  Brown  and  Mike 
Horovitz  —  almost  like  Stanley 
and  Livingstone  meeting.  We  all 
recognized  kindred  spirits.  We 
decided  to  split  the  country,  rather 
like  the  Popes  decided  to  split 
Europe  between  Avignon  and 
Rome.  [Spike]  Hawkins  and 
Byrne  would  have  everything 
north  of  Stafford,  and  Horovitz 
and  Brown  would  have  everything 
sooth.  And  we  would  set  up  these 
readings-  So  Hawkins  and  I  went 
straight  back  to  Liverpool  to  set  up 
the  first  of  the  readings  at  a  place 
r-niigH  Stream's  Coffee  Bar.  The 

first  poetry  readings  we  had  were  a 

couple  of  local  jazz  musicians  and 
us  mainly  reading  from  poems  in 
the  Evergreen  Review,  We  made 
trips  to  Better  Books  in  London  to 

get  it 


MICHAEL  HOROVITZ:  Around 
1960  there  evolved  certain  res¬ 
idencies  and  so  on  —  the  Cafe  des 
Artistes,  the  Partisan  Cafe  in 
Soho.  Then  more  and  more  jazz 
became  involved.  And  other  peo¬ 
ple  started  putting  on  poetry  and 
jazz.  And  gradually  we  moved  out 
of  London,  to  Cambridge,  to  the 
north-east  and  a  bit  later  still  to 
Liverpool.  Brown  and  I  took  a 
troupe  of  musicians  to  Liverpool 
and  did  the  first  jazz-poetry  in  the 
north  at  the  Crane  Theatre  in 
Liverpool.  At  the  party  afterwards 
Adrian  Henri,  who  was  the  host, 
said,  “Oh,  this  poetry  stuff  is  all 
right  I  think  I'm  gonna  start  doing 
it”  (Roger)  McGough  had  read 
with  us  in  Edinburgh.  And  (Brian) 
Patten,  who'd  sat  in  the  front  row 
of  the  Crane  gig  trying  to  hide  his 
school  cap,  was  this  marvellous 
boy  who  came  up  and  read  rather 
different  passionate,  romantic 
poems. 

PAUL  McCARTNEY:  We  were 
all  reading  Ginsberg  and  that  stuff, 
everyone  was.  It’s  a  point  that 
people  often  miss.  They  say,  for 
instance,  that  the  Beatles'  haircuts 
were  invented  by  the  Beatles,  but 
actually  we  got  this  German  guy 
Jurgen  Vollmer  to  try  and  cut  our 
hair  like  his.  And  the  point  I'm 
making  is  that  he  had  a  version  of 
the  Beatle  haircut  —  and  this  is 
Hamburg  students.  Students  the 
world  over  were  aware  of  that.  So 
when  we  came  down  here  to 
London,  all  we  did  really  was  plug 
out  of  the  Liverpool  student  scene 
and  plug  into  the  London  student 
scene.  It  would  be  people  like  John 
Dunbar,  who  was  a  student  and 
Marianne  [Faithfullfs  husband  at 
the  time,  Peter  Asher,  who  like  us 
had  recently  been  a  student,  a  bass 
player  down  a  jazz  cellar,  although 
his  was  Westminster  School  and  a 
much  more  privileged  upbringing 
that  ours  had  been,  but  good,  it 
seemed  to  be  good,  they  didn't 
seem  to  be  a  snotty  crowd.  So  this 
was  it  like,  up  north  you’d  be 
reading  On  the  Road  and  they 


would  be  reading  On  the  Road. 
We'd  be  looking  at  the  same  kind 
of  things. 


nounced  iL  But  because  they 
announced  these  three,  everyone 
wanted  to  be  in  on  it 


JOHN  HOPKINS:  “Happening" 
was  the  name  for  a  generalized 
event  thought  to  be  run  by  an 
artist  This  was  an  excuse  for  not 
following  the  script  There  were 
some  really  great  happenings  at 
Better  Books.  A  room  full  of 
smoke  and  people  sitting  around 
and  all  felling  over  each  other  and 
it  was  terribly  erotic,  something 
you  weren't  expecting  at  alL 


CHRISTOPHER  LOGUE:  Really 
the  thing  that  made  the  Albert 
Hall  reading  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  people  who  knew  about 
it  and  went  to  ft,  was  the  BBC 
news.  It  was  marvellous  weather. 


there  was  a  continual  atmosphere 
of  goodwill  and  the  opportunity  to 
do  things  in  the  air  and  that  lasted 
for  a  long  time.  Alex  Trocchi 
called  me  up  and  said:  “Why  don’t 
you  come  down  to  the  Albert 
Memorial?  There’s  a  lot  of  really 
interesting  people  just  hanging 
about”  Dus  was  on  the  Saturday. 
So  I  went  down  and  there  were  a 


MICHAEL  HOROVITZ:  Gins¬ 
berg  insisted  on  this  phrase  “You 
are  not  alone”.  It  did  touch  a  lot  of 
people,  and  it  was  in  that  poem 
“Be  Kind”  Ginsberg  wrote  spe¬ 
cially:  “Tonite  let’s  all  make  love 
in  London  . . The  son  of  soci¬ 
ety  that  the  Albert  Hall  brought 
together  was  largely  comprised  of 
people  who  had  read  the  beat 
poetry  and  come  to  our  gigs  or 
generally  evolved  their  own  dif¬ 
ferent  consciousnesses  more  or 
less  privately.  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  came  from  out  of  London 
and  hadn’t  been  in  dries  where 
there  had  been  much  coming 
together,  much  communalism.  To 
these  people  that  line,  and  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  “Tefi  Me  Lies  About  Viet¬ 
nam”,  did  offer  a  kind  of  catharsis 
and  revolution  and  liberation.  The 
Albert  Hall  event  had  a  different 
kind  of  structure,  unlike  most 
other  demonstrations  at  the  time: 
people  sitting  and  standing  and 
chanting,  dancing  and  smoking 
pot;  it  was  mainly  very  ecstatic 
and  very  relaxed.  It  was  a  different 
kind  of  public  meeting  that,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  never  quite  been 
emulated.  Among  those  7-8,000 
people  there  must  have  been  a  few 
thousand  who  probably  hadn't 
been  to  anything  like  that,  hadn’t 
heard  the  sort  of  things  they’d 
been  thinking  or  dreaming  or 
confiding  to  a  lover  or  onto  paper 
articulated  in  this  explicit,  bold, 
celebratory  way. 


CHRISTOPHER  LOGUE:  It  was 
incredibly  long-winded.  You'd  get 
some  people  on  the  stand  and  they 
had  no  idea  about  the  audience, 
they  just  want  to  go  on  and  on  and 
you've  literally  got  to  tear  them  off 
the  stand.  It  was  quite  funny:  you 


Contmsed  overleaf 


WHOLLY 

COMMUNION 


The  Albert  Hall  poetry  reading 
memorialized  in  Peter  White¬ 
head's  documentary  film  Wholly 
Communion,  was  held  on  June  11, 
1965.  Inspired  by  a  successful  solo 
reading  given  by  Allen  Ginsberg  at 
Better  Books.  H  brought  the  stars  of 
US  beat  poetry  together  with  their 
English  peers,  and  a  number  of 
distinctly  lesser  lights.  As  a  read¬ 
ing,  it  was  chaotic  —  but  as  a 
cultural  event  it  mas  incomparable. 
It  was  the  climax  of  beatnik 
dreams,  and  the  launch  of  the 
hippies.  Seven  thousand  people 
arrived,  a  vast  "alternative" 
constituency  few  could  have  imag¬ 
ined.  The  Albert  Hall,  booked  for 
£450,  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it  From  it  came  the  confidence  to 
found  the  first  "underground  in¬ 
stitutions":  the  Indica  Gallery,  the 
International  Times  newspaper, 
and  much  more. 


6 A  room  full  of  smoke 
and  people  falling  over 
each  other  ...  it  was 
terribly  erotic,  something 
you  weren’t  expecting1 


MILES:  1965,  June.  I  was  manag¬ 
ing  the  paperback  section  ofBetter 
Books.  En  route  to  New  York 
from  Prague,  Ginsberg  stopped  off 
in  London.  He  gave  a  reading  at 
Better  Books  which,  even  though 
we  didn’t  advertise  it,  was  totally 
packed. 

SUE  MILES:  There  was  an  after¬ 
noon  when  Allen  realized  that 
Gregory  Corso  was  in  Paris, 
Ferlinghetti  was  coming  to 
London,  Pablo  Neruda  and  Pablo 
Fernandez  were  here,  and  Andrei 
Voznesensky.  Major  international 
poets,  nearly  all  in  London  and 
this  should  be  celebrated:  there 
should  be  a  poetry  reading. 


MARK  BOYLE:  It  was  the  tech¬ 
nique  that  was  the  key  thing,  the 
absolutely  brilliant  technique. 
Drey  announced  to  everyone  who 
they  were  getting.  They  named 
three  people  who  were  coming 
from  America  —  Corso,  Ferlin¬ 
ghetti  and  Ginsberg.  None  of  them 
were  booked  when  they  an¬ 
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VOICES  FROM  THE  UNDERGROUND 


PATRICK  WARD 


From  previous  page 

bad  to  send  two  other  poets  up  to 
drag  them  down. 

MILES:  In  hindsight  you  can  see 
the  poetry  reading  as  a  transition 
between  the  two  pans  of  the 
Sixties.  It  did  occur  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  Sixties,  summer  of 
'65.  It  presupposed  the  flower 
power  era  of  ’67  by  the  feet  that 
Kate  Heliczer  and  her  girlfriends 
all  went  down  to  Covent  Garden 
the  night  before  and  picked  up  all 
of  the  flowers  that  hadn’t  been 
sold  and  they  were  handing  out 
great  armloads  of  flowers  to 
everyone  coming  in  and  their 
faces  were  painted  in  psychedelic 
markings.  It  was  a  pre-indication 
of  what  was  to  come. 

JOHNNY  BYRNE:  The  thing 
that  struck  me  most  about  the 
Albert  Hall  reading  was  the  sense 
of . . .  almost  the  unbelief  of  those 
who  were  most  closely  involved 
with  it  It  was  like  a  fantasy  that 
they’d  had  of  how  things  should  be 
and  how  things  should  go  and 
suddenly  they'd  woken  up  and  it 
was  really  happening.  And  that 
sense  of  unreality  carried  all  the 
way  through  the  entire  proceed¬ 
ings,.  There  were  always  those  at 
the  heart  of  it  who  saw  it  as  the 
great  opening  up  and  believed  that 
it  would  lead  on  to  bigger  poetry 
recitals  and  die  coming  together  of 
people.  I  sensed  immediately  that, 
ironically,  it  was  actually  the  last 
of  the  poetry  recitals.  It  had  to  be 
savoured  then,  because  it  was  not 
going  to  be  around  tomorrow. 


IT/OZ 


VT  —  the  International  Times  — 
sprang  directly  from  the  energies 
released  at  the  Albert  Hall  poetry 
reading.  Modelled  on  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  New  York  Village  Voice,  it 
simultaneously  reported  the  alter¬ 
native  world  and  suggested  the 
next  steps.  At  its  peak  in  1968-1 969 
it  sold 50.000  copies  an  issue:  in  its 
wake  came  a  legion  of  allied 
publications,  notably  Rolling 
Stone.  Time  Out,  Friends,  INK  — 
and  the  increasingly  outrageous 
OZ.  near-illegible  beneath  its  wash 
of  psychedelic  colours  as  its  editors 
became  more  involved  with  the 
hippie  world  and.  as  their  lengthy 
obscenity  trail  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
1971  was  to  prove,  less  and  less 
acceptable  to  the  authorities. 

RICHARD  NEVILLE:  l  had 
founded  OZ  in  Australia  with 
Martin  Sharp,  and  it  proved  an 
enormous  success.  It  was  a  very 
useful  way  to  vent  your  own  ideas. 
The  first'  moment  I  arrived  in 
London,  September  ’66,  there  was 
nothing  being  published.  I  was 
taken  to  meet  Miles  in  Indica 
Books,  and  we  had  a  little  talk.  I 
sensed  there  was  a  sub-stratum  of 
genuine  irritation  with  the  society. 
So  I  thought  about  starting  OZ  in 
London.  Martin  and  I  talked 
about  it.  An  article  appeared  in  the 
Observer  about  Australian  OZ  so 
Mary  Kenny  from  the  London 
Evening  Standard  phoned  up, 
came  over  and  I  told  her,  “Yes, 
well,  maybe  Til  start  OZ  in 
London.”  I  happened  to  sit  next  to 
Paul  Johnson  at  dinner  one  night 
and  he  wrote  a  very  generous 
paragraph  in  the  New  Statesman. 
And  from  there  on  it  started  to 
galvanize  almost  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord .  OZ  J  was  not  psychedelic, 
not  at  alL  It  was  more  satirical,  out 
of  the  Private  Eye  mould,  really  a 
lineal  descendant  of  what  we’d 
done  in  Australia.  And  there  were 
old-fashioned  articles  demolishing 
God  and  strange  stuff,  and  a  very 
good  piss-take  of  Private  Eye . 
Peter  Cook  publicly  burnt  that 
issue  of  OZ  in  a  pub  in  Soho. 
Martin  and  I  were  taken  to  meet 
Richard  Ingrams.  He  was  not 
hostile  but  he  was  paranoid.  He 
loathed  the  idea  of  us  starling 
another  magazine,  a  magazine 
that  was  even  going  to  mention 
the  word  '‘satire”.  He  asked 
whether  we  were  pooves,  because 
our  hair  was  long. 


REVOLUTION 


Central  to  the  underground’s 
many-splendoured  rhetoric  was  a 
basic  belief  that  hippiedom  was  not 
simply  a  hedonistic  playground. 
The  intention  was  first  to  create  an 
'‘alternative  society ",  designed  to 
parallel  the  “straight"  world  and 
then,  ultimately,  to  take  over  from 
it.  Quite  what  it  entailed  was  open 
to  debate.  The  more  political 
operated  on  reasonably  familiar 
left-wing  lines;  the  less  ideological 
opted  for  a  quasi-Tolkien 
never  land-  “Tomorrow  is  the  first 
day  of  the  rest  of  your  life "  ran  the 
slogan,  and  for  many  hippies  the 
revolution  was  just  around  the 
comer.  It  became  a  more  tangible 
phenomenon  in  the  outbursts  at 
the  LSE  in  1967  and  at  the  two 
massive  anti-Vietnam  War 
demonstrations  in  1968.  Bui  a  real 
revolution  never  arrived. 

RICHARD  NEVILLE-  The  aim  of 
the  alternative  culture  was  to 
shake  up  the  existing  situation,  to 
break  down  barriers  not  only 
between  sexes  and  races  and  God 
knows  what  else,  and  it  was  also  to 
have  a  good  time,  it  was  to  enlarge 
the  element  of  fon  that  one  had 
occasionally  in  one’s  own  life  and 
to  make  that  more  pervasive  —  not 
just  for  you  but  for  everyone.  I  was 
quite  keen  to  abolish  this 
work/play  distinction.  There  was 
something  incredibly  oppressed 
about  the  mass  of  grey  people  out 
there.  I  just  thought  that  people  on 
the  whole  looked  unhappy:  they 
seemed  to  be  pinched  and  grey 
and  silly  and  caught  up  with  trivia 
and  I  felt  that  what  was  going  on  in 
London  in  the  Sixties  would  bring 
colour  into  those  grey  cheeks  and 
into  those  grey  bedrooms.  With  a 
bit  of  sexuality  and  exciting  music 
and  flowers  if  not  in  their  hair  at 


least  in  their  living-rooms,  some¬ 
how  the  direction  of  society  could 
be  altered. 

JIM  HAYNES:  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  it  was  going  to  be  a  world  of 
mutual  respect,  mutual  accep¬ 
tance.  No  more  prejudice:  you 
could  worship  who  you  wanted  to 
worship,  how  you  wanted  to 
worship,  wear  the  clothes  you 
wanted  to  wear,  have  the  sexual 
attitudes  you  wanted,  eat  what  you 
wanted  to  eat,  drink, 
smoke . . .  whatever  you  wanted 
to  do.  We  thought  it  made 
complete  sense.  Completely  logi¬ 
cal.  We  thought  that  everybody  in 
the  world  would  immediately 
recognize  this  home  truth  and  it 
would  happen.  But  they  didn't. 

JOHN  PEEL:  I  believed  ab¬ 
solutely,  without  question  ini¬ 
tially.  I  really  thought  we  were 
going  to  change  the  world.  I 
believed  almost  anything.  Tin 
very  gullible.  But  then  there  was  a 
huge  excitement  because  you  felt 
that  you  were  in  the  vanguard  of 
something,  that  things  genuinely 
were  going  to  change.  I  didn't 
think  in  terms  of  what  the  actual 
changes  were,  what  the  revolution 
would  be.  I  assumed  that  it  was 
going  to  happen  ...  I  thought  that 
it  would  just  spread  by  influence. 
Just  by  being  super-nice  to 
everybody . .  - 

MARK  BOYLE:  There  was  this 
very  important  hippie  phrase:  “If 
you’re  not  part  of  the  solution, 
you're  pan  of  the  problem.”  I 
hated  that  And  I  used  to  scream  at 
people  "Don't  you  realize,  we’re 
all  part  of  the  problem,  and  we're 
all  part  of  the  solution!”  I  got  very 
angry  at  some  of  the  rhetoric  I  was 
angry  with  them  for  not  defining 
what  they  meant  by  “peace”  and 
“love”.  But  of  course  they 
couldn't  define  what  they  meant  — 
because  that  would  have  split  the 
whole  thing  apart. 

JO  DURDEN-SMITH:  Some¬ 
body  in  New  York  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  the  racetrack  and  he 
was  going  to  bet  all  his  money. 
This  money  would  be  of  no  use  in 
the  new  era,  and  the  new  era  was 
due  to  start  next  Monday.  The 
degree  of  self-delusion  involved  in 
that  was  very,  very  great. 


BLOW-UP 


“Swinging  London ’’  was  not,  of 
course,  an  "underground"  event. 
Its  prime  movers  took  their  style 
from  the  old  aristocratic  Chelsea 
Set  rather  than  from  the  beats,  but 
the  two  skeins  of  hip  London  life 
inevitably  ran  together.  It  was  a 
world  celebrated  fictionally  in 
Antonioni's  ftlm  Blow-Up  and 
purveyed  to  the  international  mass 
market  through  the  breathless 
paragraphs  o/Time  magazine. 

KIERAN  FOGARTY:  My  friend 
George  Galitzine  rang  me  up  at 
the  end  of  the  Oxford  summer 
term  of  1966  and  said  did  I  want  to 
be  in  this  film  called  Blow-Up? 
That  was  glorious.  We  duly  assem¬ 
bled.  I  had  at  this  time  a  girlfriend 
called  Didi  Verschoyle.  Didi  was 
stunningly  beautiful  —  so  stunning 
that  Carlo  Pomi  wrote  in  an  extra 
scene  just  so  that  she  could  do  it  - 
all  it  consisted  of  was  that  she 
should  just  walk  very  slowly  down 
these  stairs  and  the  camera  could 
linger  in  closc-up  on  this  fabulous 


Sixties  vision.  But  it  got  cut  by 
express  command  of  her  father, 
because  she  was  still  under  21  and 
his  permission  had  not  been  given. 
I  was  flung  into  this  bedroom  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  hair  parted,  purple 
shirt  with  paisley  motifs,  black 
knitted  Jaeger  tie,  square-ended. 
Mack  jacket  Plonked  on  the  front 
of  this  bed  with  about  another 
nine  people  on  it  and  Antonioni 
tossed  a  couple  of  kilo-bags  of 
grass  on  the  bed  and  said:  “Right 
get  on  with  it”  It  took  five  days.  It 
just  went  on  and  on.  Nobody 
wanted  to  stop.  Indeed  they 
weren't  to  be  stopped,  no  way. 
And  it  ail  ended  up  as  about  30 
seconds.  It  was  a  great  party. 


HIGH  TIMES 


LSD,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  a 
derivative  of  ergot  (a  fungus  found 
in  rotting  wheat  and  known  to  the 
Middle  Ages  as  St  Anthony  s  Fire), 
was  synthesized  by  Dr  Albert 
Hoffman  in  Switzerland  in  1943. 
Developed  during  the  1950s  by 
both  the  chemiau  warfare  experts 
of  the  US  Army  and  a  number  of 
international  psychiatrists,  “acid" 
had  developed  by  J967's  “ summer 
of  love"  into  the  staple  agent  of 
hippie  fantasy. 

STASH  DE  ROLA:  Psychedelic 
drugs  were  a  key  element  in  the 
Sixties.  Add  was  very  powerful.  It 
led  a  lot  of  people  to  re-examine 
themselves,  people  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  doomed  to  be  the 
era's  yuppies.  Such  as  the  Beatles, 
the  Rolling  Stones,  this  circle  of 
rich  pop  stars.  Success  on  an 
unparalleled  scale  rewarded  them 
with  all  the  material  trappings,  but 
in  a  way  it  was  all  treated  a  bit  as  a 
joke.  And  there  was  constantly  an 
underlying  tension,  a  worry  and  a 
quest:  everyone  sought  a  transcen¬ 
dental  way  to  some  paradise  of 
some  kind,  to  the  other  side.  There 
was  this  thirst  of  the  souL  I  do 
remember  wonderful  conversa¬ 
tions  with  people  like  George 


Harrison,  indeed  with  Mick  Jag- 
ger.  One  morning  in  Cheyne  Walk 
be  confessed  how  difficult  it  was  to 
operate  since  he  reckoned  he's  lost 
his  ego  through  acid.  It  was  very 
hard  for  him  to  go  on  at  that 
moment.  For  stars  this  loss  of  ego 
was  impossible. 

PAUL  McCARTNEY:  When  I 
admitted  I  took  acid  I  got  into 
trouble  for  being  honest.  The 
Option  was  there  to  say,  “LS  what? 
Never  heard  of  it,  sorry.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  had  ever  caught  me 
at  it  But  the  point  was  that  we 
were  in  a  sort  of  group,  we  were  a 
generation,  and  really  more  than 
anything  you  don’t  want  to  let 
each  other  down.  And  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  it  This  is  something 
I’ve  done,  something  Aldous  Hux¬ 
ley  had  done,  plenty  of  good 
precedents  for  experiments  in 
these  areas  among  artists.  When  I 
did  take  it  once  or  twice  I  did 
enjoy  it  and  once  or  twice  1  didn't 


RIP-OFF 


The  14-Hour  Technicolor  Dream, 
held  in  April  1967.  attracted  the 
largest  alternative-society  audi¬ 
ence  since  the  Albert  Hall  poetry 
reading.  Held  in  the  old  Alexandra 
Palace  to  raise  funds  for  TT.  it  was 
a  large-scale  version  of  nights  at 
UFO.  the  fashionable  hippie  club 
on  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 
featured  two  seminal  underground 
bands.  Pink  Floyd  and  the  Soft 
Machine,  plus  assorted  spectating 
Beatles  and  a  mass  of  psychedelic 
visions. 

JIM  HAYNES:  We  decided  to 
have  one  big  fund-raising  event 
We  had  a  meeting  at  the  Arts  Lab: 
Hoppy,  Miles  and  myself.  I  was  in 
charge  of  publicity  and  trying  to 
raise  money  to  make  the  event 
take  place.  I  think  we  ended  up 
selling  the  film  rights  to  some 
Italian  producer.  We  saw  it  as  just 
an  event  which  would  create 
publicity,  which  would  be  fun  in 
itself,  and  that  was  an  end  in  itself. 


and  it  would  produce  some  cash 
for  the  underground.  God  knows 
where  the  money  went 

JOHN  HOPKINS:  Almost  every¬ 
thing  that  happened  then  was 
totally  disorganized.  For  instance, 
the  14-hour  Technicolor  Dream: 
we  got  ripped  off  for  10  grand 
because  none  of  us  could  keep 
control  of  the  tickets.  One  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  of  the  ticket  money 
got  ripped  off  and  it  was  only 
because  Jim  Haynes  managed  to 
get  some  money  off  a  couple  of 
film  companies  for  shooting  it  that 
he  paid  the  expenses.  It  was  a  total 
disaster  as  far  as  money  goes. 
None  of  us  understood  how  to 
handle  it 

JOHN  PEEL:  Everyone  was  just 
walking  around  looking  for  Roll¬ 
ing  Stones  or  Beatles  or  Hendrix. 
You  beard  all  these  stories  that 
famous  pop  stars  were  going  to 
turn  up.  I  suspect  I  went  on  my 
own.  I  just  remember  wandering 
around  in  a  kind  of  non-drug- 
induced,  non-alcohol-induced 
daze.  Just  dazed  by  the  event 


BROWN  RICE 


Along  with  the  long  hair,  the 
velvets  and  satins,  thebells  and  the 
beads,  the  essential  component  of 
the  clicked  hippie  was  his  or  her 
bowl  of  brown  rice.  Craig  Sams 
found  that  there  were  sufficient 
customers  to  set  up  the  first 
macrobiotic  restaurant. 

CRAIG  SAMS:  On  February  14, 
1967  I  opened  the  Macrobiotic 
Restaurant  in  a  place  called  the 
Centre  House  off  Campden  Hill 
Road.  It  became  an  instant  success 
and  people  just  came  flooding  in. 
It  was  the  only  alternative  res¬ 
taurant-type  venue  anywhere  in 
London.  It  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
months  and  one  night  we  had  a 
party  and  around  1  o’clock  to  the 
morning  it  got  too  much  ofa  party 
and  the  next  morning  the  writs 
started  to  arrive  from  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  So  we  got  thrown  out. 


THE  VOICES 

Andrea  Adam:  Co-author  of  Time's  "Swinging 
London"  cover  story;  now  lives  and  works  In  London. 
Andrew  Bailey:  Editor  of  UK  edition  of  Rotting  Stone: 
now  runs  his  own  London  advertising  agency. 

Mark  Boyle:  Leading  exponent  of  light-shows  at  UFO 
and  elsewhere.  Now  appears  -  with  wife,  son  and 
daughter  —  as  me  Boyle  Family. 

Johnny  Byrne:  Writer  who  helped  Jenny  Fabian  write 
Groupie,  the  infamous  roman-a-tedroom-dol.  Re¬ 
cent  work  for  television  includes  adaptations  of 
James  Herriot’s  “vet"  books. 

Jo  Durden-Smith:  Film  maker:  directed  Granada  TV 
documentary  of  Rolling  Stones  concert  in  Hyde  Park. 
Keren  Fogarty:  Spent  a  year  exploring  Swinging 
London  while  rusticated  from  Oxford  in  1966;  now 
works  in  publishing  as  assistant  editor  of  Picador. 
Jim  Haynes:  Posted  to  Edinburgh  with  US  Army, 
Haynes  ran  Britain's  first  paperback  book  shop  and 
the  Traverse  Theatre  before  moving  to  London  to  set 
up  IT  and  the  Arts  Lab.  Now  teaches  in  Paris . 

John  Hopkins:  Co-founder  of  IT,  UFO.  Netting  Hill 
Free  School  and  many  more  projects.  His  gaoling  for 
possession  of  cannabis  fed  directly  to  appearance  of 
famous  "legalize  marijuana"  advertisement— signed 
by  leading  Establishment  figures  -  in  The  Times  in 
7967.  Now  works  in  community  video. 

Mike  Horovifz:  Launched  New  Departures  poetry 
magazine  in  1969.  Continues  to  promote  poetry  in 
vanous  media. 

Christopher  Logue:  An  established  figure  in  the 
British  avant-garde  by  the  m Id-Sixties,  Logue 
remains  a  productive  poet  and  a  pillar  of  Bohemia. 
Paul  McCartney:  Member  of  the  Beatles  pop  group, 
c.i 960-1 970.  Now  makes  solo  records,  administers  a 


significant  song-pu Wishing  business,  and  looks  after 
his  Highland  farm. 

Jonathan  Meades:  Former  RADA  student,  now 
restaurant  critic  of  The  Times.  First  novel  imminent 

Miles:  A  leading  progenitor  of  the  British  under¬ 
ground,  Barry  Miles  dropped  his  given  name  in  1961 
and  went  on  to  help  found  the  Indica  Gallery  and  IT. 
His  biography  of  Allen  Ginsberg  is  published  soon. 
Sue  Miles:  Involved  in  the  Albert  Hall  poetry  reading. 
IT  and  the  Arts  Lab.  Now  a  professional  cook, 
involved  with  many  fashionable  restaurants,  such  as 
L'Escargot  and  the  Soho  Brasserie. 

Richard  NewBes  Arrived  from  Australia  In  1966  to 
found  OZ  and  write  Play  Power.  Returned  home  after 
notorious  obscenity  trial  in  1971,  and  now  appears 
regularly  on  television. 

Jeff  Nti&aB:  CNO  activist  initiator  of  "happenings"  at 
Better  Books,  author  of  Bomb  Culture,  Founded  the 
People  Show,  with  whom  he  still  works. 

John  Peek  Radio  One's  advocate  of  progressive  rock 
from  1967  to  the  present  day;  programmes  have 
included  The  Perfumed  Garden  and  Top  Gear. 

Stash  Da  Rofa:  Son  of  the  painter  Batthus,  Prince 
Stanislaw  Kiossowsfd  de  Roia  worked  for  the  art 
gallery  owner  Robert  Fraser  and  was  an  intimate  of 
the  pop  aristocracy.  Now  lives  mostly  in  Switzerland. 
Craig  Sams:  Set  up  England's  first  macrobiotic 
restaurant  Now  proprietor  ol  successful  Ceres 
health-food  shop  and  Whole  Earth  range  of  products. 

Ed  Victor  As  editorial  director  of  Jonathan  Cape, 
published  Neville's  Play  Power  as  well  as  books  by 
Abbie  Hoffman,  Jerry  Rubin  and  Eldridge  Cleaver. 
Co-founder  (with  NevIBe)  of  INK,  toe  underground's 
iU -fated  attempt  to  set  up  an  alternative  to  toe  Fleet 
Street  newspapers.  Now  a  powerful  literary  agent 
John  Wilcock:  Founder  of  ViBage  Voice:  now  working 
in  cable  television. 


Brown  rice  and  vegetables  was 
2/6.  felafel  were  1/3  each.  Nothing 
ever  came  to  over  five  bob.  People 
wrote  out  their  own  chits  for  what 
they’d  had,  someone  would  watch 
the  till  and  take  their  mosey.  It 
was  very  trusting.  But  one  night  l 
did  a  check  on  the  tickets  and 
found  out  that  we  had  moved  24 
slices  of  apple  crumble  and  only 
one  had  been  paid  for;  so  after  that 
we  went  onto  a  slightly  more 
structured  basis. 


WAKING  UP 


And  in  the  end?  " The  dream  is 
over. “  John  Lennon  sang  in  197J. 
The  optimism  of  ‘67  and  the 
revolution  of  ‘68  were  long  gone  by 
1971.  when  the  OZ  trial  signalled 
the  underground's  last  great  hur¬ 
rah.  A  golden  era,  some  survivors 
insist  today:  pilifid  self-delusion, 
others  claim.  As  transient  in  many 
ways  as  any  random  run  of  years, 
the  era  and  the  figures  who  peopled 
it  retain  a  curious  potency. 

JONATHAN  MEADES:  I  thought 
that  the  second  half  of  the  Sixties 
in  England  was  a  very  miserable 
period.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of 
good  graphics,  there  were  some 
quite  considerable  poster  de¬ 
signers,  but  it  was  very  self- 
referential  art  It  was  a  very  mute 
art.  It  produced  no  Evelyn  Waugh 
or  Scott  Fitzgerald  who  could 
stand  outside.  What  writing  it  did 
produce  was  this  self-excusing, 
pamphleteering  stuff  like  Play 
Power  or  Bomb  Culture  or  cash-in 
books  like  George  Melly’s  Revolt 
into  Style.  It  is  very  odd  that  there 
is  not  a  single  piece  of  serious 
prose  writing  which  gets  the  era. 

CHRISTOPHER  LOGUE:  l  take 
what  I  call  the  Sixties  to  run  from 
the  first  night  of  Look  Back  In 
Anger  to  the  day  Lennon  and 
McCartney  parted  company.  1 
think  that  within  that  period  very 
important  things  happened  to 
English  art  life  —  and  I'm  using 
that  in  the  broadest  sense:  style, 
fashion,  dancing,  music,  etc,  etc  — 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  rich 
period  indeed.  Full  of  good  things. 
And  the  periods  that  follow  are 
dull  and  uninteresting  in  compari¬ 
son.  The  slighting  comments  that 
are  made  about  the  Sixties  seem  to 
me  to  stem  very  largely  from  envy 
and  from  ignorance.  To  criticize 
the  Sixties  as  being  in  some  way 
immoral  strikes  me  as  crazy  when 
compared  with  the  modem  world 
that  is  dirty  and  crowded  and 
frightening  and  ugly. 

ANDREA  ADAM:  There  is  a  core 
of  validity  to  the  Sixties,  “Philos¬ 
ophy”  may  be  too  high-flutin'  a 
word,  but  there  was  an  urge  to  be 
less  consumer-orientated,  to  lead  a 
more  communal  life,  to  care.  But  I 
see  no  legacy  of  it  in  England 
whatsoever.  I  never  fell  it  had 
reached  down  to  the  grass  roots  to 
England  and  whatever  pockets  it 
had  reached  were,  by  '74-’75, 
pretty  much  dispersed.  We  all 
disappeared.  Suddenly  one  day  we 
weren’t  talking  to  each  other  on 
the  telephone,  suddenly  every¬ 
body  had  gone  their  own  way. 
Suddenly  everyone  was  knee-deep 
to  mortgages  and  scrabbling  for  a 
half-decent  job.  Everyone  woke  up 
one  day  and  realized  that  they 
were  nearly  30,  without  a  job  and 
that  jobs  were  getting  very  scarce 
and  that  they  were  broke  and  there 
was  no  money  coming  from 


anywhere.  Living  from  hand  to 
mouth  was  no  longer  possible. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  Sixties  went 
underground  in  '74-'75  to  emerge 
in  the  Narcotics  Anonymous  and 
.Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings 
of  the  late  Eighties. 

ANDREW  BAILEY:  I  do  think 
the  underground  changed  things: 
but  it’s  best  to  look  at  it  in 
business  terms.  What  it  can  be 
seen  as  is  a  period  when  en¬ 
trepreneurship  found  its  feet  again 
in  England.  The  era  gave  a  iotrof 
people  the  opportunity  to  be  small 
businessmen,  some  of  whom  — 
like  Richard  Branson.  Felix  Den¬ 
nis  and  Tony  Elliott  —  have 
continued  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  money.  It  was  a  period  when  the 
rules  of  business  broke  down, 
when  small  could  be  profitable. 
Maybe  not  immediately  in  terms 
of  the  accountant's  bottom  line, 
but  where  -  because  anything 
went  and  because  there  was  a  new 
market  that  was  big  enough  to 
support  new  ideas  —  you  could 
actually  be  a  small  business. 

RICHARD  NEVILLE:  Our  view 
of  the  world  was  altered,  the  way 
we  travelled  around  the  world  was 
altered,  the  capacity  for  meeting 
with  other  people  and  making 
friendships  which  went  totally 
across  national  boundaries  and 
across  cultural  boundaries,  the 
shake-up  of  relationships  between 
the  races,  between  men  and 
women  ...  I  think  there  was-  a 
cultural  explosion  of  some  sort 
which  of  course  was  popularized, 
it  was  perhaps  commercialized,  it 
was  marketed,  it  can  be  ridiculed; 
but  at  the  same  time  at  its  core  it 
had  a  genuine  spirit  of  hope  for 
humankind.  It  was  predicated  on 
the  idea  of  making  the  world;  a 
better  place.  So  if  you  get  a  lot  of 
people  gathered  around  a  fun¬ 
damental  idea  like  that,  I  think 
you  win  say  that  that  is  a  valid- 
cultural  nexus.  Of  what  signifi¬ 
cance  it  is  probably  still  too.  early 
to  judge.  A  lot  of  people  had  ideas 
and  impulses  within  them  that 
were  triggered  by  a  fleeting  identi¬ 
fication  with  an  idea  larger  than 
themselves.  What  happened  after 
that  was  that  the  idea  shrank  to 
people's  own  ambition,  which  was 
basically  the  reversion  to  materi¬ 
alism:  the  Porsche,  the  stock 
market  and  the  credit  cards.  But 
there  was  a  time,  a  golden  time, 
when  people's  ideas  were  larger 
than  themselves. 

SUE  MILES:  In  the  end  it  was 
about  product  It  was  about 
posters  and  records,  and  it  became 
clear  that  the  rock  'n'  roll  industry 
was  making  a  fortune  out  of  the 
whole  thing.  Richard  Neville  had 
the  good  attitude  -  he  was  just  to 
it  for  a  bit  of  fun.  The  idea  that  we 
were  all  taken  seriously  was  so 
weird.  Ail  that  paranoia:  “I’m  not 
talking  in  this  room,  there's 
somebody  with  a  suit  on.”  “Never 
trust  anyone  over  30"  —  1  remem¬ 
ber  thinking,  we'll  live  to  regret 
that  labeL 

ED  VICTOR:  It  was  a  fascinating 
moment  It’s  hard  to  believe  that 
20  years  ago  life  was  the  way  it 
was.  Very  different  How  permis¬ 
sive  it  was . . .  remarkable.  It's 
also  remarkable  how  many  people 
never  made  it  out  of  the  Sixties. 
There  are  a  lot  of  casualties  in 
every  era  —  people  come  out  in 
their  early  twenties,  full  of  prom¬ 
ise,  and  then  nothing  —  but  I  feel 
that  the  Sixties  encouraged  a  kind 
of  precociousness  and  a  con¬ 
fidence  and  a  brashness  and  a  “We 
can  do  anything  and  being  yourig 
is  the  thing  to  be.  we  can  run 
things” . . .  and  a  lot  of  these 
people  got  washed  up  on  the  shore. 
Never  went  back  for  another 
wave.  A  lot  of  people  were  arrested 
in  their  development  then.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  such  an 
attractive  period.  A  tot  of  people 
never  fell  more  alive  than  they  did 
then,  issues  seemed  to  be  drawn,  it 
was  a  very  exciting  time.  We  went 
as  far  as  we  could  go. 

PAUL  McCARTNEY:  I  feel  that 
very  slowly,  some  of  the  stuff, 
some  of  the  policies  we  tried  to 
work  on  then,  did  change  the 
world,  but,  like  ail  changes,  very, 
very,  very  slowly,  painfully  slowly. 
So  that  pollution,  stuff  like 
Greenpeace,  slowly  emerged.  It 
wasn't  us,  but  the  kind  of  philos¬ 
ophies  we  supported  —  TM’s 
success  in  America  was  us, 
because  the  Beatles  gave  Mahari- 
shi  his  great  publicity,  and  what 
you’d  call  the  Shirley  Maclaine 
factor  is  the  Eighties  version  of 
what  we  started  —  a  Jot  of  that 
alternative  thinking  has  come  to. 
Vegetarianism  for  instance.  I’ve 
been  a  vegetarian  for  18  years  — 
it’s  now  wildly  fashionable.  We 
didn't  organize  ourselves  and  say, 
“Lei's  change  the  world,”  but  we 
happened  to  be  sitting  around  and 
it  happened  to  throw  up  theories 
thaL  had  they  got  into  place, 
would  have  changed  the  world, 
and  should  they  get  to  place  will 
change  the  world,  and  in  feet  have 
changed  the  world  to  some  degree. 
There  was  some  form  of 
revolution. 

CHRISTOPHER  LOGUE:  Was  it 
a  counter-culture?  I  suppose  it 
was.  It  was  rather  pretentious  and 
silly  in  some  ways.  I  found 'it 
rather . . .  kids  in  the  playground 
—  “You’re  not  part  of  our  gang,” 
that  sort  of  thing.  A  bit  childish. 
They  certainly  weren’t  going  to’ 
change  the  world,  no,  no.  no.- 
Never  had  a  chance.  I  think  they 
thought  that  the  world  was  going 
to  follow  them.  That  they 
wouldn't  have  to  do  anything. 
Among  all  these  people  I  never 
thought  that  any  of  them  were  that 
bright  That  was  one  of  the  things 
they  had  in  common:  they  were 
intellectually  flat  and  un¬ 
adventurous.  Intellectual  en¬ 
deavour  had  no  place  in  their 
scheme  of  things.  None.  There  was 
no  intellectual  input  There  was  no 
“alternative  society”,  h  was 
playtime. 

•  Extracted  from  Days  in  the  Life 
by  Jonathon  Green,  published  next 
Monday  by  Heinemann  (£14. 95). 
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_ COUNTRYSIDE _ 

Farmers  must  still  keep  a  trained  eye  on  the  weather  but  then,  as  Brian  James  discovered,  computerized  machines  take  over 


One  fanner  explains  why  the 
harvest  of  1988  will,  for  him, 
remain  memorable:  “I  think  I 
knew  that  the  old  days  really 
were  gone  for  ever  when  I 
called  over  a  hedge  to  ask  a 
farmworker  when  he’d  be 
dear  to  cut  one  of  my  fields. 
He  stumped  over  to  his  ma¬ 
chine  —  and  came  bade  with 
his  Filofex." 

This  week  has  been  the  peak 
of  the  harvest,  and  it  high¬ 
lights  the  passing  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  vision  of  ruddy-faced 
peasants  happily  hand-stack¬ 
ing  sheaves  until  dusk  before 
walking  miles  home  singing 
soft,  bucolic  songs  to  urge  on 
the  horses,  though  h  is  but  a 
single  generation  since  that 
was  the  commonplace.  But 
few  rity  people  know  the 
reality  represented  by  the  men 
who  drive  the  machines  —  all 
-knives,  daws  and  rakes  like 
something  by  Heath-Robin- 
son  for  Hammer  Films  — 
which  have  taken  their  place. 

There  are  other  tales  to 
illustrate  how  great  the 
changes  have  been  for  those 
who  live  off  the  land.  Another 
farmer  says:  “Well,  my 
wheat's  all  in.  What  I  used  to 
do  next  was  go  around  the 
grain  merchants  getting  a 
price.  When  1  was  happy  we’d 
shake  hands.  Twas  finished. 
Now  I  go  -for  the  Financial 
Times,  sit  at  the  kitchen  table 
and  try  to  dedde  -  go  for  the 
spot  price  or  gamble  on 
futures.” 

And,  from  the  former  hold¬ 
ing  a  pretty  bottle  in  a  smart 
packet:  “I  remember  when  it 
was  all  cereals  or  beet  Now, 
acre  for  acre,  ray  most  valu¬ 
able  crop  is  this  —  Evening 
Primrose.  I  get  £2,000  a  tonne. 
The  oil  sells  for  a  fortune  to 
Yuppies  —  says  on  the  box  it 
will  keep  them  living  forever, 
without  a  wrinkle.” 

And  from  the  combine  op¬ 
erator  who  had  just  cleared  40 
acres  in  a  day:  “How  do  I  pass 
the  time?  I  talk  about  the 
cricket  team,  or  the  foxes  I  see. 
I've  got  the  CB  radio.  Can  call 
up  other  lads  half  the  county 
away.” 

The  new  generation  of  com¬ 
bine  has  revolutionized  the 
lives  of  the  harvesters.  Even 
the  youngest  can  remember 


home  in  the  space 


e 


STEVE  ETHER WCTON 


Mechanized  monsters:  the  combine  harvester  illustrates  how  far  forming  has  come.  Today  the  driver  sits  in  an  air-conditioned,  cushioned  cab  listening  to  his  favourite  mraic  while  a  computer  monitors  the  moving  parts 


went  unnoticed.  What  about  mother  humping  250Ibs  up  a 
the  warning  klaxons?  “To  tell  ladder  on  her  back, 
the  truth,  guv’nor,  I  had  my  j9go  they  had  seven 

Walkman  on,  listening  to  men  plus  the  former  here  on 
Michael  Jackson.”  these  430  acres.  Couldn’t  go 

The  former  checking  the  FT  on.  Specialization  and  medt- 
to  sell  his  grain  is  Tim  Wright,  anization  had  to  be  the  an- 


of  1 1  —  “driving  the  tractor  Britain  for  the  wartime  drive 
standing  up  with  my  uncle’s  for  more  food  “They  came 


‘Computers  run 
the  thing  —  but 
you  still  need  to 
look  at  the  skies 
and  the  wind  to 
see  if  it’s  right 
to  get  started’ 


sitting  unprotected  on  his 
machine,  just  behind  the 
“sails”  bathed  in  dust  and 
drenched  in  noise.  On  smaller, 
poorer  forms  some  still  do. 
But  for  most,  harvesting  is 
now  done  from  an  insulated 
cabin,  supported  on  rubber¬ 
ised  blocks  to  reduce  vibra¬ 
tion,  kept  cool  in  the  day  and 
warm  in  the  evening  by  air- 
conditioning;  they  are  enter¬ 
tained  by  cassette  players  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  task 
through  radio  contact  with  the 
form. 

Riding  these  cabs,  looking 
down  from  1  Oft  through  tinted 
glass  and  360-degree  wind¬ 
screen  wipers,  can  be  like 
staring  into  an  aquarium:  the 
land  can  look  like  water,  the 
corn  like  waves,  and  the  field’s 
departing  inhabitants  —  rab¬ 
bits  and  birds  —  seem  totally 
displaced  from  their  element 

Some  machines  have  joy¬ 
stick  controls  like  fighter- 
planes,  with  six  buttons  at  the 
fingertips  to  change  the  height 
and  liming  of  the  cut  the 
speed  of  the  threshing  and 
separating  and  the  discharge 
of  the  crop  into  trailers. 
Others  have  computer  read¬ 
outs  to  monitor  every  moving 
part,  with  a  touch-pad  control. 

Some  seem  a  touch  too  user- 
friendly.  I  beard  of  the  stiU- 
•  glowering  former  who  stood 
watching  an  £85,000  machine 
grind  itself  to  destruction 
when  an  interior  blockage 


who  with  just  four  men  works 
800  acres  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.  He  is  old  enough  to 
remember  standing  on  the 
back  of  a  Sixties  combine, 
bagging  the  com  by  hand, 
tying  the  straw  with  twine. 
“Now  our  big  combine  tips  six 
tonnes  of  wheat  into  the  trailer 
every  15  minutes.  Computers 
run  the  thing  —  but  you  still 
need  to  look  at  the  skies  and 
the  wind  to  see  whether  it  is 
right  to  get  started.” 

Pul  five  1980s  formers  in  a 
room  to  discuss  the  problems 
facing  agriculture  and  they 
will  come  up  with  10  causes 
and  20  solutions:  but  during 
the  harvest  when  they  are 
united  in  the  great,  unchang¬ 
ing  tussle  with  the  weather, 
there  is  little  time  for  talk  and 
only  just  time  to  mutter  a 
prayer  for  the  machines. 

Billy  Richmond  is  typical  of 
the  young,  articulate  men  who 
now  form  Britain.  He  manages 
two  forms  in  Suffolk.  “Until 
about  1980  farmers  would 
incite  money  no  matter  what 
they  did.  But  no  more.  The 
price  we  got  for  grain  then  is 
the  price  we  get  now,  except 
wages  have  nearly  tripled  and 
interest  rales  have  shot  up. 

“If  we  did  not  have  the 
machines  we  could  not  sur¬ 
vive.  Of  course,  it  is  lovely  to 
look  back  on  forms  where 
chickens  ran  about,  you  had 
ducks  on  the  pond  and  a  few 
cows  out  the  back.  No  one  will 
.ever  have  such  a  form  again  — 
you  couldn't  afford  the  wages 
to  collect  the  eggs  or  milk  the 
cows.” 

Farmers,  too,  live  in  the  age 
of  efficiency,  he  says.  “People 
talk  of  the  ‘forming  way  of 
life’.  In  feet,  I  think  many 
stockbrokers  put  in  longer 
hours  on  the  job.  There  are  so 
many  restrictions.  1  used  to  go 
up  to  a  field  of  stubble  and 
clear  it  with  a  couple  of  Swan 
Vestas  —  but,  quite  rightly, 
firing  the  fields  is  frowned  on 
now.  You  can’t  legally  ask  a 
man  to  lift  more  than  Icwl  I 
have  a  photo  of  my  grand- 


swer.  Not  only  is  a  man 
standing  still  a  cost  you  dare 
not  bear,  so  is  a  man  plough¬ 
ing  four  furrows  who  could  be 
ploughing  eight” 

Now  it  is  a  big  business, 
with  a  turnover  of  £500,000. 
“And  we  do  it  with  two  men 
plus  me  here  half  my  time. 
Once  a  man  who  had  land  and 
three  sons  would  have  work 
for  them  all.  No  more.  He'll 
keep  one  of  them  to  work  the 


overcoat  on,  case  they  saw  me 
from  the  main  road”. 

The  new-fangled  tractors 
were  just  coming  in.  But  he 
remembers  when  32  men 
worked  the  farm  —  “including 
the  chap  who  looked  after  the 
pigs,  2000 of  them.  Now  there 
is  not  a  single  animal  on  the 
form”.  Three  horses  pulled  the 
binder  and  the  women  and 
children  came  with  “the  four- 
zees”  (tea  and  cake  carried  to 
the  fields  at  4pm)  and  often 
stayed  to  help  with  the  stack¬ 
ing  and  carting  as  men  and 
beasts  tired. 


from  all  over  the  county  to 
watch  me  cut  a  field.  We  ail 
knew  we  were  seeing  the 
future.”  But  it  took  another  40 
years  of  sitting  out  in  the  open 
—  eventually  with  protective 
face  masks  or  helmets  —  for 
machinery  manufacturers  to 


begin  to  treat  the  men  as  well 
as  the  grain. 

Now  they  are  the  mech¬ 
anized  elite,  as  insulated  as 
astronauts  for  their  working 
day.  And  when  it  ends,  often 
long  after  dark,  they  drive  in 
late-model  cars  to  villages 
where  perhaps  80  per  cent  of 
their  neighbours  could  not  tell 


an  ear  of  wheat  from  a  stem  of 
Evening  Primrose. 

’  Yet  they  are  not  quite 
dislocated  from  their  past. 
Rural  vicars  know  that  the 
best-attended  services,  ri¬ 
valled  only  by  Christmas,  will 
be  those  on  October  2  the 
harvest  thanksgiving,  and 
tickets  for  most  harvest  sup¬ 


pers  have  long  since  been 
booked. 

Do  they  get  bored?  “Not  for 
a  minute,”  says  Tony  Bran- 
ton.  “Tired,  yes,  but  how  can 
you  get  bored  in  the  few  days 
that  show  you  whether  you 
have  done  a  good  year’s  work? 
It’s  a  bit  like  an  exam,  and  this 
is  the  result.” 


PINE  at  the 


keep  one  of  them  to  wont  the  There  would  be  maybe  20 

_  men  in  a  field,  and  perhaps  a 
couple  of  boys  leading  the 
‘I4arVP«t!viO  wqs  wagon-hoises.  There  was  no 
Ildi  yCbimg  overtime,  but  for  a  month’s 


e 


THE  EXCLUSIVE  PINE  FURNITURE  SHOWR(X)M 


WhCll  YOU  dawn-to-dusk  work  from 

11  11  g  “firsi-cutting”  to  “see-it-in” 

swallowed  dust,  he  would  get  a  £5  note.  “Big- 
D„„nc  ukm-a  when  my  wage  was  10 

iseans  were  bob  a  week  for  52  hours." 

worst  —  you’d  be  There  was  a  strong  commu- 

%AA.  *  11  j  nity  spirit  at  the  harvest, 

spitting  ulaCK  .  “You'd  talk  with  your  males, 

for  a  wpoI*’  mostly  about  girts.  More  talk 

lur  d  HCCh  than  action  them  days.  The 

girls  were  all  in  service  at  the 
halls  hereabouts— only  got  off 
land  and  set  up  the  other  two  two  afternoons  a  week.  And 
with  a  combine  to  be  contract  men’d  help  out  other  formers 
harvesters.  if  they  were  sick.  Or  the 

“Once  you  pay  £100,000  for  wealhfT  J 

a  combine  you  want  it  work- 

inn.  We  earn  a  bit  extra  hv  into  a  field  laid  by  a  Storm  and 
competing  with  our  estimates  W'th 

to  bring  in  the  harvest  for  acre  of  oals  m  a  day.  These 
other  farmers,  even  though  we  ha/ 

only  have  two  men  to  do  the  Jj- a  -^^of  ham- 


One  of  those  two  is  Tony 
Bramon,  third  in  a  family  line 
of  men  who  have  been  fore¬ 
men  at  Hoo  Farm.  He  talks 
with  awe  of  the  machines  he 
saw  in  America  that  advance 
eight  abreast  and  cut  a  two- 
square-mile  swathe,  and  with 
pride  of  the  70  acres  he  can  cut 
himself  in  a  12-hour  day  in 
Suffolk. 

But  you  listen  with  nostalgic 
interest  to  his  father,  Peter 
Branton,  nearly  70,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  51  years  at  Hoo  and 
who  remembers  when  “har¬ 
vesting  time  was  the  whole 
point  of  your  life".  Peter 
Branton  began,  officially, 
when  he  was  14,  though  he  had 
been  helping  out  since  the  age 


dling  a  scythe  when  the 
churchyard  needs  reaping. 

But  romantic  yearning  for 
bygone  harvests  is  confined  to 
his  listeners.  “Them  first  trac¬ 
tors  didn't  even  have  mud¬ 
guards.  A  luxury  seat  was  a 
handful  of  straw.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  row  of  ploughing  you 
had  a  lapful  of  mud.  Harvest¬ 
ing  was  when  you  swallowed 
dust.  Or  put  your  overcoat 
over  your  head  when  you  hit  a 
wasp-nest  —  I  remember  25 
nests  once  in  a  12-acre  field. 
Beans  were  worst  —  you’d  be 
spitting  black  for  a  week.” 

Peter  Branton  also  drove 
one  of  the  newer,  even  more 
fongled  machines,  the  first 
combines  seen  in  Suffolk  im¬ 
ported  from  America  to 
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EATING  OUT 


in  the  kitchen 


Braun’s  possesses  two  im¬ 
portant  assets.  The  first  is  its 
chef,  Nicholas  Ruth ven -Stu¬ 
art;  a  year  ago  I  wrote  that  his 
cooking  was  worth  the  30- 
minute  trip  from  London  to 
Middle  Wallop. 

This  can  now  be  amended 
to  the  70-minute  trip  from 
London  to  Winchester;  Mr  R- 
S  has  picked  up  his  stove  and 
lugged  it  across  the  Test  and 
the  downs  to  a  site  near  the 
ItcfaeiL,  over-looking  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral  This  is 
Brann’s  second  important 
asset  —  the  site. 


Jonathan  Meades  muses  on  menus  from  Hampshire  and  Fulham 


FRANCIS  MOSLEY 


The  only  trouble  with  the 

t 

site  is  that  it  remains  un- 

!* 

exploited  at  night  because  tbe 

■ 

* 

cathedral  is,  like  those  of  say, 
Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  not 

! 

floodlit  Customers  near  the 

* 

bow  window  or  the  restaurant 

.■  'S 

V- 

can  just  about  make  out  the 

■■  * 

'■ 

sullen  bulk  of  the  building  and 

f 

tbe  bogus  medievalism  of  the 

\ 

museum's  facade. 

‘  J 

The  interior  of  the  first  floor 

restaurant  is  no  oil  painting 
or,  rather,  it  has  too  many  oil 
paintings  —  someone  has  had 
the  not  very  good  idea  of 
lining  the  wills  with  Mann¬ 
ings  prints  in  identical  frames 
and  lighting,  each  one  with  a 
self-important  lamp  attached 
to  the  frame;  the  prints  that 
aren't  by  M  turnings  are  o f  the 
same  genre  —  rural  kitsch,  old 
codger  kitsch,  doggy  kitsch. 

The  rest  of  the  room  is  all 
reproduction  furniture  and 
dragged  walls  and  startling 
carpet.  It  is  not  going  to  get 
any  prizes  for  its  looks  but 
neither  is  it  going  to  get  a 
wooden  spoon. 

There  are  a  few  things  still 
to  be  got  right  —  this  is  a  veiy 
new  restaurant:  the  bread  is 
poor,  the  menu  descriptions 
are  thankfully  succinct,  but 
they  are  also  inaccurate,  For 
example  a  celeriac  puree 
turned  up  in  lieu  of  the 
advertised  courgette  mousse 
as  an  accompaniment  to  a  fine 
dish  of  duck  with  soy  and* 
honey  and  ginger,  certain 
dishes  are  served  in  Brobdig- 
nagian  portions,  others  in 
Gulliver-size  dollops 

But  these  small  failings  are 
undeserving  of  black  marks, 
and  the  cooking  impresses 
again  and  again. 

You  are  given  a  palate- 
starier  of  mushrooms  in  filo 


pastry,  followed  by,  say,  lob¬ 
ster  bisque  or  “fish"  quenelles. 
The  lobster  soup  is  really  quite 
something  —  very  punchily 
flavoured;  the  quenelles  are 
made,  I  suspect,  according  to 
the  old  and  correct  method  of 
incorporating  fish  flesh  into  a 
panada,  rather  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  frequently  en¬ 
countered  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  mousse  and  giving  it  a 
fancy  name.  Anyway,  these 
quenelles  were  well  textured, 
lightish,  not  too  eggy,  properly 
dumpling-like  and  served  in 
massive  quantities  with  a  fine 
shellfish  sauce. 

All  the  sauces  here  are 
commendable  —  beef  fillet 
comes  with  a  shallot  and  red 


wine  reduction,  and  “anatomy 
lesson"  guinea  fowl  with  a 
sauce  flavoured  with  citrus 
fruit 

Vegetables  are  not  yet  up  to- 
the  standard  of  those  at 
Flfehead  Manor,  but  the 
sweets  are:  sorbets  of  apple 


and  mango  (the  latter  having 
the  edge);  passionfruit 
mousse;  St  Emilion  au  choco- 
lat;  toffee  pudding;  floating 
islands,  and  so  forth.  A  sam¬ 
pler  plate  of  the  lot  is  pleas¬ 
antly  incapacitating. 

With  a  bottle  of  something 


BRANN’S 

9.  Great  Minster  Street, 
Winchester.  Hampshire  (0962- 
64004) 


HIDERS 

755 Fulham  Road,  London 
SW6 ( 01-7262331/8525) 

***** 


£80  for  two.  Including  wine  and 
service.  Access.  Amex,  Visa. 
noarv2-30pm  and  6-lO-30pm,  Mon 
to  Sat.  Children  welcome. 
Wheelchair  access. 


£62  for  two,  including  wine  and 
service.  Access,  Amex,  Visa. 

1 230-230pm  and  7.30-1 1 -30pm, 
Mon  to  Ri;  7.30-1 1.30pm  Sat 
Chfldren  welcome.  Wheelchair 
access.  Private  parties. 


from  the  lower  reaches  of  an 
over-French  list,  such  as  the 
Provencal  Chateau  Vignelaure 
'81  or  a  Petit  Chablis,  two  will 
pay  between  £55  and  £60. 

Provincial  cities  are  the 
graveyards  of  ambitious  res¬ 
taurants,  and  the  fact  that 
Brann’s  was  half-full  on  a 
Monday  night  is  presumably 
indicative  of  Winchesters 
mutation  into  being  an  af¬ 
fluent  outer-suburb  of  Lon¬ 
don;  the  customers  certainly 
suggested  this. 

They  would  not  have 
seemed  out  of  place  at  Riders 
in  Fulham,  which  is  evidently 
the  place  for  that  segment  of 
the  middle-aged,  middle- 


browed,  middle-class  that 
considers  Jilly  Cooper  a  hoot 

Loud  voices  and  loud 
striped  shirts  may  not  be  de 
rigueur,  but  they  are  certainly 
preferred  -  here  is  a  subaltern 
of  perhaps  23  years  discussing 
with  his  mother  the  possibility 
ofjacking  in  the  martial  life  to 
become  a  Tory  candidate; 
here  is  a  “vivacious"  party  in 
her  late-thirties,  braying; 
“More  shampoo,  more  sham¬ 
poo”.  And  here  is  the  greeter, 
who  is  also  “vivacious", 
chappish,  prone  to  lapse  into 
cod  French,  but  for  all  that  a 
good  sort  and  an  efficient  one, 
too  —  this  restaurant  runs  like 
clockwork. 

It  also  serves  far  better 
cooking  than  one  might  ex¬ 
pect.  They  do  a  chicken  and 
goat  cheese  mousse  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  lift  of  the 
□ear  identical  dish  at  Kensing¬ 
ton  Place;  it  is,  anyway,  pretty 
sound,  with  a  top  of  chopped 
olive  and  a  dressing  of  olive 
oil  and  anchovy. 

Pork  fillet  billed  as  “collop” 
—  the  menu's  vocabulary  is 
endlessly  fanciful  —  is  given  a 
sauce  that  is  supposed  to  be  of 
tomato  and  basil  and  tastes  all 
right,  even  though  its  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  indiscernible.  Two 
more  odd,  but  very  pleasant, 
sauces  accompany  a  dish  of 
lamb  kidney  and  sweetbreads. 

With  the  exception  of  an 
abundantly  creamy  potato 
gratin,  the  vegetables  are  not 
interesting.  But  the  sweets  and 
the  cheeses  are:  a  wonderful 
creme  brulee  with  raspberries 
buried  in  it,  and  a  selection  of 
British  and  French  farmhouse 
samples,  which  puts  to  shame 
many  grander  restaurants. 

I  guess  that  Hiders  might  be 
considered  a  grand  restaurant 
in  miniature;  as  I  say,  h  runs 
very  smoothly,  possesses  a 
notably  attentive  and  amiable 
staff,  and  looks  good.  It  would 
look  better  were  it  not  so 
dimly  lit. 

The  style  is  one  of  deveriy 
extemporized  opulence:  cur¬ 
tained  mirrors,  Victorian 
prints  and  paintings,  a  1920s 
boardroom  portrait,  comfort¬ 
able  chairs,  a  banquette  scat¬ 
tered  with  Paisley  cushions. 
With  a  bottle  of  Domaine 
Julien  Doussot's  '84  Beaune 
Bressaades.  die  bill  was  £62. 


directory 


This  Is  a  char^g  of 

restaurants  visited  in  recent 

Stars  -  up  to  a  maxfflum  oM  0 

described  are  included  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  cootangtrat 
may  wall  have  changed.  Prices 
quoted  are  for  a  three-course 
meal  with  drinks  for  two.and 
are  determined  According rto 
the  "When  in  Rome  principle, 
in  the  case  of  French  pta 
aperitifs  and  a  bottle  of  modest 
wine;  tea  in  the  case  Ojfonant2l 
ones;  beer  or  lass*  m  the  case 
of  Indian  ones  and  so  on. 
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TAPAS 


i  Street,  London 

n  aiMii 


KNIGHT5BRI0GE _ 


DonPepe 

SsaKsa--*. 

tor  local  Spaniards.  The  bartS  ^ 

rather 

Asturian  bean  stew  caflqd  tab*®. 
Wack  puddings,  mountain  ham. 
tortJteand  skewered 
commendable.  Tapas  £16,  meal 

£35. 


Bibendum 

Michelin  Houseglfijjfffi 
Road,  London  SW3  (01-581 
5817) 

******* 

Elegant  and  fashionable  restaurant 
which  raises  bistro  and  brassage 

dishes  ol  the  day-betore-vesterday 

to  heights  they  never  scaled  then. 
Some  of  Simon  Hopktnson  s 
sauces  err  on  the  ade  of  over¬ 
emphasis  but  the  majority  oftoe 
dassic  dishes  are  spot  on:  tste  de 
veau,  oeufs  en  meurette.  fine 

steaks,  outstanding  beef  daube 
and  tarta  fins  aux  pommes . 
Overpriced  but  undeniably 
impressive  wines.  £100 


Bar  Eseoba 

102  Otd  BmmptonRoad. 
London  SW7  (01-373  2403) 

★ 


Ersatz  tapas  served  in  a  former  pub 

83SS?®5Sfc* 

accuracy  in  the  cooking  is  rather 

astontsting.  Good  for 

with  wrecked  taste  buds.  £40 


Port's 

11  Beauchamp  Place,  London 

SW3 (01-581 3837) 

***** 

Chic  Portuguese  basement  which 
serves  some  really  good  dishes, 
notably  Salt  cod  grilled  with  garlic 
and  croft  and  served  with  fine  oHve 
ofl,  and  a  cabbage  soup  flavoured 
with  chorizo.  Interesting  native 
cheeses  and  wines.  £55 


Meson  Don  Fefipe 

53  The  Cut,  London  SE1  (01- 
9283237) 

Pleasant  tapas  bar  near  Waterloo 
frequented  by  Marbefla  hands. 
Meat  dishes  are 

ones.  Decent  Rioja  and  Manchego 
cheeses.  £25. 


OUT  OF  TOWN 


Turner's 

87  Walton  Street  London  SW3 
(01-584  6711) 

****** 

Flashy  customers,  accomplished 
French  cooking,  stingy  portions, 
and  a  chef-patron  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  his  immaculate 
whites  greeting  his  customers. 
Rabbit  terrine,  duck,  pato,  well- 
sauced  bream  and  mullet 
successfully  elaborate  sweets,  fine 
cheeses.  Unexciting  wines.  £68 


Le  Marais 

Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  Market 
Place.  Wisbech, 

Cambridgeshire  (0945 583187) 

***** 

A  tiny  piece  of  precious  Covent 
Garden  transported  to  the  Fens-  ■■ 
black  Mackintosh  chairs. 
fashionable  up-lighting,  pastel 
prmts  in  a  hotel  write*  you  d  expect 
to  do  scampi  m  the  basket  The 
food  is  subtly  flavoured  and  prettify 
presented:  sole  with  crab  sauce; 
barded  lamb  with  noodles  and  a  . 
redcunrant  flavoured  meat  gaze; 
beef  with  shallots  and  red  wine 
sauce.  Rich,  potent  sweets,  useful 
wine  list  that  includes  some 
worthwhile  halves.  £50 
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Montpefiano 

13  MontpeBer  Street,  London 
SW7J01-589  0032) 


Adami  prints,  tiles  fflre  nougat  a 
manager  dressed  to  present  Blue 
Peter  -  this  Itafian  joint  aims  to  be 
fun.  And  it  just  about  manages  it 
The  kitchen  tries  hard  though  much 
of  what  it  turns  out  is  pretty  crude: 
sweetbreads  with  prosduto  l*a 
caff  bacon,  rather  hefty  sweets. 
Breadcrumbed  brains  with  lemon 
buttBr  are  good,  so  is  the  (warmed) 
raw  beef  with  rosemary  and  ofive 
oil.  Cheap  decent  wines.  £45. 


Oakes 

169  Siad  Road,  Stroud. 
Gloucestershire  (04536  79950) 

*★★★★★ 

The  dining  room  is  Bee  a  drab  tea 
room  but  the  cooking  is  rather 

special:  mullet  on  potato  gatetta,  -  ~ 
veal  with  a  first  rate  marsala  sauce, 
ant  leek  soup.  The  set  lunch  is  a 
gain.  At  dinner  two  will  pay  £55. 
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St  Quentin 

243  Brampton  Road,  London 
SW3 (01-589 8005) 

***** 

High  dass  bistro  stuffed  fufl  of 
elegant  mirrors  and  elegant  people. 
It  serves  a  sweet  of  oranges  and 


The  Roadhouse  Restaurant 

16  High  Street  Road  near  : 
Northampton  (0604  863372) 

**★★*★ 

The  Siting  room  is  Engflsri  tea- 
shoppe-flke.  The  coowng  tegutsy,  - 
strong  on  game  -  fine  woodcock, 
pheasant  pStoencroute  with  a  C 

Cumberland  sauce.  Attentive 
service,  decent  cheap  wines, 
serious  cheeses.  A  useful  place  in  a 
□astronomically  barren  part  of 
England.  £50. 
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tFingest 


This  15th  Century  Inn,  futt  of  charm  and  character, 


ieCfiiltems,  can  Be  found  just  three  mifes  f\ _ 

td  turning  off  the  ‘Xenteij-MaHcno  5{pad  (A41 55). 

'TeCepRone:  *. Turviffe  JfeatR  (049  163)335 


PARKS 


Peter  Cuffe 
welcomes  you  for 
luncheon  and  dinner 
Monday  to  Friday  at 
PARKS, 

4  Beauchamp  Place, 
SW3. 


Reservations 
225  3671/2 


FOX  &  ANCHOR 

115  CfeartertMMse  Street,  ECI 


Moo-Fri  Full  English  breakfast 
from  7am  -  Item. 

Full  a  la  cane  InDch 
12  noon  -  130pm 


TRADITIONAL 
ENGLISH  FARE 


Traditional  ales  and  lagers 
Thisisa 

TayJoivWalker  House 


=THE= 


LACE  PLATE 


RESTAURANT  BOAT 


0’S&vS£!w 


FLEET  TANDOORI 

INMAN  RESTAURANT 


346  Muswell  Hill 
Broadway 
London  N10 
Tel:  01-883  8252 


104  Fleet  Road 

London 

NW3 

Tel:  01-485  6402 


Recommended  by  City  limits, 
Evening  Standard  and  many  other 
Food  Critics 


A.  TRADITIONAL  B8TTSH  MEYtJ 


Out  chef  has  carefliUy  pnpsmd 
nntaeoiie  Briuk  dishes  as  wen:  served 
,  u  The  Manor  n  the  Cue  when  ii  m  a 
gmx  private  bonsebotd  in  the  19th 

Camay. 


with 

wfjoiixxiig 

bar.  50, 

hutch  aw 
owl  diamr. 
Foil  set  lea 
with  scones. 

Todnioni 1 


lugh  ua.  Ctasricftl 

irtCTrtrm^rttAliia,  play  BUM  eVEninp. 


The  Manor  at  the  Gate 


(noo  door  to  The  John  Howard  Bod 
and  dose  so  the  Royal  Albert  Han  and 

gwnw,[uw  Gardens) 


4  Qm*h  Gate,  Kraafwgtnu,  SWT. 
Tek  01-581  3011. 


This  Sunday, 
let  us 

make  lunch. 


The  family  can  enjoy  our 
superb  range  of  set  menus. 
Excellent  value  at  £1 6  25  for 
2  courses  or  £17.75  for 
3  courses,  including  as  much 
wine  as  you  like. 


BelgraviaSheraton 

JO  CUES  HAM  PLACE.  LONDON 
SW1XBHO  TELEPHONE  Pl-iTi  6W0 
TtichospUdlity  people  o(  TW 


TifcAXin  g  khds 


Kestaariant 


INDIAN  CUISINE 
Open  7  Days  A  Week 


110  WMWaM  Straat 

London  WiP  BRU 
nt  01-3X8  1321/3081 


Bistro 
Borsalino 
Itafiaa  Cmsise 
78  East  finhriek  firavs  SE22 


TaWphono 
Mr  resanatfcxa 
299  2558 
Cknati  on 

TiMBdays  and  Mtanaadays 


L'ESCARGOT  D0RE 


StaMa  wakaaw  wo  to  a  tmtiy  opand 
FfHKORWtwn 

at 

24  ThMkaray  Sttaat 
oO  Kansinglon  Sq  (pot  Mand  Barion) 
wtws  axccBM  Mud 
ma  damang  sanfcs  an  oar  pUa. 
For  Roanatim  pkooa  SMmft 
81-937 


Limlsay 

House 


The  British  fere  at  this 
small,  elegant  restaurant  is 
culled  from  Court  and 
country  recipes  from 
Michael  Smith's  library  of 
English  Cookery  books. 


Open  7  days  a  week  for 
Lunch  and  Dinner 


P re  &  Post  Theatre  Meals 


21  Romilly  Street,  Wl 
TetOl-439  0450 


Sister  Restaurant  to  the 
English  House  &  English 
Garden  Restaurants 


j 


BUTLER’S 
RESTAURANT 


Chesterfield 


Tel:  491  2622 


u 

r 


JASPER'S 

BUN  «  THE  OV»  RESTAURANT 
MMriy  French  oMna  aervad  in  na 
piduroqua  Georgian  UUbSng. 
Garden  raataurara 


pissarroT wine  bar 


1-13  Kmm  OMB,  HMhmand. 
Teh  01-M039S7 


PASTA 

EXPRESS 

FresbFwa. 
Flambcs  a  Speriahty 

Wfrmterfijl  Tratian 

a&SDSDhere. 

27  Battersea  Rise,  SW1L. 
.  Teh 01 2235341. 


BECKERS  WIRE  BAR 

n  CMMm  Reid,  SWT1 
Open  iz-3,  6-11  Mon-fd 


TlwRBnri 

12-245 


Tiy  ow  tene-node  lea  a— a  ml  Keep 
»l  eye  out  tor  or  nxtM  afne  (An 


T«t  81  223  5186 


LIAISON  RESTAURANT 
11  Una  Hat,  HT18 

eXJpen  luncMiM  124L30,  Tuee-Fri. 
jncSvWoelypricoddWwa- 

°Sa'SS¥^2Sgf 

UeMonoBera  ole  carte  wnuMjeet 

price  of  £1945,  conrfmenMd  ftr  a 
uamprehoneKw  wine  htRete*>g. 
{rleiMty  emPMnce  In  elegwd 
•unoundlnB*. 


RANSOMES 

RESTAURANTS 

35-37  Mg*  W._  . 

aasanratt; 

M  anaatew  h  on  axmnum- 

’r-itStHbl*** 

TU  01  223  Wltar 


ALEXANDER'S 

RESTAURANT 


I  fany  mom  .***“7“ 

- ar  ailBJB  a?«***«r**; 

midi  norma  Cw  mhtijkm  romqm. 

““BrSHST"" 


1-\  f 

ill 


THE  BEST  IN  PEKING  &  SZECHUAN  CUISINE 


GALLERY 

BOAT 


PMfno  CNtee  Wun  onrfoaMng 
INgenTt  Perk  seas  up  id  100  on  tbe 
upper  &  kwer  decks. 

QFP  IS  PHNGE  ALBERT  RDNW1 

111  485  8137 


WELCOME 

CHINESE 


.*•  i 


Newly  decoraad.  Same 
WwiBy  spraia  and 
reesoKrido  prices 


B8KUSZEUMENW3 
81794  9217 


OPEN  DMLT  UINCH  &  DINNER 


taste 
u  of  the 

South 


Thepr;:..-  - 
tonigh:’; 

Kiev  pro:;- 


came  from  v- 


JACK’S 

PLACE 


*  the  casserole  routier 

*  GOOD  FOOD  tN  BATTERSEA 

*  OPEN  FOR  SUNDAY  ROAST 

12  York  Road 
Battersea,  London  SW11 
Tet  01  228  8519/1442 


CAESARS 

AMERICAN 

RESTAURANT 


AMERICAN  STYLE  FOOD 

"Mont  than  you  <w  ear 
(or  hn  than  you  woirfd  mttma  to  pav” 

1(0-107  WATERLOO  RD,  SE1 
IB.  01-928  5707 


GEETA 


SOUTH  INDIAN  RESTAURANT 

Awafje  vegetarian  (San  tl^O 


Averago  most  dfah  w  an 

DlCtPIJONAL  VALUE] 


QOfQIOUS  PORTONSI 

Open  daily  tuRch&dkmer 
58  VWlesden  Lane  NW6 

01-624  1713 


itfV 


^diEen-,rlirr' ' 


s.dir  . 

J*  ••i;. 


VICTORIA 

GREEK  RESTAURAHT 
312  Vaaxball  I 

214 


5pSl- 


„  ^°Jin  o... 
since  ■  •- 

5 

2«124  ■ 

^nanii;  I;1  v  .; 


I1  v 


ej5?::v- 


the 


5sSj^v?>’ 


THE  TIMES  COOK 


Jiff  asst  ft68*  for  a  cook  at  the  end  of  a  tiring  day,  Frances  Bissell  suggests,  is  to  be  told  that  somebody  else  has  dinner  almost  ready  at  home 

Syrup  salad  and  turkey  deligfa 


I  bad  telephoned  to  ask  if  X 
should  buy  any  food  on  the 
way  home  and  was  told  that  I 
didn't  need  U>,  dinner  was 
almost  ready.  What  a  tread 
What  a  relief  after  a  four-hour 
committee  meeting.  Even  nicer 
than  being  taken  out  for  dinner  is 
1  being  cooked  for,  especially  at 
home.  Rich,  delicious  smells 
wafted  down  from  our  top  floor 
nat  to  meet  me  as  1  opened  the 
front  door.  Chicken,  1  thought;  a 
casserole,  or  roasted  perhaps,  with 
plenty  of  garlic. 

My  husband,  Tom,  handed  me 
a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  with  it,  a 
small  square  of  brown  bread  on 
which  was  balanced  a  smoked 
oyster.  Our  “hoarder’s  corner” 
had  proved  useful  for  him  obvi¬ 
ously.  Smoked  oysters  are  nothing 
like  the  fresh  ones,  but  they  are 
considerably  cheaper  and  have  an 
agreeable  texture  and  satisfying 
flavour.  Like  sardines  and  an¬ 
chovies,  they  make  very  good 
instant  canapes.  Tom  said  be 
would  be  quite  happy  to  claim  to 
guests  that  he  had  smoked  them 
himself  provided  that  he  remem- 
bered  to  get  rid  of  the  empty  tins. 
We  demolished  a  plateful  of  these 
little  dainties,  but  the  appetizing 
smell  still  remained  a  secret  to  me. 

Fust  I  was  served  a  salad  with  a 
truly  remarkable  dressing  My 
husband  has  always  praised  mine, 
but  he  modestly  claimed  his  to  be 
“the  best  in  the  world”.  He  said 
that  he  had  all  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  was  ready  to  mix  them* 
together  when  he  spotted  a  small 
bottle  of  maple  syrup.  I’m  quite 
certain  maple  syrup  has  been  put 
over  every  kind  of  pancake  in 
North  America  but  never  in  a 
salad  dressing  Well,  it  worked. 
But  remember  that  even  the  very 
best  salad  dressing  is  useless 
unless  it  has  the  freshest  lettuce 
leaves  to  go  on. 

I  almost  forgoL  He  also  found  a 
packet  of  unsalted  pecan  halves 
and  used  them  as  well.  A  few  nuts 
in  a  salad  can  often  make  it  that 
much  more  tasty. 

Here  is  Tom's  recipe. 


Salad  dressing 


DIANA  LEADBETTER 


extra  virgin  olive  oil 


white  wine  vinegar 


To  teste: 


soy  sauce 


angostura  bitters 


salt  and  pepper 


maple  syrup 


pecan  or  walnut  halves 


lavender  vinegar  or  any  other 
similarly  exotic  vinegar _ 


As  you  have  probably  already 
gathered,  you  will  be  doing  a  lot  of 
tasting  in  this  recipe.  First  you 
need  a  large  mixing  bowl,  the 
bigger  the  better.  Put  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  olive  oil  in  first,  and 
then  slowly  pour  in,  a  few  drops  at 
a  rime,  the  white  wine  vinegar. 
Mix  h  about  and  when  it  is 
palatable,  add  a  little  of  the 
lavender  vinegar.  Mix  it  some 
more,  and  add  the  soy  sauce  and 
bitters.  Mix  and  add  the  salt  and 
pepper. 

It  should  be  tasting  pretty  good 
at  this  stage,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
add  the  syrup-  Bo,  and  mix 


again.  It  should  taste  wonderful 
now.  But  if  it  doesn't  knock  you 
for  six,  throw  it  out  and  start  all 
over  again.  The  main  thing  to 
remember  is  that  you  have  to  rely 
on  your  own  taste.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  'correct’  recipe 
for  this.  Don’t  feel  that  you  can't 
add  a  pinch  more  of  bitters  or  bit 
more  of  soy  sauce:  If  you're 
frightened  at  the  thought  of  doing 
this,  then  go  read  a  book  and  let 
someone  else  take  over  in  the 
kitchen. 

Tom’s  next  course  was  ab¬ 
solutely  delicious.  And  it  wasn't 
chicken  but  rather  a  very  small 
turkey.  He  had  seen  it  in  our  local 
supermarket,  couldn't  resist  buy¬ 
ing  it,  but  he  decided  to  cook  it 
himself;  knowing  that  I  would 
probably  grumble  about  it  being 
dull  and  boring.  Here  again  is  his 
recipe: 


Tom’s  small  fresh  juicy  turkey 

Serves  3  to  4 _ 

4ID/1 ,8kg  fresh  turkey 
14  lemon  or  Bme 

cloves  of  garfic  to  taste, 
peeled  and  sfced _ 

salt  and  pepper 


6 

virgin  ol 


extra 


Kpint/70mleaudevie 
or  brandy 


Yi  bottle  of  decent  dry  white 
wine  (a  good  Muscadet  or  new 
world  Cnardormay,  for  instance) 

Put  all  the  giblets  in  a  separate 
pot,  and  simmer  gently  with  some 
vegetables  and  herbs  to  make, 
stock  for  another  day,  except  the 
Uver  which  you  should  fry  up  with 
a  little  olive  oil  in  a  hot  pan  to 
nibble  while  preparing  the  turkey 
(a  glass  of  the  white  wine  to  drink 
wouldn’t  be  bad  either  at  this 


stage).  Run  cold  water  over  and 
through  the  turkey  to  clean  it  Dry 
thoroughly  with  paper  towels. 

Then  take  half  a  lemon  or  lime, 
and  rub  it  all  over  the  bird.  Take 
the  garlic  slices  and  stick  them 
underneath  the  skin  everywhere. 
Throw  a  medium  size  onion  and 
another  handful  of  garlic  slices 
into  where  you  would  normally 
stuff  the  turkey.  Salt  and  pepper 
the  bird  all  over.  Put  the  6 
tablespoons  of  olive  oil  in  your 
biggest  casserole,  and  heat  it  on 
the  stove  until  it  gets  very  hot.  Put 
the  turkey  in  and  brown  it  all  over. 
Get  out  your  brandy  and  pour 
about  ft  of  a  piut/70ml  over  the 
turkey.  Stand  back,  light  it,  and  let 
it  burn  until  it  goes  out.  It  should 
smeh  wonderful.  I  used  some 
Aguardente  Bagaceira  that  we  got 
on  holiday  in  Portugal  years  ago. 
In  California  it  is  known  as  ‘block 


V  fall':  you  drink  it,  walk  a  block 
and  fell  over. 

I  prefer  eau  de  vie  to  cheap 
brandy  for  flaming  poultry. 
Chicken  flamed  in  white  Tequila, 
for  instance,  is  wonderful.  The 
turkey  is  now  ready  for  the  oven, 
but  before  you  put  it  in,  pour  the 
rest  of  the  white  wine  over  it  — 
about  a  half  a  bottle  or  so.  And 
don't  forget  to  put  the  lid  on  the 
casserole.  Cook  at  gas  mark  2, 
1 50°C/300°F,  for  about  3  hours, 
checking  every  now  and  then  to 
see  how  it  is  doing. 

Because  the  turkey  has  not 
been  trussed  up  while  cooking,  it 
won't  be  the  best  looking  bird  to 
put  on  the  table.  So  joint  it,  and 
arrange  on  a  large  serving  plate 
with  some  courgettes  that  you 
have  sliced  up  very  thin  and  fried 
inoliveoil  fora  few  minutes.  Iwas 
going  to  call  this  recipe  ‘drunken 


turkey',  but  of  coarse,  all  the 
alcohol  evaporates  while 
cooking. 

I  can  report  that  the  stock  made 
excellent  soup  the  next  day,  and 
the  left-over  meat  made  a  couple 
of  delicious  sandwiches. 

Next,  we  shared  a  piece  of 
Carnal,  a  smooth,  firm,  French 
cheese,  and  some  blue 
Wensleydale.  Both  were  wonder¬ 
ful  with  chilled  white  muscat 
grapes. 

And  finally,  here  is  Tom's 
recipe  for  a  sweet.  “Buy  a  pint  of 
vanilla  ice  cream.  Put  two  scoops 
in  a  bowl,  and  pour  rum  over 
them.  If  you  have  some  violet 
fridge  sauce  by  McNeill's,  put  this 
on  too.  Serve  cold." 

With  more  time  avail¬ 
able,  he  might  have 
tackled  a  clafoutis. 
This  batter  pudding 
is  one  of  our  favour¬ 
ite  recipes  and  one  that  I  cook 
often,  varying  it  according  to 
whatever  fruit  is  in  season.  Plums 
or  blueberries  would  be  excellent 
at  this  time  of  year. 

Autumn  fruit  clafoutis 

Serves  4 _ 

2oz/60g  unsalted  butter _ 

Hb/455g  prepared  fruit _ 

Y*  pmt/430ml  milk _ 

3oz/85g  plain  flour _ 

3  size  3  eggs _ 

3oz/S5g  sugar _ 

grated  nutmeg  or  ground 
cinnamon _ 

Preheat  the  oven  to  gas  mark  4, 
IWC/350°F.  Thickly  butter  a 
10in/25cm  or  12in/30cm  quiche 
or  tart  dish  with  half  the  butter. 
Place  the  fruit  on  the  bottom. 
Make  a  batter  of  milk,  flour,  eggs 
and  sugar  and  pour  over  the  fruit. 
Dot  with  the  remaining  butter, 
and  sprinkle  with  a  pinch  of 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  ora  mixture 
of  both  if  you  wish,  and  bake  in 
the  oven  for  about  45  minutes  or 
until  puffy  and  golden  brown. 

Remove  from  the  oven,  and 
expect  the  clafoutis  to  sink 
slightly.  It  has  a  fairly  solid 
texture,  not  a  light  delicate  one. 
Serve  warm,  with  single  or  double 
’cream  or  creme  fraiche  if  you 
prefer. 


FOOD 


Potent 


The  garlic  in 
tonight’s  chicken 
Kiev  probably 
came  from  slightly 
closer  to  home 
than  the  sunny 
Mediterranean 


The  new  season’s  garlic  is  in, 
and  if  you  shop  at  Marks  & 
Spencer,  Tesco  or  Sainsbory 
the  chances  are  that  it  comes 
not  from  France,  Itaiy  or 
Spain,  but  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight 

Colin  Boswell  has  been 
growing  garlic  on  the  island 
since  1977  and  will  be  supply¬ 
ing  the  supermarkets  with 
about  125  tons  of  home-grown 
produce  this  year.  More  im¬ 
portantly  from  the  domestic 
consumer’s  point  of  view,  he 
has  made  it  possible  for  the 
supermarkets’  domestic 
economists  to  develop  the 
high  quality,  fresh,  chilled 
"recipe  dishes"  that  have 
made  entertaining  at  home 
easy  even  for  people  who 
cannot  cook. 

A  ton  of  Boswell’s  King  Cob 
garlic  goes  into  pre-prepared 
chicken  Kiev  every  week. 
Another  ton  goes  on  to  pre¬ 
seasoned  steaks  and  such, 
replacing  dehydrated  garhc 
and  garlic  salt  and  suddenly 
making  the  dishes  taste  right. 

Without  high  quality  garfic 
available  straight  front  the 
grower,  the  manufacturers 
who  supply  the  supermarkets 
would  have  had  a  much  more 
difficult  lime,  because  garlic  is 
a  tender  crop  which  damages 
easily  in  handling.  Once  the 
cell  structure  of  the  bulb  is 
damaged  oxidation  quickly 
mars  the  flavour. 

Boswell  worked  in  market 
research  and  advertising  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  farming.  He 
aw  the  developing  interest  in 

rookery.  ^  cbose&lhl£ 

jjg  second  c top  to  com¬ 


plement  his  family’s  existing 
speciality  —  sweetcom. 

It  wasa  bold  choice,  not  jest 
on  geographic  grounds,  but 
also  because  garlic  is  a  high- 
cost,  high-risk  crop,  prone  to 
attack  by  eelworm,  botrytis 
and .  rust,  and  favoured  for 
theft  by  rooks  in  spmg,  and  by 
human  beings  —  who  have 
little  difficulty  smelling  it  out 
—  when  it  is  almost  ready  for 
harvesting. 

Not  surprising,  then,  that 
Boswell  is  still  the  country’s 


as  it  loses  moisture.  It  finally 
becomes  rather  harsh  and 
coarse  as  the  new  shoot  devel¬ 
ops  in  February  or  March. 
With  cold  storage,  though.  Isle 
of  Wight  garlic  would  prob¬ 
ably  keep  until  July  if  stocks 
lasted  that  long. 

The  more  strongly  fla¬ 
voured  and  longer-lasting 
pink  garlics  are  better  used 
economically  in  dishes  that 
require  a  background  of  garlic 
rather  than  those  in  which 
garlic  is  intended  to 
predominate. 


There  is  a  keen  demand  for 
seed  from  amateur  gardeners 


only  large-scale  commercial 
producer,  but  by  continuous 
clonal  selection  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  type  of  garfic  with 
proven  ability  to  grow  and 
ripen  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Isle  of  Wight  garlic  most 
resembles  the  French  Rose 
d’Auvergne  from  which  it  has 
been  developed,  a  pink  moun¬ 
tain  garlic  with  long  keeping 
quality.  The  outer  covering  of 
the  bulb  is  white,  but  the 
individual  cloves  have  a  pink 
tint  in  the  skin. 

Unlike  the  big.  fat  and 
rather  mild  white-skinned 
varieties  grown  around 
Cavaillon  and  Beaumont  near 
Toulouse,  which  are  used 
lavishly  in  the  garlicky  cui¬ 
sines  of  southern  France,  Isle 
of  Wight  garlic  keeps  well 
beyond  Christmas,  concen¬ 
trating  its  strength  of  flavour 


To  satisfy  the  supermarkets 
(which  are  not  prepared  to 
‘  shop  around)  Boswell  must  be 
able  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  garfic  right  through  the 
year.  He  therefore  has  dose 
links  with  growers  in  France, 
Spain  and  California  from 
whom  he  imports  supple¬ 
mentary  supplies.  Boswell 
says  the  Isle  of  Wight  garlic, 
harvested  and  cleaned  by 
closely  supervised  14  to  18- 
year-olds  during  the  island's 
school  holidays,  is  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  best  he  can  obtain 
from  abroad. 

In  part  that  may  also  be  due 
to  the  exceptional  light  inten¬ 
sity  the  Isle  of  Wight  enjoys  in 
the  growing  months  of  April. 
May  and  June,  compensating 
for  the  cooler  donate.  Boswell 
grows  sweetcorn  in  France  as 
well  as  od  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


but  found  he  had  to  go  as  far 
south  as  Bordeaux  to  achieve 
ripening  10  days  earlier  than 
could  be  managed  on  the 
island. 

The  now  well-acclimatized 
Isle  of  Wight  garfic  will, 
though,  grew  and  ripen  very 
satisfactorily  in  most  areas  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Boswell  is  now  supplying  a 
keen  demand  for  seed  from 
amateur  gardeners  who  are 
imeresied  in  growing  their 
own.  The  important  thing,  he 
says,  is  to  plant  in  November 
and  not  to  make  the  mistake 
of  leaving  it  until  spring; 

Boswell's  garlic  has  also 
become  a  vital  ingredient  in 
the  renaissance  of  British  cui¬ 
sine.  Many  British  caterers  are 
apparently  too  lazy  to  dean 
and  skin  their  own  garfic,  so 
his  company.  Mersley  Farms, 
is  now  supplying  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  ready- 
cleaned  doves.  Orders  for 
peeled  garlic  are  filled  by  a  24- 
hour  delivery  service  nation¬ 
wide,  though  carriers'  charges 
make  it  uneconomic  to  order 
less  than  10  kilograms. 

Next  Boswell  plans  to 
launch  long-life  peeled  garlic 
— its  secret  being  in  the  careful 
peeling  and  protective 

packaging. 

The  British,  apparently,  are 
still  inclined  to  bate  garfic,  but 
it  is  no  longer  the  taste  or 
smell  they  object  to  -  only  the 
fiddly  business  of  gstting  it 
ready  to  use. 

Robin  Young 

King  Cob  Garlic,  Mersley 
Farms,  Newcfturcft,  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  P0360NR. 


DRINK 


A  case  of  sour  grapes 


When  are  Britain’s  wine  mer¬ 
chants  going  to  lake  German 
wine  seriously?  And  when  are 
the  British  going  to  find 
modestly-priced  German 
wines  that  are  worth  drinking? 

The  answer,  alas,  is  not  yet 
Earlier  this  year,  after  the 
Germans  had  announced  that 
several  long-overdue  im¬ 
provements  to  the  German 
wine  laws  would  come  with 
the  1989  harvest,  I  was  filled 
with  optimism.  But  last  week, 
after  a  high  powered  luncheon 
with  the  likes  of  Hugh  John¬ 
son  and  Dr  Franz  Michel, 
head  of  the  German  wine 
institute,  I  could  not  have  feh 
more  gloomy  about  the  future 
of  German  wines. 

Germany's  keenly  awaited 
reform  of  the  appallingly  con¬ 
structed  1971  wine  law,  to 
reduce  yields  and  simplify 
labelling,  is  stuck  somewhere 
in  the  tangled  web  ofTeutonic 
bureaucracy  and  could  take 
years  to  unraveL  As  Dr 
Reinhard  Muth  from  the 
Weingut  Rappenhof  in  the 
Rheinhessen  depressingly  put 
ft  “I  know  how  slowly  the 
mills  are  milling." 

Meanwhile  confusion  rules 
and  Germany's  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  greedy  producers,  who 
are  no  doubt  pressuring  the 
German  government  to  leave 
things  as  they  are,  continue  to 
follow  the  quantity-not-qual- 
ity  route. 

Who  can  blame  British  wine 
merchants  for  accusing  these 
same  producers  of  “churning 
out  vast  quantities  of  rather 
tasteless,  uninteresting  wines” 
(the  Wine  Society)  and  “flood¬ 
ing  world  markets  with  cheap 
sugar  water  of  dubious  origin” 
(Windrush  Wines)? 

How  Germany  got  into  this 
mess  is  easy  to  see.  In  recent 
years  a  series  of  unsavoury 
wine  scandals  has  des  joyed 
confidence.  So  too  has  the 
existence  of  those  evil,  cheap 
EEC  table  wine  Mends.  These 
bottles  contain  dreary,  low 
price,  low  quality  Italian  wine 
enhanced  with  a  splash  of 
German  wine,  and  passed  off 
with  Teutonic-like  names  and 
labels  to  consumers,  most 
notably  ourselves,  who  think 
they  have  bought  a  bottle  of 
German  wine. 

The  main  culprit,  however, 
is  the  1971  German  wine  law. 
Instead  of  giving  an  incentive 
to  Germany’s  top  wine  pro¬ 
ducers  to  cany  on  making 
first-class  wine,  it  actually  and 
incredibly  did  the  reverse.  Its 
base  principle  is  the  sweeter  a 
wine  is,  the  better  it  is, 
regardless  of  where  the  wine 
comes  from  or  what  grape 


New  laws  aimed  at  lifting  the  quality 
and  image  of  German  wines  have  got 
bogged  down  in  Teutonic  bureaucracy 


variety  it  is  made  from.  This 
gave  a  splendid  financial  in¬ 
centive  to  uncaring,  un¬ 
scrupulous  producers  to  plant 
early  ripening,  hardy,  high 
yielding  cross-breeds  such  as 
Bacchus,  Huxelrebe  and  Or¬ 
tega,  with  alien  and  curious 
Muscat-like  scents. 

Sadly,  these  inferior  cross¬ 
breeds  ripen  and  achieve  one 
of  the  upper  sweet  quality 
levels  such  as  the  Spatlese  and 
Auslese  all  too  easily.  Unlike 
the  spine-tingling  concentra¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  sweetness  and 
acidity  found  in  a  great  Ries¬ 
ling  Auslese, 
however,  the 
Bacchus  equi¬ 
valent  will 
merely  pro¬ 
duce  a  bland, 
sweet,  boring 
mouthful. 

The  1971 
law  further 
debased  fine 
German  wi¬ 
nes  by  not 
tightening  and 
tidying  up  the 
differences 
between  vast 

regions,  large 
districts  and 
individual  vi¬ 
neyards.  This 
gave  rise  to 
today's  extra¬ 
ordinarily 
complicated  German  wine  la¬ 
bels,  which  must  be  the  most 
detailed  and  confusing  in  the 
world. 

In  the  old  days  only  the 
finest  German  wines,  with  top 
reputations  in  sun  trap  first- 
class  sites,  carried  the  vine¬ 
yard  name,  or  Einzellage. ,  in 
addition  to  the  more  com¬ 
monly  used  village  name. 
These  same  sunny  sites  were 
also  the  producers,  in  rare 
very  hot  years  of  luscious, 
large  harvests,  concentrated 
quality  wines  with  labels  that 
read  Auslese,  Beerenauslese 
and  Trockenbeereoauslese. 

Sadly  after  the  war  these 
quality  descriptions  began  to 
be  used  on  all  levels  of 
German  wine  and  it  no  longer 
became  possible  to  sort  foe 
wheat  from  the  chaff  by 
reading  the  label. 

Instead  of  putting  an  end  to 
these  unjust,  untrue  practices, 
the  1971  law  endorsed  them. 
Sugar,  or  Suss-reserve,  could 


be  added  to  the  lower  QbA 
level  wines,  thus  creating  a 
flood  of  dull,  sugary  wines  that 
aped  the  finest,  sweetest 
wines;  around  3,000  different 
Einzellage  names  were  ap¬ 
proved  (by  no  means  all  first- 
class  sites),  and  a  second 
indistinguishable  misleading 
category  of  vineyard  designa¬ 
tion,  foe  Grassing?  or  group  of 
vineyards,  was  invented  for 
those  who  wanted  foe  cachet 
of  a  village  name  even  if  their 
wines  lacked  the  quality. 

About  150  of  these  catch-all 
titles  were  created.  Worse  still 
eric  beaumont  was  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  vast 
districts  or 
Bereich  that, 
by  choosing 
the  most 
celebrated 
name  in  their 
area  such  as 
Bereich  Bern- 
kastel,  or 
Middle  Mosel 
and  Bereich 
Johannisberg, 
or  Rheingau, 
safely  reduced 
the  good 
name  of  Ger¬ 
man  wine  to 
little  more 
than  a  mean¬ 
ness  jui 
words. 

The  result 
an  indistinguishable  sea 
of  German  wine,  and  nowhere 
was  it  more  apparent  than  in 
the  UK.  For  years  we  have 
lapped  up  foe  stuff  at  a  rate 
that  is  frighteningly  dedicated. 
Last  year  our  imports  of 
German  wine  were  up  again 
and  we  swallowed  60  per  cent 
of  Germany’s  total  shipment, 
making  us  her  biggest  export 
market  by  far. 

This  means  that  German 
wines  are  responsible  for  over 
a  third  of  all  foe  still  and 
sparkling  wine  drunk  in  the 
UK.  And  Germany  is  the 
leader  in  the  UK's  white  wine 
sales,  with  a  40  per  cem-plus 
share  of  foe  market 
Unlovely  Uebfraumilch  is 
still  chiefly  responsible  for 
these  impressive  figures.  And 
most  Uebfraumilch  will  go  on 
being  unlovely  until  the 
proportion  of  “classic”  grapes, 
which  include  Renter,  Muller- 
Thurgau  and  Silvaner  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Riesling,  used  to 


produce  this  wine  is  raised 
from  the  current  51  per  cent 
to  a  hoped-for  70  per  cent  (and 
eventually  a  worthwhile  85 
per  cent). 

Like  foe  reduced  yields  and 
simplified  labelling  this  1971 
wine  law  amendment  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  effect  next  year, 
but  bureaucratic  bungling 
could  take  much  longer. 

Given  such  slow  progress.' 
Germany's  fine  wine  produc¬ 
ers  have  not  surprisingly  taken 
foe  law  into  their  own  hands 
in  an  effort  to  raise  quality  in 
their  own  areas. 

Several  groups  of  producers, 
such  as  the  Charta  group  with 
their  fine  Rheingau  nestings, 
and  the  VDP  or  quality  wine 
estates  association,  have  come 
together  to  fight  the  low-cost, 
low-quality  opposition. 

Unfortunately,  these  fine 
estate  wines  account  for  only  a 
tiny  percentage  of  foe  wine 
produced  in  Germany,  per¬ 
haps  three  per  cent  at  most 
Still,  there  is  tight  at  foe  end 
of  foe  dark  German  wine 
tunnel. 

The  recent  trend  to  trocken 
(dry)  or  halbtrocken  (medium 
dry)  German  wines  has 
improved  standards.  Sugar 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
it  is  hard  to  sell  a  low-quality 
dry  wine,  and  the  new  breed  of 
dry  commercial  wines  such  as 
Sicbel's  Dry,  with  its  pleasant 
light  dry,  flowery-appley 
style,  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  their  sweeter  relations. 

Simpler  labels  such  as  Ries¬ 
ling  Dry  also  help  the  con¬ 
sumer.  So  try  foe  dry, 
palatable,  elegantly  packaged 
Deinhard  Heritage  Selection 
using  the  straightforward 
Bereich  terms  of  Bernkastd, 
Johannisberg  and  foe  like. 

The  perfumed,  grapey. 
elderflower-like  Piesport  has  a 
dry  yet  rounded  taste,  that 
does,  as  Deinhard  hoped,  go 
well  with  food,  especially  fish. 
So  does  the  spider,  earthier, 
full-flavoured  Hochheim, 
whose  best  partner  is  fowl. 

These  commercially  ori¬ 
ented  dry  German  wines  do 
seem  in  this  market  the  best 
long  term  quality  bet  that 
Germany  has. 

As  Dr  Muth  puts  it:  “We  are 
optimistic.  We  are  fighting  for 
the  necessary  changes  in  law, 
the  necessary  changes  in 
marketing  and  winemaking. 

“We  know  we  are  only 
taking  small  steps  forward,  but 
we  know  we  are  going  foe  right 
way.” 

Let’s  hope  foey  are. 

Jane  MacQnitty 
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ARTS  INTERVIEW 


Having  lunched  on  fish  and  chips, 
he  arrives  very  nearly  on  tune  and 
crosses  the  plush  hotel  room  in 
several  long,  loping  strides,  his 
white,  rose-patterned  shin  flowing 
open  around  him.  He  heads  for 
the  bottle  of  Jack  Daniels  with  a 
purposeful  air,  pours  a  glass,  tops 
it  up  with  ginger  ale  and  lights  a 
Marlboro.  Tucked  out  of  right  in 
die  pocket  of  his  cord  trousers  is  a 
wicked-looking,  retractable,  bone- 
handled  knife  —  “I  feel  nakwi 
without  it**  —  and  resting  on  his 
skinny  shoulders  is  a  weight  of 
mythology  which  lew  would  be 
able  to  carry  with  such  non¬ 
chalance. 

At  44,  Keith  Richards  has 
proved  himself  to  be  indisputably 
tougher  than  the  rest,  and  still 
remains  the  personification  of 
rock's  delinquent  tendency.  As 
perhaps  the  key  figure  in  the 
Rolling  Stones  he  has  contributed 
a  pivotal  musical  legacy  and 
emerged  battered- looking  but  un¬ 
bowed  from  26  years  of  hardy 
imaginable  mayhem. 

Only  last  month,  “(I  Can’t  Get 
No)  Satisfaction"  was  voted  the 
best  record  of  the  past  25  years  in  a 
Rolling  Stone  magazine  critics' 
poll.  The  accompanying  com¬ 
mentary  suggested  that  the  open¬ 
ing  guitar  riff  was  “the  rock’n’roll 
equivalent  to  Beethoven’s  Fifth’'. 

“I'm  flattered,"  Richards  says, 
“but  I  wonder  what  Beethoven 
would  have  to  say  about  it” 

Now,  despite  initial  misgivings, 
be  is  about  to  release  his  first  solo 
album.  *Td  always  felt  that  the 
idea  of  making  a  solo  album 
would  mean  that  Td  failed  to  keep 
the  Stones  together,  which  was 
something  I  always  figured  l  could 
do" 

However,  when  Mick  J agger 
declined  to  tour  to  promote  the 
Rolling  Stones'  1 986  album.  Dirty 
Work,  and  then  smartly  set  about 
recording  and  promoting  his  sec¬ 
ond  solo  album  instead,  Richards 
was  forced  to  take  a  rain  check  on 
his  long-standing  policy.  In 
partnership  with  the  session 
drummer  Steve  Jordan,  whom  he 
met  in  Paris  during  the  making  of 
Dirty  Work,  Richards  convened  a 
stellar  mob  of  predominant ly 
American  musicians,  including 
Funkadelic  bassist  Bootsy  Collins, 
Allman  Brothers  keyboard  player 
Chuck  Leavell  and  James  Brown’s 
sax  player  Maceo  Parker.  The 
resulting  recording  is  a  grainy, 
refreshingly  soulful  collection  of 
II  new  songs  entitled  Talk  Is 
Cheap. 

Tm  quite  happy  with  it,  es¬ 
pecially  for  a  first  bash,”  pro- 


Keith  Richards,  the  driving  force  of 
the  Rolling  Stones,  is  about  to  launch 
a  solo  assault  on  the  record-buying 
public.  He  tells  David  Sinclair  that  he 
is  championing  ‘mature  rock’n’roll’ 


nounces  Richards,  who  is  now 
planning  to  record  solo  again.  “As 
I  said  to  the  Stones,  'If  you  let  me 
out  of  the  cage  you'll  have  a  job 
getting  me  back  in'.”  Indeed,  he 
has  a  four-piece  band  from  the 
sessions  including  Jordan  on 
drums,  which  he  plans  to  take  on  a 
tour  of  the  American  theatre 
circuit  before  Christmas. 

The  relationship  between  Jaggcr 
and  Richards,  never  smooth  at  the 
best  of  times,  hit  rock  bottom  in 
the  aftermath  of  Dirty  Work  and 
the  frank  airing  of  grievances  in 
interviews,  which  led  some 
observers  to  conclude  that  at  long 
last  it  really  was  all  over  for  the 
Stones.  Not  so,  according  to 
Richards,  who  states  categorically 
that  plans  are  in  hand  for  an 
album  and  a  tour  next  year. 

“I've  seen  Mick  quite  a  lot 

recently  for  an  - - 

evening  here  and 
there.  Sometimes 
it's  been  quite  eo- 
cou  raging  and 
other  times  1  fly 
off  the  handle.  But 


6You  pay  a  tax 
on  success: 
physically. 
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it  has  to  come  out.  mentally,  the  way  You  shouldn’t  go 
growing  pains  yOUT  personality  on  concrete  like 

changes? 


way  your  personality  changes. 
Alro,  the  industrial  accident  rate 
in  rock’n’roll  is  pretty  high.  It's 
not  a  particularly  easy  job  and 
there  are  high  risks  just  on  the 
level  of  having  to  take  those  dodgy 
charter  planes  and  driving  so 
many  mites,  year  in  year  out  Then 
there  are  the  inner  problems.  A  lot 
of  musicians  are  fragile  characters, 
and  yet  you  are  constantly  ex¬ 
posed.  So  you  look  for  something, 
to  dull  it  or  to  beef  you  up.  And 
dope  is  the  first  obvious  thing 
that’s  going  to  fool  you  into 
thinking  you’re  dealing  with  it.” 

Although  Richards  has  cleaned 
tip  his  act  since  his  arrest  in 
Toronto  in  1977,  he  is  not  the  sort 
of  person  to  be  found  checking  for 
E  numbers  on  goods  in  the 
supermarket  “You  can't  knock  it, 
people  wanting  to  keep  fit,  but  I 

-  think  it’s  become 

a  bit  ofa  mania.  1 
watch  these  guys 
jogging  in  New 
York,  hammering 
their  joints  and 
knees  and  ankles. 


more  than  any-  "  ~  that.  It’s  not  good 

thing  else.  I  think  LuiillgCa  /  for  you."  Anita 

that  the  Stones - - - Pallenberg,  who 


can  definitely  get  back  together 
and  still  do  some  interesting  stuff 
because  I  think  they’re  in  a  unique 
position.  After  all,  the  audience 
has  grown  up  along  with  the  music 
and  we’ve  grown  up  with  it,  and  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  you  can't 
have  mature  rock’n’roll.  Even  if 
you  can’t,  well,  let’s  find  out  The 
Stones  shouldn't  toss  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  away.” 

By  most  accounts,  Richards  bas 
been  lucky  to  arrive  at  a  position 
where  he  can  talk  about  investigat¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  “mature 
rock’n’roll”  His  lined  face  bears 
testament  to  the  kind  of  lifestyle 
which  has  consigned  many  of  his 
peers  to  an  early  grave. 

“You  never  know  what  the  job 
entails  until  you're  too  for  into  get 
out  You  pay  a  tax  on  success: 
physically,  mentally,  and  in  the 


bore  Richards's  first  two  children, 
Marlon  (19)  and  Angela  (16),  and 
was  his  partner  in  crime  during  the 
days  of  his  heaviest  excesses,  now 
works  for  Narcotics  Anonymous. 

"Tm  not  saying  that  some 
people  don't  need  it,  but  to  me  the 
idea  of  joining  a  group  and  talking 
about  something  that  you’ve 
stopped  doing  suggests  that  you’re 
still  hooked  on  it  You  could  use 
that  time  more  productively  in 
other  ways.” 

Richards  is  now  married  to 
Patti  Hansen,  a  former  model, 
who  has  Messed  him  with  another 
two  children.  *Tve  always  been  a 
bit  of  a  family  man,  myself,"  he 
says,  beaming.  “I  take  the  dog  fora 
walk.  I  enjoy  it  immensely,  al¬ 
though  nOW  and  again  things 
dash.  I  might  be  out  with  the  kids 
and  some  guy  comes  up  going; 


'Yeah  man.  Sympathy  for  the 
Devil’,  and  1  say:  Tm  just  taking 
the  kids  to  church.  Goddamn.’ 

“J  love  having  ltids  about.  They 
give  you  back  that  warmth  and 
innocence  which  is  so  necessary, 
because  if  you  forget  it  entirely  or 
have  it  knocked  out  of  you  as  you 
grow  up,  you  can  become  very 
cynical  and  hard.” 

Among  other  recent  projects, 
Richards  organized  an  all-star 
backing  band  to  accompany 
Chuck  Berry  in  a  concert  which 
provided  footage  for  the  feature 
film  Hail!  Hail!  Rock’n’RolL  In  it 
some  remarkable  fly-on-the-wall 
sequences  showed  Berry  in  re¬ 
hearsals  shouting  the  odds  at 
Richards  for  not  playing  his, 
(Berry’s)  rifis  correctly. 

“Chuck  thought  that  all  those 
rehearsals  were  for  the  band,  he 
didn’t  realize  that  they  were  for 
him.  He  wouldn't  have  thought  in 
a  million  years  that  it  was  him 
who  needed  to  rehearse,  and  it’s 
not  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  teO 
him.  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a 
difficult  job.  1  had  to  watch  the 
finished  film  with  him  at  the  New 
York  Film  Festival  at  the  Lincoln 
Centre  in  New  York.  We  were 
sitting  together  in  this  little  bal¬ 
cony.  When  it  got  to  the  bit  in  the 
film  where  Tm  suggesting  that 
maybe  Chuck  didn’t  really  write 
the  songs  —  that  the  melodies  were 
knocked  together  by  Johnnie 
Johnson,  his  piano  player  —  I 
started  to  wish  that  I'd  worn  a 
parachute.” 

Richards  divides  his  time  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  where  he  has  an 
apartment,  and  Jamaica,  where  he 
has  lived  on  and  off  for  18  years. 
He  was  relieved  to  hear  that  his 
house  bad  been  spared  the  worst 
ravages  of  Hurricane  Gilbert 

“It's  a  very  sturdy  place.  We  lost 
a  few  trees  in  the  garden,  that's  ail. 
But  Tve  got  about  a  hundred 
Rastas,  friends  of  mine,  encircling 
the  joint  just  for  now.  because 
there's  a  lot  of  looting  going  on. 
Jamaica  is  a  very  volatile  place, 
but  to  me  it’s  a  lot  of  fun.  The 
Caribbean  culture  is  so  inspiring.  I 
just  love  their  originality  and  their 
humour  and  their  warmth.” 

Does  anything  in  life  intimidate 
him? 

“1  haven't  found  anything  for  a 
long  time.  I  can’t  say  there  is  any 
more.  Not  since  I  was  woken  up 
by  IS  Canadian  Mounties  in  order 
to  be  arrested.  That  was  when  I 
said  'Enough's  enough.  If  I  get  out. 
of  this  I’m  staying  out'.” 

•  Talk  Is  Cheap  by  Keith  Richards 
is  released  on  October  3. 


The  personification  of  rock’s  delinquent  tendency:  Keith  Richards,  drawing  on  26  years’  work 


Prime  Minister’s  Wife 


Exclusive  extracts  from  the 
official  biography. 

Behind  the  urbane  mask  of  the  senior  statesman 
who  was  nicknamed  ‘Supermac’  lay  a  remarkable 
private  tragedy. 

In  1929  his  wife  Dorothy  fell  in  love  with  Robert 
Boothby,  one  of  Macmillan’s  closest  friends,  and  he 
with  her.  Their  passionate  affair  continued  throughout 

most  of  Macmillan’s  life.  ' 

Tomorrow  The  Sunday  Times  publishes  extracts 
from  Alistair  Home’s  penetrating  new  biography 
of  Macmillan,  and  reveals  for  the  first  time,  with 

Macmillan’s  full  co-operation,  the  private  heartbreak 
of  the  public  figure. 


TOMORROW 


THE  ARTS 


Culture, 
as  made 
in  Korea 


A 


Oar  current  fascination  with  Ko¬ 
rea  knows  do  limits,  at  least  for  the 
next  ample  of  weeks;  bat  it  seems 
to  be  stretching  a  point  to  make 
this  the  excuse  for  a  whip  around 
Korean  culture  for  toe  fast  film  in 
JMs  season's  Omnibus  (BBCJ). 
Perhaps  this  was  really  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  toe  new  television  phenom¬ 
enon  recently  identified  by  Bob 
Woffinden  as  “oblique  promo¬ 
tion”,  whereby  people  with  books 
to  promote  do  not  go  as  Ear  as 
appearing  on  Wogan,  bat  are 
available  to  make  films  connected 
with  their  recent  publications. 

Hence  Simon  Winchester,  an 
Admirable  observer  and  political 
analyst,  found  himself  rather 
oddly  cast  here  in  the  role  of 
cnhnral  commentator.  He  retali¬ 
ated  by  making  as  ranch  of  the  film 
as  be  possibly  could  about  Korea's 


image 


concrete  city 


For  a  palace  of  the  arts,  the  South  Bank  complex  is 
anything  but  palatial.  Richard  Morrison  looks  at  two  rival 
schemes  which  hope  to  inject  some  colour  into  the  area 


TELEVISION 


political  situation  and  the  effect 
this  might  have  had  on  its  culture. 
This  rent  over  old  ground  (those 
border  sequences  looked  straight 
ont  of  the  Max  Hastings  Korean 
War  series),  and  the  political 
division  was  of  for  less  moment 
than  that  between  new  and  old, 
between  preservation  of  tradition 
and  progressive  Westernization. 

The  spectacle  of  a  Vienna  Boys 
Choir  of  Korean  children  and 
dancers  practising  traditional  bal¬ 
let  steps  was  faintly  depressing 
when  set  beside  the  wealth  of  local 
culture. 

The  problem  is  that  once  a 
cnltnral  tradition  has  been  broken, 
reviving  it  can  look  like  mere -I 
nostalgia,  and  that  seems  to  be  a] 
danger  here  in  the  shift  of  govern¬ 
ment  funding  from  the  new  back  Id 
the  old.  Rot  Winchester  elicited  1 
some  notable  comments  about  the 
mood  of  Korean  cal  tore  —  more 
sad  than  happy,  one  musician 
conceded.  A  dance  teacher  said  it 
was  “movement  in  stillness”. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Mnich 
Agreement  surfaced  again  in  God  ] 
Bless  You  ,  Mr  Chamberlain 
(BBC2),  a  film  by  Robert  Harris  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  recent  anti- 
British  Channel  4  film;  thin  one 
portrayed  Chamberlain  as  a  mis¬ 
guided  but  firm  and  idealistic 
statesman  who  did  his  best  to 
prevent  war.  Conservative  poli¬ 
ticians  and  former  associates  ar¬ 
gued  the  correctness  of  his: 
delaying  tactics  with  Hitler,  bat  to1 
say  that  “he  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  final  victory”  is, 
even  with  the  generosity  of  hnd- 
sight,  poshing  it  a  bit. 


However  impressive  the 
South  Bank  Board's 
plans  are  for  music- 
making  inside  the 
Festival  Hafl  (dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  Arts  Page  last 
Saturday),  they  may  well  be 
overshadowed  by  the  massive 
schemes  for  redevelopment  out¬ 
side.  Not  before  time,  perhaps. 
For  years,  the  concrete  jungle 
between  Waterloo  Station  and  the 
river  has  been  an  embarrassment 
to  all  those  charged  with  making 
the  South  Bank  a  centre  of  cultural 
excellence. 


It  is  a  concentration  of  brutalist 
architecture  and  puddle-strewn 
walkways,  bereft  of  joy  and 
beauty,  and  humanized  only  to  the 
extent  that  its  vast  ground-level 
concrete  bowls  are  inhabited  by  a 
sad  array  of  dossers,  and  its  main 
pedestrian  link  to  the  West  End 
(the  seedy  Hungerford  Bridge)  has 
turned  into  a  beggars’  Mecca. 
Moreover,  just  next  door  is  the  car 
park  wilderness  around  Jubilee 
flaniww  —  perhaps  the  dimmest 
use  of  river  frontage  in  central 
London. 


Terry  Farrell:  Stanhope’s  architect 


William  Holmes 


Two  ambitions  schemes,  each 
funded  by  powerful  property- 
developing  interests,  now  propose 
to  change  all  this.  The  South  Bank 
Board's  own  plan  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  although  its  major  element 
—  the  construction  of  a  120,000  ft 
roof  to  enclose  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hall,  Purcell  Room  and 
Hayward  Gallery  —  has  yet  to 
receive  planning  permission;  and 
even  one  comparatively  prelimi¬ 
nary  stage  (demolishing  the  ele¬ 
vated  walkways  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Festival  Hafl),  scheduled  to 
begin  a  year  ago,  has  yet  to  start. 
One  reason  for  the  delay  is  that  the 
South  Bank  Board  became 
constitutionally  independent  of 


the  Arts  Council  only  this  ApriL 

The  irony  is  that  the  South  Bank 
Board  has  conceived  for  bolder 
changes  than  those  proposed  when 
the  Festival  Hall  was  controlled  by 
the  supposedly  radical  GLC.  The 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hall  interior  has 
already  been  “theatre-fied”,  and 
the  fashionable  American  acous¬ 
tics  guru  Abe  Melzer  has  been 
called  in  to  suggest  sonic  improve¬ 
ments.  (The  proposal  to  dig  an 
orchestral  pit  is  apparently  still  a 
possibility,  despite  the  QEH’s 
solid  concrete  foundations.) 

Catering  and  shopping  facilities 
inside  the  Festival  Hall  have  been 
extended,  a  new  restaurant  (given 
the  droll  title  “Review”)  opens 
this  month  and,  on  the  few 
summer  evenings  available  in 
London,  a  brave  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  the  river  frontage  at 
least  a  semblance  of  continental 
cafe  life. 


Garden.  The  £50  million  project  is 
backed  by  Stanhope  Properties, 
which  is  also  developing  the 
Charing  Cross  site  directly  opp¬ 
osite  across  the  river,  and  the 
architect  is  Terry  Farrell,  creator 
of  the  “eggcup”  TV-am  studios. 
With  the  area  from  the  Festival 
Hafl  to  Waterloo  Bridge  enclosed, 
the  way  would  be  open  to  line  the 
walkways  with  as  many  restaur¬ 
ants,  bars  and  sock  shops  as  are 
prepared  to  take  up  the  franchise. 

That  is  how  Stanhope  will 
recoup  its  money,  and  if  the 
Channel  Tunnel  terminal  is  built 
at  Waterloo  Station,  the  potential 
market  could  be  enormous.  But 
the  South  Bank  Board  will  benefit 
artistically.  Loo:  for  instance,  the 
vision  of  an  electronic  studio  to 
rival  IRCAM  in  Paris  could  be 
realized. 


The  CHDG  scheme:  a  theatre  complex,  landscaped  gardens,  and  County  Hall  as  a  hotel  and  business  centre 


If  the  grand  “cover-all”  scheme 
goes  through,  the  South  Bank 
could  become  another  Covent 


Meanwhile,  an  equally  bold  but 
entirely  separate  development  is 
proposed  just  a  few  yards  away, 
upstream  of  Hungerford  Bridge. 
Indeed,  the  County  Hall  Dev¬ 
elopment  Group's  plan  to  build  a 
massive  3,400-seal  theatre  (it 
would  be  the  biggest  in  Britain)  on 
what  is  now  the  Jubilee  Gardens 
car  park  —  as  part  of  its  much 
larger  bid  to  develop  County  Hall 
as  a  luxury  hotel,  flats  and 
shopping  complex  —  has  received 
a  somewhat  frosty  reception  from 
the  South  Bank  Board,  perhaps 
because  of  the  similarity  and 
proximity  of  the  two  schemes. 

The  County  Hall  Development 
Group  (CHDG)  is  a  decidedly 
muscular  consortium — London  & 
Metropolitan,  Touche  Remnant, 
New  England  Properties,  and 
.  Lazard  Brothers  are  involved.  But 
the  impetus  for  the  theatre  comes 
from  a  company  which  has  re¬ 
cently  shot  to  extraordinary  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 


capital:  the  Entertainment  Cor¬ 
poration.  If  the  theatre  is  built,  the 
Entertainment  Corporation  will 
lease  it  and.  it  hopes,  fill  it 

It  is  confident  it  can,  not  least 
because  of  its  remarkable  success 
this  summer,  when  a  parade  of 
overseas  dance  companies  drew 
vast  crowds  in  London  (even 
in  rather  obscure  venues  tike  the 
Business  Design  Centre  in  Is¬ 
lington). 

The  potential  London  audience 
for  good  foreign  dance  and  opera 
companies  is  clearly  enormous,  if 
the  right  venue  can  be  found.  But 
for  big  ballet  productions  there  is 
only  one  really  suitable  theatre  — 
the  Coliseum,  and  that  is  occupied 
by  English  National  Opera  for  1 1 
months  each  year. 

Even  the  stage  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House  is  too  small;  neither 
the  Dominion  nor  the  Lyceum  (on 
the  market  earlier  this  year,  and 
controversially  snapped  up  by 
Brent  Walker)  is  really  suitable, 
while  Drury  Lane  is  usually  tied 
up  with  long-running  musicals. 


Originally,  the  Entertainment 
Corporation,  which  once  put  the 
Bolshoi  in  a  tent  in  Battersea  Park, 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
purpose-built  dance  theatre — with , 
enough  dressing  rooms  for  350 
performers  —  on  that  same  Batter¬ 
sea  site.  It  spent  £300,000  on 
feasibility  studies,  only  to  have  the 
idea  swiftly  dismissed  by  Wands¬ 
worth  Council  on  “traffic” 
grounds. 


portfolio  which  it  was  asked  to 
dismantle. 


However,  one  problem  with  the 
theatre  could  again  be  obtaining 
local  authority  approval  (this  time 
it  is  Lambeth  which  must  give  its 
consent).  In  the  end  the  Environ¬ 
ment  Secretary  could  decide  the 
whole  issue. 


So  the  Entertainment  Cor¬ 
poration  offered  its  theatre 
scheme  to  the  County  Hall 
consortium.  A  200-seat 
studio  theatre  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plans,  as  is  a  big 
underground  car  park. 


One  factor  gives  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  Corporation  scheme 
considerable  urgency.  From  1992, 
theoretically  in  the  middle  of  the 
three-year  Royal  Opera  House 
redevelopment,  the  Royal  Opera 
and  Royal  Ballet  need  another 
home. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
London  Residuary  Body,  which 
took  over  many  of  the  duties  of- 
the  Greater  London  Council, 
wants  the  whole  County  Hall/ 
Jubilee  Gardens  future  resolved 
speedily— it  is  the  hottest  political 
potato  in  the  whole  GLC  property 


A  new  3,400-seat  theatre  could 
be  ideal,  and  the  Entertainment 
Corporation  reckons  that  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  having  these  companies  in 
residence  would  do  the  image  of 
its  riverside  theatre  no  harm  at  all. 
But  the  Royal  Opera  House 
management  will  need  convincing 
that  there  will  be  a  theatre  ready 
and  waiting  in  four  years’  time. 
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30  September - 
12  November 


DARTFORD 
NORWICH 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
CANTERBURY 
NORTHAMPTON 
BATH 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
CALL  (023  376)  558 


Your  Jewellers  - 
how  much  is  it  worth.' 


If  your  jewellery  was  valuable 
ten  first  acquired,  it’ s  certain 
have  appreciated  in  value 
Lee.  But  do  you  truly 
predate  everything  you  . 
n?  Or  have  one  or  two 
led  gems  lost  their  sparkle? 

p HA  If  some  of  your  jewellery 
LA  somehow  isn  ’  t  quite  you  these 
ys,  call  Ian  Venture  or  Stephen  Giles  for 
ree  valuation,  whether  you  want  to  sell  at 
cdonornot  Then,  if  you  do  want  to 
jise  its  value,  you  can  enter  it  into  one 
our  popular  monthly  jewellery  sales, 
ere  buyers  and  sellers  alike  enjoy  far 
;ter  deals  than  going  retail  (no  VAT  on 
:  hammer  price  for  a  start).  Closing  date 
entries  for  our  November  sale  is  21st 


Next  Sale: 
lay,  30th  September  at  1 1.00am 

Catalogue  available  now,  price  £3.00 
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KNIGHTSBR1DGE 


Just  across  from  Harrods 


Elementary  mistakes 


ZflE  DOMINIC 


THEATRE 


The  Secret  of 
Sherlock  Holmes 
Wyndham’s 


Jeremy  Paul's  “original  mystery” 
begins  by  offering  a  pleasing  new 
slant  on  the  Holmes-Watsoo 
partnership  —  showing  the  as  yet 
unknown  sleuth  and  the  battle- 
scarred  doctor  as  two  lonely 
bachelors  pooling  their  resources 
to  take  a  lease  on  221b  Baker 
Street.  They  are  very  good  for  each 
other.  Holmes  curbs  Watson's 
rash  spending  and  improves  his 
powers  of  observation;  while  Wat¬ 
son  fills  in  some  of  Holmes's 
general  knowledge  gaps  (total 
ignorance  of  politics  and  astron¬ 
omy)  and  saves  him  from 
succumbing  to  his  “black  fils”  and 
drug  habit.  Also  he  appoints 
himself  as  his  friend's  official 
biographer. 

In  the  short  time  it  takes  for  that 
last  detail  to  emerge.  Holmes  has 
burst  upon  the  criminal  scene  and 
solved  a  string  of  celebrated  cases. 
We  do  not  get  to  hear  about  them; 
nor  are  there  any  more  in  the 
offing.  And  you  glumly  realize  that 
the  nice  bonus  of  added  char¬ 
acterization  is  going  to  be  the 
whole  show.  Its  theme  is  Holmes's 
life  between  cases  —  going  mad 
with  mental  inactivity,  and  leech¬ 
ing  on  to  the  long-suffering  Wat¬ 
son  with  confessions  of  childhood 
miseries  and  compensation  fan¬ 
tasies. 

One  of  those,  his  alleged  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  master  adversary  worthy 
of  his  genius,  is  the  “secret”  of  the 
title:  a  fact  I  disclose  without 
apology,  as  you  cannot  give  away 
the  plot  of  a  plotless  play.  Its  only 


Partners  against  crime:  Edward  Haidwicke  (left)  and  Jeremy  Brett 


actual  events  are  Watson’s  mar¬ 
riage,  and  Holmes's  return  from 
the  dead,  claiming  to  have  spent 
the  three  lost  years  seeking 
enlightenment  in  Tibet. 

Given  Mr  Paul's  view  of  the 
relationship  I  suggest  that  the  true 
explanation  of  Holmes’s  faked 
plunge  down  the  Reichenbach 
Falls  was  jealous  pique  at  Wat¬ 
son’s  unforgivable  rupture  of  the 
Baker  Street  marriage  to  set  up 
bouse  with  a  woman. 

Looking  lonely  on  Patrick  Gar¬ 
land’s  stage,  despite  the  apparition 
of  a  stuffed  Moriarty  and  the 
descent  of  an  Alpine  storm  on  the 
buttoned  leather  furniture,  the 
partners  are  extremely  well 
played.  Jeremy  Brett  works  from  a 
centre  of  brooding  melancholy, 
startlingly  offset  by  cackles  of 


Mephistophelian  laughter  and 
bursts  of  mischief:  as  he  uses  his 
arms,  he  reminds  you  simulta¬ 
neously  of  the  violin  bow  and  the 
cocaine  needle.  Edward  Hard- 
wicke  elevates  Watson  from  docile 
stooge  to  combative  equal  and 
prize  student  sleuth. 

They  would  be  excellent  value  if 
they  had  a  story  to  tell.  Only  a 
Sherlock  insider  tike  Mr  Paul 
could  have  thought  that  the 
legendary  pair  were  interesting 
enough  without  one.  Give  me  the 
work  of  a  rank  outsider  like 
Charles  Marowitz,  whose  Sher¬ 
lock's  Last  Case  shows  the  long- 
suffering  doctor  taking  a  plain 
man's  revenge  on  the  patronizing 
genius. 


Irving  Wardle 


week.  As  soon  as  she  left,  box 
office  takings  plummeted  to 
£60,000. 


THE  TIMES 
ARTS  DIARY 


Out  of  the  nest 


Flowing 

home 


The  Guildhall  library  hopes  to 
take  delivery  next  week  of  the  re¬ 
markable  Rhinebeck  Panorama  of 
the  Thames,  nearly  1 50  years  after 
it  left  these  shores,  ft  is  on  loan  for 
the  Barbican  exhibition  “  Pan¬ 
orama  nia”,  opening  on  November 
3.  The  nine  foot  long  series  of 
drawings,  made  in  1810  by  un¬ 
known  artists,  were  taken  out  of 
the  country  by  the  engraver  Rob¬ 
ert  Havell  when  he  emigrated  to 
America.  He  died  in  1 878  and  they 
disappeared,  to  surface  a  century 
later  in  a  bouse  at  Rhinebeck  on 
toe  Hudson  River,  lining  a  barrel 
containing  ancient  pistols.. 

•  Rising  National  Theatre  actress 
Rebecca  Pidgeon,  who  Is  to  star  in 
toe  company's  production  of  David 
Mamet’s  Speed-  the-  Plough,  which 
opens  on  the  South  Bank  in 


The  eponymous  Nest  of  Nightin¬ 
gales  in  the  title  of  the  Dulwich 
Picture  Gallery's  Gainsborough 
exhibition,  which  opened  this 
week,  were  the  beautiful  ami 
brilliant  Linley  sisters,  Elizabeth 
and  Mary,  immortalized  in  one  of 
Gainsborough's  most  inspired 
portraits.  They  were  the  daughters 
of  the  18th-century  composer 
Thomas  Linley.  Elizabeth  scan¬ 
dalized  Georgian  society  by  elop¬ 
ing  with  R.B.  Sheridan  —  Sir 
Brinsley  Sheridan  is  a  direct 
descendant  The  Linley  name  was 
revived  by  another  descendant. 
Lord  Snowdon,  who  gave  it  to  his 
son  David  in  his  viscountcy,  and 
Snowdon  opened  the  exhibition 
on  Tuesday.  Cabinet-maker  Lin¬ 
ley  came,  too.  The  gallery's  edu¬ 
cation  officer,  Gillian  Wolfe,  has 
commissioned  him  to  make  an 
£8,000  cabinet  for  the  Linley 
Gallery,  based  on  the  kind  Gains¬ 
borough  would  have  used  to  hold 
his  pigments  and  brushes.  “The 
trouble  is,”  said  Wolfe,  “it's  half 
finished  to  be  ready  for  a  banquet 
attended  by  our  patron,  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  York,  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  I  haven't  raised 
any  the  money  to  pay  for  it  yet” 


Box  office:  Madonna  and  Mamet 
Jan  nary,  most  be  thankful  our 
stage  stars  are  not  under  the  box 
office  pressure  which  prevails  on 
Broadway.  It  opened  on  Broadway 
three  months  ago  with  Madonna 
in  Rebecca’s  role,  and  despite 
indifferent  reviews  of  toe  pop 
star’s  performance  the  show  was 
grossing  a  staggering  £240,000  a 


•  Margate  is  to  challenge  Bel¬ 
gium's  monopoly  on  cartoon  festi¬ 
vals.  Knokke,  a  town  on  toe 
Belgian  coast,  has  been  hosting 
international  cartoon  festivals 
since  1962,  and  toe  Cartoonists 
Clnb  of  Great  Britain  wants  to 
fight  hack  with  its  own  event  In 
toe  meantime  it  has  launched  a 
cartoon  competition  that  will  cul¬ 
minate  with  a  prize-giving  at  the 
Savoy  in  December.  I  hope  it  finds 
a  funnier  winning  entry  thaw  this 
year’s  at  Knokke.  Top  prize  went 
to  a  Soviet  sketch  of  two  Russians, 
sitting  in  a  void,  whispering  the 
word  glasnosi  to  each  other. 


Simon  Tait 
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Furniture  all  at  practical  prices. 
FREE  COLOUR  CATALOGUE 

The  Dolls'  Haase  Emporium,  DepLTI 
Dcnb).  tebysfaw,  DBBNB. 

Tel :  I24hrs)  0332  88  32  22 
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Ama _ 5TMPa0NYM.6{PASmAI4 

Conductor:  NICHOLAS  CLEQBURY 
HmEKQ  UP  AG  Aff A  viofo 

£6.50.  £8.50,  54 

Sponsjredbylcctaac*^'^ 


SUNDiW  2  OCTOBER  at  WOp-m- 
CHOIR  OF 

KINGS  COLLEGE  CAMBRIDGE. 

rz^SSSSSS 

_ _ _ requiem 

ENGLKHCHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
OyfcdM  STbPHES  CLEQBURY 
wiHAsn ABIES mpraao  TIMOTHY WtLSO.N cougar  roor 
JOHN  GRAHAM  HALL  tenor  STEPHEN  VARCOEtanrone; 
Boy  Soprano 

£6.50,  £3-50,  £1050. 02-50.  £H.W 
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ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 


TONIGHT 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  ST.  MARTIN  IN  THE  FIELDS 

presents 

MURRAY  PERAfflA 

performing  the 

Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Emperor) 

with 

SIR  NEVILLE  MARRINER 

and  the 

Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 

Saturday  24  September 

ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL  7.30  p.m. 

Thiel  pnoa:  flh.50.  £14.  £13.  £|U.£4.  ih.  £1.50 
Booking:  01-938  J191  ftaen-aOonK  01-928  8800  Cndit  Cmh  « [rn«nr\ 

Sponsored  by  CITICORP  &  CITIBANK  SjftfuZ 


CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
^SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 
Wednesday  next  28  September  —  7.30  pm 
DUKAS:  La  Peri 

MESSIAEN:  Turangaiila  Symphony 

Conductor:  MARK  ELDER 
PETER  DONOHOE,  piano 
CYNTHIA  MILLAR,  ondes  roartenot 
£3.50.  £L«.  £7.50,  £ia  £IZ50,£l500  .UI-V28  5191 .  UC(0l  J»2»  «00> 


Norman  Meadmore  Lid  present*,  at  die  Barbican 

FRIDAY  7  OCTOBER  7.45pm 

THE  BOB  WILBER  BIG  BAND 

BENNY  GOODMAN'S 
HITS  FROM  THE  FORTIES 

directed  by  Bob  Wilber 

with  special  guests  Joanne  Horton,  Buddy  Tate, 
Wanes  Vacbe,  Tommy  Whittle,  Jack  Parnell 
£12.50  £1 1.50  £10  £8  £5.50  01-638  8891  (10-8  daily) 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  HALL 


Queen  Elizabeth  HaQ  Thnrutej  b  October  ■.  7vt5  pm 

Orchestra  of  the  * 

Age  of  Enlightenment  /? 

GUSTAV  LEONHARDT  —  Conductor  V 
ANNER  BYLSMA  —  Violoncello 
CPE  BACH  Sinfonias  lor  wrings  and  winds 
Cdlo  Concetto  in  A  major 
HAYDN:  Svmphonv  No  49  'La  Passjone’ 

MOZART:  Symphony  No  29  in  A  K201 
/12.  /H.50.  n.50.  Cb.50.  £150  Bat  Office  01-928 1191 CCQ1-92SS500 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  HALL  MQND4V 10  OCTOBER  ■<  7.4Spm 

THE  SALOMON  ORCHESTRA 

25th  Anniversary  Concert 

NICHOLAS  BRAITHWA1TE  conductor 
HAYDN:  Symphony  No  99 

GILES  S  WAYNE:  The  Song  of  Leviathan  ( 1st  performance) 
STRAUSS:  Ein  Hddeakben 
X.K5U.  £5.50, £450  Box  Office  (01-928 1191}  CCiOI-928 88001 


BBC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WINTER  SEASON 1988/89 

29  concerts  in  six  series:  Schoenberg. 
Berlioz/Messiaen.  Boulez,  Strauss/Mozart 
Rakhmaninov/Tchaikovsky.New  British  Music 
at  the  Royal  Festival  HalL  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall, 
Barbican  Centre  and  Westminster  Cathedral. 

For  full  details  and  colour  brochure  r*  rrm  ct 
phone  01-927  4296  ±=f SS 


St,  James’s,  Piccadilly 
SanmUy  October  1st,  7  JO  pm 

YOUNG  MUSICIANS 

Charles  Owen  (Piano)  BBC  Finalist 

Soloists  and  Chamber  Orchestra 
Coed  uaor  Jonathan  Del  Mar 
Bach,  Haydn,  Howells  and  Mozart 
Instrument  exhibition  by  Frederick  Phelps  Ltd 
£3  (£1.50)  Bcmlow  Mntical  fawmaan  Loan  Scheme  (Mb2  420748 


7373  EVENINGS  7  30. 
MATS  WEDS  &  BATS  24S 
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"The  Mat  spectacular  Show  me 
West  EM  H»  Seen  to  Years” 
TODAY 
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Sean  am  snaBahle  2a  hoars  7 
tuvaa  wMkthroaBh  FtntCafl  on 
OJ-&S6243&  P««rty  bcw*am»oi- 
2*0  70*1,  SPECIAL  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  15  OCTOBER  at  3  &  8  p-m. 

JOHANN  STRAUSS 
GALA  NIGHT 

■Sf  jUCUUCtVtoa  GEK-tlD^L  STEPHESSW  dxraprtei 

KffiVvj;  STWISS  DANCEKS  in  *e  Cmm*  rfto  _ 

TbeGhriBMMnaeaineSBamtfaaiyaCTgqBjwrraaTtt  Snail 
ft*,  Tao  ReaTtx  V'ma  Too*,  Rajed?  Mr=.T=xis  Ci  Ls3=g  Pdfa, 

ftT^-rp  Rhi;  Dairbc  1»il^  S.-CT  Tg:  Da  T*£=Xzi.  Gi?T  oJX. 

dspeot 

£6.  M.  £7  50,  £»- i !  0.50,  t  U.50,£l  2.50 
ChiWrai  &  OAft  lUfFf^x  «  2  pjs.  pcjxrzasx 

WEMBLEY  GRAND  HALL 
SATURDAY  22  OCTOBER  at  130  p.m. 

Box  Office  01-900  1234 
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gTT^gmgXrr.TGssmeKge' AND  MANY  MOKE. 


FRIDAY  21st  OCTOBER  7w45  ■ 

inaswriihop wkhECO  _  - • . 

MOZART  -  HAYDN  -  PACHELBEL 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
Caoduaon  STEUART  BEDFORD  - 
Piano:  ALLAN  SCHILLER 
Trumpet:  JOHN  WALLACE  .  . 


JtQf  .401.  r»  :>*■'.  iIki  i ' 
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PjfTlrihri  . . . . . . 

Mozart _ PIANO  CONCERTO  NO  JO  IN  D  MINOR 

Haydn _ TRUMPET  CONCERTO  IN  E  FLAT 

Mozart _  SYMPHONY  NO.40  IN  GAUPfORILSSB 


£550  S&SQ  OJA  £11 ELL50  £1JJ0  from  HaD 
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MONDAY  NEXT  2£th  SEPTEMBER  730 

0fftk  masauciaioc  wkfaNSO 

VIA  TCHAIKOVSKY 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  . 

BAND  OF  THE  SCOTS  GUARDS 
Conductor.  ANTHONY  INGLIS  Piano:  PHILIP  MARTIN 
The  Sleeping  Beamy*  Wata,  'Swan  Lake*  Sate,  '  " 

PbooConcertPnoJ,‘Ma»cn»AB8ato>,'I1»NMaadher9dtf 
Overmre,  1812  (WITH  CANNON  &  MORTAR  EFFECTS) 


£450  £6  £750 £950 £1050 £12  £1350  £n»D  Hall 


FRIDAY  14  OCTOBER  at  130  p  JU. 

BARBARA  COOK 
IN  CONCERT 

Kith  d»  Royal  PhStennomc 
Black  Hone  Pops  Orchestra 
Gou&nomWiiQy  Harper  &  David  Arnold 


FRIDAy  21  OCTOBER  at  130  p-n 

CITY  OF  LONDON  SINFONIA 

—  Esadd _ ARRIVAL  OFTHEQUEENOFSHEBA 

iff&h  Mozart _ EINEKLHNENACHTMUSK 


P  Mozart _ — EINEKLEINENACErrMUaK 

Mozart - „..«HAN0  CONCERTO  No  21,  K467 

Vhaldi - - - THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

Cooductor  IAN  WATSON _  ,  „ 

PHUPFECASSARDpiiDO  ANDREW W/DXD4S0N  note 

£550,  £650,  £7.50,  Q.50,  £1150.  £11-50,  £12.50 
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SUNDAY  30tfa  OCTOBER  7  JO 

GRAND  OPERA  NIGHT 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  GRAHAM  THOMAS  NASH 
Soprano:  MARILYN  HILL  SMITH 
Town PETER  BRONDER 
Badune:  JOHN  CASHMORE 

FANFARE  TRUMPETERS  FROM  THE  WELSH  GUARDS 
STEPHEN  JACKSON  SINGERS 
Ovramre  DreMeatuainger,  Cbonzs  ofthe  Hebrew  ShM» 
ton  Nabscco,  Grand  Chonu  fiom  Aida,  Dnet  from  Tto  Bearf 
5sbea,  ARIAS  AND  CHORUSES  from  La  BoMme,  The  Ember 
of  Sevffie,  Cannen,  Faust,  L’Efisfr  tTamore  aad  Prface  Igor 


DOUBLE  ACT 


CAN-CAN 

DONNA  MCKtJGHNBE 
MILO  BERNARD 

trSHEA  ALANE 
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Songs  for  the  lost 
souls  of  the  night 


SU2ANNE  TENNER 


ROCK 


TJe  surreal  images  ana  wry 

observations  which  typify  Tom 

Waitssrecent material  have fitsb  - — _ 

me  breathed  into  them  on  Big  Tom  Waita  Big  Time  (Island 
Thae,  an  artful  live  album  which  !7^4) 
is  also  the  soundtrack  to  an  ™dy  Newman  Land  of 
eponymous  movie,  premiered  at  (Warner  Bros  WX21 2) 

the  Edinburgh  Film  Festival  last 
month. 


Bg  Country  Peace  in  our  Time 
(Mercury  MBRH 130) 

Level  42  Staring  at  the  Sun 
(Poiydor  POLH50) 

Tafit  Talc  Spirit  of  Eden 
(Partophone  PCS0 105) 


day  Pied  Piper  of 
Hameim,  Waits  exerts  a  perennial 
“Sdhation.  As  he  rings  in  his 
impossibly  guttural,  deadbeat 
voice,  a  host  of  odd  characters 
from  the  downside  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dream  are  conjured  to  life, 
shuffling  and  jigging  along  in  his 
wake.  Here  come  the  drunks  a«d 
the  bums,  the  lost  souls  of  the 
night  and  the  cracked  fun¬ 
damentalist  preacher  of  “Down  in 
the  Hole”  who  reassur¬ 

ingly  that  “Jesus  is  always  going 
for  the  big  picture,  but  he's  always 


which  people  Randy  Newman’s 
songs  are  drawn  from  somewhere 
much  nearer  to  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  Land  af  Dreams 
acquaints  us  with  the  thoughts  and 
.philosophies  of  a  redneck,  self- 
made  man  •  in  “Roll  with  the 
Punches”,  an  acquisitive,  up- 
wardly-mobile  rap  star  in  the 
waspish  hip-bop  pastiebe 
“Mastennan  &  Baby  J”,  and  a 
died-ic-ifte-wool  patriot  in  “Fol¬ 
low  the  Flag”.  Unusually  too,  a 
‘large  chunk  of  the  album  is 


,  _  ,  .  autobiographical,  recalling  his 

tortMDigmcture,  but Tie  s  always  days  as  a  child  growing  up  in  New 
there  to  help  us  out  of  the  little  Orleans  (“Dixie  Flyer”,  “New 

Orleans"). 

Despite  accumulating  a  tremen¬ 
dous  fond  Of  critical  aerfaim, 
Newman  has  so  for  avoided 
popular  detection  in  Britain,  apart 
from  a  blip  registered  around  the 
time  of  his  big  American  hit,  the 
irritating  and  misundpriaopd  sat¬ 
ire  “Short  People”. 

One  reason  may  be  that  for  all 
the  eloquence  of  his  observational 
style,  his  singing  has  a  wet, 
adenoidal  quality  that  can  grate  on 
the  nerves,  particularly  on  songs 
like  “Falling  in  Love”,  where  he 
sounds  like  an  anaemic  Huey 
Lewis,  or  the  twee  “Something 
Special”. 

He  is  at  his  best  when  he  allows 
some  of  the  idiosyncrades  of  his 
lyrical  style  to  spill  over  into  his 
music,  notably  on  the  song  “Four 
Eyes” —a  vivid  description  of  the 
childish  horrors  of  his  first  day  at 
school  —  which  is  lent  an  engross¬ 
ing,  nightmarish  quality  by  a 
string  section. 

Big  Country  has  long  had  the 


jams  too’ 

Apart  from  a  new  studio  track, 
the  achingly  melancholic  “Falling 
Down”  and  a  masterly  version  of 
“Strange  Weather”  (written  for 
Marianne  Faithful),  the  perfor¬ 
mances  are  of  songs  culled  from 
his  last  three  albums  —  Swordfish- 
trombone,  Rain  Dogs  and  Franks 
Wild  Years.  Waits  is  not  afraid  to 
let  his  arrangements  breathe,  and 
the  vibrant  renditions  of  “16 
Shells”  “Big  Black  Mariah'7 
“Telephone  Cali  from  Istanbul” 
and  “Gun  St  Girl”  sound  at  once 
grippingly  urgent  and  perilously 
loose. 

With  his  junkyard-equipped 
psycho-blues  t»nd  in  tow.  Waits 
has  been  mining  this  seam  for  as 
long  as  most  people  care  to 
remember,  and  if  by  now  it  all 
sounds  a  touch  familiar  he  retains 
a  remarkable  talent  for  extracting 
romantic  narrative  from  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  on  the  margins. 

In  contrast,  the  characters 


firepower  to  tackle  American 
MTV  rock  bead  on,  but  has  in  the 
past  resisted  the  temptation  to  go 
the  whole  hog,  one  assumes  on 
sounds  of  taste.  However,  with 
Peace  in  av  Time  the  band  has 
finally  slipped  the  leash,  hiring  the 
producer  Peter  Wolf  (of  Heart  and 
Starship  fame)  and  leading  off 
with  a  single,  “King  of  Emotion”, 
that  is  an  undisguised  heavy  ropk 
anthem  in  the  dassic  power  chord 
and  cowbell  vein. 

Nor  has  Big  Country  evaded  the 
primary  law  of  rock  band  dynam¬ 
ics  which  states  that  sooner  or 
later  groups  with  two  lead  guitar¬ 
ists  will  start  to  sound  like 
Wishbone  Ash,  and  “Thousand 
Yard  Stare”  is  built  round  an 
uncomfortably  familiar,  twiddly, 
dual  guitar  pail.  “From  Here  to 
Eternity”  features  the  giritars-as- 
bagpipes  routine,  and  the  lyrics 
throughout  are  suffused  by  the 
usual  touches  of  well-meaning, 
COd-Cdtic  mysticism. 

It  is  an  album  which  plainly 
reveals  the  group  in  its  true 
colours  while  offering  nothing 
beyond  the  statements  of  its  last 
three  releases. 

Level  42*s  revamped  line-up 
sees  the  brothers  Phil  and  Boon 
Gould  replaced  by  the  drummer 
Gary  Husband  (formerly  with 
Allan  Holdsworth)  and  the  guitar¬ 
ist  Alan  Murphy  (formerly  with 
Go  West).  If  anything,  on  Staring 
at  the  San,  these  personnel 
rhangps  have  beefed  up  the 
group’s  distinctive  sound,  most 
notably  on  the  romping  single 
“Heaven  in  my  Hands”. 

But  while  Level  42  tends  to 


shine  out  among  the  dross  of  Top 
of  the  Pops,  listening  to  a  whole 
album  of  its  brilliantly-performed 
blend  of  commercial  pop-funk  is  a 
bit  like  eating  a  surfeit  of  Milky 
Bars.  There  is  a  cloying  cu¬ 
mulative  effect  to  numbers  like 
“Two  Hearts  Collide",  a  routine 
love  song  with  an  unusually  pretty 
chorus,  or  “Over  There”,  with  its 
dap-happy  bass  line  and  obvious 
lyric  about  a  soldier  of  fortune 
who  discovers  that  “the  glory  of 
battle  is  the  myth”. 

Talk  Talk,  the  group  which  has 
maintained  its  near-invisible  pro¬ 
file  despite  flirting  with  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  charts  since  1982, 
returns  to  the  fray  with  Spoil  of 

It  is  an  engrossing,  modem 
“head”  album,  the  kind  of  record¬ 
ing  that  Pink  Floyd  never  became 
quite  heavy  enough  to  make,  and 
features  a  varied  cast  of  dozens 
including  jazz  alumni  such  as 
Danny  Thompson  (bass)  and 
Henry  Lowther  (trumpet)  together 
with  Nigel  Kennedy  (violin)  and 
the  choir  of  Chelmsford 
Cathedral. 

The  six  tracks  are  strung  to¬ 
gether  in  a  way  which  suggests  a 
“concept”  may  be  involved,  al¬ 
though  the  pretentious  and  mostly 
inaudible  lyrics  make  it  hard  to 
judge  whether  this  is  the  case. 

It  begins  with  the  tense,  min¬ 
imalist  quiet  of  “The  Rainbow", 
which  is  shattered  by  harsh  gusts 
of  bluesy  sound  from  Mark  Fet- 
t  ham’s  over-driven  harmonica. 
Peaks  of  crystalline  noise  and 
troughs  of  near-silence  ensue  as 
the  group  deploys  the  many 
instruments,  though  principally 
guitar  and  drums,  with  meticulous 
control  and  patience,  gradually 
chiselling  out  a  grand  musical 
sculpture  from  the  cold  granite 
rockface. 


David  Sinclair  pied  piper  of  the  junkyard:  Tom  Waits,  V  ^singing  in  his  inimitable,  gruff  style  on  Big  Time 
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Vivid  vocal  portraits 


Schubert  Ueder 

Baker/Johnson  (Hyperion  CD 
J33001) _ 

With  a  generous  and  revelatory 
recital  of  Schubert’s  Goethe  and 
SdnUer  settings,  Janet  Baker 
breaks  the  champagne  bottle  over 
one  of  the  most  important  record¬ 
ing  projects  of  the  half-cmttnry. 

Graham  Johnson  has  devised 
for  Hyperion  a  long-term  aeries 
which,  by  the  time  Schubert's 
bicentenary  b  npon  ns  in  1997,  wifl 
have  documented  every  one  of  the 
composer’s  600 songs.  It  has  never 
beat  done  before.  Fischer-Dieskau 
came  pretty  near  it,  bat  omitted 
those  songs  suitable  for  female 
voice  alone.  By  a  nice  twist  of 
irony*  it  was  Baker  who  should 
have  filled  the  gaps  if  only  EMI 
had  seen  fit  to  release  her  from  her. 
then  exclusive  contract  now  his¬ 
tory's  imbalance  is  being 
redressed. 

Documentation  fa  hardly  the 
word:  Johnson’s  schema  fa  neither 

Cabaret  Classics 
Gomez/Constatte.  Urncom- 
Kancbana  DKP(CD)  9065 

Britten:  Pad  Bunyan  Plymouth 
Musk:  Sertes/Bnmelle.  Virgin  VCD 
7  9071 0-2  (two  CDs) _ 

One  could  easily  lose  sight  of  Jill 
Gomez’s  record  as  yet  another 
instance  of  the  genlrification  of 
cabaret*  but  that  would  be  a  great 
pity,  since  this  is  a  beautifully  sung 
recital  of  music  both  appealing 
and  curious.  Only  seven  of  the  17 
numbers,  those  by  Schoenberg 
and  Satie,  were  in  feet  written  tor 
ladies  in  top  hats  in  smoky  cellars, 
but  though  the  Schoenberg  songs 
are  no  more  than  naughty  ephem¬ 
era,  one  might  well,  wonder  alter 
this  performance  if  Satie  ever 
wrote  anything  better  than  his 
waltz-song  “Je  tc  veux". 


RECITALS 


mnstadogical  nor  chronotoglcaL 
As  a  re-creator  par  excellence,  his 
way  fa  to  build  the  archives  with 
vocal  portraits  of  a  wide  range  of 
ringers.  It  fa  a  entirely  Schuber- 
tin  approach,  no  less  (me  to  the 
creative  methods  ef  the  composer 
than  that  “interplay  of  great  and 
small,  light  and  shade,  major  and 
minor”  which  Johnson  promises 
will  inspire  bis  long-term 
programming,  and  which,  indeed, 
enlivens  this  first  votarae. 

Rarities,  previously  shunted 
earfier  or  fatter  venabos  of  classics, 
and  the  more  familiar  songs  inter- 
fertflize  each  other  in  a  recital  as 
enriching  to  listen  to  as  it  mast 
have  been  to  plan.  Thirteen- 
minnte  epics  like  Schiller’s  “Die 
Enwtixng”,  tougher  challenges 
like  the  unwieldy  “Der  FlAchtiing” 
and  “Der  Alpenjager”  take  their 
turn  with  the  later,  more  complex 
“An  den  Mood”  and  the  earlier. 


Jill  Gomez:  appealing  and  carious 


Of  the  other  two  composers. 
Zemlinsky  is  represented  by  three 
songs  (from  his  Op  27)  that  take 
just  a  flavour  of  cabaret  into  the 
drawing  room,  and  Weill  is  for 
•  once  de-Brechted  with  a  selection* 
of  songs  from  the  1934  Paris  show 


simpler  tiptoeing  settings  of  “Das 
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Baker's  insight  and  ardour  in 
“Der  Alpeqjfiger”  (a  song  which 
the  anti-bloodsports  brigade 
should  tafcg  as  their  anthers) 
malreg  it  seem  incredible  that  the 
song  dwnH  ever  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  oat  of  hand.  At  times,  she 
is  a  little  austere  in  her  approach: 
“Amalia”,  Schiller’s  counterpart 
to  Gretchea,  fa  more  restrained 
titan  the  mask  suggests.  And, 
although  she  captures  exactly  the 
smiling  strength  of  “Der  Fischer”, 
the  voice  fa  more  instinctively  at 
ease  in  the  sombre  songs  of 
yearning  (“Erster  Verinst”)  or 
determination  (“Der  Pilgrim”). 

Johnson  fa  a  characteristically 
astnte  accompanist,  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  searching  essays  and  notes 
which  for  surpass  the  normal 
sketchy  compact  disc  enclosures, 
and  offer  worthy  support  to  what 
will  donbdess  become  an  invalu¬ 
able  archive. 

Hilary  Finch 

Marie  Galante  and  from  three  of 
the  Broadway  musicals.  Gomez’s 
performances  are  all  the  better  for 
her  refusal  to  pretend  she  is 
anything  but  a  “classical”  singer  in 
foU,  rapturous  voice,  and  John 
Constable’s  deft,  straight-laced 
accompaniments  have  their  own 
charm  in  this  repertory. 

Weill  on  Broadway  is  not  so  for 
from  Britten  nearby  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  first  recording  of  Paul 
Bunyan  reminds  us.  As  I  men¬ 
tioned  when  this  cast  performed 
the  piece  recently  at  Aldeburgh,  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have 
American  voices  in  such  an  oddly 
American  work,  and  the  recording 
can  be  recommended  to  those 
keen  to  ponder  what  Britten  might 
have  become  as  a  New  Yorker. 

Paul  Griffiths 


It  is  understandable  for  an  or¬ 
chestra  with  a  new  principal 
conductor  to  want  to  celebrate  a 
new  era  by  rushing  out  a  few 
recordings.  But  I  wonder  whether 
Riccardo  Chailly  and  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  will,  a 
few  years  hence,  look  bade  on 
these  recordings  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Manfred  Symphony  and  Brahms's 
First  Symphony  with  slight  regret. 

There  is  much  that  is  potent  the 
new  Halianate  punchiness,  for 
instance,  which  invests  the  fogal 
passages  and  shock  chords  of  the 
Manfred  finale  with  a  whipcrack 
impact  one  would  not  normally 
associate  with  the  aristocratic 
Amsterdam  sound;  the  plump 
arching  of  dynamics  which  Chailly 
encourages,  and  the  contrasting 
touches  of  delicate  sweetness 
which  lighten  the  Brahms’s  An¬ 
dante  and  the  Manfred  Scherzo; 
the  stylish  execution  of  notorious 
conducting  tests  like  the  accelerat¬ 
ing  pizzicato  build-up  to  the 
Brahms's  finale.  And  in  both 
discs,  too,  there  is  an  evident 
eagerness  in  the  playing. 

But  this  orchestra’s  “sound”  is  a 
precious  heritage  which  should  be 
guarded  jealously.  In  Manfred, 
particularly,  there  is  an  oddly 
unfocused  quality  to  the  record¬ 
ing,  which  perhaps  indicates  that 
the  Decca  engineers  have  not 
come  to  terms  with  the  Concertge¬ 
bouw  acoustics. 

Chailly  dearly  favours  a  snarl¬ 
ing,  hard  brass  sound  —  but  in 
places  like  the  storming  apothe¬ 
osis  of  the  Manfred  first  move¬ 
ment,  the  overall  texture  rather 
splinters  under  the  pressure  of  too- 
prominent  brass. 

Again,  at  the  announcement  of 
the  Brahms  finale's  great  theme, 
the  amount  of  prominence  alloted 
to  incidental  woodwind  detail 
seems  unrealistic.  Then  there  is 
the  irritating  wrong  note  in  the 
first  brass  chorale  of  the  same 
movement  —  a  tiny  blip,  but  it 
should  have  been  picked  up  -  and 
some  slightly  sloppy  ensemble  on 
the  big  tutti  chords  in  Manfreds 
introduction. 


Auspicious  if 
not  brilliant 


CLASSICAL 


Brahms:  Symphony  M0 1;  Academic  Festival  Overtore 
Concertgebouw/ChaiBy.  Decca  421  295-2  (one  CD) 

Tchaikovsky:  Manfred  Symphony  Concertgebouw/Chailly.  Decca  421 
441-2  (one  CD) 

Tchaikovsky:  VioGn  Concerto.  Prokofiev:  VioKn  Concerto  No  1 
Zimmermann,  Berlin  PO/MaazeL  EMI  EL7  49758 1  (one  LP) 

SfoeOus:  Symphonies  3, 5  Helsinki  PO/Berglund.  EMl  CDC7  49175  2  (one 
CD) 

Dvorak:  Symphony  No  4;  Ten  Bibficai  Songs  Rayner  Cook,  SNO/JSrvi. 
Chandos  CHAN  8608  (one  CD)  _  * _ 


So  the  discs  must  be  rated  as  an 
auspicious,  but  not  quite  brilliant, 
start  to  the  partnership. 

Frank  Peter  Zimmermann  is  the 
latest  bright  young  violinist  to  hit  * 
the  international  scene.  A  German 
in  his  early  twenties,  he  is  not 
unlike  his  compatriot  Anne 
Sophie  Mutter  in  his  silky,  gen¬ 
erally  light  tone,  though  not  yet  in 
feat  lady's  league  when  it  comes  to 
subtle  variation  of  timbre  or 
interpretative  imagination. 

When  the  opening  movement  of 
J»e  Tchaikovsky  concerto  breaks 
free  of  a  rather  odd  rubato  habit  (a 
tendency  to  pull  up  runs  sharply 
on  the  penultimate  note)  it  takes 
flight  with  impressive  fluency  and 
lyrical  grace,  though  there  are 
moments  when  the  intonation  is 
questionable. 

.  The  slow  movement,  too,  has 
some  delightful  phrasing  ideas. 
But  the  finale  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  bristle  in  the  fast  passagework, 
and  the  second  subject  lacks  the 
necessary  stamping  vigour. 

Prokofiev’s  Concerto  No  1  is 
altogether  more  convincing; 
Zimmermann  revels  in  the  high, 
ethereal  rhapsodic  writing  of  the 
outer  movements  (where  Maazel's 


alert  handling  of  the  Berlin  Phil¬ 
harmonic  adds  to  the  beauty);  and 
the  Vivacissimo  scherzo,  though 
devoid  of  any  sardonic  bite,  is 
mercurially  done. 

The  Helsinki  Philharmonic' 
should  play  Sibelius  well,  but  their 
accounts  of  the  Third  and  Fifth 
Symphonies  under  Paavo  Beig- 
lund  are  surprising  as  well  as  good: 
the  Finnish  spirit,  so  often  por¬ 
trayed  (by  Sibelius,  anyway)  as 
stoic,  brooding  or  battling  for 
survival,  emerges  here  with  al¬ 
most  a  jolly  face. 

Of  course,  the  Third  Symphony 
is  probably  Sibelius's  most  Angst - 
free:  a  rustic  idyll  shot  through 
with  Sibelius's  brand  of  quirky 
modalism  (to  say  nothing  of  what 
the  sleeve-note  intriguingly 
describes  as  “Finno-Ugric 
shamanist  drum-beating”). 

The  Helsinki  PO’s  generally 
light-footed  performance  —  en¬ 
tranced  by  a  slightly  misty  record¬ 
ing  quality  —  emphasizes  this 
optimistic  side.  There  is  plenty  of 
discipline  in  the  way  the  strings 
knuckle  down  to  the  quintessen¬ 
tial  Sibelian  mo  to  perpetuo  pas¬ 
sages,  but  also  some  particularly 
characterful  woodwind  solo  work 


in  the  delightful  middle  move¬ 
ment. 

Some  may  fed  BergJuruTs  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Fifth  to  be  too 
jolly:  the  work  was,  after  all, 
forged  during  the  Hist  World 
War,  yet  here  there  is  a  crucial  lack 
of  intensity,  particularly  in  the 
gathering  certainty  of  the  finale. 

The  first  movement  is  for  more 
satisfactorily  built  up,  but  the 
glory  of  this  performance  is  really 
the  magical  gentleness  of  the  flute 
duets,  horn  chords  and  pizzicato 
string  passages  in  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  Not  then,  a  performance 
for  those  who  want  epic  beef  in 
Sibelius;  for  that,  tum  to  Karajan. 

Meanwhile  we  will  torn  to 
Neeme  Jarvi,  whose  sudden 
evacuation  from  the  principal 
conductoiship  of  the  Scottish 
National  Orchestra  appears  not 
seriously  to  have  dented  his 
evident  aspiration  to  record  every 
symphony  written  in  Eastern 
Europe  during  the  last  150  years. 

Although  the  SNO  violins  have 
certain  moments  of  crisis  in  the 
stratosphere,  his  new  recording  of 
Dvorak’s  Fourth  Symphony  is 
welcome:  straightforward  in  inter¬ 
pretation  though  by  no  means 
bereft  of  character,  it  reminds  us 
how  many  lyrical  jewels  are 
hidden  in  Dvorak  pieces  that, 
inexplicably,  almost  never  reach 
the  concert  halL 

This  is  the  symphony  that  was 
written  under  the  spell  of  Wagner, 
though  —  not  unexpectedly  —  it  is 
weakest  where  it  is  trying  to 
rewrite  the  Pilgrims’  Chorus,  and 
strongest  where  Dvorak  produces 
a  tune  of  such  seemingly  artless 
beauty  that  it  could  come  from  no 
other  pen. 

The  second  subjects  of  both 
outer  movements  qualify  in  this 
category.  The  filler  is  that  earnest 
collection,  the  Ten  Bibficai  Songs; 
Brian  Rayner  Cook  gives  a  typi¬ 
cally  whole-hearted  and  strongly 
enunciated  performance. 

Richard  Morrison 


Street  noises;  tyres  squeal:  a  car 
door  opens  and  slams  shut. 
“BarWST  „ 

“Bienvenue . . .  c  est  Joe. 

And  so  began  my  favourite 
world  music  record  of  foe  yean 
World  music?  Isn't  that  some¬ 
thing  you  find  in.  Arena  docu- 

mentarics?  Something  to  do  wth 

Africa?  Well,  if  white  men  can  smg 

the  blues,  I  see  no  reason  wfcy.a  it>- 
year-o Id  French  girl  delivenng  a 
lyric  abut  a  taxi  d^verwhobstens 
to  Xavier  Cugat  and  Yma  Sumac 
shouldn't  qualify  as  world  music. 

Atrart  from  that,  in  an  “ttra- 
critiSl  world, “Joelc Taw" mv* 
be  the  least  disliked  single  ot  the 
vear  Everyone  loves  its  cha^cha 

rhythm  S  la-fa 

snobs  to  those  whose  last  piuchase 

of  French  pop 
either  Francoise  , 

les  Gareons  et  ies  HHes  or  Jane 
Btrkin  aod  Serge  Trouts  Je 
TAiroe,  Moi  Non  Plus  . 

Vanessa  Paraf*.  be’“! 
school  and.  so  &r  as  one  taows, 

having  yet  to  appear ,n  a  .-e 

Polanfki  W  s 

Francoise  than 

her  follow-up  si^e  makes 

that  “Joe  le  Taxi  waS-MMUyn  et 

folly  modulated 

air  of  cool  mystery-  If) J  w ^ 

it’s  all  about  Monroe  a na 


Defining  new  boundaries 


international 


Vanessa  Paratfis  M&J  (Poiydor 
POLD5232) 

Astor  PiazzoSa  Tango:  Zero  Hour 
AN  8723) 


Penmrin  Cafe  Orchestra  When  in 
Rome  (Editions  EG  EG  ED  56) 

Harold  Budd  The  White  Arcades 
(Land  03) 

EnnfoMorrieone  Chamber  Music 
(Virgin/Venture  VE  24) 

Original  Soundtrack  Frantic 
(Etektra  960  7B2)  _ 


“Marilyn  peint  sa  bouche . . .  elle 
pense  A  John  . . .  rien  qu’a  John", 
she  sings.  Unfortunately  there  is 
also  an  English  version,  with  a 
clumsy  lyric  (“Marilyn  peint  sa 
bouche”  mysteriously  becomes 
“Marilyn  was  a  Russian”)  and  a 
crawky  vocal  which  simply  proves 
that  by  and  large,  people  sound 
better  in  their  first  language. 

Sadly  too.  the  rest  of  M&J.  her 
debut  album,  fails  to  live  uptothe 
promise  of  the  two  singles.  “Chat 
Ananana”  -  a  phonetic  pun  on  the 
eariy-Seventies  rock-revival  group 
Sira  Na  Na,  perhaps?  prov« 
That  a  song  about  one’s  pineapple 
St  can  ph^Wy  be  set  to  an 

arrangement  ittembling  a  laun¬ 
dered  and  starched  version  of  the 
Rroiherhood  of  Breath's  Soweto 

ff  ™  bm  Franck  LangoJfT  Jim^c) 
and’  Etienne  Roda-Gil  (words) 
really  owe  it  to  themselves  and 


Mile  Paradis  to  try  harder.  Other¬ 
wise.  I  fear  that  “Joe  le  Taxi”  will 
go  down  in  pop  history  as  one  of 
the  nicest  of  all  one-hit  wonders  — 
—  alongside,  say,  Nonna  Tanega's 
“Walking  My  Cat  Named  Dog". 

Elsewhere'  in  world  music. 
Sting's  new  label  makes  its  debut 
with  a  batch  of  releases  including 
Astor  Piazzolla’s  Tango:  Zero 
Hour.  Recordings  of  the  brilliant 
Argentinian  button-accordionist 
and  composer  have  hitherto  been 
elusive;  this  one.  featuring  the 
superlative  quintet  which  Piazz- 
olla  brought  to  the  Almeida 
Festival  three  or  four  years  ago,  is 
fully  representative  of  his  tech¬ 
nically  astounding,  emotionally 
devastating  “new  rango”  music. 

Not  a  world  away  from 
Piazzolla  comes  Yomo  Toro,  a 
Puerto  Rican  player  of  the  guitar- 
tike  coatro,  who  made  a  name  for 


Vanessa  Paradis:  one  fait  wonder? 

himself  in  New  York  salsa  circles 
in  the  Seventies.  Fanky  Jibaro 
delves  back  before  salsa,  to  the 
vivacious  but  gentler  Afro-Ouban 
style  known  as  charanga,  with  an 
ensemble  featuring  violin,  bass, 
permission  and  a  subtle  syn¬ 
thesizer  backing  Toro's  deft  solos. 

For  a  bunch  of  middle-class 
English  kids,  the  Penguin  Caffe 
Orchestra  succeed  amazingly  well 
in  capturing  the  vibrant  essence  of 
South .  American  music.  Recent 
converts  will  find  in  When  In 
Rome,  recorded  at  the  Festival 
Hall  last  year,  the  chance  to 
encounter  their  version  of  “Giles 
Famaby's  Dream”  recast  in  the 
style  of  Los  Paraguayos  —  an 
arrangement  which,  when  orig¬ 


inally  released  in  1976,  convinced 
me  that  here  was  an  ensemble 
worth  keeping  an  eye  on. 

Once  a  staWemate  of  the  Pen¬ 
guins  on  Brian  Eno's  Obscure 
Records,  the  American  composer 
Harold  Budd  qualifies  as  a  "world 
musician”  only  by  virtue  of  being 
otherwise  unclassifiable.  The 
White  Arcades,  released  on  Eno's 
latest  label,  features  the  now 
familiar  sound  of  Budd's  echo¬ 
laden  piano  drifting  in  elegant 
introspection  against  shimmering 
synthesizer  washes,  tike  Keith 
Jarrett  lost  in  deep  space. 

His  pioneering  soundtrack  work 
on  Sergio  Leone's  spaghetti  west¬ 
erns  made  Ennio  Momcone  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  world  music 
movement,  able  to  call  on  a 
repertoire  of  musical  gesture  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  rain  forests  to  the 
Renaissance,  from  Stravinsky  to 
the  Shadows.  Chamber  Masic, 
though,  is  something  else:  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  slightly  self-conscious  com- . 
positions  for  various  instrumen¬ 
tations,  including  an  ensemble  of 
1 1  violins.  But  Momcone’s 
particular  gift  is  for  we  might  call 
applied  music,  which  is  why  the 
swooning  orchestral  melodies  and 
funky  bass-guitar  of  his  latest 
soundtrack,  to  Polanski's  Frantic, 
are  both  more  satisfying  and. 
ultimately,  more  significant. 

Richard  Williams 
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.uui  km i  Weill ' 


PORTRAIT OF 
MICHAEL 
THS0II  THOMAS 


m 


m 


■}-)l  AST  1: 1  i\V0  RIvS-  r 


nfthe  Olympic  title  with  a  Japan  leafluroupA- 


i  irnnqu 
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THE  WEEK  AHEAP 


THEATRE 


LONDON 


BAIXAND&DouWettftofthTfflers 

a i  Dave  Draper,  presented  by 
etro  Theatre  Company-  ^ 

Battersea  Arts  CwitoBjUwender 

Hffl,  SW11  (01-223  2223).  Opens 
Thurs. 

BOB’S  DYLAN:  Edinburgh  Fringe 
First  award-winner.  Bob  Kingdom 
as  poet  Dylan  Thomas. 

Etcetera  Theatre,  Oxford  Arms, 

265  Camden  High  Street,  NW1  (01* 
4824857).  Opens  Tues. 

DRV  ROT:  Brian  Rix,  Derek 
Griffiths,  Etspet  Gray.Richard 
Vernon,  Nick  Wiflon,  Derek  JM 
in  John  Chapman  farce  which  was 
first  a  hit  in  1954. 

Lyric,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W1(01- 
437  3686).  Previews  today,  Mon, 
Tues.  Opens  Wed. 

THE  PUBLIC!  Postponed  horn  last 

week;  Gerard  Mwphy  ftgtte  the 

company  directed  by  Uttz  m 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca  s  most 

notorious  play,  overfly  homosexual 

in  theme.  _  „  .  _  . 
Theatre  Royal  .StratfoTOEasL 
Gerry  Raffles  Square.  > E 15  (01-534 
0310).  Previews  from  Mon.  Opens 
Octi 

THE  RELAPSE:  British  Actors’ 

Theatre:  Kate  O’Mara,  Roy^ 

Marsden,  Richard 

Adamson, SatwMFrankljmana 

I  John  Chalks,  directed  by  Peter 
VVoodwanL  in^  Vanbrugh 
comedy.  Touring  nationally  from 

S^ondTheafre.TheGrewi, 

Richmond  (01-940  0088).  Opens 
Mon. _ _ _ — 

OUT  OF  TOWN _ 

iS^arint  (0256  465566).  Opens 
Thurs. 


ssswsssgK  |  Tiiirmine  into  the  Ring 

Wed.  Opens  Thurs. 

PLYMOUTH:  Macbeth:  OrdwU 
Theatre’s  production  will  tour  the 

Southwest _ 

Drum,  Theatre  Royal  (0752 
669595).  Opens  Mon. 

TAUNTON:  Tl»  Tempest/  ( _ . 

40  minutes,  PMoctetas  one  hour 

(0823  283244).  Opens 

Tues. 


Since  the  Royal  Opera?  first 
Bamth-demed  protetwn  of 
Nibehmgen  was 

SShSf  »  Ofi-  - 


(wmdocted  if  — 

1*02.  Corot  Garda*  fas  seal  11 

«pssa£2ss 


PffiE5r-w 

kmrhes  a  new  JR^k,  rmhkdi  will  be 

gaged  as  a  cmaplef 

Srjfssrgas 


WORD-WATCHINU 

Atswm  from  page  16 

BLECH 

(BOW  mjmamn; 

GOONT 

(b)  a  Magyar 

mgpSi!1! 

•nMt  land  of  a  smB  kind  rf 

G^cdrtGwW.antbml- 

Udbcmlicst  fa»w  wtete inain 
own-wnagBd| fair  to 

wear  rep  ties  and  sarite. 

REMANET  _  _ _ ... 

sasgssff" 


CONCERTS 


PLUS  BEETHOVEN:  In  the 

'sssssssss^ 

_ _  thfianri  Mivrav 


SE1  (01-928  3191.CC  01-928  8800). 

Today,  7,30pm. 

ABBEY  SIMON:  A  fXanist  whoi 

35,  Rachmaninov's  CprwB^ 
Vaitattan,  Beethoven  s  SonataOp 
27  No  2  “MoonSghT.  Ravel  mid 

Gueen^^Seth  Hal  jSouth  Bank, 
London  SE1  (01-928  3191.ee  01- 
928  8800).  Tomorrow,  3pm. 

BRITISH  fTtAGRAHCfcRafe^_ 

^S^SSSfSSStSSm' 

Fantasi aTBoar’s  CeUo  Concerto 

AH  tffls  is  stipportedby  the  British 

ECg(CH-638  8891)  Tues^-45pm- 


OPERA 


S»'w  I^bhn".  *■>» 

CJSSBKiWS 

SS,to  win  be  their  fast  it^as 

Hereon  wb^ides 

janovathe  set  and 
signs.  The  casting  de  lays  a 
prising  foretaste  of  tfaags  to 
Soeintts  combhatioa  of  major 

"aassxsnS. 


ESJBBjSaSBff 

^SSSXSS^  on 
Tues  and  Fn  at7J30pm,  Dame 

Gwyneth  Jones  respfaidenm 

71/rarxtofln  arev»yeJ<rfAn*w 
Serban's  spectacuta’pnxk^ion. 

Covent  Garden,  London  WC2  (01- 

2401066). 

ENGLISH  NATIONAL  OPHUL 

David  Pountney’s  thoughtful  new 
production  of  i^Ttevfefe 

oSSn^'with  Helen  Field  and 
Arthur  Davies,  on  Thurs  at  7.30pm; 
• _ !^d._wTnae9t7ran  Carmen. 


Jferokes  a  fong-awaited  house 
StoaT  WM  East  Gam* 

baritone  Ekltehard  Wlasdnba  is 

the  Alberkfc  and  Ama^^so- 

BMP  NMCTftajfWjgi: 

im  this  year  as  Gfyiwebomea 
sLa  Kabanova  ani  late,  Alice 
FWi*in  FtUsurfft  fate  **“,”2^1 
Freia.  Jadith  Hawanl  and  Anae 

Mason  are  the 

Wefixande,  with  Roderick  Kot- 

nedywSoltandW^rdTJ^ 

-as  Fate.  Royal  Opera  Hoase, 

sasEg§gw' 

primrose  and  David  Johnston. 
Orchard  Theatre,  Dartford,  Kent 
(0322-343333). 

ENGLISH  BACH  FESTIVAL:  Brings 
its  1 689  chamber  version  of 
Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas  back  to 

St  John’s  tor  just  two 

conducted  by  David  Rottoo. 

St  John's,  Smith  Square,  London 
SW1  (01-2222168). 


RADIO 


films  on  tv 


V: 


BOBWWJpDTISfflJ^ 

Sfsa- 

SS3SU.m«» 

BSSSSgP 

ssfaf6- 

BBC2,  Fri, 


GALLERIES 


s^sussr* 

Po^ll^tteiSMsand 

assies:* 

JSffiftdSaw"-* 


* 


Fired  with  enthusiasm:  Yari 


C^teoum,  St  Martin's  Lane, 

SSonWC2  (01-838  3161). 
KENT  OPERA:  Starts  its  new 

1 983  production  of  Don  Giovanni 
vTOi  Peter  Knapp  in  the  titio  rote. 


DANCE 


LoSoNTONTEMPORARY: 

esss* 

to  October  1. 

INDIAN  SUMMER:  Season  of 
Imfian  dance  ends  wittrmree 
different  programmes  today.  Sun 

The  Race  (01-387 0031). 


TELEVISION 


^SSSSSSSSR^ 

gSn4!wId.83(M1^5pm. 

THE  ZIRCON  AFFAIR:  UtoWto 

SSffiSS  s 
SSSsfilm  about  the  &conspy 

BBCJLFri,  9^0-1 0.45pm. 


JAZZ 


BETTY  CARTER:  The  singer’s 
recent  trios  have  drawn  on  the 

finest  New  York  tetent 
Ronnie  Scott’s  Club,  London  W1 
(01-439  0747),  Mon  to  SaL 

MiiSMSh* 

and  Oscar  Peterson. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hall,  London 
SE1  (01-928  3191).  tonight 
SOHO  JAZZ  FESTIVAL: 

Covering  more  than  40  venues,  this 

week's  major  attra^ons 
include  Courtney  Pine  (Astona 


vaS^verr^  Lortoonpirio 
Q1  -734  3972)  Thurs  to  Oct  9. 


FILMS 


GOOD  MORNING  VIETNAM 

gsssa 

Directed  by  Barry  Loyin|on- 
Wamer  West  End  (01-439 
0791).  from  FrL 

relationships  in  thevideo  era. 
Written  and  directed  by  Atom 

Sfe^astasc 

SSrs^?(R0bUwe). 

Directed  by 

Sm>n^aymarket  (01-839 
1527),  from  Fri. 


^Sat»^nd0nW1 

scenes  and  charectere. 

fssssmixsgr*- 

WILLIAM  SCOTT:  A  retrospective 

ssasssfe-. 

12«lebrities  including  tonraaBst 

Kate  Adie  and  actress  Greta 
Vlctorte  Art  Gafiery.  Bath  (0225 

461111)- From  today. 


k*t*z.  ■- 

H5ess.  Ki  ness 

ack^1  -Ursho^- -i.-.--- 


a^andJSrts - 

iPcS^S^^S1^02!- 

TSolSWKfeSPSn. 

fi3SS»» 


13Cai^nQe  Road,  (Sfton,  Bristol 
(027246174).  From  Mon. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


!E5SS^ 

a^isssm-- 

■- — * — ‘“■'•i  from  the 


VIUIKKXI  J  - - .  . 

today’s  Cindy  Sherman. 
Amoican  work  strongly 

VictoriafKibert  Musmuri. 

tMW^SSSM) 

UGHT  OF  TOUCH:  Conceptual 
show  by  women  photographers, 

examining  andqueshorangtiw 
role  of  women  in  a  "patriarchal 

culture". 

654742). 


“Theatre:  Tony  Patndq 
C^SBrown; Conceits  Max  Ham- 
son;  Opera:  Hilary  finch;  Bp* 

KW»S*«E E 

nimoB  TV:  Peter  Waymart. 


S?uieDi^r.-vr  •  -  ■  . 

v 

:y  -  - 

nWP^T.i— •  ■“ 

bfcuo*:1  T,  I-.-;  p'"' 

op  ^  LL-rV-  r*-  r  " 
u;i:!  -  • 

basicf?^;".  --  •• 

j^iiis  r:-  -  • 

axfci^r- 

Tjiher  c;- 

schoiilboi1.^".; - 
,h,  ter,  c-i . 


Space  writer  Douglas  Adams 


•  1  have  been  listening  yet 
again  to  The  Hitch-Hiker’s 
Guide  to  the  Galaxy  (Radio  4, 

1225pm)  hoping  that,  once 
and  for  all,  IwM  be  able  to 
identify  the  precise  qualify 
which  makes  it  unique.  It  is 
too  simplistic  to  say  that  it  is 
the  writing  (by  Douglas  Ad¬ 
ams)  that  makes  it  the  only 
space  comedy  to  appeal  to  all 
ages  and  heights  of  brow.  It 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the 
rest  of  the  cast  to  say  that  it  is 


- - -  1  conductors  skill  of  producer 

S  CHOICE  )  OeoOw  JWSw  MV 

N — - does  the  trick,  fusing  the 

dements  into  a  fantastic 


only  Peter  Jones’s  level¬ 
headed  narration  in  the  race  ot 
mind-blowing  happenings 
that  keeps  the  stories’  feet  on 
the  ground  while  everything 
else  about  them  is  tumbling 
about  in  space.  Could  it  be 
Paddy  Kingsland*s  music  and 
radio  phonic  sound  that  sends 
the  series  rocketing  out  of  the 
rut  of  convention?  Or  is  it  the 


cmuciiu  him#  a  - - - 

whole?  To  help  me  (and  you) 
decide  the  issue,  BBC  Enter¬ 
prises  have  put  the  whole  of 
The  Hitch-Hiker’s  Guide  to 
the  Galaxy  series  on  cassette 
and  into  the  shops  in  a 

terrestrially-designed 
presentation  box. 

Peter  Davalle 


WWBF  Stereo  &  MW  (me*»n  wave) 

SS- 

Adrian  Juste  2£0  The  Sjweo 
Sequence:  Roger  Scc«teJ«yg 
S3SS4IO  21  Years  o!  Rarto  1 
£>mPuiO  In  Concert  (Tanda  _ 

TtKaram,  Brendan  Crokw writhes 
aim.*!,  OhfirWrii  with  Rillv  Braoa 


Goodior. 


(  Radio  2  ) 

vhf  Stereo  (except  LOOpm-IJO) 
A  MW  (medium  wave) 

£Sll(£w^W<U»Sn|l»m 

■wSsSSl 

; David  Jacobs  Sounte «ma 

aaEsasBfflK? 

aaaasiSSMa. 

Sl^SlfeS5SSE« 

7  J0  Strauss  s  Day  m  me  Swade 

with  the  BBCConoertOrcftestra 

0J3O  aring  Sound  with  theBBO 
HadoOrtSestra  undarpand  SneB 

10.15  Martin  Krinw12£«^ 

4^l0mn  Alan  Dedcoat  presents 

Nigmride. 


Weather,  toHowed  by 
newsheacKnes 

t*5SSSSS&8™« 

The  Fair  Rtokislne: 

Trto  with  Aur4la  NicotetJ 
7.30  News  _ 

t-”r33S^S7<j 

Concsrtgetxww 
Orchestra  utder  David 
Zinmanwtth  Hera 
HtfKgert:  Glazunov  (Chant 
du  nftntetrd:  Boston _ 

Symphony  On^estra  under 

Se$  Ozawa  with  .  .. 
Mstistav  Rostropovich): 

with  Martin  Hasetoo*): 
Vaclav  Vackw  (Mardt: 
Wet^.WtelfcAbend^ 
am  Meer.  March:  Der  Frew. 
Czech  Phfthannorac 

Orchestra  under  Vacte: 
Neumann) 

*.15  The  Week  on  3:  with 

Simon  Mftier 
*3°  News 

SJ5  Langham  Oamoer 

Or&:  Led  by  T^a 

Khambatta.  John  ***» 
conducts  Elgar  s  Suite:  ins 

choir  and  strings);  , 
Vaughan  Williams  (Concerto 

Grosso  (or  string 
orchestra); 


mo  Saturday  Review: 

Including  Trevor  Phmock 
talking  about  his 
recor&ng  of  Hanttei  s 
Messiah 

,,SSsS 

1J30  Lszt  and  the  Piano:  fifth 
programme  in  the  senes, 
with  Harnish  MHr» 

pertorming  works  by 
Beamoven.  Schumann. 
Mendelssohn  and I  Usar s 
Der  du  von  dem  Himmei 

aj(0  PMtSmonia  Chorus: 

Samples  of  the  music  sung 
by  the  chorus  since  its 
d&xrt  in  1957  under  Otto 
Klemperer.  Works  by 

Verdi.  Walton  aid  Johann 

Strauss  (son) 

4JO  Debut  jBcquetne - 

0«-  Mode  Knabe.  Nachtwid 
Traume  and  Dvorak’s 

“SSSW- 

545  Critics’ 

SSEEB»S£ 

ssss?1 

Babies,  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre. the  Museum ioI 


Bvik  Centre  and  _ 
Polanski's  new  film  tram 

now  ki  the  West  End 


Odaiine  da  la  Martinez 
perform  works  by  vma- 

Sib&’sBBC 

Jenkins  (tenor),  Nefl 


Die  zauoeniSte:  Hie 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the 

Vienna  State  Opera _ 

under  Nicholas  Harnoncourt 

with  their  new  _ 

luction  of  Mozart  s 
—lei  with  Jerry 

as  T  amino  ana 

. . Metbyeas 

Papageno.  Between  each 
act  NiehoiasKenyon 
talks  to  the  conductor  about 
his  approach  to  the 

performance  of  Mozart 

1 0.1 5  The  FOur  Quartets:  jTw 

Village  of  the  Heart  Third  m 
a  senes  of  hve 
programmes  about  t.s. 

Eliot's  enterprise  asa 
poet,  including  theepmptete 
readings  ot  East  Coker 
by  Alec  Guinness  and  John 
FranWyn-ftobbins. 

Barbara  Everett  Somarvite 
College  Oxford, 
discusses  BuM  s  love  of 
home 

■“■SSSSfb,,— 

SMSSS-s* 

Saint-Saens  and  Frenat 
i*i»  Close 


•  Angel  Voices  (Radio  4, 
8.00pm),  Lucy  Luni’s  anat¬ 
omy  of  choirboys,  wont 
diminish  my  sense  of  wonder 
at  the  sound  they  make,  but  it 
might  well  alter  the  way  m 
which  I  view  them,  looking 
cherubic  and  companionable 
in  ruffs  and  cassocks,  on 
Christmas  TV.  A  former  se¬ 
nior  chorister  at  King’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  says  they  treated  each 
w  ■V’  *d—  Other  as  horribly  as  the  ma- 

Augelic(or devilish) choirboy  rooned  choirboys  m  Lord  of 

C  RadioT:^^ 

VHF  Stereo  &  MW  (metfum  wave) 

News  on  the  hatf-Jiouruntf 
1230pm,  then  at  3JW,  4-30.  ^ 

7J3Q,  9JO  and  12L00  m^night 

6^00  Nicky  Campbell  8^0  Peter 
Powell  lO^OO  Dave  LeeTravrs 
1JW  Sunday  Okfieswrth  Mike 
Read  34W  Radiol  More  Time 
3J30  Backchat  with  Liz  Kershaw 

gasses™ 


— — - v  who  says  the  innate  beauty  m 

(  CHOICE  J  his  Church’s  stone  and  tfa 
L  words  and  music  it  en¬ 

compassed,  gave  him  a  sense 
of  beauty  which  he  wUl  rec¬ 
ognize  in  other  contexts  tor 

the  rest  of  his  life  After 

listening  to  Angel  Voxes,  l 
suggest  you  tunc  m  to  tfa 
choristers  of  Liverpool  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Choral  Evensong 
(Radio  3, 10.30pm). 


the  Flies  tyranized  the  rest  of 
the  island.  "The  way  we 
behaved  to  each  other  made 
Joan  Collins  seem  polite  . 
You  must  nib  that  image  out 
of  your  mind  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  tfa  other  side  of  the 
picture:  the  lad  who  believes 
he  is  pleasing  God  because  he 
is  singing  His  psalms  firom  His 
book;  and  the  former  chorister 


g^WissPwimCimureRock. 

(  Radio2  ) 

MW  (medium  wave)  News  on  the 
hour  (except  BJtopm) 

4JDO  Dave  Bussey  6.05  Graham 
v  on  Rrmef  Rnvle  savs 


WORU)  SERVICE  LWOon^veJWWM®" 


AB  wesBiGNT.  Add  antoj  fcyKT. 

£io  Newsdesk  630  Mendtn  Wgw®^ 


:VS3o  lom  m  SfSJSA 

ssausaws 

^HBSj 

;SSSSmn«  iglJ5,S5,wi2-  JSS 

®S£55osiMS  Sports  ROtfdJJP 

Saw  N*«nHl  1250  Puoort^.^ 

.Ufmok-  JirtbCfl  !U)0  Wood 

%sRStsssa&& 

afggrsasgg 

IS3Sj  ^ “SJWJSS 

Hour*  M0  Londrea 

Mato 


535! 


Forecast 

NewsBriefingJWbattior 
6.10  The  FanrtngWoek 

bom  Beik^e  630 

Prayer  for  the  Day  6J» 
Wuemer 

«5t  Weather 

SS&1n,1SSj3.c«. 

Moiganatthestertof 

the  athletics..  rj 

U0  BreakawayHo^V  . 

programme  mtradtKed  by 

Bernard  Falk  wim  travel 
expert  Nigel  Coombs 

10- 00  News;  loom  Bj*  . 

.  hosted W Ned®tenvi *ith 

Robert  Bp.  Craifl _ _ 

Charies awVWbrrfrMWlW 

11- 00  NWW.ISSP.SSS  ttw 

Peter  Jenldn®  Mptorw  the 
Government  s  tWnWng 

on  how  to  handle  major 

A^Mdte'SS’s  Crow 
fire 'm  the  future 
11JO  From  Our  Own 
Correspondent 
12J»  Money  Box  {new 

sartes):  Managing  your 
money  with  Louise 


tJOO  News  1.10  Any 

Questions?  Jon^an 
Dimbteby  with  Lord  t 
Alexander  QC.Angeia 
fiumboldMP.John 
Prescott  MP  and  Anne 
MaUSeuQC(i) 

modem  styfe  and  design 

■-KSfflSEW 

GgBanPudteyreadby 

Maunce  Denham  (0 
3^)0  Chcolate:  Play  by 
Alexander  Tarasov  , 
Rodypnov  wrthlwHofa 
aid  Susanra  Dawron^s)  (r) 


an  OUS4MBW  L-a—aw, 

4-15  Fine  Aits  Brass^One 

ldariirm  OlKfllTlMf 


OUT _ _ _ 

reveal  the 


ensembles 

'  sweof 


•a"”  r 
their  repenorefc) 

.  4^0  Science  Now  with  AJun 

Lewis  _ 

5JB0  St*  Lords  A-Leaping:  In 
thetfwdof  six 
conversations,  John 

Tsnpson  talks  » the  Earl  of 
CranbrcoMO 

SJteOfympiod  88:  Steven. 

Punt  and  Hugh  Denms  toth 

an  Olynyka  satire  (I  d 
2)  (j)  Sjo  Shaping  SJ55 
weather 

6jOQ  News,  met  Sports 
Round-Up 

G45  CBizens:  Omnibus _ 

edition.  Making  Up  Breaking 
Up(s) 

7.10  Stop  the  week  with 
Robert  Robnson  (s) 


“WSSlfiSSSTs 

EhotwtthFredewk 
Treves  as  Lord  Claverton  (s) 
0.15  Music  in  Mind:  Raymond 
Leppard  presents  a 
selection  of  words  ana 
music  (s) 

OJSO  Ten  to  Ten:  Areadjng.  a 

hymn  and  a  refletow  led  by 
Cohn  Semper  (s)  9*35 

Weather 

tO-OONews  _ 

ssstisiSH n 

community  living  m 
Sussex  ... 

10-45  The  Best  Day  of  My  Life 
(now  sertesr.  Marpna 
tonhouse  talks  to  pn»- 
winnmg  author  Penek^e 

11JDO Thames  of  the 

Mausoleum  Ckfe  by  lan 

Brown  and  James _ 

Hwklde.  staffing  Dorothy 
Tvitm.  Peggy  .Mount  and 
Hugh  PaSSckm  The. 

Pmnestone(4gf6)(s) 

1i  jo  Radto  Actwe:  Come* 

series  set  In  a  fictional  weai 
radio  station  (s).(ri. 

““sasSa1- 

Listen,  Room  to  Trft  SjOOSdwca 

ontfw  Road  SJO  Get  by  in  Arabic. 


Mekxkes  for  You  (Richard I  gator) 

11 JOO  Desmond  CamngtonZJW 
Stuart  Hal's  Sunday  Sport  SJO 
Charge  Chester  with  Sunday 
Soapbox  7JD0  Thirty  Mvwtes 
Worth  (new  series)  Personal 

5SSSS& 

-LOO  Alan  Ded  icoa: 

vhf  Steiwo  (not 

midnight)  as  above  except:  SWMpm 

Benny  Green  XOO  Marctf  SteUman 

4^)0  Orchestral  Contrastedwto- 

94)0  Smg  Something  Simple. 

WORLD  SERVICE 

All  wnes  «i  Cm.  Add  an  hour  teKL, 
7J»  WO»W  N  L’tsd 

RtilVicwx'S  a.15  The  Pleasures  Vwg 
aSnw^NewseteRmwoiuiflB^ 

Press  9.1S  tepto*  I 


aas&Riww. 

Athena  Ensembte:  agar's 
Harmony  Music  No  1; 
Mozart's  liadarern  la 
mano  (Don  Giovanni,  err 
Triebensee):  IberfsTrots 

p«ces  brews:  and 
Milhaud's  Surte  from  La 

C)terSn6e  du  Roi  Ren6 
7J3Q  News 

7J3S  The  Beetfwvjen  Sorias: 
in  E  minor,  Op  90  and  m  C 
minor,  Op  111  ptayed  by 
John  LHIW 
BJONews 

8^5  Your  Concert  Choice: 

Rachmaninov  (Symphonic 
movement:  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra 
under  Ashkenazy): 

Albeniz  (Piano  Concerto, 
orch  Trayter:  RPO  under 
Enriqiw  Batiz);  Schumann 
(Song  cycle  Rauenilebe 
und  teben:  Kathleen  Ferrier. 
contralto,  with  Bruno 
Walter,  piano);  Glazunov 
(One-aclbaBelLes 
Ruses  de  I 'amour:  USSR 
RSO  under  Ziuraitis) 

10^0  Music  Waakty:  items  on 
Dvorak's  symphonic 
manuscripts,  music  for 
the  Olympics,  and  a 
conversation  with 
Altreda  Hodgson  (mezzo- 

11.15  B§cw3sh  Symphcjiy . 
Orchestra:  Andrew  Davis 
conducts  Mozart 


Concerto  in  D)  and  Elgar 
(Variations  on  w angnai 
theme.  Enigma).  Wtth 
Viktoria  Mutova  (yiotm) 
Includes  12.00  interval 
reading  _  _  , 

“"sassnssaftop 

18  No  1):  Martinu  _ 
(Quartet  No  1);  and  Dvorak 
(Quartet  in  D  minor  Op 
34).  Includes  1.55  Interval 


conducts  Mozan 
(Overture  to  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro):  Brahms  (Viotin 


ZJ3S  Writers  Talking:  Howard 
Schuman  talks  to  the 
Canadian  writer 
Robertson  Davies  (r) 

3J)0  City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra: 

Walter  Weller  conducts 
Wagner  (Wesendonck 
Lieder,  air  Moth):  and 
Bruckner  (Symphony  No  3  m 
D  minor.  1988  version). 

With  Sarah  Walker  (mezzo- 
soprano).  Includes  X25 
Robert  Pascal!  talks  on 
Bruckner  as  Wagner’s 
symphonist 
445  Moeran:  Fantasy 

Quartet.  Members  ot  the 
English  String  Quartet 
with  Sarah  Francis  (oboe) 
4J50  Celebrity  Recital:  Jorge 
Bo  lei  (piano)  plays 
Mendelssohn  (Prelude 
and  Fugue  hi  E  minor,  Op  35 
No  1;  and  Rondo 
capncdoso  Op  1*1: 
Beethoven  (Sonata  in  F 
minor.  Appasstonata)  and 
Liszt  (Sonette  104  del 
Petrarca;  Soneno  123  del 


Petrarca- Anfaesde 
peierteage.  Deuxipme 

erm6e;  Reminiscences 

de  Norman  -  Bellini) 

6.15  The  Waste  Land 

Revisited:  Denis  Donoghue 
(Henry  James  Professor 
of  Letters  at  New  York 
University)  examines 
T.S.  Blot’s  poem.  With 
extracts  read  by  Alec 
Guinness  and  the  author 
7.00  Leonora:  Live  from  the 

Royal  Festival  HaU.  London. 
Beethoven’s  three-act 
opera  (sung  in  German) 
performed  by  London 
PhBharortc  Choir  and 
Orchestra  under  Roger 
Nonrington.  With  Suzanne 
Murphy  (soprano)  in  the 
title  role,  Philip  Langridge 
(tenor),  and  Norman 
Bailey  (baritone).  Includes 
8J5  Robert  Simpson 
talks  about  the  symbolic, 
dramatic  and  structural 
use  of  keys  In  Leonora  and 
Fideiio 
10. 05  The  St 
Poems 
read  by 

Manuel  Santana  (r) 

10^0  Choral  Evensong  (see 
Choice) 

1 1 .25  Georges  Enesco:  String 
Quartet  m  G  Op  22  No  2: 
Enesco  Quartet 
12MJ  News 

12.05  Wolf  88;  Unfaik  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau  (baritone) 
with  Daniel  Barenboim 
(piano).  12.10  Close 
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539  Sloping  Forecast 
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0.15  Letter  from  AnMftca  by 
AkstairCookeW 

OJto  Morr*tgS«y^(s) 

10.15  The  Archers. 

11.15  NewsStand:  With  DavW 

WeBter 

11JO  Pidt  Of  theWOfl^A 
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America  liai 

12.00  world  News  12JM  Neva  *«5“ 
Bntam  .12.15  Ratfo  Nawwegi 

the  Srttish  press  *-15  JStSLSJSJ 

220  Sacnca  m  Acoon  1M  Yttra  n*w| 
009  News  ABOUT  Brtw£1SGood80J#S 
030  AnyBwig  Goes 

Si*PourEiGhTN — 

MorqcniTwgaOT 
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030  The  Christian  Centuries: 

Brian  Redhead  continues  his 
survey  of  how  the  message 
of  Christianity  was  passed 
on  down  the  ages 
Spotting  the  Flyers:  Peter 

Evans  considers  the  way 
psychological  testing  is  used 
to  assess  future  hmfi-ftyers 
in  business  and  industry 
Enquire  Within:  DiUy  Bartow 
tackles  listeners'  questions 

5JD0  Down  Your  Way:  TUC 
general  secretary,  Norman 
Willis,  visits  Piccadffly  m 
London  535  weather 

6410  News 

6.13  Famous  for  15  Minutes: 

Jenm  MiBstafts  to  people 
about  what  has  happened  to 
them  since  they  were  thrust 
briefly  into  the  limelight  (1) 
Ertira  Roe,  Twickenham 
streaker  (r) 

630  A  Good  Read:  Brian  Gear 
with  guests  Valerie  Grave 
and  Lord  Quinton  discussing 
paperbacks  they  have 
enjoyed  (r) 

7jOO  News;  International 

Assignment 

730  An  OrgatHStrum  for 

Santiago:  Zachary  Taylor 
describes  flie  making  of  a 
modtevai  muscat  instrument 


* 

830  Soundings:  Hope  Seaiy  on 
how  Canada's  native  Indians 
are  Aiding  a  place  for  their 
own  spmutai  heritage  wtMn 
the  Anglican  Church 
6.00  News;  Loves  of  the  Great 
Composers,  Haydn  (s)  (r) 

9.1 5  The  Natural  History 
Programme  (r)94» 

Weather  ' 

1CL00  News  10.1 5  In  KUvert 

Country;  June  Knox-Mawer 
vists  the  Welsh  Border 
countryside  immortafisad  in 
the  dlanes  of  Frands  KitverL 
a  young  curate  there  in  the 
1670s  (r) 

1 1 .00  Out  ot  Order  A  political  quiz 
With  Austin  Mitchell  MP. 
Julian  Critchley  MP,  JuRa 
Langdon  and  Dr  David 

Butter  (r) 

1130  Seeds  of  Faith: 

Contemplative  tradition  of 

nniup  lhMii.l.4ha  a.  m*  D 


teresaof  Avhbisi 
12*00  News  1230  Weather 
nan  LW  except:  7JXHMNMffl 
Open  University:  730  Servants. 
Masters  and  the  Enlightenment 
730  Social  Science  and  Common 
Sense  7.40  The  Gospels  as 
History  l35-23qpm  Programme 

- _  News 430430 Opbons74.0 

modievai  muscat  mstrumeot  What's  Your  Gamev  4jo  cancer 
(3)(r),,.  _  Check  530  Up  Before  ttie  Bench 

m.00  Angel  Voices:  (see  Owe)  S-30  The  Cmmiog  Eve 
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BOOKS 


Acting  out  the  role  of  thespian 


•  /an 

* .  - Jiff  > 

1 


I  once  asked  Noel  Coward 
about  the  stage  play  he  had 
allegedly  written  based  on 
Star  Quality.  Weil,  be  said, 
he  had  completed  it  and  then 

decided  it  was  not  interesting 
enough  to  put  on.  The  trouble  was 
that  it  was  exclusively  about  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  show 
business,  and  while  everyone  in¬ 
side  show  business  thought  every¬ 
thing  that  happened  to  them  was 
of  absorbing  interest,  no  one  out¬ 
side  gave  a  damn  about  how  a  show 

got  on  the  road,  provided  it  did. 

Faced  with  a  book  about  an 
actor  the  size  of  Melvyn  Bragg's 
new  biography  of  Richard  Burton, 
it  is  difficult  to  dismiss  Coward's 
strictures.  Has  there  ever  been  an 
actor  to  whom  nothing  happened 
that  was  not  showbiz,  who  was  yet 
interesting  enough  to  sustain  such 
detailed  personal  consideration? 
Fans  of  Mommy  Dearest  and  Afy 
Mother’s  Keeper  would  probably 
agree  that  they  come  within  the 
Coward  guidelines.  And  auto¬ 
biographies  are  different,  since 
they  ultimately  depend  more  on 
the  talent  of  the  writer  to  make 
what  happened  to  him  interesting 
than  on  the  inherent  interest  of 
whatever  it  was. 

Here,  at  least.  Rich  has  an 
advantage:  the  very  extensive  use 
h  makes  of  Burton's  own  un¬ 
published  notebooks.  We  knew 
already  that  Burton  had  ambitions 
as  a  writer,  culled,  perhaps,  from 
early  contacts  with  Dylan  Thom¬ 
as.  (Thomas,  certainly,  seems  to 
be  the  strongest  influence  on 
pieces  published  during  Burton's 
lifetime.)  And  whenever  he  got  fed 
up  with  the  acting  game,  or 
somehow  disillusioned,  Burton 
would  regularly  think  he  might 
become  a  writer  instead. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  keeping  a 
rather  ordinary  14-year-old 
schoolboy's  diary,  shortly  before 
the  start  of  his  relationship  with 


John  Russell  Taylor  reads  the  latest 
hefty  biography  of  Richard  Burton, 
actor  and  professional  hell-raiser 


RICH,  The  Life  of  Richard 

Philip  Burton,  the  "spotless  bach¬ 
elor”  (‘‘impropriety  unthinkable”, 
telegraphs  Bragg)  who  was  to 
become  his  sponsor,  mentor,  and 
surrogate  father,  and  land  on  his 
name. 

From  1966  onwards,  he  kept 
intermittently  notebook  diaries- 
cu m-com mon place  books  which 
had  amounted  by  the  time  of  his 
death  to  350,000  words.  These 
would  seem  to  have  gathered  up 
his  passing  comments  on  books  he 
was  reading  and  events  of  the  day, 
mostly  unexceptional  (he  is 
shocked  by  Stephen  Ward's  trial, 
wry  about  Teddy  Kennedy’s  mis¬ 
fortunes.  and  so  on h  they  are 
really  interesting  only  on  three 
things:  his  professional  self-analy¬ 
sis,  his  relations  with  Elizabeth 
Taylor  (the  notebooks  begin 
around  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew X 
and  the  occasional  critical  com¬ 
ment  about  fellow  actors.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  Bragg  has 
salvaged  everything  (and  perhaps 
rather  more  than  everything) 
worth  keeping. 

So,  then,  why  this  book?  Not 
just,  r  think,  because  Burton  had 
his  name  in  lights  throughout  the 
world,  for  so  have  many  others 
not  deemed  suitable  for  this  hefty 
memorializing.  Was  he,  finally, 
the  star  who  came  in  from  the 
cold,  giving  up  brilliant  prospects 
in  the  theatre  for  the  creature 
comforts  of  a  place  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  sun?  Or  was  he,  rather,  the 
star  who  never  (quite)  was?  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  his  acting 


skills  on  stage  or  film,  the  feet 
remains  unarguable  that  his  real 
feme  stems  from  his  relationship 
with  Elizabeth  Taylor,  begun 
when,  after  a  not  particularly 
distinguished  career  in  films,  be 
was  second  choice  to  play  Antony 
to  her  Cleopatra.  From  then  on  the 
world  was  agog  —  but  about  the 
pair  of  them  rather  than  him  in 
particular,  even  after  they  had 
divorced,  remarried,  redivorced, 
and  gone  through  a  further  spouse 
or  two  apiece. 

He  always  liked  to  say  that  she 
was  the  better  actor.  Whether  he 
really  meant  it  or  not,  as  far  as  the 
screen  is  concerned  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  right  She  was  certainly  the 
more  convincing  movie  star.  But 
then  she  had  been  a  star  in  the  era 
of  Louella  and  Hedda,  when 
people  were  interested  in  your 
private  life  because  of  what  you 
did  on  the  screen.  He  became  a 
star  in  the  age  of  the  paparazzi 
when  the  tail  of  private  life  tended 
to  wag  the  dog  of  career. 


Too  often  be  just  walked 
through  his  role  with 
evident  boredom;  occa¬ 
sionally  he  acted  too 
much,  as  though  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  he  had  played 
Hamlet.  In  one  of  the  more 
striking  notebook  asides  he  com¬ 
pares  himself  (defensively)  with 
Paul  Scofield:  no  one  remembers, 
he  says,  that  Scofield  bust  a  gut  to 
become  a  movie  star  and  failed. 
But  one  wonders  whether  a  more 
immediate  comparison  would  not 
be  with  John  Neville;  Neville,  too, 
was  was  touted  as  the'  next  great 


actor,  but  shortly  disappeared  to 
re-emerge  in  Canada  as  a  re¬ 
spected  director  and  manager. 
Who  knows  what  would  have 
happened  to  Burton  if  he  had  not 
shifted  to  the  cinema  when  be  did? 
The  fantasy  of  the  great  career  one 
might  have  had  is  always  more 
comfortable  than  the  hard  slog  of 
actually  trying  to  live  it  out  And 
Burton  seems  to  have  been,  for  all 
his  intelligence  and  superficial 
energy,  deeply  Lazy. 

He  was,  of  course,  one  of  a 
generation  of  "Celtic”  drinking, 
roistering,  headline-hitters,  Irish 
(Richard  Harris,  Peter  O'Toole) 
and  Welsh  (himself,  Stanley 
Baker).  He  cheerfully  speculated 
that,  in  his  own  case,  this  might 
come  from  a  fear  of  homosexual¬ 
ity.  More  likely,  for  all  of  them,  it 
stemmed  from  a  deep  doubt  about 
whether  being  a  film  star  was  any 
job  fit  for  a  man. 

Since  everyone  else  will,  I 
cannot  resist  contributing  my 
most  vivid  memory  of  him 
(them),  which  seems  to  me 
particularly  typical  of  the  charm, 
the  irritant  quality,  and  the 
characteristic  mixing  of  motives.  I 
had  gone  to  Sardinia  to  see  some 
shooting  on  Boom.  As  chance 
would  have  it.  I  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Her 
response  was  brief  and  to  the 
point;  10  words,  mostly -choice" 
expletives,  and  off  she  swept. 
Moments  later,  it  was  Burton’s 
turn.  He  fixed  me  with  his  basilisk 
eye.  "You're  the  one  who  said  I 
was  oafish.”  "Doesn't  sound  like 
my  style,”  I  said,  feverishly  trying 
to  recall  what  1  had  said  about  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  “Cloddish, 
then.  No?  Well,  Til  remember. 
Never  forget  a  review.  Never.”  He 
turned  on  his  heel  and  stalked  out 
But  then  at  the  door  he  tinned,  his 
features  suffused  with  a  schoolboy 
grin.  "Well  anyway,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  "it's  already  taken  eight 
million  domestic.” 
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ftriy  Arthm  C.  Clarke:  ideas  man  I 

Sex  has  been  added.  As  though 
believing  that  his  limitless,  but 
passionless,  concepts  might 
need  a  horizon  of  reeling-and- 
writhing  humanity  to  define 
them  better,  and  perhaps 
more  commercially,  Arthur 
C.  Clarke,  the  great  science 
fiction  veteran,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  misplaced  kettle  of 
steaminess  into  his  latest  epic, 
Cradle  (Gollancz,  £1 1.95). 

Perhaps  it  is  collaboration 
with  space-scientist  Gentry 
Lee  —  a  public-relations  name 
if  ever  I  heard  one  —  that  has 
brought  about  the  too-obvious  , 

body  language.  But  admirers, 

•  such  as  myself,  will  find  such 
horizontal  gymnastics  dis- 
trading  from  what  is,  without 
embroidery,  one  of  his  great¬ 
est  themes:  the  nurture  of 
seed-podded  godlings  beneath 
ihe  Earth’s  seas. 

Clarke's  characters  move,  as  ! 
usual  with  the  jerky  mobility 
of  matchstick  figures,  but  the 
ideas  are  what  matter  with  this 
author,  and  the  notion  of  an 
ocean  boiling  with  future  ! 
possibilities  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  sexual 
churn. 

tain  Banks's  second  scienqe 
fiction.  The  Player  of  Games 
(Macmillan,  £11.95),  brinp 
his  gifts  for  the  genre  into 
sharper  focus:  a 
skewed  narrative  so  taken  for 
granted  it  becomes  commun- 
icatingly  acceptable  and  cred¬ 
ible  to  us,  as  in  this  story  of  the 
r*  great  game-player  who  takes 

^  on* a  match  that  burrows 

through  time  and  space  in  its 
own  philosophy.  Tremen¬ 
dous. 

The  Coming  of  the  King: 
The  First  Book  of  Merlin  by 
Nikolai  Tolstoy  (Bantam. 
£12.95).  an  initial  helping  ot 
sage-pudding,  is  wondrously 
satisfying  with  its  evocation  of 
a  medieval  murk  Uluminedby 
the  light  of  spintuaJ  behef- 
The  writer  has  the  great  talent 
of  convincing  us  that 
as  members  of  another  tune,  a 
separate  place. 

William  Gibson's  jumpy 
prose  style  in 

,  Overdrive  (Gollancz,  £10.95), 

4  is  admirably  suited  to  a  v^on 

of  the  future  where  all  seems 
to  have  short-circuited,  a™ 
ghosts  have  hi-tech  reasons  in 
a  story  that  answers  some  of 
the  questions  raised  in  Count 
Zero  and  Scuromanccr. 

Tom  Hutchinson 


After  the  end  of  the  Raj. 
Britain  regarded  its  erstwhile 
empire  with  nervous 
embarrassment  until  a  new 
generation  of  Britons,  on  hip¬ 
pie  travels,  were  surprised  by 
its  legacy  in  countries  round 
the  world.  With  this  genera¬ 
tion,  the  word  "empire”  be¬ 
came  shorn  of  persona] 
significance,  freed  of  any 
twinges  of  conscience.  From 
the  late  Seventies,  as 
Edwardes  points  out,  there  has 
been  nostalgia  —  not  for  the 
Raj  in  particular,  but  for  the 
British  Empire  (as  a  whole) 
and  for  the  loss  of  world  power 
that  was  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  de-colonization. 

We  are,  perhaps,  still  not  far 
enough  away  to  look  back  at 
the  Raj  with  complete 
impartiality,  but  four  decades 
do  provide  distance  enough 
for  an  interim  assessment  of 
those  who  made  and  sustained 
the  Raj. 


It  is  a  comfort  that  deep  in 
caverns  measureless  to  man 
are  piled  heaps  of  agreeably 
intelligent  detective  stories, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  that 
they  are  being  reprinted  in 
paperbacks.  The  Moving  Toy¬ 
shop  by  Edmund  Crispin 
(Penguin,  £3.95)  is  set  in  the 
Oxford  of  1938,  and  dedicated 
to  Philip  Larkin  wbo  was  at  St 
John's  College  with  the  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  replete  with  literary 
allusions  pleasantly  intro¬ 
duced.  The  amateur  detective, 
Gervasc  Fen.  who  unmasks 
the  murderer  is  a  Professor  of 
English.  I  was  at  Oxford  in 
1 938,  so  being  taken  round  the 
streets,  shops,  pubs,  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  time  was  agreeable 
nostalgia.  The  story  of  the 
disappearing  toyshop  which 
baffles  the  hero  Cadogan,  a 
friend  of  Fen.  is  an  ingenious 
puzzle,  and  the  feint  implau- 
sibility  about  some  of  the 
proceedings  does  not  mar  its 
enjoyabilify. 

The  Benson  Murder  Case 
(The  Hogarth  Press,  £3.95)  is 
further  in  the  past.  Published 
in  2926.  it  was  the  first  book 
by  ’S5.  Van  Dine  (William 
Huntington  Wright)  about 
Philo  Vance,  the  languid,  rich, 
cultured,  upper-class,  amateur 
detective.  Vance  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  He 
has  two  Watsons,  the  narrator 
who  is  his  legal  man  of  affairs, 
and  the  district  attorney  who 
is  his  foe.  The  story  of  the  New 
York  stockbroker,  shot  in  his 
own  apartment  but  not  wear¬ 
ing  his  toupee  (a  major  clue). 

First  published  in  1930,  Mr 
Pottermack's  Oversight  (The 
Hogarth  Press.,  £3.95),  is  by 
the  workmanlike  R-  Austin 


Tapestry  of  life  under  a  tropic  sun 


That  is  what  Edwardes  at¬ 
tempts  in  this  elegant,  varie¬ 
gated,  and  kaleidoscopic 
patchwork;  exploring  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  of  the  Raj  to 
select  and  offer  what  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  information  for  us  today: 
the  minutiae  of  empire,  details 
of  the  way  in  which  mem- 
sahibs,  diplomats,  merce¬ 
naries,  traders,  and  civil 
servants  lived  and  worked  in 
British  India. 

There  was,  for  example. 
King  Collins,  who,  in  his 
capacity  as  Resident  at  the 
court  of  the  Maharaja  Sindia, 
always  travelled  with  his  com¬ 
plete  zenana,  and  a  private 
brigade  of  artillery  —  the  sole 
purpose  of  its  existence  being 


Return 
of  the 
sleuth 


CRIME 


Freeman,  the  inventor  of  Dr 
Thomdyke.  a  medical  legal 
consultant,  who  considers  that 
the  murderer,  whose  tiny  mis¬ 
take  over  footprints  he  spot¬ 
ted,  had  been  much  maltreat¬ 
ed  by  the  world.  Very  good 
stuff,  and  a  pleasant  glimpse 
of  pre-war  Home  Counties 
England. 

There  are  two  short  novels 
in  the  Margery  Allingbam  No 
Love  Lost  (Penguin.  £3.95)  of 
which  1  prefer  the  second. 
Safer  Than  Love.  The  head¬ 
master  of  a  preparatory  school 
in  a  southern  seaside  town  gets 
married  to  a  much  younger, 
extremely  pretty  girl,  whose 
engagement  wuh  a  young 
doctor  has  been  broken.  The 
headmaster  is  found  mur¬ 
dered  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
All  is  unravelled  painstakingly 
by  the  local  superintendent  of 
police  who  tolerantly  sepa¬ 
rates  feet  from  gossip. 

Amanda  Crass  takes  the 
title  Sweet  Death,  Kind  Death 
(Virago,  £4.50)  from  a  poem 
by  Stevie  Smith.  She  is  also 
tediously  feminist,  repet¬ 
itively  demonstrating  the 


to  fire  salutes  to  him.  Henry 
Russell,  Resident  at  the  court 
of  Hyderabad,  bled  the  king¬ 
dom  for  taxes  until  the 
population  rebelled;  then  sent 
in  a  British  military  force  -  at 
the  Nizam's  expense.  Soon 
after  this,  Russell  turned  the 
kingdom  over  to  the  banking 
house  of  William  Palmer  & 
Co.  who  became  the  effectual 
rulers  of  Hyderabad,  not  infre¬ 
quently  besieging  villages  for 
payment  of  taxes. 

Colonel  Skinner,  son  of  a 
Scots  father  and  a  Rajput 
mother,  once  in  the  employ  of 
a  Maratha  prince,  bier  joined 
the  British  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  valuable  estate  and  the 
Older  of  the  Bath.  He  never 
learnt  much  English,  and 


superiority  of  women  to  men, 
and  almost  wrecks  a  good  1 
story  by  so  doing.  I 

Fortunately,  she  stays  on  1 
the  rails,  to  keep  one  absorbed  : 
in  the  curious  case  of  the 
distinguished  historian  at  a 
New  England  women’s  univ¬ 
ersity  who  apparently 
committed  suicide,  but  per¬ 
haps  did  not  Despite  Cross 
thrusting  feminism  at  me  on 
every  other  page,  I  shall  read 
more  of  her  stories  about  her 
amateur  sleuth  who,  predict¬ 
ably,  is  a  woman. 

Rkle  a  Pink  Horse  (Pen¬ 
guin,  £3.95)  is  by  Dorothy 
B.  Hughes,  who  makes  her 
centra]  character  a  tough  Ray¬ 
mond  Chaodler/Dashiell 
Hammett  type,  saying  and 
doing  all  manner  of  things  I 
should  have  supposed  no 
woman  would  have  contem¬ 
plated.  There  is  a  bizarre  chase 
through  a  carnival  in  a  New 
Mexico  town,  spattered  with 
blood  and  social  commentary. 
But  the  book  is  not  at  all  bad 
in  its  vigour  and  excitement. 

First  published  in  1986,  The 
Greenwich  Apartments  by 
Peter  Corns  (Unwin,  £2.95) 
has  an  old-fashioned  left-wing 
slant,  now  much  in  vogue  in 
Australia,  where  the  action  is. 
A  girl  skilled  in  devising 
television  programmes  is 
working  on  a  documentary 
designed  to  expose  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  some  prominent 
Australian  figures.  She  is  mur¬ 
dered.  Her  rich  father  hires  a 
private  detective  to  find  out- 
why,  and  after  some  gruesome 
adventures  he  does.  Rough 
but  entertaining. 

Woodrow  Wyatt 


The  Sahib  and  the  Lotus:  The 
British  in  tmfia  by  Michael 
Edwardes  (Constable,  £14.95) 

wrote  bis  memoirs  in  Persian, 
the  courtly  language  of 
Mughal  India.  He  built  what 
later  served  as  Delhi's  cathe¬ 
dral,  until  it  was  superseded 
by  Lutyens’s  magnificent 
building  in  the- centre  of  New 
Delhi  However,  Skinner  also 
built  a  mosque  for  the  use  of 
his  family,  who  apparently 
remained  Muslims. 

Such  people,  colourful  as 
they  are,  represent  the  excep¬ 
tions.  The  life  of  the  British 
soldier  in  India,  for  example, 
was  unutterably  dull:  apart 
from  an  hour’s  drill,  be  did  not 
seem  to  have  anything  to  do 


The  literary  Editor's  selection 
of  interesting  paperbacks 
published  this  week: 


except  sleep  and  eat  The 
average  age  for  a  soldier  in 
Britain  was  39te  in  India, 
hardly  1&  This  was  not  due  to 
the  various  battles  so  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  myths  of  British 
India:  of  all  the  men  sent  to 
India  in  the  two-and-a-half 
centuries  up  to  and  including 
the  Mutiny,  9,467  died,  but 
only  586  were  actually  killed 
in  action^  the  rest  succumbed 
to  diseaseand  the  effects  of  an  _ 
inappropriate  lifestyle  under  a 
tropic  sun. 

As  a  result,  British  India 
was  very  much  a  young  man's 
world:  Metcalfe,  when  air- 
pointed  Resident  at  Delhi, 
was  only  26:  his  brother,  who 
was  President  of  the  Civil 
Court,  was  in  his  early  twen¬ 


ties;  the  head  of  the  criminal 
court  was  even  younger. 

Edwardes  builds  up  an 
entertaining  and  moving  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  progress  of  empire, 
every  scene  filled  with  details 
hand-picked  from  a  thousand 
book  —  though  his  acuity 
weakens  at  particular  points  as 
"he  approaches  this  century. 

‘Take  his  view  that  inter- 
communal  violence  in  India 
“remained  ,  essentially  un¬ 
changed”.  This  violence  was, 
in  feet,  a  relatively  recent 
result  of  two  factors:  Hindu 
revivalism  (paradoxically 
spawned  by  British  rule) 
which  grew  upon  the  Indian 
nationalist  movement;  and 
Britain's  divide  and  rule  pol¬ 
icy  which  deliberately 
manipulated  and  increased 


Greatly  Exaggerated  the  wit 
and  wisdom  (Both  a  bit 
exaggerated)  of  Mark  Twain, 
edited  by  Alex'Ayres  (Barrie  & 
Jenkins,  £5.95)  Bon  mote  and 
gags  from  books,  speeches, 
fetters,  and  chat,  arranged  by 
sundry  topic. 

H.G.  Wells  Desperately  Mortal . 
by  David  C  Smith  (Yale. 

£10.95)  Large  literary  and 
poWic-and-private-figure 
biography  by  American 
academic. 

Hockney  Posters  coUected  by 
Brian  Baggott,  introduction  by 
Eric  Shanes  (Pavilion,  £9.95) 
Comprehensive  collection  in 
colour,  to  coincide  with  next 
month's  retrospective  at  the 
Tate. 

Hollywood  and  the  Box  Office, 
1895-1986  by  John  Izod 
(Macmillan,  £9.95)  First 
publication  of  study  of  the 
business  and  politics  behind 
the  flickering  screen. 

In  Through  The  Head  by 
William  Mdtvanney 
(Mainstream,  £4.95)  New  and 
selected  poetry  from  the 
Scottish  novelist 

Life  in  the  Land  of  the  Living 
by  Daniel  Vilmure  (Faber, 

£4.95)  First  publication  of  first 
novel  set  on  a  hot  night  in  a 
seedy  Florida  town,  in  the 
tradition  of  harrowing  Southern 
fictions  and  Tennessee 
WiffiamsvHle. 

Poems  1955-1987  by  Roy 
Fisher  (Oxford,  £7.95) 

Expanded  edition  of  the  1980 
poetry  by  the  unmistakably 
English  poet  whose  style  and 
aesthetics  are  nevertheless 
experimental  and 
internationalist 
Revolutionary  Petunias  by 
Alice  Walker  (The  Women  s 
Press,  £2.95)  Poems  about 


Pictures  in 
your  hand 


QUICK  GUIDE 

revolutionaries  and  lovers  by 
the  feminist  author  of  77 w 
.  Color  Purple. 

Royal  Kew  by  Ronald  King 
(Constable,  £8.95)  Former 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  on  the  history  and 
daily  life  of  the  great  scientific 
institution  that  is  also  a 
national  pleasure-garden,  from 
the  handkerchief  tree  to  the 


follies  and  lilacs. 
Shaftesbury  by  Georgina 
Battiscombe  (Constable, 
£9.95)  Biography  of  the 
seventh  Earl,  the  Victorian 
reformer  and  crusader. 

The  City  as  a  Work  of  Art  t 
Donald  J  Olsen  (Yale,  £12.! 


London,  Paris,  and  Vienna, 
relating  planning  and 
architecture  to  the  political 
values  and  social  cultures  that 
created  them,  and  the  way  we 
live  in  them;  heavily  illustrated, 
well  argued. 

The  Air  Show  by  Peter  - 
Scupham  (Oxford,  £4.95)  This 
seventh  collection  is  a 
sequence  of  poems  interlinked 
by  childhood  memories  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  Best  of  Robert  Morley 
edited  by  Robert  Morley 
(Robson,  £6.95)  Selected 
reminiscences,  travel  stories, 
causeries,  funnies  in  honour  of 
the  80th  birthday. 

The  Case  for  Animal  Rights  by 
Tom -Regan  (Routtedge,  £7.95) 
Comprehensive  philosophical 
and  political  development  of  an 
ethical  theory  based  on  rights, 
and  Including  non-human 
animals  among  toe  holders  of 
rights. 

The  Cloud  Forest  by  Peter 
Matthiesen  (Coffins  Harvill, 
£5.95)  Writer  and  naturalist 
through  the  South  American 
wilderness  from  the  Sargasso 
Sea  to  Amazonia,  and  Machu 
Picchu  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
Patagonia. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  by  John 
Prest  (Yale,  £8.95)  Illustrated 
history  of  the  development  of 
the  botanic  garden  in  Europe 
as  a  Utopian  attempt  to  re¬ 
create  Paradise  on  earth. 

The  Last  Cuckoo  chosen  and 
introduced  by  Kenneth 


the  gap  between  these  two 
communities,  for  example  by 
choosing  Hindus  as  top  of¬ 
ficials  in  Muslim  states,  and 
vice  versa. 

Looking  back,  Edwardes 
ruefully  considers  Indian 
words  in  English,  which  still 
retain  their  virility  in  com¬ 
mon  speech,  one  of  the  few 
permanent  legacies  of  the 
British  connection  with  India. 
He  seems  to  forget  the  legacy 
of  the  800,000  or  so  "Indian” 
immigrants  now  in  Britain, 
but  be  would  probably  argue 
that  that  partiailar  phenom¬ 
enon  is  beyond  the  historical 
scope  of  his  work. 

What  he  has  given  to  us  is  a 
work  of  magisterial  authority 
and  enormous  readability,  a 
Tapestry  rich  in  design  and 
remarkable  in  derail,  a 
continuous  barrage  of 
surprise.  * 

Prabhu  S.  Guptara 


Gregory  (Unwin  Hyman,  £4.50) 
Positively  (well  pretty 
positively)  the  last  collection  of 
letters  witty,  angiy,  pithy, 
frothy  to  the  Old  Ed.,  prettily 
introduced  by  Bernardo. 

The  Legacy  of  Conquest  by 
Patricia  Nelson  Limerick 

Eton,  £6.95)  Anecdotal  and 
history  of  the  American 
West  and  its  unbroken  ' 
continuity  today. 

The  Oxford  History  of  the 
CiaasiSiWortd:  1,  Classical 
Greece  and  the  Heflemstic 
World;  2,  The  Roman  Wortdr 
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edited  by  John  Board  man. 
Jasper- Griffin,  and  Oswyn 
Murray  (Oxford,  £9.95  each) 
Brightest  and  best  of  our 
classical  scholars  (especially 
the  Oxford  ones)  study  our 
roots  by  themes,  scholarly  but 
accessible  introduction  to  the 
past,  attractively  illustrated, 
with  up-to-date  advice  on 
further  reading. 

The -Stricken  Deer  by  David 
Cecil  (Constable,  £8.95)  Life  of 
the  gentle,  domestic  poet 
whose  placid  verse  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  his  inner  . 
turmoil,  Angst,  and  gloom. 


Strong  women,  not  spineless  jellyfish 


Could  you  speak  French  on 
Mondays  and  Fndays.  Ger¬ 
man  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days,  English  on  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays  Mdgo^you- 

please  on  Sundays?  Save  the 

fife  of  a  Crown  Pnnoss  by 

using  your  stockings  asa  rope. 

Marfy  a  man  15  years  jour 
senior  because  he  is  a  solid 
inmn^  Rescue  a  St  Bernard 
from  a"  watery 

to  Catholicism  and  have  n 

children  without  no!,c,^£; 
Was  your  music  master  called 

the  herwne  of  Elinor  M- 


Brent-Dyer's  58-strong  series 
of  girls'  school  stories,  deserve 
each  other.  And  here  are  the 
first  four  books  in  a  canon 
which,  equally  miraculously, 
has  been  called  Proustian,  in  a 
new  collectors’  edition  with 
the  exuberant  original  wrap¬ 
pers,  gloomy  little  line 
drawings  and  a  peach  of  a 
portrait  of  dear  Miss  Brent- 
Dyer  herself,  looking  like  a  cat 
who  has  been  at  the  cream. 

Here  are  the  hard-eating 
Chalet  girls  growing  into 
strong,  helpful  women,  not 
spineless  jellyfish  (“You  don't 
want  MiUagessen  till  one, 


CHILDREN 


The  School  at  the  Chalet;  Jo 
of  tiie  Chalet  School;  Tl»e 
Princess  of  the  Chalet  School; 
The  Head  Girl  of  the  Chalet 
School  by  Elinor  M  Brent-Dyer 
(W  &  R  Chambers,  £10.95 
each) 

surely,  after  the  Fruhstuck  you 
ate  at  nine?").  Here  is  the 
spotless  pre-Anschluss  Tyrol 
of  the  Thirties  where  the 
Chalet! ans  sleep  safe  beneath 
their  plumeaux  and  scale 
dizzying  peaks  bv  the  smote 


expedient  ot  bending  the 
knees  a  little  at  each  step.  Here 
is  the  head  girl  who  asks  for 
Holy  Water  for  her  final  rinse. 
Here,  above  all,  is  the  cosy 
muddle  of  breadth  and 
narrowness.  Guides  and  guide 
dogs,  stiff  upper  lips  and 
Grand  Ducal  states,  telepathy’ 
and  tennis. 

Pneumonia  permitting,  the 
Chalet  girls  marry  the  solid 
doctors  who  regularly  rescue 
them  from  icy  mountain 
streams  and  lakes.  Then 
comes  childbearing-as-a-race, 
which  Joey,  displaying  un¬ 
accustomed  team  spirit,  wins 


by  starting  with  triplets  and 
two  sets  of  twins. 

If  you  relish  impressionism, 
slap-happi  ness,  unpredictable 
similes  and  predictable  plots, 
you  will  relish  these  hopelessly 
addictive  books. 

Close  your  eyes. 

Isn't  that  the  bell  Tor  Kaffee 
und  Kucherfl  Isn't  that  beam¬ 
ing  Marie  bearing  piping  hot 
bowls  of  milky  coffee  into  the 
Speisesaal ?  And  isn't  that  the 
smell  of  fresh-baked  Brotchen 
in  the  air? 

Martin  Spence 


nn 


MICHAEL.  SLADE 

The  book  with  the  horrorgram 
Look  for  the  skull... 


rarsuaas  ““  1  G^i  Avramenko  (USsR>T  I  STUB*  UK  .6  .  no  pn^nru^-Sccmon. 


TRAVEL 


Where  the 


best  knees 


will  be 


bending 


Confused  by  the  heavy  fall  of  brochures  for  the 
coming  season?  Rob  Neillands  is  your  ski  guide 


WEATHER 


The  approach  of  the  1988-89 
ski  season  confronts  Britain's 
500,000  or  so  regular  skiers 
with  an  awful  prospect:  after 
last  winter’s  d&bacle,  with  bare 
brown  slopes  across  the  Alps 
until  mid-January,  will  there 
be  any  snow  to  start  the 
season? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  lap  of 
fete,  but  a  trawl  through  the 
current  ski  brochures  reveals 
that  if  the  snow  is  absent, 
skiers  win  at  least  receive 
financial  compensation,  if  at 
varying  rates.  For  example, 
Blue  Sky  and  NAT  offer  £30  a 
day,  Thomson  £25,  Neilson 
£20,  Intasun  and  VFB  £15.  All 
these  “snow  guarantees”  are 
hedged  about  with  various 
conditions,  mainly  that  there 
is  no  snow  anywhere  within 
striking  range  of  the  resort 
Bui  not  everybody  will  be 
prepared  to  spend  their  ski 
holiday  coaching  about  the 
Alps  in  search  of  open  runs. 

Christmas  and  New  Year 
skiers  are  advised  to  choose  a 
high-level  resort  (like Zermatt, 
Saas-Fee,  Cervinia  or  Val 
Thorens)  or  one  dose  to  a 
glacier  (like  ZeB-am-See  or  La 
Plague)  or  one  equipped  with 
snow-making  machinery  (like 
St  Moritz  or  Meribel). 

To  help  with  the  decision,  a 
number  of  companies  will  be 


providing  up-to-the-minute 
snow  reports.  Ski  Thomson  is 
supplying  these  direct  to  the 
ABTA  travel  agents’  computer 
screens,  while  Neilson  is 
putting  its  reports  on  Prestd 
53353353,  or  supplying  them 
by  telephone  (0532  434516). 

Regular  reports  provided  by 
the  Ski  Club  of  Great  Britain 
(SCGB)  from  its  reps  in  the 
Alps  are  available  by  tele¬ 
phone  (0898  666777).  Skiers 
heading  for  Scotland  can  dial 
0898  654654  for  their  weather 

information. 

The  Times ,  in  addition  to 
regular  features  on  aspects  of 
skiing,  win  be  carrying  daily 
sld  weather  reports  from  the 
resorts. 


Portsmouth-Caen  to  the  re¬ 
sorts  of  Savoie  —  a  week  self- 
catering  in  Meribel  at  the  end 
of  January  costs  from  £89. 


FOR  THE  FAMILY 


GETTING  THERE 


The  return  of  rail  travel  is  a 
notable  feature  this  year.  Once 
a  popular  way  of  getting  to  the 
Alps,  there  are  now  direct  rail 
links  to  Briancon  and  Mout- 
iers.  Neilson  is  offering  rail 
travel  to  Les  Arcs,  Meribel 
and  Valmorel  -  leave  on 
Friday  evening,  return  to  Do¬ 
ver  on  the  following  Sunday 
morning.  This  offers  two  extra 
days  skiing,  no  risk  of  air 
delays  and  a  £1 5  saving  on  air 
travel  Ski-drive  is  available 
from  many  companies.  Brit¬ 
tany  Ferries  offers  a  complete 
ski-drive  package  including 
ferry  booking  and  tickets  via 


This  year’s  brochures  show  an 
increased  concentration  on 
the  family,  with  special  offers 
that  include  substantial  dis¬ 
counts  of  up  to  70  per  cent  or 
even  free  holidays  for.  the 
children.  These  discount  of¬ 
fers  require  dose  inspection, 
for  they  may  require  the  child 
to  share  the  parents'  room,  or 
only  be  available  on  certain 
dates,  or  on  certain  flights,  or 
at  certain  hotels  and  resorts. 

More  useful  are  the  parent 
support  services  which  most 
companies  provide,  though 
not  at  all  resorts.  One  com¬ 
pany  which  specializes  in 
families  with  young  children 
and  babies  is  Ski  Esprit,  where 
facilities  include  a  Family 
Club-hotel  at  Les  Carroz,  full 
or  half-day  creches  at  prices 
from  £22  per  child  per  week, 
the  presence  of  an  NNEB  or 
RGN  qualified  British  nannie 
at  all  their  resorts,  supervised 
children's  meals,  babysitting 
and  “child-proofed”  chalets. 
Ski  Nannies  are  also  available 
from  Marie  Warner  at  £65  a 
week,  and  babysitting  is  also 
available  at  £6  per  evening.  A 
careful  look  through  the  bro¬ 
chures  trill  reveal  a  lot  of  such 
help  for  families.  Ski  Thom- 


v  beginners 


TTJ^Jntinujng  attempt  to; 
uro  more  firsHfflK  dottr 
imo  regular 

compani«areoffis™B  ^ ,, 

“Start-to-Ski  Weeks  .  These  ,  ^ 
offer  a  welcome  party;  an  %; 
in  price  for  ski  hire,  t^on^  ; 
and  instruction;  smallctesses- 
with  English-speaking  instru^  :  , 
tore  in  carefully  chosen  re-, 
sorts.  Many  of  these  are  based, 
in  Austria,  the  perfect  country 
for  first-time  skiers  whore,  to 
eve  one  example.  Global  »:; 
offering  a  special  beginner's 
Jrocfca?  Kirchdorf  for  just  £?9: , 
on  top  of  the  cost  of  tire 
normal  holiday-  PSgasus  Skt- 
Italy  offers  start-to-ski  weeks 
at  five  resorts  in  Italy,  of  ; 
which  Sante  atermaj 
Abetone  would  be  particularly 
suitable.  Start-to-sta i  weeks  are 
also  available  from  SkiThom- 
son  Ski  NAT,  Neilson, 
Intasun,  Crystal,  ^  Horizon, 
Global,  Go  Ski,  and  0 there. 


advanced 


son  has  listed  22  Family 
Choice  resorts,  and  Go-Ski  is 
offering  the  services  of  “Aunty 
Snowflake”  at  many  of  its 
resorts  this  winter.  Blue  Sky  is 
running  baby  patrols  at  five 
Austrian  resorts,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Dream  is  offering  free 
skiing  holidays  for  children  at 
Copper  Mountain,  Colorado, 
during  January. 

Parents  with  older  children, 
unable  to  go  skimg  them¬ 
selves,  can  send  their  offspring 
on  escorted  trips  with  Super¬ 
travel  or  the  Ski  Club  of 
Great  Britain.  Supertravel  are 
offering  Teenager  weeks  in 
Verbier,  Wengen  and  St  An¬ 
ton  in  December,  January  and 
April  at  prices  from  £299.  Age 
ranges  are  12-14  and  14-17, 
and  the  price  includes  every¬ 
thing  except  the  lift  pass.  The 
SCGB  also  offers  special  es¬ 
corted  trips  for  children, 
covering  two  age  ranges,  1 1-15 
and  16-17.  A  week  at  VaJloire 


for  16-17  year-olds  costs  from 
£390;  a  week  for  11-15  year- 
olds  at  Chatel  in  March  £410. 


WHERETO  GO 


Another  world, 

but  not  half  a  world  away 


at  Reid’s  Madeira 


Madeira  b  Europe's  tropical  island  and 
fat  many  vtsttnre  the  legendary  Bed  s 
Kadi  is  Madeira. 


Why  net  enjoy  this  Hand's  warn  and  gertie 
summer  cKmatt  and  see  Madeira  and 
Rad's  Bne  gardens  hi  tuO  Hoorn-  6m  be 
named,  visa  us  once  and  a  may  weD 
become  a  habiL 


FOR  WMBXATTE  RESERVATIONS 
•  Georges  Hangadnec.  Rekfi  Hotel. 
FmchaL  Madeira,  PonugaL 
Tefc  Funchal  23001 
Te*ac72139Re*rf5Por 


Wlhout  leaving  the  hard  grounds  you  am 

wirxtsurf,  sJdn  dwe.  play  terms,  hove 
a  sauna,  swim  in  our  haded  sea  oarer 
pooh:  or  you  can  wdk  tn  the  magnificent 
scenery  « tins  enchanted  island. 


Tefc  (FREE) 0800 1 811 23  or 
•  Your  Tmel  Agent 


if  jaouwnidlllcr  our  brtxhw  and  further 
tnfcumarkjn  please  send  the  coupon  lo: 


«Ah  some 350  staR  fare  mealmum  of 
300  guess  you  experience  a  standard 
o(  service  matched  by  few  hotels.  You 
«a  deep  between  red  tmen  sheets  in 
comlortafcie  off  concBboned  reams, 
and  deperefing  on  your  mood  you  can  dm  in 
traddtond  ot  mtotmid  surroundings 
oBertog  French,  fcdiaa  Maderran  and 
Portuguese  ciastne. 


IW 

Refers  Hotel  MADERA 

P  O.  B«  277.  London  SW1V  401. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


Yes.  perhaps  another  wid  but  only  huff 
a  day  away. 


Timas  24J9.B8 
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II 


Cruise  the  Upper  Nile 
with  Swan  Hellenic. 


17  day  leisurely  cruise  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  ample  fi 
time  to  enjoy  ail  the  mam  sites.  5 

An  expert  guest  lecturer  accompanies  the  cruise.  £ 
Departures  10th  October  and  5th  December,  all-inclusive  S 

prices  from  £U5 90.  CU/AM 

For  more  details  and  book-  jVtrujI 
ing  information,  call  01-831 1515. 1  IUvULIW#  noc«wp 
77  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON  WC1A  II 


MOSCOW 

for  the  weekend 

£225 

including  the  Boimhoi 


Enjoy  a  3-mgId  visit  to  Moscow  this  November 
wiQ  incl 


and  we  witl  include  a  ticket  free  of  charge  lo  the  Bolshoi  Theatre. 

This  offer  Is  mfiaMe  to  (he  first  25  caOera  only . 


on  Fridays  Nov  4,  (1. 1 8  and  25.  Tbe  price  iocfsdes 


l  Tourist  Class  hotel,  half  board,  return  flights 
half-day  sightseeing  tour  and  Inusfcn. 


•  Gatwiek. 


Telephone  (01) 723  6556. 

Open  Saturdays  - 09.00 to  14.00  hoars 


*1*4 
M2  (5 


VOYAGES  JULES  VERNE 


10  Gtonlworth  Shoot.  London  NWt  60S 


Head  over  heels. 


More  and  more  skiers  are  flipping 
over  Carimhia. 

Its  the  area  in  which  the  Austrians 
themselves  choose  to  ski  (the  great  Franz  Klammer 
learnt  here).  But  now  our  admirers  are  drawn  from 
all  over  Europe. 

Experts  and  complete  beginners  alike  arc 
attracted  by  excellent  ski-ing  conditions  -  and  the 
ski-schools  are  among  the  best  in  Europe. 

What  makes  Carimhia  so  special  however,  is 
that  U  remains  uniquely  Austrian.  The  charm  of  its 
villages  is  as  genuine  as  the  warmth  of  its  welcome. 

Its  the  u-ay  die  Austrians 
like  it-  That’s  why  you'll  love  it, 

CafffTittia  RSvfcjstria 


For  nrore  Wo<T7waart,  wivJ  the  eoupcxrw  Austrian  Natkxul 
Tourist  Office,  30  St  George  Street,  London  WIR  OAL 
Tel:  01-629  0461.  Prestd  34401. 

Or  see  your  tool  travel  agent 


Na«e- 


Address- 


American  resorts  are  back  in  a 
big  way,  thanks  to  the  strong 
pound.  Ski  Thomson,  Ameri¬ 
can  Dream,  Bladon  Lines, 
Intasun,  Club  Med,  Power 
Byrne  and  Snowranger  all 
feature  American  resorts.  The 
most  popular  resorts  are  As¬ 
pen  and  Vail  where  Inghams 
is  offering  seven  days  at  The 
Lodge  for  £799  (bed  and 
breakfast)  or  14  days  for 
£1 289.  A  week  in  Aspen  costs 
from  £579,  or  two  weeks  £803 
in  mid-January.  This  resort 
would  be  the  best  choice  since 
from  Aspen  you  can  also  ski 
Aspen  Mountain,  Snowmass 
and  Buttermilk. 

Go  now  while  the  pound 
remains  strong  against  the 
dollar,  and  if  possible  go  for 
two  weeks  and  hire  a  car.  The 
widest  ski  programme  in 
America  is  available  from 
American  Dream,  which  of¬ 
fers  awide  choice  of  12  resorts 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ne¬ 
vada  and  New  York  State. 

Five  British  operators  have 
also  returned  to  Isola  2000  in 
the  Alpes-Mari times;  NAT, 
NeiJson.  Small  World,  Vaca¬ 
tions  and  Air  France. 


monthly  magazine,  and  a 
London  clubhouse.  Adult 
membership  costs  £30  a  year, 
with  reductions  for  families 
and  those  living  outside 
London. 


CHRISTMAS 


With  Christmas  Day  and  New 
Year’s  Day  both  on  a  Sunday, 
iti-day  trips  over  the  holiday 
are  on  offer.  For  example, 
Brittany  Ferries  is  offering  an 
1 1 -night  holiday  at  Les  Deux 
Alpes,  half-board  at  prices 
from  £421.  Go-Ski  offers  10- 
day  Christmas  holidays  at 
most  of  its  chalets  at  prices 
from  £349.  Those  who  can 
manage  only  a  short  break  are 
also  catered  for.  Ski  Thomson 
is  offering  three-night  breaks 
in  Austria  at  prices  from  £106, 
and  Global  has  three  or  four 
night  holidays  in  the  Tyrol  at 
prices  from  £146  for  a  short 
break  in  Soft. 


Arraba.  Chalet  holidays  are 
going  up  in  the  world,  with 
ever-improving  food  and  wine 
and  high-grade  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  replace  the  former 
tissue-walled  bedrooms  and 
tepid  showers.  Supertravel  of¬ 
fers  gourmet  menus  on  all  its 
chalet  holidays  and  a  firm 
promise  of  “No  More  Plonk”. 
Ski  Thomson  and  Mark 
Warner  are  offering  first-class 
chalet  accommodation  at 
Verbier,  Meribel  or  Val 
dTsere. 


Thomson  offers  ski-test 
weeks  with  Salomon  equip- . 
menu  and  Global  something 
similar  with  RossignoL  Super¬ 
travel  has  taken  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Ali  Ross  Ski  Climes 
which  will  be  run  this  winter 
at  Tignes.  New  this  year  win  ; 
be  an  Ali  Ross  course  for 
Wobbly  Intermediates-  Other 
Ali  Ross  weeks  will  cater  for 
advanced  skiers,  with  costs 
from  £80-£120  on  top  . of  the  ; 
normal  holiday  cost  Ski  Vaca- . 
lions  is  running  its  Ski  Elite 
courses  again,  as  well  as  a  ' 
course  for  absolute  beginners  • 
and  intermediates  at  five 
French  centres.  For  those  who 
can  already  ski  weft.  Super- 
travel  offers  a  Twelve  Valley 
tour  from  Val  d’IsSre  to  Val 
Thorens  at  prices  from  £644, 
or  instruction  in  off-piste  and 
ski-mountaineering  from  two 
experienced  mountain  guides, 
Fred  Harper  and  lain  Peter. 
The  minimum  age  here  is  17, 
and  the  cost  is  £140  for  one. 
week.  Pegasus  Ski-Italy  is 
introducing  long  tours  to  tire 
Dolomites  with  an  eight-day 
trip  from  Val  de  Fassa  to  Val 
Gardena,  with  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  three-star  hotels  (prices 
from  £385). 


SAFETY 


SKI  CLUB 


The  Ski  Club  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  WimeT  Arrangements 
programme  includes  a  Wedel 
course  at  St  Anton;  Advanced 
Off-Piste  and  Powder  Snow 
weeks  in  Aigentiere  and 
Wengen;  Hell-skiing  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies;  and  a  trip 
along  the  famous  Haute 
Route,  the  classic  ski-touring 
trail  from  Chamonix  to  Zer¬ 
matt,  a  10-day  trip  led  by 
mountain  guide  Fred  Harper 
costing  approximately  £750. 

The  Ski  Club  of  Great 
Britain  (01-245  1033)  is  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  to  increase  its 
membership  and  provides  a 
great  range  of  services  to 
British  skiers,  including  a 
resort  information  service,  ski 
representatives  in  main  re¬ 
sorts,  advice  on  equipment,  a 


Skiers  have  become  more 
safety  conscious,  especially 
when  off-piste,  since  an 
avalanche  struck  down  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  skiing  party 
at  Klosters  last  winter.  One 
company.  Snow  &  Rock  has  a 
good  range  of  safety  equip¬ 
ment  including,  for  £29,  a 
Bleepah,  a  small  transmitter 
sending  out  a  signal  that  can 
be  picked  up  by  avalanche 
rescue  teams.  Snow  &  Rock 
also  hires  out  the  powerful 
Heps  transceiver  for  £19  per 
week,  or  sells  it  for  £160. 
Finding  buried  skis  is  easier  if 
brightly  coloured  Powder- 
Tracer  ribbons,  at  £6.50  a  pair, 
are  attached  to  the  bindings. 


THE  CHALET 


Chalet  holidays,  offering  foil 
English  breakfasts  and  post- 
piste  afternoon  tea,  have  been 
a  major  part  of  the  ski  scene 
since  they  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  by  Colin  Munson 
Small  just  30  years  ago.  Small 
World  has  issued  its  usual 
jokey  brochure  for  1988-89, 
which  concentrates  wisely  on 
(he  Dolomites,  notably  at 
Colfosco.  San  Cassiano  and 


RLADON  LINES 


0' 


Chalets,  Hotels  and  Self  Catering  apartments 

tn  26  resorts  in 

fiance.  My,  Switzerland  and  Austria 


01-785  3131 

WMaftBifliill 


Short  breaks 

FAR  FROM  THE 

madding  crowd 


DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  GERMANY  FROM  £99 

Call  us  today  fora  copy  of  our ‘Moments’  brochure. 
And  pamper  yourself  with  a  4-6  day  luxury 
break  that's  as  different  ——o— 

as  you  are.  Ttnr.mAvy; 


0235353535 


rjit 
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*  £73 


WEEKEND 
RETURN  TO 

NORMANDY 

CAR  PLUS  TWO  PEOPLE  SEE 
YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 
PHONE  0233  47047. 
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A  brochure 


mountain 


Wise  skiers  will  get  a  variety 
of  brochettes  and  spend  some 
time  comparing  offers  and 
prices,  a  considerable  task 
when  (he  Ski  Thomson  bro¬ 
chure  alose  runs  to  more 
than  200  pages.  Ski  brochure 
design  leaves  a  lot  to  be 
desired,  with  too  Burch  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  glossy  photo¬ 
graphs  and  not  enough  to 
presenting  the  information  lo 
a  digestible  form. 

For  further  information 
and  brochures  contact  the 
nearest  high  street  ABTA 
travel  agent,  or  the  operators 
direct  American  Dream, 
(01-470  1181);  Brittany  Fer¬ 
ries,  Portsmouth  {0705 
751833);  Blue  Sky,  Birm¬ 
ingham  (021  6326282k  Ski 
Thomson,  (01-431 2394);  Go 
Ski,  Crawley  (0293  517733); 
Neilson,  (01-446  2134); 

Global,  (01-464  6666); 
Inghams,  (01-785  7777); 
Knoni,  Dorking  (0306 
885044k  Ski  NAT,  (01-446 
5104k  Pegasus  Ski-Italy, 
(01-773  2323k  Stwwtiine, 
(01-836  3237);  Vacations, 
Leicester,  (0533  539100k 
Intasun,  (01-851  3321); 
Young  World,  Brighton 
(0273  202391k  Mark  War¬ 
ner,  (01-938  1851k  Ski  Es¬ 
prit,  Fleet,  (0252  616789k 
Supertravel,  (01-684  5060k 
Small  World,  Tunbridge 
Wells  (0892  511733). 


Travel  is  edited 
by  Shona 
Crawford  Poole 


Why  you  can  fly  free 

to  the  Far  East. 


AND  CRUISE  THE  OCEAN  PEARL 
TO  THE  GREAT  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  CHINA 


explorer 


DISCOVERY 

RmZiHgtit  stay  in  Hong  Kong  FrteafllghtsteyfnHonaKbnc. 

21  day,  from  £1595  17  days  from  £1350 

Afteramagnifk^n»«HiTiffion-pcxjnd^ 

PoartlsaMnpiminghornxKtsucoessMye^overcruiskiqCKnaanritho 

Far  East  AH  bultwo  cruises  have  been  virtual  se8-outs.  ^ 

These  two  cruises,  pertaps  became  the  weather  in  China  is  ftimirvt 
cooler,  have  a  limited  number  of  inside  and  outside  cabins  sbn  availS 

asootoeaxi 


,ncJvc3§rj9  frs®  rntum  fBgHts  and  two  friaS 


a  night  in 

Seayour  travel  agent  or  rbig  (01)  262  3017  this  weekend 

XL 


THE  OCEAN  PEART" 


M^tM^WIMMMCIO^mmbgiMPto^Undoa 
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TRAVEL 


Daredevils, 


deep  snow 


and  danger 


Flying  down  the  mountains  with  the  speed  of  a  bird . . . 


■ould  anyone  of 
sense  try  to  avoid 
congestion  on  mot¬ 
orways  by  taking  to 
lanes  knowing  that 
a  proportion  were  mined?  Clearly 
not.  Would  they  trust  marked 
“safe”  lanes  through  the  minefield 
if  told  that  the  man  who  placed  the 
marker  cones  was  only  semi- 
trained  and  did  not  know  where 
the  mines  were  buried?  Again, 
obviously  noL  Yet,  in  a  sense,  that 
is  precisely  the  peril  many  British 
skiers  will  slide  into  during  the 
coming  winter,  when  the  innocent 
are  led  by  the  ignorant  in  search  of 
greater  adventure  on  skis. 

The  motorway  analogy  is  apt, 
because  it  is  the  congestion  of 
“  human  traffic  on  the  prepared  and 
marked  pistes  that  is  persuading 
more  and  more  of  the  boldest  to go 
off-piste.  Dozens  die  this  way  — 
caught  in  avalanches,  or  killed  by 
falls  on  to  rocks. 

But  it  took  the  death  in  the 
spring  of  a  friend  of  Prince 
Charles,  in  the  same  skiing  party, 
to  give  prominence  to  the  problem 
and  to  provoke  one  experienced 
Swiss  instructor  to  say:  “There  are 
not  one  in  10  among  British  skiers 
capable  of  going  safely  in  deep 
powder.  The  next  King  of  Eng¬ 


land.  I  must  say  this,  is  not  one  of 
them.  But  perhaps  his  escape  will 
make  other  people  look  more  at 
what  they  are  doing,  and  listen 
when  we  talk  of  safety.” 

Would  that  the  British  winter- 
travel  industry  would  show  as 
much  concern. 

I  carried  out  a  survey  of  24 
brochures  from  the  foot-high  pack 
which  has  already  arrived  in  this 
office.  Of  this  sample,  20  write 
vividly  of  the  potential  for  away- 
from-lhe-crowds,  off-piste  powder 
skiing:  not  one  chooses  to  remind 
potential  customers  that  this  was 
an  option  that  90  per  cent  of  them 
could  not  sensibly  take  up. 

Nineteen  of  the  24  made  a  brisk 
selling  point  that  now  they,  too, 
offer  the  services  in  the  Alps  of 
qualified  men  and  women  who 
will  show  customers  around  their 
chosen  holiday  mountain.  Some 
call  them  “guides”,  others  “ski 
leaders”  or  "escorts”,  or  indicate 
that  the  ubiquitous  “repre¬ 
sentative”  will  also,  when  time 
permits,  blaze  trails  about  the 
slopes.  All  tend  to  lean  on  that 
word  “qualified"  as  heavily  as  a 
novice  on  his  ski-poles. 

Blit  qualified  by  whom?  And  to 
do  what?  One  brochure  chirpily 
admits  that  its  own-brand  ski 


leader  certificate  has  not  yet  been 
recognized  by  the  ski  authorities: 
another  makes  play  of  the  fact  its 
guides  have  “all  attended  a  BASI 
(British  Association  ofSJri  Instruc¬ 
tors)  course".  (My  italics.) 

Most  brochures  lean  almost  as 
heavily  on  the  BASI  imprimatur. 

The  barely  believable  reality  is 
that  of  the  2,000  BASI  instructors, 
fewer  than  one  in  10  are  qualified  t 
to  lead  skiers  into  off-piste  pow- ' 
der.  Even  the  top  Grade  One 
badge,  won  only  after  seasons  of 
teaching,  tests  and  assessments, 
does  not,  of  itself,  permit  an 
instructor  to  lead  off  piste. 

Hazel  Bain,  administrator  of  the 
association,  says:  “BASI  badge 
holders  are  teachers  of  skiing 
technique.  But  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  they  know  a  thing  about 
snow  other  than  the  best  way  to 
negotiate  the  six  feet  of  slope  in 
front  of  them. 

“A  squeak  beneath  your  foot 
means  water  lying  somewhere  — 
and  thus  poor  adhesion  between 
layers  of  snow.  A  tiny  ball  of  snow 
at  the  end  of  a  little  trail  means  the 
stuff  is  ready  to  roll.  These  are 
avalanche  conditions.  But  unless 
you  have  been  in  the  valley  before 
the  first  snow  and  know  the 
surface,  have  seen  the  various 
layers  pile  up,  you  cannot  know 
exactly  where  a  slide  might  start. 

“1  can  ski  deep  powder.  Done  so 
for  years.  But  I  am  not  qualified  to 
lead  you  into  the  stuff  and 
wouldn't  dream  of  doing  so.  For  a 
start.  BASI  would  throw  the  rule 
book  at  me.  And  in  some  coun- 


With  the  thrills  of 


skiing  off-piste 


being  advertised, 


Brian  James 


sounds  a  warning 


tries,  like  Austria,  I  could  end  up 
in  prison.” 

In  the  main  Alpine  countries, 
only  government-authorized 
mountain  (as  opposed  to  ski) 
guides  may  lead  parties  beyond 
the  piste-markings.  By  no  means 
do  all  Swiss  and  Austrian  s Id- 
instructors  hold  that  qualification: 
the  15-20  per  cent  youngest  and 
least  experienced  in  any  school 
almost  certainly  do  pol 

And  not  more  than  half  the  80 
to  90  Britons  who  have  completed 
ihegrudling  Association  ofBritish 
Mountain  Guides  course,  and  are 
thus  recognized  as  having  parity 
with  Alpine  experts,  are  actually 
also  engaged  in  skiing.  How,  then, 
from  a  maximum  pool  of  40,  can 
dozens  of  tour  operators  ade¬ 
quately  staff  hundreds  of  resorts? 

My  answer  is  that  they  cannot. 
Theirs  will  come  in  an  indignant 
chorus  that  they  do  not  try  to;  that 
all  their  guides  promise  is  to  show 
clients  the  lay-out  of  the  resort, 
how  to  evade  lift-queues.  But  this 
ignores  the  reality  of  what  happens 
when  macho  young  men,  under 


the  influence  of  a  good  lunch  and 
the  need  to  impress  the  maidens 
are  urged:  “Oh,  don't  be  wimpish, 
show  us  the  powder.” 

The  Alpine  authorities  who 
have  to  go  and  retrieve  bodies  are 
under  no  illusion.  Every  year 
more  resorts  add  restrictions  on 
“guiding”  to  the  traditional  pro¬ 
hibition  on  ski-instruction  by  tour 
reps.  Ernst  Speiss,  president  of  the 
Tyrolean  instructors’  association, 
says:  “We  had  to  act;  the  figures  of 
accidents  was  rising  and  rising.1 
We  are  getting  this  under  control 
with  the  big  operators,  but  the 
small  tour  people  are  still  a 
problem. 

1  “Even  local  guides  have  to  go 
each  day  to  the  head  of  the 
instructors  to  find  out  what 
information  he  has  from  the 
avalanche  research  centres.  The 
head  alone  must  decide  where  it  is 
safe.  But  boys  from  cities  with 
maybe  two,  three  years  as  skiers 
think  they  can  know  enough  to 
lead  parties. 

“One  British  operator  began 
this  guiding  a  few  years.  Now  they 
all  follow.  In  Austria  we  are  getting 
fierce  on  this.  If  they  take  people 
into  powder,  we  throw  them  out  of 
our  towns.  The  Swiss,  too.  The 
French  have  always  been  more 
easy,  but  I  know  they  will  soon 
follow.” 

There  is  now  a  total  ban  on 
guides  in  Zermatt,  where  the 
director  of  skiing  is  Amadee 
Perrig:  “We  had  to  do  this.  For 
security.  People  face  regulations 
and  laws  in  their  lives.  When  they 


...  or  whirling  past  trees  off-piste  is  only  for  the  experienced : 
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Devastation  in  the  snow:  in  the  wake  of  an  avalanche,  mountain  rescuers  search  for  bodies 


come  to  the  mountains  they  want 
to  be  free,  have  no  rules. 

“We  offer  a  compromise.  We  let 
the  reps  organize  the  social  life,  the 
travel.  Then  for  two  days  we 
provide  ski-guides  to  show  parties 
over  the  mountains.  The  charge  is 
small,  maybe  £30  for  a  group  of 
15.  We  do  not  think  this  is  too 
.much.  More  operators  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  accept  this.  More  resorts 
are  beginning  to  do  the  same.” 

One  group  that  now  only  uses- 
local,  native,  guides  is  Swiss 
Travel.  Director  Nick  Banford 
explains  why  “this  guiding  thing 
was  getting  out  of  hand”.  Skiing 
clients  were  clearly  more  comfort¬ 
able  with  their  own  language,  so 
operators  began  trawling  for 
expatriate  Britons,  Australian  and 
American  ski-bums,  prepared  to 
.work  for  their  keep,  to  lead  groups 
about  resorts. 

“There  were  too  many  horror 
stories.  So  we  decided  to  recruit 
from  local  ski  schools.  A  little 
more  expensive,  but  for  peace  of 
mind ...”  he  said. 

My  minefield  analogy  was  cho¬ 
sen,  too,  by  Judith  McCubbin, 
BASI  instructor  and  director  of 
Tailor-Made,  a  specialist  ski-holi¬ 
day  operation:  “I  am  horrified  by 
some  things  I  see  happening.  Tour 


companies  cover  up  with  travel-.1 
speak  for  the  fact  that  they  let  their 1 
clients  out  on  the  slopes  in  the- 
charge  of  nice  young  lads,  who  are ! 
made  properly  aware  of  the  dan- . 
ger,  but  not  given  the  local* 
knowledge  to  deal  with  it  * 

“It  is  not  about  how  many  ( 
qualification  stripes  you  have  on 
your  arm,  it  is  about  what  you : . 
know  about  where  you  are.  Once 
someone  has  an  instructor’s : 
badge,  he  ought  to  pack  his, 
rucksack,  take  a  map  and  spend 
months  touring  his  chosen  r 
sort . . .  like  a  London  cabbie  has  r 
to  take  The  Knowledge*.” 

Ski  brochures  ought  to  cany, 
health  warnings.  After  the  breath-', 
less  prose  about  foe  thrills  of  off - 
piste  powder,  the  words  “for' 
experts  only”  ought  to  be  man¬ 
datory.  After  foe  blurb  about  how, 
ski  “leaders  . . .  escorts  . . 
guides”  will  show  you  the  slide 
routes  about  the  place,  the  caution  ‘ 
should  run:  “but  don't  ask  them  to 
lead  off-piste . . .  they’ll  risk  the 1 
sack,  and  perhaps  prison.” 

If  yon  decide  to  abandon  the 
patrolled  areas  to  follow  your 
“guide”  into  powder,  you  ought  to 
know  what  you  will  be  gening  into 
—  and  that  he  quite  probably  does’ 
not 


SOUTH  TYROL 
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DOLOMITES*  ITALY 


A  sunny 
ski  paradise 
in 

Northern  Italy 


Stung  for  everyone  ai  prices  you 
can  afford!  850km  of  well-kept 
pistes,  challenging  and  beginners’ 
slopes  and  crass-country  ski  tracks. 

The  Super  Dolomiti  Skipuss 
and  good  value  Regional  Skipasses 
provide  access  to  a  varied  ski 
terrain. 

Traditional  villages-  rustic  style 
hotels,  excellent  ski  schools  and 
plenty  of  apres  ski  fun.  Favourable 
exchange  rate  and  reasonable 
prices  from  £K)  per  day 
(bed  and  breakfast). 

Apply  for  your  Priority 
Siwh  Tvrol  brochure  to:- 
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ERNALOW  | 

CONSULTANTS-  [ 
Official  South  Tyrol  j 
Representation  in  Britain  ■ 

9  Reece  Mewv  London  SW7 3HE.( 
Tet:  01-584  2841  t24hri  j 


tel 

ii 

Only  £10  denosit. 


THE  PLACE  TO  GO 


and  up  to 


£4SO  per  person 


Your  total  in  Zurich's  moat  elegant  area, 
surrounded  by  parks  and  woods. 

Marvelous  view  ovar  the  take  and  tfw 
mountains.  Flats  with  Aral  dasa  hotel  service.  M 
Rooms  and  aparanents  with  kitchenette,  frtdgs, 
balcony,  racSo,  TV.  indoor  swanning-pool. 
CH-8030  Zflrich  Sauna  sotarUm.  massagq. 

93  60  Restaurants,  snackbar,  shopping  area.  Hotel 

transportations  to  the  c*y.  Gotf-Tannte-Curfinq. 


Telex  HI  <80 
^^■01041/251 0029 


WRITTEN  B¥ 

ADVWnWHtS 


FIRST  ISSUE  OUT  NOW! 


next  summer 's 
holiday. 


If  you  hurry. 


AA 
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Wefre  all  you  xteedfokimm 


Look  us  up  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  This  offer  applies  to 
selected  operators'  holidays  and  is  conditional  on  purchase  of  Holidaycare  insurance. 


V 


Alicante,  Barcelona, 

Madrid,  Malaga,  Palma,  Santiago, 

Tenerife,  Valencia 

i  ‘  t  „  All  prices  lower  than  I^VMrfcf  d^rtur^  m  ^ 

Iberia  Saver  System,  see  you;  navel  ag  ^  ^  ^  Biminntaml  P21-643 1953:  Manchester 051-436  6444;  Glasgow 041-248  6581.  AH  rrwjor  credit  cards  accepted 
Or  caH  Iberia:  toadon  01-437  552Z  (.w  - 2 - - 
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The  truth  it  stronger  than  fktfap.  That's  why  there's  a  new  magazine 
thattpadted  fbfi  of  red  fife  adventures.  AB  wr&ten  and  photographed  by  the 
advaihxtrstliemsdves.lnthefirstisue... 

INTO  AFRICA -THE  MBA  OF  5UDU  Ayear's  stay  with  an  isolated  tribe. 
Read  about  the  prize-wimhg  footage  of  an  area  that  may  never  be  the  same  again. 
THROUCH  HELL  /UP  MMITI:  WATHt  They  had  three  yeani  preparation  to 
raft  over  waterfalls  and  ferocious  rapids,  ft  neatly  wasn't  enough.  GRBMJWn- 
MCTKCHAUJakaEEiffopeanshurianicKig  frozen  wastes.  Drive  dogstefa  and 
sail  in  kayaks.  A  day  in  tie  He  of  the  average  Eskimo.  COASTBK  THE 
CARMBEMI A  hazardous  journey  fuS  of  dangerous  reefc.  sharks  and  yeflowfeva 
STEH0H6  COLD  M  AUSTRALIA  When  you  mb  intense  heat,  death  and 
aborigines,  you've  got*  amaanggold  story  RBBXMI NRH  TOUR  F0IK 
WHEEL  DOTE  Tips  on  handing  whatever  the  terrain.  Areas  once  remote 
become  accessible. 

Vbw  adventure  of  a  Efetinr  amid  be  arij WO  words  amuf, 

Her  our  free  compeMnn  aid  you  could  win  2  return  tideets  to  Ausbafia. 
plus  £1.000  towards  your  dream  expedffion.  And  afterwaithhaveyour  story 
emd  photographs  pubfahed  in  a  later  issue. 
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&  VILLAS 


OVERSEAS  TRAVEL 


UP TO  £100 
OFF  YOUR 

SUMMER 

HOUDAY 

At  Exchange  Travel  we're  giving  big 
discounts  off  Summer  1989  tour 
operators  brochure  prices. 

The  more  you  spend  the  more  we  II 
take  off  I  And  there  are  special 
savings  for  families  too. 


ao 

£80 

£70 

£60 

£50 

£45 

£40 


Value  of  HoBday 

■  >Mtt«yp>MP"Panona<MN,v 

lUMay  price  par  pew"  or  hmSr 
_ n*naooorf«” 

HnliM  pnce  pMpanan  « <M«r 

"  Hotter  price  p«pMoe«w^» 
otrMBflannon  — 

HoHay  price  pvpMonni^y 

_ nin2Morwoce___ 

HsiUey  price  potpcnoiMhcMir 

_ ncnnoownw 

-  HoHriflrpiiBe#erp««ooil«A' 
aiaiawMM 

Hotter  price  pro  penori  mimSf 

MijgaauBg 


Valaeof  HeMiy 


— Htwupni-I-"" - - 

£35  n«pnoe«M—  — 

~  iMtevtwr»propro«»ote— y  . 

ounoofiMM _ 

— ——  ~  IMM«yprimp»pe— 

£25  nUBQOarmroa  • 

_ "  “  'Horifley  price  pe»  pence* 

£20 _ n«  C«eo  or  tmne 

"  _H0fct^pnC*P«P«*“»r 

£15  olDOOarmn _ 

-  IMdifiWepeiw**8"01*— I 

4c1 0  niaamrieoie 

- — — -  HTOter  price  proptMteM  Me** 

£5  °mMe— » - _____ 

OMC^,OTp^pec»one<pe.w<ii»i;*‘rT.wa|pM>-- 


ONLY  £10  DEPOSIT  _ 

SAVES  YOU  AGREAT  DEAL  AT  EXCHANGE 

WIN  A  FREE  HOLIDAY 

Book  by  the  end  of  September  & 

we  could  pay  for  your  holiday. 


Ad  dfaamd  b*  In? 

PaU  daub  ere  avaBaNe  «  EKlw«je_ngggj 


AOOODNUiMTiiMU-^  ' 
OVCT908B4AKf^N4T)CWVIMD5 

_ _ . _ .  -r  M«ee  Travel  bssneaoo  at  tone  of 


or  Bri**  Trard  hnnraacc  el  tone  rf  booking. 
^*nyii/88 _ _ 


-VISIT  USA  TRAVEL  SHOP  -k^rk 

Front  E195  ft  AUSTRALIA/ VIZ 
£.195  ft 


NEW  YORK  FrontCmtt  AUSTRALIA/ NZ  \ 

pnctnii  £195  ft  | 

OtTcIoo  taiOrt  SYDNEY/AUCKLANft 

Saw  tiwrt  1 

ios  angeees  -rf*  | 

skt*"  i 

WASHINGTON  E195rt  P 

USA  AUTUMN  FOLIAGE TOUR5/PP/DBL  ] 

3  Day COASTAl  MAINE  lOBSTER  FEA5T  J"™”"  ' 

3  Doy  NIAGARA  FAU5 

4  Dnv  CAPE  COD/WHALE  WATCHING  ' 

5  Do-y  B05T0tt-CAP£  COO,  MARTHAS  VINEYARD  hnOI 
ft  Day  NOV1A  SCOTIA  TOUR*  CRUISE 

13Doy  MIAMI  BEAQfMEXICO  CRUISE  Fiom£529 

«?TtlSA  AIR  PA5S^CA^*«BE  -  U5Aj3 

£125  RORIOA  E29prawk 

TEXAS/CAUK5RN1A 

—  EMporwfc 

■ft  HOTEL  —  USA.-& 

H0RIDA  FiMpp/pn/dbl 
VEGAS  Fr  £11  pp/pn/dbl 

CALIFORNIA  Fit  14  pp/pri/dN 

NEW  YORK  Fr  £28  pp/pn/dbl 

113A.  OLD  mUHGTON  ST 
MATIAnt.  LONDON  W1X 1LA 
^(01,4940334  Wranec  101)  «3«  3252  VtocTn** 


Front  £1*5 
From£12fl 
Front  E25* 
From  £272 

From  £349 

From  £529 


NORTH 

CYPRUS 

A  corrar  Of  eath  tDWhml 
by  haawm. 

XttBhWHonT.BUlffAW 

and  YiKas- 

Also  otter  hotels  hi  North 

Cyprus.  Ttoo  cmtre  hofidays 
fofailvrt  and  Norift  Cyprus 
SoecW  Whiter  Wanara 


Ku  weens ryo 
Twj  weeks  H/B  ticrn  £369 
Brochure  24  hre. 
Telephone 

01-734  4386 

The  Number  One  Spedafet 

to  North  Cyprus- 


Celebrity  HoBd 
andTravel 


18  Frift  Street 
London  W1V5TS 

(AZ  Securities) 
unm  *nitire» 


Super  HoMav  Whw  on  \ 
the  Me  of  Man 

10  DAYS.  FLY  RETURN 
GATWICK  AND  STAY  10 
DAYS  IN  THE  ISLANDS 

TOP  HOTEL 

eooommodRapn. 


Holidays  with  a  Me  extra 

style.... 

„for  angles  who  aspect  rather  more 

in  lerms  of  interesting  acavme*  high  standards  « 

accommodation  and  careful  organisation. 

join  in  on  one  of  our  short  breaks » WLSnreSS8, 
sb  owing.  filing,  golfing,  etc)  or  hohdaya  (UK  and 
abroad),  specially  chosen  for  discerning  angles  m  ihar 
3ffs  40-*  and  50‘s. 

For  vonr  copy  of  oar  brodtara  up*0  OtthtMM  sad 
the  New  Year,  write  »  SoHtmeTrewd 
Wknwi  Howe.  HM. Swet  Crantagfc.  Surrey  GU6 
8AJ.  or  ring  ns  on  0483  Z77027. 

legend  air- 

TELEPHONE  01491  7200.  Tata*  286013 
LEGEND  G. 
iiuBJMJnwriMOi* 

ABTAB81D0 


ISRAEL 

KWwn/MSdav^jg* 
holiday  Prttts  from  £220 
ad.  &  yon  beds  by  15* 
October- flee  trip  to  Cano  + 


CHINA 

the 

beautiful 
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QrinaSi  ««  of  dc^anicysfiannwl  m 

The  TRAVELLERS 
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on  an 


VOYAGES  JULES  VERNE 

“10  Gtatfwmft  SC,  LootoiNWl  5PG 

..-JSfiffiSL--- 

Rwe  and  na  i  OPT  «ft 

□  Chma  A  Beyond  (fiwtfdwjc) 

□  The  Traveflert  Ahnaiac 

tec  fat  £l  JO  to  now  ■adMto*. 
payable  to  Travel  PranoWu  lad.) 

□  i  am  interested  to  hear  moreal^  ^g  Tiywl 
Tdks  and  Swbb  «..hdd  in  GtaHWWriiM, 
London  sod  other  cities 

Name—. . -  ■■■— - — 

Address-. . .  ■  . . 


Voyayai  Mu  Yctwb.  lBGkWwth  8,  liradea  NW1 


THE  OWNERS  iPl 
Vm  TRAVEL  CLUB 

If  you  fly 
frequently, 
join  the  club. 


If  you're  a  frequent  flyer  join  the  Owners  Travel 
Gub.  Britain’s  largest  direct  flight  specialist  can  now 
save  you  even  more  money.  For  every  sixteen  seals 

booked  you  get  one  free.  You'll  also  get  discounts  on 
insurance  and  car  hire.  There’s  even  a  card  that  saves 
you  money  in  shops,  dubs,  restaurants  and  bars.  In 
fact,a  £15  membership  can  save  you  over  £200  in  totaL 
New  memberships  start  on  II^May^yEnp 
October  1st.  So  call  for  a  \JVVl3n» 
brochure  now.  ttfiMULU) 

■araaii  ONDON  01-478  3333  -  MAN  061-832  8333 
L®JK3b?KSi  rai-643  8858  •  OLAS  041-248  3400 
Offices  open:  Su.92m-lJ0pni 

^ifowneraTravdCtulv  A  PWrion  oT  Owners  Abroad  Avfation. 


Rely  on  ourMcpagfadirtoejIoi^ccwt 

travGl  optiono  and  70  offices 
worktwMe  to  help  you  on  your  way. 

Ran  Fmm 

o/w  rm 

tetond  M«  m  KftaWta  gj  «» 

Jmtfook  OH  OS  Um _ ™  **" 

BaiSr  OTB  Las  Kngetas  *m  OS 

a—,—  rnT  «fl9  Mmd  *W  OM 
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Holidays  Doira  Under  for  less 
than  £700  will  be  available 
this  winter  following  the 
Australian  Government  s  de¬ 
cision  to  allow  charter  ffights 
from  the  UK  for  the  first  tmte- 
The  flights  will  be  operated  by 
Britannia  Airways  _  weekly 
rom  Luton,  starting  on 
November  30,  and  alternating 
between  Penh  and  Cairas,  the 
gateway  for  the  Great  Barrier 
teef  resorts. 

The  specialist  operator  Aus- 
travel  (01-734  7755)  is  offering 
stay-put  and  touring  holidays 

throughout  the  country:  the 

£689  lead-in  price  is  based  on 
a  seven-night  stay  at  the  four- 
star  Perth  Ambassador  Hotel, 
followed  by  a  week’s  indepen¬ 
dent  touring.  The  cheapest 
scheduled  fere  fro®  London 
to  Penh  on  British  Airways  or 
Qantas  ranges  between  t/47 
and  £1,206 . 

After  Gilbert 

Jamaican  hoteliers  are  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  be  operat¬ 
ing  normally  well  before  the 
start  of  their  main  winter 
season,  despite  the  ravages  of 
Hurricane  Gilbert. 

The  Jamaica  Tourist  Board 
says  many  of  the  best-known 
hotels  in  Ocho  Rios,  Negri  l 
and  Montego  Bay  remain 
open  for  business,  although 
electricity  and  telephone  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  limited  in  some 
cases;  other  hotels  which  are 

temporarily  closed  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reopen  by  October  /. 
Shops  are  open  throughout  the 
"I  island  and  sightseeing  tours 
have  been  re-started. 
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travel  news-: 


tours  via  Titograd. 
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Fishing  for  compliments:  draper  - -  " 

The  Jamaican  PrimeMi*  3BSS5ftB-irf 

ister,  Edward  Seam  s^s  the  on^y«r"  or  dieap 

fisa^ra  Sw— 

Albania  direct 

fm  rinwraw  allow  ‘litoll^r  The  first  direct  air. 

ln&  .  r  -j- _ in  nv  ««  A  (Km, a  Will  be 


ing  visitors  w  uuvw.  — -■ 
tY?o  weeks  before  travelling  to 
the  island,  and  has  set  up  an 


I  uu  IU»  - .  ...  - 

the  UK  to  Albania  will  be 
launched  on  October  7,  when 


the  is  and,  ana  nas  sei  up  an  launcnea  on  uuw»  '» 
information  hotline  on  01-409  Voyages  Jules  Verne  lauudi“ 
Ws6  a  twee-weekly  senes  of  ctar- 

~  «...  tere  with  British  Island  Air- 

•  British  Rail  is  nurknag ;  tibe  ^  capital, 

start  of  the  new  Til^  currently  has  only 


04S6. 

•  British  Rail  is  markmg  the 
start  of  the  new  academic  year 
by  cutting  the  price  of  its 
popular  Young  Person is 
Railcard  from  £15  to  £10 
between  now  and  November  5. 
The  card  can  be  bought  by 


Tirana,  currently  has  only 
limited  air  services  from 
Western  Europe  and  Voyages 
Jules  Verne  has  previously 
had  to  operate  its  Albania 


fiiancnesm  ----- 
Information  on  01-376  Z4I7.:  -  - 

US  bonus  ^ 

Most  airlines  <*%****?£ :'v. * 
the  UK  to  the  USA  are  now  ,.-.± 
offering  a  “common  ^ 

£199  return  this  winter,  oat  .  .  .  j,: 
Continental  Airlines  has  gone 

a  stage  farther  by 

a  two-night  weelaaid  hold' .. ", 
br^inNew  York  finite.  ^ 
same  price.  Similar  <teab^are 
available  in  other  USxmes, 

induding  - 

San  Francisco  at  £329.  Three.  ...a  . 
or  four-night  breaks  arc .-abo:  - 
available,  and  flydrive  wcdErvjjfr, 
ends  are  ofiered  *X  a.  mmbw  lFf. 

of  gateways  priced  from  ECS9.  "  -  . 
Information:  0293  776776.  Z  ^ 

Philip  Bay 
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GETAWAY  WITH  LUNN  POLY. 
GETAWAY  FOR  LESS  THIS  WINTER. 

jssttcraWK 

2S2& ZL*"'*'*™  Lunn  Poly 


|  •  A  century  ago,  Switaeriand 

was  a  desperately  poor  comdiy 
with  g®Yernnient-subsatoed 

emigration.  Today  it  is  a 
model  nation  state  -  stable, 
rich  and  peaceful.  In  What 
Makes  Switzerland  Tick  (The 
Book  Guild.  £8£0),  Richard 
WOdblood  examines  the  Swiss 
phenomenon  in  a  series  of 
brief,  lucid  chapters  on  the 
country’s  history  and  mstita- 
tions.  This  is  not  strictly  a 
travel  book;  more  a  useful, 
easily-read  political  guide  to  a 
well-ordered  democracy. 

•  A  certain  sort  of  English¬ 
man  has  traditionally  been 
drawn  to  the  life  of  nomadic 
Arabs  in  the  desert.  Michael 
Asher  belonged  to  the  breed. 
impossible  Journey;  Two  Ag¬ 
ainst  the  Sahara  (Viking, 
£12SS)  published  next  Thurs¬ 
day,  describes  a  year-long 
journey  by  foot  and  camel 
across  the  Sahara  from 
Mauretania  to  the  Nile.  The 


book  has  added  romantic. in-, 
terest  because  the  jovney  to 
also  a  honeymoon  for  the  . 
writer  and  his  Itafian  wife." 
Pacy  dialogue  keeps  the  nar¬ 
rative  alive,  bill  Asha  loes  not 
have  the  descriptive  powers  to 
lift  the  tale  to  classic. 

•  Glynn  Boyd  Harttft  Venice 
(Hamish  Hamilton,  AW5), 
published  on  Monday,  is  a 
charming  conceit;  a  fantasy 
day  of  sightseei  g  and  exow- 
sions,  iistflUng  2®  ywrf. 
knowledge  of  visits  to  the  city. 
On  every  page  than  are  swim 
colours,  very  fresh  and  bright. 
The  text,  too,  is  beantifaHy 


dosii 
p  a  i 
leps  to 
ie  me 
ssured 
sties 
jwarfs 

eyood;  . 

caves  «hae  tu 


—  reprodnemg  the  '  foraying^ 
conversation  of  a  g«wp  « 

example.  A  friTSiOns  n* 

worthwhile  addition  to  Venire 

writing. 

Kate  Finch 
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CRUISE  &  SAIL  ABROAD 
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wfifflota-owsl  |  UK  HOLIDAYS 
I Y  >1  f  CORNWALL  &  DEVON 


•UnOi  £237  £399 
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IW.  •  *»t* 

Stagaxn  £228  M5o 

Syd/hWb'm  Mfll  MS 
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Inossodatlon  whhlrtjndSwi 
utol  Uomse  1907} 
Chapman’s  Tranraf 
(AHM 1B860)  and 
British  Hand  Airway. 
CONTACT 

CASOElWNAMm^ 
CENTUAL  PROMENADE. 
DOUGLAS,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

fgPBt&m 
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Trwlfindore  offer  mtwavaluatarrn^  tBg^wKl 


SST”  liSf 

POTH  ^  E168  £275- 

AUCKLAND  S  mfll  E2«  £385- 

BAfJGK*^  jffBUHG  075VB6‘ 

HONG  L»»  £286  EMB' 

STOGAPOflE  SyOK  £149  £199  ' 
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SELF-CATERING  | 
ypias  and  hotels  in  Italy 

Bv  beaches,  islands,  late  and  mountains  -  Tuscany, 

gy  SaidinbrAssisi,  Elba,  Amalfi  or  Sicily.  Plus 
-v,  weekends  in  Venice,  Rtraeor  FloiCTre 
03  FREE  brochure  01  749  7449 

TTu*  Magic  of  Italy  Ltd  (DeptTT) 
r  47  Shepherds  Both 
f  g\  MflfiiC  OI  Green,  London 

fSlv  W12«PS-  T#T 

“HI  A UUV _ *ra,«am 


agSNfflWI  ns^ 


Budget  Flights 

Cars,  Hotels,  Atrpasses 
Expert  Advice.' 

Cut  Costs  not  comers. 

Tf4l4mif»C!«crattin  LE 


THE  RED  SEA, 
ISRAEL 

DNa  apecab  ttoafe  (M  u/v 
law  JarryV  and  MN  MW*  Wit 
tf  Bltt. 

WkmrONKrtum  tram  £889 
TWCKERS  WORLD 
01-S9Z-7G06 
ABTAG83U 


TeL  01 6361262 

Project  67  LuL^ 

36  Gt  Rnssefl  St,  WC1 

DISCOUNT  FARES 

*  USA  ‘ 

AUSTRALIA  *.NZ- 
MID  *  FAR  EAST 
WORLDWIDE 
Phone  for  a  quota: 

FUTE  CENTRE 
061  8348944 

;  UTA  988(1  ACffiSS/WM 


i&fl  Ed  cartT/W  nS  wee 
jraw  £  btew 
dnjHfilE'JKCffrJ  Id*® 
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»  -  y.— :inkM rvLb.T.  v 

*(0420)88724  or  W423(Z4te) 

®TOVHBAG® 

>tfC  r-*iTI,r 
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040 


“  -SJSSSB- 

ST-  V^LL  "<J55SS“  . 
01  inuuanEBS  ONK  M  MB* 

tnamiiMPtB  HHSunnaiMi 


ftMRimr  Fmn*i  «nrtK»989. 

far  oi  TTT  II23T. _ 

Mdunmua  l«*  www;. 

«t«fn»  4/7.  PWV  MM  tl  * 
bwOmsooI.  Om*  JgnJJ" 

ml  Doofcins  now  for  on  sa  on. 
SiopSttn 01  wiassa.  _ 


KYI  IV#  r  nn  w 

WORLDWIDE  low  con  taps  m  Africa.  Aala. 

Phone  for  a  quota: 

FUTE  CENTRE  ncm^|w|bw 

061  8349944  afbo  AaSpffiva  UO 

MTA9W1  SSSV 

naont  g.  W1 

S5?ss,— rssffir  uJSSjS^g£~ 


U.TC,  01  848  4862  ABM 
84984  Cr  cams 

WnCCAN  ml  South  AlMrita* 
xai  mcdallW.  O0*r  InW had 
dfptiinfi  ”**-*  avaiunie.  Conocc 
WorW  Trawl  Camrr .  dyB78- 
0148-  ABTA  <8019X3  IATA. 

AWWtA9M.Anwpigr.atw~ 
i  can  far  nj  “Sp*? 

wotltfwfcfr.  TjJ  o,  MgKga 
MwiiJitmroai  aggaooo.  Mr- 
mUMMin  021  7tt5  2000 

AOTTX1AM  •  rm.  Sgffjl^ 
vwma.  Ntepnrf^i- 
at**.  Tri.  oi  479  3*M  TtBxt . 
■non  LM.  ATOt  2900 


FUMT  mitg.  Spate. 

(hM.  RmKr,  CMM».  Tur- 
ISA. 

w  ;  01-420  0580  AOTA 
38914-  AH  C/C  HOWTO.  _ 


DISCOUNT  FARES 
WORLDWIDE 

BrabA  .£349  Cara _ £210 

Sane  -£463  LA - £348 

Deft  — 014  Tokyo  — £5« 
TeraTO  fto - M65 

naiw  -E1«  j*— Sffi 

Fr-fts: _ £«8  ftSooinq  E3® 

Bntmfos  £363  Hsn  „.E4W 

„£475  NV _ £220 

Hen*  -5215  safer  —070 
lurries  _£S6D  SyCnejr  -ES» 

JUPITER  TRAVEL 
SB  Nam  Ofeart  Mreat  WCl 
01-438  2711  ACCESS/VISA 

ALfiABvi/TaSira" 
COSTA  Da  SOL/ 
BLANCA 

*  OuaStjr  VBa  4  ApartmaWi 

*  FfigMaOnly 

*  Conur  feoenura 

ALCANTARA  HOLIDAYS 
Tet  (0476)  74111 

ATOL  129*  ABTA  79796 

CHRISTMAS 
In  Canaries,  Gambia, 
Madeira  and  Ho. 

ffltgtn«[  hutch.  HMffiikMU 

from  many  UK  airport*. 

FQQRWAYSTRAVa 
01-907  0205  ABTA. 
(Open  Sot) 


loyflc  Mkinr  hoftfryi  -  MfeV 
SUn.  Oatii  rtk.iwt 
rmUw.  Log  CMM  6  bM 

rafe^BymjtartromHayig 

or  air  as  imiiikum  ■  «•*  «fr 

OifWmal  8  SCANDINAVIAN 

or^Swcs  oct/afr  by 

SEA/AH.  «4  rfe. 


BnchiM,  Doom.  Mmrk, 
PvrttehfrJ  Pt»5^ 
T*t  0764-70620. 
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j  TANS  TIME  OFF  CO  MthAm- 
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SELF-CATERING  | 
FRANCE _ | 

■M  country  how 
French  Ctrar  wgon.  *340,000. 
12.000— a  tnctro  a**?;.,,  *? 

now  ABMiroanMiobeEMMd. 
mw  cnataet  MW  Anrafrt  on 
01-843  4941 _ 

MOT  IANTTBES) 
duMfi  Vta«  own  ortromhFYocn 
SOM  2401.  T«fc  OI  BTT  0800. 

CANKWMBU^J^W^J^ 
a  mb.  a  wt>-  av  *4® 

Mr.  l/POOi.  «  OOtr  court*- 
Swan  IOMM.  ™t*  I  w- 
£350  pw  winter.  01-442  1221 

a  oi-**!  sa 

Hn  POWOOOW  ITtrt  CmM  fiog*- 
ahaonMI  tlr*>,  good  wnow 

guaraoMCd  53^7^4.71  ■ 

SELF-CATERING  I 
ITALY  I 

ITALY  Toearo*.  twajWNifjjff 
rath.  Wife  Vjtafc  tow- 
bourn.  cutHru  DM8  JW“- 
1  TllWIIMK'  BrIOBfwMg  TltvM 
001.703  0161.  ABTA  9*478. 

SELF-CATERING-! 
SPAIN  I 


PANORAMA 

HOUDAYS 

Spadil  Offer 

1  waak  hoBdsys  toWxa.  vfe 
from  £135  trewflUewt 
October 

JmhSmmL 


MjMim  »iot.  ran 

JsnjJtfTEMNGU^ 

FLORIDA  HOME 
OWNER 

Lmiy  noMarnfe.  OMBtal  lorM 
jjis/chM  (tam  Pitw»  sofe 

-aria?' 

raSffiiSSS“- 

Pbk  813  624  59*9 
(UK  raft  on  ragn—tL 

|  SELF-CATERING 

TURKEY 


Flights  from  London  U) 
Zurich,  Basle  and  Geneva. 
Also  from  Manchester  (£120 
return)  and  Birmingham 
(£115  return)  to  Zurich. 

Fares  shown  above  apply 
until  31  March  1W. 

Book  and  pay  U  days  | 
before  departure.  Stay  in 
Switzerland  al  least  until 
the  Sunday  a  Act  arrival. 

Bookings  and  conditions 
of  (.ire!,  from  travel  agents  or 

j  Swisrair:  01-4394144 

swisscaar^; 

ISPECIALlWTraK^ 

ISO  E9> 


^0u5>acntt  fflanor  It) oufif 

LIC  HOTEL  COMBE  MARTIN,  N.  DEVON 

Set  in  22  acres  beantiftil  gardens.  QddrensiMnrii^pMd^ 

docks  etc.  Play  area.  Pets  welcome.  Near  «a.  Tckpbones  in 
all  rooms.  Some  en-smte  room*. 

£89.50  wkly.  ■  £1 17  B&B  £121 .50  -  £149JS0  BB&EM 
4  day  breaks  £65. 

Sradme 

Tel:  027188  2359/2170 
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II  ran Crai  W4  01*747  3108  M 

A  YowiBBiawof 

19  fin«nd*l  vmnty  W 
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COLDER  HBBH 
TRAVEL 

LASTM1WJTC 
OCTOBER  SPEOALS 
To  lawntoul.  tonir 
Dataman,  Antalya. 

Aks  WMar  brochurei 

out  now. 

FOriB— rvattoBCia 
01-4341962 
24  hours 01-780  8030 
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UX  HOUDAYS 


P.WIII  Cork.  TML  On.  am. 

^,1  .«„p  o,h.  UMtn.  SW1X 
7BQ.  01-230  BOTO.  ABTA 

aasr*  _ _ 

MUM  UBBWW  Air  Ororur 


amp  fuOHTS  wortmman. 
tbOTWMt  Trt.  01-930  1304. 

aaiuiiaiB  <«  jbbm»  «ng 
mn  to  Europe,  USA  A  HM 
EWomU  Travel 
■urvteti  ue  Qi*7SO  2201. 
ABTASATA  ATOL  I3M- 


DM  /CnM.  OiUMo/Mw 
YMT.  BOOfc  MOW.  01-420  0530. 


nvt.  USA.  Far  Can.  tm  :  Ot- 
754  0614  ABTA  34191.  an  c/c 


LOW  com  ten  USA.  tea»>A  • 
Aim*,  oe  m  sahmm iw* 
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nn  tan. 
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OoK*  MW  AWfoo*'1 
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ortwni  Travel  Ytofeton 
LMO*  734  2fl42-  AW  llM 


tta  A  C Nr.  «706»  464444. 
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wimpmii  "W aOHtKY-  AB  root**  *WVO  CWMI 

SSEiSgSS 
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1  ACTIvrrY  HOLlDAYSj 
041-6386252 _ ?UKm  K0U06TS 
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ntf/iv.  Prartc.  03*2 - -  rn  I 
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«**  ET9  4  Crowns  RAC**  J 

COOMBE  CROSS 
HOTEL 

BOVEY  TRACEY, 

SOUTH  DEVON 
Beautiful  country  houw  wWi 

J  spectacular  views  of 
Dartmoor. 

23  rMBgntlui  bedrooms  afl 
wWt  private  bathroom,  colour 
T.V..  telephone  and  tea  & 
cottee  service. 

For  a  relaxing  break  with 
ovcoUnnt  cuistne.  fine  wbws 
and  exceptional  value  £29.90 
P4i.  per  mght  Half  Board  for 
any  2  rognts  or  more. 

{TEL:  (0626)  832476 

(A**m  Counanay  nrammhq 

AA**  MANOR 

HOUSE  "RAC 

NRCUOVEU-Y 
Alt  rooms  en-suife,  etv, 
Tmkrc.  Healed  indoor  pooL 
FREE  gdf  tennis,  fismng 
IK  mHes  ChOdran  under  12 
FREE  accom  AUTUWI 
OFFERS 

(82373)380 

SJW.COWK  -  Superb  House  and 
Htm  nen.  Boot  avail.  Sjwoai 
Autumn  mca.  TeL-Ot  4026616 

J^Un^^BREAK^J 

VSMKSIN 
SOUTH  SOMERSET 

CiSiioaMaz  m 

-  « idid  short  bKAifa-4 
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DORSET,  HANTS,  I 

FREE  FERRY  TO 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

We  wdl  book  aid  pay  your  car  Hi 
passrniger  hny  for  you.  «tm  w 
bank  an  AUTUMN  BREAK.  Mfe 
imun  4  ngtKs  just  E2S  w/p 
mdutbng  7  rowso  dhner.  PIWW  . 
bath,  sateme  TV.  in  mating  nc. 
MELVILLE  HALL  HOTEL 
tidm.  M  *  Wit.  NN  NN 
M-"  IWC  £11  4  Cimm 

Tel:  0983  406526 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

Tafcrod  BCT.WU— N  . 
CBatey  Bariae  MN  ft  BMHMM 
Star.  4  Own 
Paaeafid  couafry  aqfe  hoM 
onertooUMfeeateModn 
amentea  ri  a»  18  anuaaa 

badrooma.  tadudbaaroORnn 

Site  and  unlqua  Beta  HOuaa  _ 
Suca.  uoeaayimwnadnMuraro 
wmg  superb  cubfr«.awr-  . 
lookng  the  mabeda  and  gatfete 
Tet  (0983)  754621 


KlSd  tS:  «Sri)  M  314/402. 

ATte  aaoL _ _ _ 


HOWLEY  HEM  CHARD  I 

HOWLEY 

TAVERN 

Caraclti  couitry  pub. 
Ccrr.foru*ltf  cn-aaie 
accBomiatwn.  CH.EuiAent 
tXJrtio  COgtire; 

Be  Eis  op 

Tafa  (04606)  2157 

FIT  Tor  UtiM*  a  day  imu. 
tWno  Bam.  ATOfiimiwnoy.  r. 

|  LAKE  DISTRICT _ | 

MRn  LANCA  am  entmna  or. 

CDnuneCrSan  cMb  u 

tovKWV'W'v.  Otuotoc*  water 
■M  mitlllMr,  Tal  rO940BSi 
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In  Iordan,  ibc  ruins  of 
Crusader  castles  and 
churches  stretch  aU  the 
way  up  the  King’s  High¬ 
way  from  Aqaba  to  Am¬ 
man.  Along  its  spectacular 
track  through  the  Great  Rift 
valley,  the  tribes  have  mi¬ 
grated  and  the  armies  have 
marched  for  five  thousand 
years.  The  beaches  on  the  Red 
Sea  are  confined  with  floating 
cork  cannonballs  to  keep  the 
bathers  sale  from  the  glass- 
jtouomed  boats  and  scuba- 
divers  and  water-skiers. 

When  we  were  there.  Con¬ 
corde  had  flown  in  for  the  first 
time,  looking  like  some  white 
pterodactyl  and  disgorging  a 
hundred  British  tourists  on 
the  trail  of  Lawrence  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  We  take  the  road  up  to 
Lawrence’s  hide-away  in 
Wadi  Rum.  which  is  un¬ 
earthly,  the  great  gorge  with  its 
base  of  dunes  splitting  into  a 
wishbone,  the  red  scarps 
glittering  with  quartz,  their 
layers  melted  and  congealed, 
ice-cream  follies  that  have 
drooped  in  licks  down  the 
lines  of  rock  thrown  up  by 
ancient  earthquakes. 

There  is  even  a  waterfall  in 
still  pink  stone.  The  desert 
__pol  ice  at  the  Beau  Geste  fort  of 
"fc'he  outpost  are  resplendent  in 
‘long  khaki  skins  with  crossed 
red  bandoliers,  a  silver  dagger 
stuck  across  their  navels,  and 
a  chequered  headcloth. 

The  King’s  Highway  leads 
on;  to  Petra  with  its  mile-long 
entry  through  the  vast  cleft  of 
the  Siq.  “You  don’t  have  to  be 
an  elephant.”  the  American  at 
the  bar  told  me,  “never  to 
forget  Petra.”  Choking  in  a 
sandstorm  of  Arab  horses' 
hoofs,  then  bursting  upon  the 
pink-golden  Treasury  which 
heralds  the  inner  city;  the  long 
walks  down  rosy  gulches  and 
up  a  thousand  rock-hewn 
steps  to  the  Deir  temple  and 
the  meeting  of  the  deep- 
fissured  wadis  that  slice  the 
restless  earth  for  20  miles 
towards  the  painted  desert 
beyond:  the  search  past  Bed- 
ouin  caves  where  black-robed 
tattooed  .women  weave  goat- 
hair  by  hand  to  the  High  Place 
of  sacrifice,  overlooking  the 
gorge  of  the  hidden  city:  these 
Vthe  most  magical  journeys 
across  the  crumbled  works  of 
mankind.  Yes,  Petra  is  a  rose- 


Andrew  Sinclair  explores  the 
magical  sights  of  the  desert 
kingdom  of  Jordan,  where  the 
past  is  everywhere  present 
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The  best  tours  of  Jordan, 
which  include  self-drive 
holidays,  are  organized  by 
Jasmin  Tours  (0753  889577) 
and  Serenissima  and  Heritage 
Travel  (01-7309841). 

Jasmin  s  nine-day  escorted 
tour  taking  in  Amman,  Petra 


and  Aqaba  costs  from  £596, 
inclusive  of  half  board,  airport 
taxes  and  visa  charges. 
Particularly  good  are  the 
Holiday  Inn  at  Aqaba  and  the 
Marriott  Hotel  In  Amman.  The 
Rest  Houses  at  Petra.  Kamak 
andAzraq  are  good  for  their 
standard,  but  at  Petra  there  is 
also  the  Forum  Hotel,  which  is 
first  class. 


Roman  theatre  and  the  street 
of  dark  columns  overlook  the 
Golan  Heights  as  far  as 
Tiberias  and  the  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  bringing  back  memories  of 
walking  on  water,  of  loaves 
and  fishes  feeding  multitudes, 
and  of  ancient  and  modern 
wars. 

One  lost  city  lies  off  the 
river  road.  Pella  is  now  being 
excavated  and  will  rival 
Jerash  as  a  monument  to 
Roman  provincial  architec¬ 
ture.  Peace  and  contemplation 
rule  in  Pella.  There  is  time  to 
stand  and  stare,  and  imagine 
past  peoples  enjoying  the  sun 
and  the  dear  sky,  which 
remain  the  same  for  whomso¬ 
ever  stops  by  there. 

Jerash  is  the  other  marvel  of 
Jordan,  its  streets  of  huge 
columns  stretching  down  an 
avenue  a  mile  long,  its  cres¬ 
cents  of  pillars  and  its  Roman 
amphitheatre,  where  Queen 
Noor  holds  the  splendid  festi¬ 
vals  of  music,  dance  and 
theatre  that  make  the  restored 
ruins  spring  alive  each  year. 
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red  city  half  as  old  as  time,  but 
it  is  also  a  wild  palette  of 
flamboyant  colours  smeared 
upon  a  classical  design. 

Although  there  are  rest 
houses  at  all  the  major  sites, 
Amman  is  the  place  to  stay  for 
foraging  east  to  the  desert 
castles,  north  to  the  black 
oasis,  and  west  to  the  River 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 


Distances  are  short 
with  a  driver  who 
knows  his  way.  I 
particularly 
wanted  to  reach 
Umm  Jaml,  an  ancient  ruin 
built  in  black  basalt,  aban¬ 
doned  like  Petra  when  the 
caravan  routes  passed  another 
way.  Its  grim  acres  of  dark 
broken  blocks  were  the  end  of 
the  world,  redeemed  only  by  a 
vain  arch  or  standing  pillar 
from  a  tumbled  Byzantine 


church.  And  there  was  magic 
later  in  the  day,  when  an  old 
Bedouin  with  a  golden  sword- 
stick  and  silver  revolver  swept 
away  some  sand  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Arab  castle  of  Qum 
Hallabet  to  reveal  two  superb 
mosaics,  of  an  oryx  and  a 
partridge. 

At  Azraq  there  is  a  little  fort 
where  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
slept,  but  its  walls  are  so  low 
that  a  pole  vauJter  could  leap 
them.  The  touted  desert  cas¬ 
tles  on  the  return  to  Amman  — 
Amra  and  Kharaneh  —  are  a 
disappointment,  two  little 
structures  with  defaced  frescos 
lost  behind  barbed  wire  beside 
the  desert  highway. 

Not  so  Saladin’s  great  for¬ 
tress  of  Ajlun,  set  on  a 
towering  hill  that  dominates  a 
fertile  valley  in  the  north.  And 
at  Umm  Quais,  the  scattered 
rows  of  the  black  seats  of  the 


Jordan  is  a  small  king¬ 
dom  no  bigger  than 
Britain.  Only  three  mil¬ 
lion  people  live  there, 
yet  they  run  a  foil 
national  service.  The  airlines 
and  the  roads  are  excellent, 
the  streets  are  clean,  a  sense  of 
security  and  of  welcome  to  the 
stranger  pervades  all. 

In  the  last  two  decades, 
there  have  been  miracles  of 
transformation  by  the  con¬ 
scientious  King.  A  poor  coun¬ 
try  has  become  a  modem  state 
without  losing  its  respect  for 
the  traditions  of  the  past-  The 
Concorde  passengers,  indeed, 
ended  by  taking  the  desert 
railroad  —  and  the  last  of  the 
steam  engines  —  to  Dera, 
where  Lawrence  of  Arabia  met 
his  ambiguous  fate  at  the 
bands  of  the  local  Turkish  bey. 

Armed  horsemen  attacked 
the  train  with  ornamental 
rifles.  They  abducted  the 
beautiful  hostess.  Then  they 
invited  the  passengers  to 
champagne  and  chamber 
music  behind  the  sand  dunes, 
where  waiters  stood  beside  a 
grand  piano  flown  from 
Amman. 

Ancient  and  modem  with  a 
sense  of  play,  a  holiday  in 
Jordan  will  please. 
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Rose-coloured  memories:  Petra  is  half  as  old  as  time,  and  full  of  magical  journeys  across  the  crumbled  works  of  mankind 
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Upper  paleolithic  mammoth  bone  house 


THE  TIMES  brings  archaeology  to  life  in  an  exclusive  preview  of  a  fascinating  and  beautiful  new 
fttlas  -  Past  Worlds,  The  limes  Atlas  of  Archaeology.  Encounter  old  worlds  long  since  forgotten 
with  compelling  and  accurate  illustrations  of  the  way  our  ancestors  used  to  live  -  and  die. 
From  Monday  THE  TIMES  begins  a  graphic  serialisation  of  this  reconstruction  of  the  past. 
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Christie  boosts  his  chances  of  a  sprint  medal 
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Price  of  over-confidence:  Ben  Johnson  eased  op  in  a  100  metres  heat  and  was  passed  by  Linford  Christie  (centre)  and  the  American  Dennis  Mitchell 


Otto  is  in 
same  class 
as  Ender 


Gillingham  finds  the 


Seoul  —  The  “new  Mark 
Spitz”,  Matt  Biondi,  may  have 
won  only  three  gold  medals  at 
these  Games  so  far,  but  the 
“new  Komelia  Ender”,  Kris¬ 
tin.  Otto,  has  fully  justified  all 
comparisons  (Steven  Downes 
writes). 

Otto,  of  East  Germany,  last 
night  equalled  Ender’s  four 
gold  medals,  won  at  Montreal 
in.  1976,  when  she  stormed 
down  the  final  length  of  the 
100  metres  butterfly  to  over¬ 
take  Cathy  Plewinski,  of 
France,  and  Bine  Weigang, 
the  woman  who  beat  her  to  the 
East  German  title,  and  set  an 
Olympic  and  European  record 

“This  can't  be  true,”  she 
said,  a  thought  she  must  have 
shared  with  Artur  Wojdat,  of 
Poland.  He  went  into  the  400 
metres  final  as  world  record 
holder  and  second  fastest 
qualifier,  and  bettered  his  own 
world  best.  When  he  looked 
up  at  the  scoreboard,  however, 
Wojdat  saw  that  he  had  won 
only  bronze. 


gold  just  out  of  reach 


From  Steven  Downes,  Seoul  — _ 


Nick  Gillingham  found  Olym¬ 
pic  gold  just  out  of  his  reach  in 
Seoul  yesterday  as  for  the 
second  time  in  a  day  be  broke 
the  British  record,  which  bad 
stood  for  12  years,  to  win 
silver  in  the  200  metres 
breaststroke. 

Drawn  in  lane  four  as  the 
fastest  qualifier,  after  swim¬ 
ming  2min  J4.58sec  in  the 
morning's  heats  to  end  David 
Wilkie's  18-year  reign  as  Brit¬ 
ish  record-holder,  Gillingham 
always  knew  his  main  threat 
would  be  Jozsef  Szabo,  the 
world  and  European  cham¬ 
pion  from  Hungary.  So  it 
proved. 

Gillingham,  aged  21,  from 
Walsall,  ignored  die  extraor¬ 
dinarily  quick  early  pace  of  the 
two  Soviet  swimmers,  and 
instead  matched  Szabo  stroke 


for  stroke  to  half-way.  where 
the  Hungarian  turned  frac¬ 
tionally  ahead  of  him  in  third 
place. 

“I  knew  that  Jozsef  would 
be  veiy  strong  on  the  third 
length,  and  I  knew  I  would 
have  to  come  back  very  hard,” 
Gillingham  said.  As  the  the 
Soviets  went  back,  it  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  race  between 
Gillingham  and  Szabo,  as  the 


City  of  Birmingham  swimmer 
closed  with  his  smooth 
strokes.  “ But  I  was  just  not 
strong  enough,”  he  said,  after 
Szabo  reached  the  finish  an 
arm's  length  ahead,  with  the 
Spaniard,  Sergio  Lopez,  home 
in  third. 

Gillingham,  whose  best 
time  before  the  Games  had 
been  J.84sec  slower  than  his 
final  time,  could  do  no  more. 
“I  gave  my  all"  he  said.  “I  had 
nothing  left  by  the  finish.  It 
was  a  tough  race.  I’m  ab¬ 
solutely  delighted  with  the 
medal,  though.  When  1  came 
here.  I  would  have  just  been 
satisfied  with  the  British 
record.” 

Gillingham,  who  has  been 
unemployed,  concentrating 
on  his  sport,  since  leaving 
school  at  16,  is  the  product  of 
five  years’  hard  work  under 
the  guidance  of  Rick  Bailey, 


the  former  British  Olympic 
coach. 

A  bronze  medal  winner  in 
the  event  at  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Games  in  Edinburgh 
two  years  ago,  Gillingham’s 
world  ranking  last  year  would 
not  have  got  him  into  the 
final,  yet  he  is  now  the  fourth 
fastest  in  history.  He 
attributes  his  improvement  to 
two  sessions  of  weight-train¬ 
ing  each  week,  which  have 
allowed  him  a  more  powerful 
pull  through  the  water  while 
maintaining  the  same,  stylish 
stroke  rate. 


For  a  long  time  in  the 
shadow  of  Adrian  Moorhouse. 
the  Olympic  100  metres 
breaststroke  champion  who 
only  qualified  for  the  B  final  of 
the  longer  event  —  which  he 
did  not  swim  —  this  success 
should  bring  Gillingham  his 
own  share  of  the  limelight. 


From  Pat  Butcher 

Athletics  Correspondent 
Seoul 

John  Regis  can  reasonably 
feeUfut  fie  was  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  chaos  in  the 
athletic  stadium  on  the' first 
day  of  competition  here  yes¬ 
terday.  Athletes  were  kept  in 
call-up  rooms  for  half-an- 
bour,  then  not  permitted  to 
have  a  few  warm-up  strides 
prior  to  their  races. 

Carl  Lewis  criticised  the 
standard  of  starting,  saving 
that  the  gun  was  being  fired 
before  people  were  ready.  And 
Regis  had  the  additional  prob¬ 
lem  of  slipping  blocks.  But  he 
was  also  baulked  by  Pedro 
Agostinbo,  falling  out  of  the 
adjacent  lane. 

In  the  ensuing  mayhem, 
Regis  failed  to  catch  up  with 
the  pack  in  his  heat,  and  was 
eliminated  in  the  first  round  of 
the  100  metres,  finishing 
fourth,  when  only  the  first 
three  qualified.  Barrington 
Williams  at  least  got  as  far  as 
the  second  round. 

Lewis  himself  made  sure  of 
getting  through  to  the  second 
day,  as  did  Linford  Christie. 
Bnt  Ben  Johnson  eased  up  too 
much  in  bis  second  round,  and 
only  got  through  as  a  fastest 
loser.  Johnson  implied  that  he 
was  fooling  around.  But  he  is 
not  known  as  a  joker.  That  is  a 
role  Said  Aouita  has  expro¬ 
priated.  After  raising  the 
possibility  of  running  the  800, 
1.500  and  5,000  metres, 
Aouita  then  maintained  that 
he  only  intended  to  run  one  lap 
of  the  800  metres,  and  then 
poll  out,  due  to  an  injury  that 
he  got  two  days  ago. 

“But  the  track  was  so  soft,  I 
decided  to  keep  going”.  Natu¬ 
rally  enough,  be  managed  to 
win,  maintaining  the  tradition 
of  victory  in  flat  races,  which 
stretches  back  to  July,  1985. 

Moussa  Fall  was  the  only 
favourite  to  go  oat  on  the  first 
day.  And  he  was  completely  to 
blame,  easing  off  too  soon  in  a 
slow  race. 

All  the  other  big  names  got 
through  including  the  British 
trio  of  Steve  Cram,  whose 
relatively  slow  ran  proved 
nothing  other  than  his  capac¬ 
ity  to  finish  a  race  after  injnry, 
Peter  Elliott  and  Tom 
McKean. 


Showing  the  way:  Liz  McColgan,  of  Britain,  is  one  of  many 
women  who  will  be  the  centre  of  attention  in  Seoul  thi 


Seoul  this  week. 
Simon  Barnes  on  women  in  the  Games,  page  50 


Ticket  sales  fall  short 


The  organizers  of  the  Seoul 
Olympics  are  disappointed  by 
the  attendance  figures  at  some 
events  and  have  increased 
their  advertising  to  attract 
more  spectators. 

Lee  Jae-hong,  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Games  organizing 
committee,  said:  “We  do  have 
some  promotions.  We  hope 
the  attendance  will  increase 


for  the  semi-finals  and  finals.” 

Overall  ticket  sales  have 
exceeded  70  percent,  the  or¬ 
ganizers  have  reported,  but 
only  30  percent  of  the  227,752 
tickets  for  baseball,  a  popular 
sport  in  South  Korea,  had 
been  sold.  Ticket  sales  below 
50  percent  have  been  reported 
for  canoeing,  rowing  and 
hockey. 


OLYMPICS  ON  OTHER  PAGES 


Page  10:  Simon  Barnes's  diary.  Page  11:  Leading  article.  Page 
50:  The  women  of  the  Games,  in  colour.  Page  51:  Athletics, 
yachting  and  other  news.  Page  52:  frill  results.  Page  53:  The 
challenge  to  Daley  Thompson:  Elvis  Gordon.  Britain's  big  man 
of  judo:  guide  to  the  second  week  in  Seoul.  Plage  54:  Coe’s 
triumph  in  1984.  Page  55:  Hockey  and  other  news. 


Scoring  discrepancies  cast  shadow  over  climax  to  women’s  gymnastics 


Judging  performances  on  the  mat 


From  David  Miller 
Seoul 

The  women's  individual  all- 
round  gymnastics  final  pro¬ 
duced  an  amalgam  of  beauty, 
excellence,  prejudice  and,  ul¬ 
timately,  the  absurd. 

How  else  can  be  described 
the  wonderful  performances 
of  Elena  Shushunova,  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Daniela 
Silivas,  of  Romania,  and  their 
separation  in  determining  the 
gold  medal  for  the  former  by 
0.025  of  a  point,  or  less  than 
one  3,000th  part  of  their 
totals,  on  the  arbitrary  opin¬ 
ion  of  six  judges.  No  logical 
person  can  happily  accept 
such  a  refinement  of  human 
discretion. 

Certainly  Adrian  Goreac, 
Siiivas's  coach,  could  not 
willingly  accept  it,  and  said  so 
when  asked  at  the  official 
Press  conference  after 
Shushunova  had  received  the 
gold  medal:  one  of  the  most 
prized  in  Eastern  European 
sport.  Goreac  had  been  asked 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  low 
mark  awarded  Silivas  on  her 
final  exercise  by  Nellie  Kim, 
the  Soviet  judge  and  herself  a 
former  champion. 

Goreac  said,  with  evident 
feeling:  “My  own  unofficial 
opinion  is  when  sportsmen  or 
women  receive  a  9.S  we  are 
not  taking  it  very  welL  A  9.8 
does  not  express  a  high  levelot 
endeavour.  Such  low  marks 
do  not  express  this  level  of 
sport-”  In  other  words,  he 
implied,  Romania  was  paying 
the  price,  of  what  we  can  not 
be  sure  -  perhaps  Romania  s 
lack  of  solidarity  in  turning  up 
in  Los  Angeles  four  years  ago. 

Shushunova’s  coach.  Viktor 
Gavrichenko,  had  tried  to 
interrupt  the  question,  telling 
the  experienced  Norwegian 
journalist  be  should  instead 
ask  the  judges.  Shushunova  s 
perl  little  face,  hitherto  all 
smiles  and  assurance  along¬ 
side  the  despairing,  pale, 
childlike  Silivas,  now  feu  into 
an  expression  of  self-doubt 
and  annoyance,  it  must  be 
likely  that  even’  gymnastic 
expert  in  the  Olympic  park 
stadium,  competitor,  official 
or  observer,  will  have  known 
the  verdict  was  questionable. 
Silivas,  in  fact, 
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THE  FATAL  FRACTIONS 


These  tables  show  how  narrow  was  the  margin  that  separated 
Shushunova  in  the  gold  medal  winning  position  from  Silivas  in 
the  silver.  After  the  team  competition,  from  which  each 
gymnast’s  average  score  from  the  combined  compulsory  and 
optional  exercises  is  carried  forward  to  the  all-round  individual 
competition,  Shushunova  fed  Silivas  by  .05  of  a  point  That  made 
aU  the  difference.  Silivas  could  only  pull  back  .025  of  a  point 
during  the  individual  phase,  not  enough  to  oust  her  rival. 

SCORES  IN  TEAM  COMPETITION 
IRrst  line:  compulsory  exercises:  second  line:  optional  exercises) 

Name  Vault  Bara  Beam  Floor  Total  Average 

c/twd 
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Shushunova:  V  for  victory  after  a  breathtaking  duel 
Shushunova  on  the  day’s  fpur  anyone  of  the  same  national- 


E  SHUSHUNOVA 
(USSR) 

10.000 

10.000 

9.925 

10.000 

9.900 

9.950 

9.900 

10.000 

39.725 

39.950 

Totals 

20.000 

19.925 

19.850 

19.900 

79.675 

39.837 

DSIUVAS 

(Romania) 

9.900 

9.900 

10.000 

10.000 

9.875 

10.000 

10.000 

9.900 

39.775 

39.800 

Totals 

19.600 

20.000 

19.875 

19.900 

79.575 

39.787 

SCORES  IN  INDIVIDUAL  COMPETITION 

SHUSHUNOVA 

10.000 

9.900 

9.925 

10.000 

39.825 

39.837 

79.682 

SILIVAS 

9.950 

10.000 

9.900 

10.000 

39.850 

39.787 

79.637 

exercises  by  the  same  tiny 
margin  she  lost  the  medal,  on 
account  of  the  0.050  points 
which  the  Russian  carried 
forward  from  the  prelimi¬ 
naries.  Silivas.  aged  17  and 
Romania's  replacement  for 
Nadia  Comaneci,  led  by  0.025 
points  going  into  the  last 
exercise,  the  vaulting  horse. 
To  this  untutored  eye,  her 
leap,  spinning  and  twisting 
like  a  salmon,  was  faultless: 
the  judges  gave  her  9.900. 

Of  six  judges’  marks,  the  top 
and  bottom  are  discarded  and 
an  average  taken  on  the 
middle  four.  Kim's  persistent 
low  marking  would  push  into 
the  average  the  oiher  lowest 
mark.  In  popular  sports  it  is 
dearly  impossible  to  have 
judging  panels  that  exclude 


ity  as  any  of  those  competing, 
yet  the  vulnerability  to  prej¬ 
udice  in  arbitrarily  measure! 
sports  —  boxing,  figure  skat¬ 
ing.  diving,  gymnastics  —  is 
too  evidently  prevalent  to  pass 
notice. 

It  was.  nonetheless,  a 
spectacular  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  however  much 
at  the  end  one  might  feel  Sony 
for  the  little  Romanian  with 
the  doll  face  and  milkmaid's 
heavy  hands.  Although 
Shushunova  performed  wiih 
style  her  switched-hauds  grip 
in  ibeasymmetric  bars.  Silivas 
had  the  edge  with  the  first  10. 

On  they  moved  to  the  beam. 
Shushunova.  with  those  in¬ 
credible  backward  somer¬ 
saults  landing  blind  on  one 
foot,  scored  a  fraction  higher. 
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Backing  the  opposition 
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Even  the  teams  competing 
furthest  from  home  have  not 
been  without  support  from  the 
spectators  in  South  Korea. 
Many  Korean  schools,  offices 

and  corporations  have 
adopted  countries  to  support, 
in  order  to  make  the  visitors 
feel  welcome. 

Hyundai  for  example,  cae 


of  the  largest  companies  *n 
Korea,  is  officially  supporting 
the  three-member  team  from 
Bhutan.  Daewoo,  another 
large  manufacturing  corn- 
pan  v.  is  giving  its  support  to 
the’  representatives  from 

Ghana.  Sudan  and  the  Central 
African  Republic. 


Silivas  losing  balance  for  a 
split  second  and  being  forced 
into  an  involuntary  turn.  Yet 
at  times  she  kept  contact  with 
the  beam  with  entwining  tegs 
like  an  ivy  creeper.  Look,  no 
hands! 

Silivas  led  on  points  as  they 
performed  their  floor  ex-, 
ercises.  Shushunova,  in  her 
leotard  of  almost  elderly 
sophistication,  mauve,  grey 
and  black,  utilized  a  Russian 
dance  (o  give  rhythm  to  a 
bewitching  sequence;  a  delec¬ 
table  10.  Silivas  was  her  equal, 
perhaps  even  superior, 
corkscrewing  in  mid-air, 
somersaulting  incredibly  from 
a  kneeling  positional]  to  a  jazz 
rhythm.  Another  10. 

Finally  they  were  at  the 
vault.  Silivas.  still  leading,  was 
drawn  first  spinning  like  a 
coin,  with  barely  a  touch  of  the 
horse  as  she  cartwheeled  three 
times,  yet  received  only  9.950. 
Shushunova  was  drawn  last  of 
the  group  of  six.  She  warmed 
up  meticulously,  and  was 
clearly  relaxed  as  she  chatted 
10  her  colleague  Natalia 
Lachtchenova.  who  had  a  fall 
on  her  first  jump. 
Shushunova’s  first  ran  was 
good  but  no  more  so,  it 
seemed,  than  that  of  Silivas.  It 


was  a  decisive  10. 

The  photographers  crowded 
her.  Silivas,  a  few  yards  away, 
sat  on  the  floor,  expression¬ 
less.  and  hardly  glanced  when 
Shushunova  walked  by:  one  of 
them  forever  a  national  hero¬ 
ine,  the  other  forever  a  runner- 
up.  and  ail  by  the 
discretionary  flick  of  a  judge’s 
finger  on  an  electric  button. 

What  most  depressed  me, 
looking  back,  was  not  the 
dubious  marking,  but  the 
blank,  programmed  look  of 
the  medal  winners  when  they 
appeared  behind  the  micro¬ 
phones:  conditioned  to  cliche 
replies,  seemingly  unable  to 
comprehend  or  respond  to 
questions  other  than  the  ob¬ 
vious;  looking  forward  to  no 
more,  as  Svetlana 
Boguinskaia,  the  bronze 
medal  winner,  admitted,  than 
coaching  the  next  generation 
of  automated  geniuses. 


Henderson  moves 

Oldham  rugby  league  dub  have 
paid  Leigh  £50.000  for  their 
centre.  John  Henderson. 
Henderson,  who  lives  in  Old¬ 
ham.  had  rejected  a  new  con¬ 
tract  after  seven  seasons  at 
Leigh. 


MOVE  UP 
TO 
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Your  las!  opportunity  to  invest  in 
the  prestigious  Jardines  Colgantes, 
Marbella  Hill  Club 
overlooking  the  "Golden  Mile" 


qre  j 


With  panoramic  views  over 
the  Mediterranean  to  Africa  and 
Gibraltar,  and  the  comprehensive 
facilities  that  are  associated 
with  a  development  of  the  highest 
class,  including  private  swimming 
pools  in  all  apartments,  and  many 
other  features  to  ensure 
the  ultimate  in  luxury’  living 

Final  Phase  now  nearing  completion. 
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Allen  Edmonston  International 

3  Charles  Street 
London  W1X7HA 
01-493  6527/8 

In  association  with 
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Marbella 
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Japan  lead  Group  A. 
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ou’ve  run  (and  jumped  and  swum 
and  thrown)  a  long  way ,  haoy 


$ 


In  this  Olympic 


-  athletics  has 


-come  of  age. 


"Simon  Baraes 


salutes  the  girls 


who  have  more 


~  than  what  it 


It  is  Mary  Decker’s  teeth  I 
hale  the  most  She  seems 

to  have  dedicated  her  life 

to  the  task  of  turning 
herself  into  an  idealized 
fictional  version  of  hereclt 
Soap  Opera  Woman,  Dallas 
Woman.  Jogging  Shoe 
Commercial  Woman,  Tooth¬ 
paste  Commercial  Woman. 
The  teeth  get  me  every  tune. 

-Mary  Decker  Slaney  stands 
as  sport’s  greatest  living  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  mysteries  of  Ameiv 
c«ti  orthondontistry.  Or  tooth 
sculpting. 

•  American  girls  spend  most 
of  their  teenage  years  with 
their  teeth  in  braces.  Osten¬ 
sibly  this  is  because  of  the 
demands  of  tooth  sculpting, 
but  I  believe  the  tooth  brace 
has  been  encouraged  by 
American  fatherhood  as  the 
all-American  chastity  belt- 
The  tooth  brace  is  a  last-ditch 
attempt  to  postpone  the  transr 
formation  of  girt  into  woman, 
or  of  father  into  grandfather. 

The  end  result  -  in  a  purely 
teeth  sense  —  is  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  vacuous  look  of  the 
classic  American  beauty.  The 
teeth  become  so  large,  so 
strong,  so  altogether  horse¬ 
like,  that  the  mouth  seems 
unable  to  close  properly  over 
them.  Standard  American 
platitude  now  involves 
permanently  parted  lips  that 
reveal  teeth  like  piano  keys.  A 
full  smile  is  like  an  invitation 
ttyplay  the  Emperor  Concerto. 

It  is  this-  this  groomed  and 
sculptured  fascia  —  that  makes 
me  so  nervous  about  Mary 
Decker.  She  seems  to  have 
been  designed  -  custom-built 
— i>-  as  the  all-American,  alt- 
feminine  female  sporting 
dame,  with  all  that  that  might 
seiL  This  is  something  I  find 
hard  to  trust 


4  The  most 
-  monstrous 
’regiment  of 
female  miracle 
"workers  that 
sport  has  ever 
;  produced  9 


■Regardless  of  what  might 
happen  here  at  the  Seoul 
Olympics.  Mary  Decker  was 
the  face  of  the  1984  Games, 
the  Los  Angeles  Festival  of 
American  Victory.  A  shame 
that  Zola  Budd’s  ad  libbing 
spoilt  her  script.  But  no  matter 
what  she  does  this  time 
around,  she  will  be  joined,  it 
not  eclipsed,  by  a  great  band  ot 
female  athletes.  These  Games 

are  bringing  us  the  biggest, 
most  monstrous  regiment  or 
female  miracle  workers  that 
sport  has  ever  produced. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  these 
Olympics  could  turn  into  a 
breakthrough  for  all  women  s 
events.  In  Los  Angeles,  we  had 
more  women’s  events  than 
ever  before.  But  then  we 
lacked  the  women  to  contest 
them.  There  is  no  such  lack 
this  lime  around.  . 

Let  us  not  forget  that  inis  is 
the  first  proper  Olympics 
since  1971  African,  Amen- 
can-led  and  Russian-led  boy¬ 
cotts  Have  spoiled  each 
subsequent  Olympics.  This 
time,  we  have  the  events,  and 
we  have  the  women:  I  am  sure 
that  these  Games  wiU  be,  to 
use  an  expression  1  have  never 
reallv  understood  but  which 
sounds  right,  a  watershed  for 
women’s  sport.  I  hope  that 
means  a  good  thing. 

I  have  read  that  women  s 
sport  is  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
real  thing.  If  ever  there  was  a 
counter-argument  to  such  a 
ludicrous  statement,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  another  double-bar¬ 
relled  American.  Florence 
Griffith  Joyner. 

:  with  Mary  Decker.  1  always 
feel  uneasy  about  her  double- 
game.  her  need  to  imply  with 
every  gesture  that  she’s  not 
just  a  great  runner,  she’s  one 
helluva  gorgeous  chick  as  wel . 
Griffith  Joyner  docs  not  rail 
into  this  category"  she  blows 

the  whole  category  apart 

You  might  just  remember 
her  from  the  ranks  of  success¬ 
ful.  glossv,  black  and  comely 
American  female  athletes  of 
19S4.  By  the  standards  of 
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Swimming  by  numbers:  the  British  synchronizers  -  Nikki  Sheara,  Liaii  Goodwin.  Jo  Seebni%  -  exemplify  the  lengths  to  which  women  will  fio  to  malte  their  presence 


a  pool.  It  sure  Is  showbiz,  but  Is  it  sport? 
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_  4  ,  ,  _  ,  A^iwi^rSlanev  teethed  up  and  raring  to  smile.  Right,  Ingrid  Kristiansen,  10,000-metre  champion,  hardy  annual 

ThP  real  stuff-  left,  sprinter  Florence  Griffith  Jovner  in  her  for-God  s-sake-look-at-me  suit.  Centre,  Mary  Decker  Slaney,  teem  p 

The  real  stu  .  it,  pn  .  ....  _ nf  mutiinnce  are  1  won’t  listen  to  arrvone  sports  that  demand  gorgeous 


those  Games,  she  was  a  kind 
of  superior  also-ran:  but  she 
was  not  happy  about  that 
Even  then,  she  was  clearly  a 
lady  who  could  stand  anything 
except  anonymity.  She  was  the 
sprinter  who  had  to  start  on 
her  knuckles  because  of  her 
ludicrous  nails. 

They  were  two  inches  long, 
and  lacquered  in  red,  while 
and  blue  ~  a  change  from  her 
usual  nicely  understated 
rhinestone  encrustations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  two-inch  nails 
arc  a  sign  of  vanity.  Anyone 
who  grow*  —  and  live  with 
—  such  a  preposterous  and 


marathon  runner  (a  male 
writer?)  to  challenge  her. 

Griffith  Joyner  is  specially 
enjoyable  as  a  spectacle 
because  her  taste  is  so  clearly 
theatrical,  rather  than  merely 
glamorous.  No  one  wishing  to 
make  an  impression  on  glam¬ 
our  alone  would  try  racing  in  a 
hooded  s[*ed-skating  suit. 
That  extraordinary  pair  of 
one-legged  combinations  so 
perilously  spread  about  her  as 
she  took  the  women's  100 
metres  record  into  the  next 
century  (is  that  another  water¬ 
shed?)  was  not  a  ^-faster  suit, 
or  a  practical  suit,  or  a 


miracle  here,  even  though  she 
has  to  run  in  the  more  routine 
official  dress  of  the  American 
team:  if  sport  cannot  be 
ridiculous  and  wonderful, 
then  there’s  little  point  to  it. 

But,  in  the  end,  it  is  not  the 
presentation  that  will  count  in 
Seoul-  It  is  the  doing  of  it  that 
matters.  The  Olympics  are  all 
about  the  pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  dong  with  compet¬ 
itiveness,  achievement. 


defiance  of  pain,  teamwork, 
exuberance,  the  readiness  to 
push  back  frontiers:  all  things 
that  have  been  female  qual¬ 
ities  since  the  world  began.  It 
is  just  that  they  are  not  the 
qualities  that  have  been  most 
often  celebrated. 

For  it  happens  to  be  true 
that  women  are  tougher  than 
men.  Physically.  They  can 
stand  the  cold  better,  they  can 
take  extremes  of  heat  better. 


crippling  affectation  must  pcs-  glamorous  suiL  It  was  a  2UIU  new  «u«w»w  ~  iftra-’iilm  distance  swimming 

sess  a  degree  of  self-absorption  simple,  straightforward,  for-  pvPfltS  310  HOt  lOUfiu  6I10U2U  7  and  trans-Himalasjn  running, 
that  would  be  considered  un-  God's-sake-look-at-me  suit  It  C  V  villa  Ait  uvi  wugu  *  mcn  in  the  wake  of 

usual  even  in  a  man.  It  lakes  a  made  everyone’s  week,  and  I  _ women. 

male  bodybuilder,  a  male  hope  she  works  a  further  ^ 


4  Men  beat  women  in  track 
and  field  athletics  because  the 


their  powers  of  endurance  are 
far  greater.  They  can  tolerate 
more  pain,  and  their  balance 
is  much  better.  True,  men  beat 
women  at  all  events  in  track 
and  field  athletics,  but  as  Craig 
Sharp,  director  of  the  human 
motor  performance  laboratory 
at  Birmingham  University, 
demonstrates,  this  is  not 
because  the  events  are  too 
tough.  It  is  because  they  are 
not  tough  enough. 

The  tougher  they  get,  the 
more  the  gap  closes.  And  at 
the  preposterous  end  of  un¬ 
believable  records  and  impos¬ 
sible  challenges,  women  start 
to  overtake  men:  in  things  like 


So  l  won’t  listen  to  anyone 
who  would  denigrate  women's 
sport.  1  hope  the  Olympics 
turn  out  to  be  a  giant  leap 
forward  for  sports  woman¬ 
kind.  If  we  seek  giant  leaps, 
then  we  have  Sara  Simeoni, 
the  Italian  high-jumper,  to 
provide  them.  If  we  seek 
patriotic  gold  medal  hopes,  we 
have  Liz  McColgan  and 
Ginny  Leng.  We  have,  injuries 
permitting,  the  two  British 
javelin-lh  rowers. 

AH  in  all.  Seoul  will  provide 
the  greatest  festival  of  wom¬ 
en's  sport  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  virtually  all  of  this.  I 
am  happy  to  give  the  loudest 
possible  cheer.  But  there  arc 
some  sports,  the  flirting-with- 
the-judges  kind  of  sports,  the 
double-standard  sports,  the 


sports  that  demand  gorgeous¬ 
ness  as  well  as  talent,  that 
provide  a  further  extension  of 
the  Mary  Decker  Problem. 

Women’s  gymnastics  can  be 
stunning  and  brilliant,  but  the 
flirting  by  numbers  that  is  a  de 
rigucur  pan  of  the  floor 
exercise  leaves  a  bit  of  a  funny 
taste.  The  graceful  writhing  of 
rhythmic  gymnastics  -  the 
sport  with  the  ribbon-waving 
and  hoop-twirling  —  is  also 
hard  to  be  comfortable  with. 

There  is  a  cigarette 
commercial  that  says  to 
women:  “You've  come  a  long 
way,  baby."  These  Olympics 
wifi,  I  hope,  be  a  grand 
celebration  of  that  fact.  But  I 
wish  it  were  not  necessary  to 
celebrate  with  synchronized 
swimming. 
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OLYMPICS  REPORT 


Slaney  has  to  relive 
a  nightmare  as 
she  stumbles  again 


Mary 
tripped,  but 
kept  her  bal¬ 
ance  this  time 
in  the  Olympic 
3,000  metres.  It 


From  Pat  Batcher,  AthletfcsCotrespoiidejit  t’  :> ■-‘V '>;*■  ■ 

Slaney  had  taken,  and  confirmed  in  young.  Now  Pin  happy  to  be 
similar  circumstances  id  Los 


was  the  Romanian-  vest  dis¬ 
appearing,  down  the.  track,  in 
front  of  ter  in  yesterday’s 
heats  for  tomorrow’s,  final 
which  had  more'1  ominous 
overtones'  of  Los  Angeles. 

The.  Romanian  Iasi  time 
was  Maricica  Puka,  who-won 
while  Slaney  (then  Decker) 
was  writhing  at  backside,  after 
her  celebrated  meeting  with 
Zola  Budd’s  bare  feet  Puica 
was  the  unfortunate  dropout 
this  time,  stopping  just  200 
metres  from  the  finish  of  the 
first  heat,  a  legacy  of  the  calf 
muscle  injury  she  got  in  July. 

The  Romanian  this  time 
was  Paula  Ivan,  who  won  the 
grand  prix  and  had  such  a 
successful  season  at  800  and 
1.500  metres,  which  is  a 
perfect  preparation  for  3,000. 
Ivan  won  the  second,  faster 
heat  in  8min  43.10sec,  with 
Yvonne  Murray  just  behind, 
and  Slaney  a  somewhat  less 
than  comfortable  fourth 
qualifier. 

The  “incident”  cannot  have 
helped.  Slaney  had  just  con¬ 
ceded  the  early  lead  that  she 


Angeles  that  a  perennial  front 
runner  has  problems  in  a  pack, 
when  she  cut  across  Annette 
Sergent,  of  France,  had  her 
heels  clipped,  and  almost  her 
wings. 

The  collective  journalistic 
memory  went  into  the  same- 
instant  playback  that  Slaney 
detailed  afterwards.  “It  was  a 
little  bit  scarey.  It  was  like  a 
flashback  with  Zola.  1  looked 
round  just  to  see  who  did  it, 
but  all  I  saw  was  a  blue  vest.” 

It  was  better  than  seeing  red, 
as  she  did  in  Los  Angeles.  But 
that  was  understandable.  As  a 
teenage  phenomenon,  like 
Budd,  Slaney  was  omitted 
from  the  United  States  Olym¬ 
pic  team  in  Montreal  in  1 9  76, 
as  being  too  young. 

When  she  was  reaching  the 
height  of  her  powers,  the 
boycott  of  1980  robbed  her  of 
another  chance  of  Olympic 
glory;  and  she  became  the 
ultimate  fall-gal  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Another  fall-out  here 
would  be  loo  crueL 

She  said  after  her  heat:  “A 
gold  medal,  any  medal  would 
mean  a  lot  to  me.  I’ve  worked 
my  whole  life  for  it,  and  it 
would  be  very  special.  The 
Olympics  is  something  I've 
thought  about  since  I  was  very 


Timmermann  rises 
to  the  challenge 


From  Pat  Botcher 


The  frequency  of  international 
competition  nowadays  means 
that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
surprises  in  major  champion¬ 
ships.  The  three  favourites  for 
the  first  day’s  Olympic  golds  all 
won,  bat  not  without  (ate  chal¬ 
lenges  which  brought  oat  their 
best  and  underlined  what  it 
takes  to  become  a  champion. 

U£f  Timmermann  was  the 
prime  example,  which  was  all 
the  better,  for  his  speciality,  the 
shot,  does  not  often  get  the 
attention  it  deserves  in  relation 

to  the  running.  Timmermann  is 
one  of  the  few  shot  patters  who 
has  pretentions  to  looking  like 
an  wthlfg,  ..compared  to  the 
mountains' of  anode  and  flesh, 
who  accompany  him  into  die 
arena. 

Hie  East  Berliner  has  the  best 
power-to-might  ratio  in  the 
discipline.  He  took  the  world 
record  to  23JJ6 metres  earlier  in 
the  year  and,  with  three 

successive  Olympic  records  yes¬ 
terday,  was  well  on  his  way  to 
the  title  until  Randy  Barnes,  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  United 
States'  team,  overtook  him  in 
the  last  round,  with  2239 

metres. 

A  lesser  man  would  have 

crumbled.  But  Timmermann  is 

lesser  only  in  physique.  With  the 
last  throw  of  the  competition  he 
reached  22.47  metres,  and  the 
top  step  of  the  podium. 

Rosa  Mote  is  about  a  quarter 
Tfanmernuna^  size.  Bnt  she  was 
still  too  mnrh  for  the  rest  of  the 
marathon  women,  although  if 
Lisa  Martin  had  had  a  little 
more  comage,  she  might  hare 
stayed  with  Mota  even  longer 
than  38  kOoraetres.  For,  at  the 


end,  Martin  had  pulled  back 
over  half  of  the  advantage  Mota 
had  built  up  in  the  last  four 
kilometres.  Bat  Mota  de¬ 
servedly  added  the  Olympic  to 
the  European  and  world  titles 
she  already  owns,  with  a  time  of 
2hr  25min  40sec. 

Angie  Pain,  again  coning  in 
as  reserve  for  Britain,  again 
distinguished  herself  by  finish¬ 
ing  best  in  the  team,  and  took 
almost  four  seconds  off  her 
personal  record  in  the  process. 

She  was  tenth  in  2hr  30min 
Slsec. 

Ian  McComHe  set  a  British 
record  ra  the  20  kilometre  walk, 
with  Ihr  22«niu  03sec  .ts  dtinr^pqjetienced  runners  in 
thirteenth  place.  Joszef  finai 
PribOmec  rebuffed  the  challenge 


here  and  healthy.”. 

"  But  winning  is  a, different, 
dimension  altogether. !  And;' 
alfeough_sbe  was  comfortably 
in  the  :nrst  -six,'  ;.who  were 
automata  quaji finest  ,  she 
lacked  the,-a^rcsstori  of  jrfc-S' 
ViousyeatolvqfraiyJ 
a&4  the  three  Soyiel  ftmners, 
Elena  j  Romanova.'  -T-atyana ; 
Samolyenko  aa'dL :  .N&tdlfa 
Aitempva,7 ‘  an#'.  EUy .  Vaq 
Hal  su  the  other  comfortable 

qualifier  .-from  the’fkstbeat  ; 
fwbo  also  beat  Slaney ;  scr 
convincingly  last  month),  are 
all  going- to  be  dose  to'fhe  • 
8min  25r3Gsec  which  Slaney 
believes  is  necessary  to  win.  ‘ 

Earaonn  Martin  knows 
what  is  necessary  to  win  the 
10,000  metres:  stay  close  to 
the  leaders  and  then  use  his 
speed  and  strength  on  the  last 
lap.  He  fulfilled  the  first  part 
of  the  formula  in  qualifying 
yesterday,  fifth  in  28min 
25.46sec,  but  be  could  have 
looked  a  little  easier. 

That  is  partly  excusable, 
due  to  his  inexperience  in  the 
event.  The  Olympic  heats  are 
not  the  best  occasion  on  which 
to  run  your  second  ever 
10.000  metres.  But'  his  debut 
in  Oslo,  in  27min  23.06sec, 
the  fastest  in  the  world  this 
year,  has  built  much  expecta¬ 
tion. 

He  was  not  reassured  when 
he  took  the  track  for  the 
second  heat  and  promptly  saw 
Steve  Bin  ns  and  Mike 
McLeod,  winner  of  the  silver 
medal  last  time,  go  out  in  the’ 
first.  “I  thought  perhaps  the 
conditions  were  worse  than 
I’d  imagined.  That  it  was 
humid,  but  it  wasn't.  1  ex¬ 
pected  at  least  Steve  to 
qualify. 

“I  tried  to  run  easy,  which 
isn’t  easy.  In  a  Jot  of  ways,  it 
was  harder  than  Oslo.  I 
thought  it  would  be  run  in 
around  28.20.  But  a  10,000 
metres  isn't  easy,  no  matter 
how  slow  it’s  run.  I  just 
concentrated  on  keeping 
within  range  of  the  qualifiers. 
There  was  a  lot  of  pushing  and 
somebody  went  down  behind 
me.  At  least  there  won’t  be  any 
the 


Treble  triumph:  Rosa  Mota,  Olympic  as  well  as  world  and  European  marathon  champion 


Jackson  carries  lightweight 
threat  to  Kingdom’s  crown 


From  Pat  Botcher 


of  Ronald  Weigel  to  win  by  three 
seconds,  virtually  a  photofinish 
in  this  event 

The  athletics,  showpiece  of 
the  Games,  did  not  have  the 
impact  which  might  have  been 
hoped. 

There  were  an  inordinate 
namber  of  British  disasters  in 
the  beatsJn  addition  to  John 
Regis  and  Barrington  Williams 
in  the  100  metres,  and  Steve 
Rians  and  Mike  McLeod  in  the 
10,000  metres,  eight  other  Brit¬ 
ons  failed  to  progress. 

John  Herbert,  Vernon  Samu¬ 
els  and  Jonathon  Edwards  failed 
to  qualify  for  the  fetal  of  the 
triple  jam p,  as  did  Pan!  Edwards 
in  the  shot.  Jill  Hunter  was 
nowhere  near  qualifying  for  the 
3,000  metres.  Max  Robertson 
and  Phil  Harries  were  elimi¬ 
nated  in  tiie  first  round  of  the 
400  metres  hurdles,  as  was  Pat 
Beckford  in  the  women's  Oat 
race. 


The  contenders  in  Mon¬ 
day’s  final  will  be  the  same 
quartet  Martin  beat  in  Oslo  — 
Salvatore  Ami  bo,  Arturo  Bar¬ 
rios,  Hans-Jorg  Kurne  and 
Brahira  Boutaib  —  and  two  of 
the  three  Kenyans, 
Kipkemboi  Kimeli  and  Moses' 
Tanui.  As  Martin  says,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  stay  in  contention. 

That  is  something  Binns 
and  McLeod  failed  to  do. 
McLeod  dropped  out  with  two 
laps  to  go,  he  was  so  far 
behind.  Binns  was  distraught 
with  his  thirteenth  place  in  the 
first  heat  in  2Smin  52.S8sec. 
He  reckons  he  came  down 
from  altitude  too  (ate  —  a 
move  which  is  all  too  frequent 
—  and  that  when  he  recovers 
property,  be  is.  “going  to  do 
something  with  it.  I'm  in  the 
best  form  of  my  life.” 


If  there  is  one  thing  that  coants 
against  Colin  Jackson  at  the 
moment,  it  is  that  he  is  only  6ft 
tall  and  1 1  test.  The  height  is  not 
such  a  disadvantage,  although 
he  is  hardly  likely  to  grow  .any 
more  at  the  age  of  21,  .ami 
anyway,  RenaMo  Nehenriah,  the 
greatest  hurdler  ever,  is  the 
same  height.  Bat  It  is  the  weight 
that  matters. 

For  the  high  hurdles  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  race  of  giants.  And 
Jackson  is  probably '  a  year 
behind  Roger  Kiagdoa  lathe 
practice  of  throwing  weights  to 
improve  performance.  That  year 
in  the  weights  room  is  probably 
worth  a  metre  on  the  track. 

There  is  probably  nobody 
better  placed  here  to  assess 
Jackson’s  (and  Kingdom’s) 
chances  of  success  in  the  high 
hurdles,  which  begins  tomorrow, 
than  Greg  Foster,  another  giant 
who  did  not  hare  feet  of  day 
when  be  failed  to  qualify  in  the 
United  States  Olympic  ,  trials, 
but  an  arm  in  plaster. 

Foster,  the  world  champion,  is 
a  couple  of  inches',  toller..- and 
several  pounds  heavier1  'than 
Kingdom,  who  already  has  that 
same  advantage  over  Jackson. 
He  broke  his  left,  leading  arm  in 
a  training  accident  three  weeks 
before  the  trials. 

The  high  hurdles  is  already  a 
race  in  which  the  practitioner 
courts  disaster  in  the  manner  of 


a  tightrope  walker.  As  Ne- 
feaaiala  has  said:  “Yoa’re  so 
finely  balanced  at  high  speed 
going  over  those  barriers,  it 
would  only  need  someone  to 
whisper  in  yoar  ear  to  tip  yon 
over.” 

Foster  went  into  the  trials 
with  a  plaster  cast  and  could  not 
get  p art  fee  aemifimgs  -^ar  a 
chance  to  win  the  gold  that 
Kingdom  snatched  from  him  at 
fee  Los  Angeles  Olympics. 

But  Foster,  here  in  Seoul  to 
commentate  for  television,  is 
philosophical,  and  ready  to  dis¬ 
pense  his  expertise,  “it’s  Linda 
hard  not  to  pick  Roger  to  win. 
It’s  a  one-man  race  for  gold  and 
a  two  or  three-man  race  for 
silver,  between  Colin,  Tooie 
(Campbell)  and  Mark  (McKoy) 

“Roger’s  got  a  lot  of  upper- 
body  strength;  that’s  the  main 
asset  of  weights  all  the  time.  He 
hits  so  many  bardies,  and  still 
wins.  Power  has  overcome  tech¬ 
nique.  Tome’s  the  only  one  who 
doesn't  get  away  from  technique. 
Mark,  ultimately  may  be  too. 
small.  Bat  Colin  is  an  aggressive 
hurdler.  He  really  attacks  fee 
hurdles.” 

if  that  is  one  advantage  chat 
Jackson  enjoys  in  the  race  for 
silver  (and  be  does  not  admit 
that  it  is  only  for  silver),  the 
other  is  his  cfaarapionslup  atti¬ 
tude,  diffused  by  Malcolm  Ar¬ 
nold,  his  coach. 


“One  of  Colin’s  major 
strengths  Is  feat  he’s  outstand¬ 
ing  in  competition.”  Although 
that  had  been  fairly  clear  fine 
1986,  when  he  won  Ms  world 
junior  title,  it  was  no  better 
ulnstn 


lustra  ted  than  m  the  world 
championships  last  year,  when, 
having  been  jqjnnd  for  moat  of 
the  season.  Jacb^njomsaged-to.. 
get  a  bronze  medaL 

Jen  Ridgeoa,  fee  ceUeagoe 
with  whoa  Jackson  has  see¬ 
sawed  to  world  prominence 
junior  ranks,  took  fee 
silver  last  year  behind  Foster. 
But  a  virus  has  eliminated  him 
from  serious  contention. 

Yet  he  remains  as  confident  as 
Jackson  ti^at  he  can  make  h» 
mark  on  (he  Olympic  final.  And. 
Tony  Jarrett,  fee  third  Briton, 
who  followed  Ridgeoa  to  Euro¬ 
pean  junior  grid  last  year,  will 
probably  bolster  the  British 
take-over  bid  oT  fee  HO  metres 
barriers;  and  get  to  fee  last  eight 
as  well. 

But  it  is  difiScuit  to  see  anyone 
beating  Kingdom.  He  is  well 
aware  of  his  buD-at-thi^gate 
tactics,  but  wed  justified  in  aging 
them.  “Tbe.main  thing  is  to  get 
over  the  bardies  as  quickly  as 
possible;  so  yon  can  do  year  tost 
running  between  them.”  But  if 
there  should  he  a  whisper  of 
doubt  in  bis  ear,  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  Colin  Jackson's  voice. 


FENCING 


Mistake  is 
costly  for 
Llewellyn 


One  spell  of  lost 
concentration 
cost  :  John 
Llewellyn  the 
chance  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  last  32  in 
the  individual 
yesterday.  The 


ipfr  fencing  ---- 

Reading  cabinetmaker,  aged  30, 
finished  fortieth  after  victory 
slipped  away  against  Witold 
Gadomski,  of  Poland. 

*Tm  bitterly  disappointed 
after  having  such  a  great 
chance,”  said  Llewellyn,  who  at 
the  Iasi  two  Olympics  was  24th 
and  21st. 

Llewellyn  gained  a  5-3  win 
over  the  Brazilian,  Antonio 
Machado.  Then  came  the  battle 
with  Gadomski,  ranked  sixth. 
Three  deft  strikes  put  him  3-0 
up  but  once  the  Pole  gpt.the  his 
break  the  match  turned 
dramatically  and  a  4-4  draw, was. 
not  enough  to  see  Llewellyn 
through.  Hugh  Kemohan,  the 
other  British  6p£eist,  was  5!sl 

Jean-Francois  Lam  our,  of 
France,  outpointed  Janusz 
Olech,  of  Poland,  10-4  to  win 
the  men's  individual  sabre  gold 
medal-  Giovanni  Scalzo  (Italy) 
won  the  bronze,  beating  Phil¬ 
ippe  Delrieu  (France),  JO-2. 


BASKETBALL 


Simple  for  the 
big  battalions 


-  The 


Seoul  (Agencies)  -  — 
United  States,  making  fell  use 
of  their  height  advantage, 
scored  their  fourth  victory  of 
the  tournament  by  trouncing 
China  108-57.  while  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  problems  wife 

South  Korea,  winning  . 

Eight  player®  ,n  the  wel 
balanced  American  team 
achieved  double  figures  while 
the  Soviets,  after  ooncedine  an 
earlv  eigbi-pomt  lead,  kicked 
^overdrive  to 
appearance  in  the  medal 

round. 


EQUESTRIANISM 


Whitaker  enters  the  picture 


From  Jenny  MacArthur 


and 


Joe  Turi 
Kruger, 
contenders  for 
the  fourth  pos¬ 
ition  in  fee  Brit¬ 
ish  show! 
jumping  team, 
their  chances  yes- 


hazarded  -  - 

lerday  with  a  disappointing  16 
faults  in  the  training  jumping 
competition  at  the  Seoul  eques¬ 
trian  park. 

The  competition,  contested 
by  102  riders,  was  designed  as  a 
warm-up  class  before  Wednes¬ 
day's  Olympic  team 
showjumping  event  It  gave  the 
British  team  manager.  Ronnie 
Massarella,  bis  first  chance  to 
assess  form  since  the  horses 
went  into  quarantine  in  the 
middle  of  August 

Turi,  who  is'  competing  with 
Michael  Whitaker  and  Amanda 
for  the  fourth  place,  shrugged  off 
his  had  round' saying:  “I’m  not 
worried.  It  was  me.  not  the 
horse.  Pm  a  little  rusty,  having 
not  jumped  since  Dublin.” 


final  four  on  Tuesday  evening, 
took  it  more  seriously.  “It  was 
not  a  good  round  at  all.  He 
never  got  into  a  good  rhythm.” 

Turi,  who  later  jumped  a  dear 
round  on  his  second  horse. 
Vital,  was  picked  ahead  of 
Whitaker  when  the  squad  was 
originally  announced  in 
London.  But  since  arriving  in 
5eoul,  Massarella  has  said  thai 
all  five  are  equal  and  the  four  for 
the  team  will  depend  on  the 
form  the  horses  show  here. 

Massarella  has  made  no  secret 
of  his  wish  to  have  the  experi¬ 
enced  Whitaker  in  the  team  and 
this  latest  reversal  of  form  has 
played  into  his  hands.  Whitaker, 
seizing  his  chance,  produced  a 
good,  fluent  round  on  Amanda, 
collecting  only  four  faults.  There 
were  no  water  ditches  on  the 
course  —  which  is  where 
Amanda's  weakness  lies. 

The  three  other  team  mem¬ 
bers,  Nick  Skelton  on  Apollo, 
Malcolm  Pyrah  on  Towerlands 
Anglezarke  and  David  Broome 
on  Countryman,  all  put  in  good 


dear  rounds,  the  latter  pair 
jumping  particularly  cleanly. 
The  going  in  the  main  arena  was 
firm,  as  expected,  but  improved 
after  being  harrowed  half-way 
through  the  competition. 


Mark  Todd,  who  on  Thursday 
won  his  second  successive  in¬ 
dividual  gold  medal  in  the  three- 
day  event,  was  back  in  the 
saddle  yesterday  riding  Bago  in 
the  New  Zealand  team.  Todd, 
the  first  rider  to  compete  in  both 
the  three-day  event  and  show 
jumping  competitions  since  the 
Canadian.  James  Day,  in  1976, 
collected  17  faults  and  admitted 
to  being  somewhat  jaded  after  a 
wild  celebratory  party,  which 
lasted  most  of  the  night. 


Tomorrow  evening 
Massarella  has  to  name  four 
riders  for  Monday's  first 
qualifyinground  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  showjumping  competition. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  the  same 
four  who  are  in  fee  team,  which 
means  that  all  five  riders  here 
could  get  the  chance  to  compete. 


VOLLEYBALL 


the  Chinese  wall 


Seoul  (Reuter)  — 
Peru  scored  an 
upset  3-2  win 
over  China,  fee 
women's  world 
and  Olympic 
champions,  in  a 


preliminary  round  match  here 
yesterday. 

China  led  14-9  in  the  fifth, 
decisive  set  and  looked  assured 
of  winning  fee  match  when  the 
Peruvians  surged  back  with  a 
series  of  superb  spikes  to  force 
deuce. 

The  South  Americans  pierced 
China’s  defensive  wall  —  re¬ 
puted  fee  best  in  the  world  — 
and  Gabriela  Perez,  their 
outstanding  player,  dummied 
repeatedly,  allowing  her  team  to 
smash  to  a  16-14  win. 

China,  who  began  their  de¬ 
fence  of  fee  Olympic  title  wife  & 


3-0  win  over  the  United  Stales 
on  Tuesday,  took  the  first  set, 
but  allowed  the  Peruvians  to 
^iiaii?!-  in  the  second.  The 
Chinese  swept  back  to  take  the 
'Lhird  after  brilliant  spiking  by  Li 
Yuemmg,  and  Peru  levelled 
after  an  exhausting,  31-minute 
fourth  seL 

But  the  Chinese  made  too 
many  defensive  mistakes  after 
taking  their  14-9  lead  in  fee  fifth 
set.  leaving  the  Peruvians  vic¬ 
tors.  13-15.  15-13.  7-15.  15-12. 
16-14,  after  2hr  lOmin. 

The  South  Americans,  who 
beat  Brazil  3-0  on  Tuesday,  head 
Group  B  and  are  virtually 
assured  of  a  berth  in  the  semi¬ 
finals.  but  China  must  beat 
Brazil,  who  lost  to  the  United 
States  3-2  yesterday,  to  ensure 
their  triace.  South  Korea  and 
.Japan  lead  Group  A. 


SHOOTING 


Golden  end  to 
Kouzmine’s 
19-year  dream 


Seoul  (Reuter)  — 
Afanasi  Kouz- 
mine  turned  a 
1 9-year-old 
dream  to  reality 
by  winning  the 

rapid  fire  pistol 
The 
to 


gold  medal  here  yesterday.  1 
Soviet,  aged  41,  scored  698 
beat  Ralf  Schumann,  of  East 
Germany,  by  two  points.  Zoltan 
Kovacs.  of  Hungry,  look  fee 
bronze  wife  693. 

“I  has  a  dream  of  winning  the 
gold  medal  when  I  was  22.” 
Kouzmine  said.  “It  kept  me  in 
the  sport”  This  was  his  third 
Olympics. 

Tor  Heicstad,  of  Norway, 
won  fee  running  game  target 
He  scored  689  points,  beaung 
China’s  Huang  Shipiug  and * 
Gennagli  Avramenko  (USSR).  ] 


BOXING 


Police  investigate 
post-bout  brawl 


From  John  Good  body 


Police  yesterday 
began  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into 
the  brawl  in  fee 
Olympic  boxing 
ring  when  Ko¬ 
rean  officials 
security  guard 


blemished  the  previously 
immaculate  conduct  of  the 
Koreans.  About  15  people  were 
involved  in  fee  worst  incident 


inside  any  Olympic  boxing  ring 
since  the  1948  Games  in 


and  fee  head  .  _ 
attacked  the  referee  from  New 
Zealand  after  a  home  boxer  had 
lost  a  decision  to  a  Bulgarian. 

The  incident  also  caused  Juan 
Antonio  Samaranch,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Olym¬ 
pic  Committee,  to  make  an 
unscheduled  45-minute  visit  to 
the  arena  to  discuss  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  has  also  thrown  into 
further  doubt  fee  future  of  fee 
sport  in  the  games. 

Many  members  of  the  IOC 
including  Samaranch,  are 
known  to  be  unhappy  about  the 
safety  of  the  sport,  and  four 
yearn  ago  it  introduced  head 
guards.  Hie  Seoul  police  said 
the  five  officials,  including  two 
members  of  the  team  and  two 
Olympic  helpers,  would  be 
questioned  and  could  face 
prosecution  for  fee  assault  after 
the  Olympics. 

“The  incident  has  hurt  the 
national  image,”  a  spokesman 
said.  It  was  shown  throughout 
the  world  on  television  and  has 


London,  when  supporters  of  a 
beaten  boxer  stormed  the  jury  of 
appeaL 

A  meWe  on  Thursday  occ¬ 
urred  when  Byun  Jong-11  lost  a 
bantamweight  bout  to  Alex 
Hristov.  of  Bulgaria,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  champion.  The  referee, 
Keith  Walker,  warned  the  Ko¬ 
rean  for  butting  and  holding  and 
this  probably  influenced  the 
judges  to  give  the  Bulgarian  a 
verdict  4-1. 

But  when  the  decision  was 
announced  there  was  uproar 
and  Lee  Heong  So.  the  coach, 
and  Kin  Sung  Eun,  the  team 
manager,  climbed  into  the  ring 
and  began  punching  and  kicking 
Walker.  They  were  joined  by  a 
security  officer  and  other  of¬ 
ficials.  Bottles  and  also  chairs 
were  thrown  as  the  police 
moved  in.  Later  the  Korean 
boxer  staged  a  67-minute  sit-in 
before  leaving  the  ring.  The 
international  Amateur  Boxing 
Association  suspended  the 
boxer,  five  officials  and  also  the 
referee  for  “certain  lapses”. 


Elliott’s  unlucky  blow 


Mark  Elliott,  of  Britain,  was 
eliminated  from  the  light- 
welterweight  competition  yes¬ 
terday  after  taking  a  blow  in  the 
eye  from  Ludovic  Proto,  of 
France.  The  punch,  which  came 
within  a  minute  of  the  first 
round,  was  the  only  one  thrown 
by  Proto. 

“It  went  straight  into  my 
eye,”  Elliott  said.  “I  lost  vision 
straight  away  and  felt  a  bump 
come  up”  He  was  led  to  the 
ringside  doctor,  who  signalled 
that  fee  contest  was  over. 

A  surprising  result  elsewhere 
in  the  competition  has  im¬ 
proved  the  medal  prospects  of 
Charlie  Kane,  of  Scotland,  in  the 


unanimous  points  decision  over 
Adrianus  Taroreh,  of  Indonesia. 
He  was  expected  to  meet  Asif 
Dar.  of  Canada,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  champion*  o  the  quar¬ 
ter-finals. 

But  Dar  was  stopped  in  the 
first  minute  of  fee  second  round 
of  his-  bout  against  Phat 
Hongram,  from  Thailand,  who 
twice  knocked  him  down. 

Also  at  lightweight,  Michael 
Carrufe,  of  Ireland,  defeated 
Satoru  Higashi,  of  Japan,  by  a 
unanimous  decision. 

A  South  Korean  lightweight, 
Lee  Kang-5u,  was  beaten  by 
Romallis  Ellis,  of  the  United 
Stales,  but  this  time  there  was 
no 


Childerley  takes 
lead  following 
Spaniards  demise 


From  Barry  PicktiiaU,  Pusan 


■  I  British  sailors 
I  continued  to 

»  .  close  in  on  the 

/  -  medals  as  the 

Olympic  regatta 
.passed  the  half-* 
-  way  stage  yes¬ 
terday.'  A  masterful  perfor¬ 
mance  .  by  Stuart  Childerley. 


coupled  with  the  disqualifica¬ 
tion  of  Thursday’s  winner,  Jos* 
Doreste,  the  Spaniard,  raised 
fee  British  Finn  sailor -to  first 
overall  in  his  class,  .while  Lawrie' 
-Smith  and  his  two-man  crew 
moved  up  to  within  a  whisker  of 
third  place  in  the  Soling  after 
finishing  third  yesterday. 

Mike  McIntyre  and  Brynne 
Vaile  maintained  second  place 
in  fee  Star  class,  but  their 
seventh  place  in  yesterday’s  race 
has  allowed  the  West  German 
favourite,  Alex  Hagan,  to  draw 
level  on  points. 

The  French  again  dominated 
fee  Tornado  class,  but  Rob 
White  and  Jeremy  Newman 
recovered  from  a  poor  start  to 
finish  sixth.  The  British  pair  lie 
eighth  overall.  21  points  behind 
the  third-placed  Brazilians,  and 
know  that  they  have  to  pull  out 
ail  the  stops  during  fee  three 
races  that  remain  if  that  bronze 
medal  is  to  be  theirs. 

After  their  disaster  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Roger  Yeoman  and  Neal 
McDonald  returned  to  some 
semblance  of  form  wife  a  sixth 
placing  yesterday,  but,  in  four¬ 
teenth  overall,  have  left  it  too 
late  to  stage  a  comeback. 

This  race  was  won  in 
devesting  style  by  Yoel  Sela  and 


El  dad  Amir,  of  Israel,  who  were 
forced  by  team  orders  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Wednesday’s  heat  in 
order  to  celebrate  Yom  Kippur 
—  a  religious  sacrifice  that  Iras 
dropped  them  to  seventh  to  the 
overall  standings.  They  stand  34 
points  behind  the  fleet  leaders, 
Bojsen-Moller  and  Gronberg. 
the  world  champions  from 
Denmark. 

The  10  to  12-knot  patchy 
winds  were  also  to  fee  benefit  of 
the  Tonen  brothers,  Sela's 
compatriots,  competing  in  fee 
470  class,  who  did  sail .  on 
Wednesday  and  then  retired 
under  threat  of  being  sent  home. 
They  finished  third  yesterday 
behind  fee  Tynisie  brothers, 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Cochrane  and  McBquham, 
from  Canada. 

Pepponnet  and  Pi  Hot,  the  470 
fleet  leaders,  shared  a  bad  day 
wife  the  British,  but  despite 
dropping  to  tenth,  still  hold  a 
12-point  lead  overall.  A  second 
place  helped  Allison  Jolly  and 
Lynne  Jewell,  the  United  States 
crew,  strengthen  their  hold  in 
fee  women's  470  class  on  a  day 
when  their  leading  rivals,  Swe¬ 
den's  'Sodersirom  and  Bengt- 
sson.  took  a  dive  to  fifteenth.  In 
contrast,  the  British  crew, 
Debbie  Jarvis  and  Sue  Hay, 
finished  sixth,  but  after  poor 
results  earlier  in  fee  week  stand 
at  fifteenth  overall. 

Bruce  Kendall,  the  New  Zea¬ 
lander,  continued  to  lead  fee 
sailboard  class  after  taking  fifth 
place  yesterday;  Simon  Goody, 
of  Britain,  is  in  thirteenth  place 
overall. 


ROWING 


Canadian 


pair  gets 
small  joy 


4! 


Kim  Bonner  and 
Alison  Thomas, 
from  Surrey, 
came  second  in 
the  small  final  of 
the  coxless  pairs 
yesterday  when 


|  they  recorded  a  time  of  8 min 
15^sec  behind  Canada  who 
I  finished  in  &09.I. 

Alison  Gill  and  Sally 
Andreae,  who  were  late  selec¬ 
tions  for  fee  double  sculls,  were 
lhird  in  their  small  final,  wife  a 
time  of  8: 15.70,  behind  Canada 
and  Sweden. 

Fettti  Karppmen,  of  Finland, 
salvaged  something  from  his 
otherwise  disappointing  trip  to 
|  Seoul  by  by  winning  his  race  in 
'  the  consolation  finals.  It  placed 
him  seventh  in  the  competition 
rpyeralL 

Karppinen,  aged  35.  was 
I  eliminated  from  medal  consid- 
f  oration  on  Thursday  when  be 
finished  last  in  his  heal  of  the 
semi-finals.  He  won  the  Olym¬ 
pic  single  sculls  gold  medals  at 
Montreal  in.  1976,  Moscow  in 
1980  and  Los  Angeles  in  1984. 

Karppinen  rowed  past  Yuri 
Yanson,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  last  50  metres  to  win  the 
consolation  final  by  half  a 
second.  His  time,  7:34.37,  was 
considerably  slower  than  that 
set  by  Thomas  Lange,  of  East 
Germany,  in  fee  heats,  and  his 
own  repechage  time  of  7:14.91. 

Karppinen  said  that  rowing 
had  become  more  difficult  for 
him  this  year  but  added  that  he 
would  continue  to  train  for  the 
world  champiorcfeips  and  fee 
next  Olympics  if  he  can  “regain 
fee  gladness”  of  sculling. 


CYCLING 


Alexander 


beaten 


by  Soviet 


Eddie  Alexan¬ 
der’s  chase  for 
the  Olympic 
sprint  cycling 
title  ended  in 
Seoul  yesterday. 
Alexander,  aged 


24,  from  Gloucester,  went  down 
2-0  to  the  Soviet  champion, 
Nikolai  Kovche,  in  the  semi¬ 
final. 

Both  races  ended  in  close 
finishes,  with  Kovche  docking 
11.07  seconds  and  11.90  sec¬ 
onds  for  the  last  200  metres  to 
edge  out  Alexander.  In  the  final 
Kovche  will  meet  Lutz  Hcsslich, 
of  East  Germany,  who  beat  the 
Australian,  Gary  Neiwand. 
Alexander  and  Neiwand  meei  to 
decide  the  bronze  medal  today. 

Tbe  world  record  was  broken 
twice  during  fee  men’s  4,000 
purauii  team  competition  in 
which  fee  British  quartet,  Chris 
Boardman.  Bob  Coull,  Simon 
Lillistone  and  Glen  Sword,  fin-' 
ished  thirteenth- 

First,  the  Australian  team 
docked  4 min  16.32$ec  to  im¬ 
prove  fee  time  of  4:17.71  set  by 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  1986 
world  championships.  Bui  then 
fee  Soviet  Union  team,  com¬ 
prised  of  Vyacheslav  Yekimov, 
Arturas  Kasputis.  Dmitry 
Nelubine  and  Gintautas 
Umaras,  broke  the  Australian 
time  wife  4:16.10,  riding  last  in 
tbe  qualifying  round. 

The  East  German  cyclist. 
Christa  Luding,  who  won  gold 
and  silver  speed  skating  medals 
at  the  Calgary  Games  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  secured  a  place  in  Olym¬ 
pic  history  when  she  qualified 
for  fee  final 
sprint. 


ted 

of  the  women’s 


Ok^' 
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52  SPORT 


Si 2S23BM 


Men 

100  metres 
first  rand 


^(^/orssainawiij1 
«AT  ONE:  1 ,  R  SJhn  (ft).  1037sec;  2.  E 
MKtorta  TO.  1040;  3,  Cheng,  HskvFu 
(jawan).  ttfifit  4,  r  Uurei  (Rf fl05ft  5, 

ua.'Knv.u.a 

^»8).  IDAS;  6,  j  Jeremiah  (Vanuatu). 
HEAT  TWO:  1,  C  Smith  (US),  1058;  2.  A 

&<fflus»Kvn 

NAgafCongo).  i0.74;6.FMiwat* 

IQJSfv.  M  33ml  Wg),  11  JOS;  a,  M 

MmajjA  li«I 

WAT  THREE;  I,  T  Mansoor 
10.42:2,  _J  Nunaz  jejjjji  Rep^l 

TOft1  N  Hodge 

. — — „  .-.73;  6,  H  Bes®a* 
Loom),.  1080;  7.  A  Youobare  j 
Fas*  10*0;  6.  H  Atkins  (Bar).  11*1. 
fCAT  FOUR:  1.  E  Tulfuor  (Ghana),  1031, 
2  K  Kurthara  (Japan).  10.46;  3.  A  Smith 
(Jam).  10.4%  A.  Zheng  Chen  (China), 
1061;  6. 1  Tatar  (Hun),  10,52  6,  C  Haas 
(WGL  1054;  7.  H  John  (Papua  New 
Guteaa),  1096;  8,  E  Nagl 
11-S3L 

HEATFTOEtl.L 
Morintof*  (FA  1034;  0 
1035:  4,  U  Tao  (Own),  1047;  .. 

Smuel-Kaya  (Cameroon),  1060  8,  U» 
Shkmo-LMig  (TaiwanL  16.69;  7.  W  Trott 
(Barmud^lOfiS;  8.  F  Mszftv  <S wsaF 

- Sot  1,  CbnotNgerta},  1062  2.  C 

Seek  (Senegal),  10*?T  3.  I  Oussoni 
(Serin),  10.72,-4.  J  RsgfJ  (GBl  10.76: 5.  M 


MSP* 


mmmMM 


■  t1  'TW  ^ 


■pSl 


1*20  i  S  B^ch  (LflRL  Tl^F* 
Agosflnho  (For).  dd  not  Uriah. 

HEAT  SEvat  1,  R  Stewart  (Jam).  1022 
O  P  Pavoni  TO.  1 036;  3.  V  Savina  "  ~ 
1052  4.  G  Fetter  (Him),  1054;  5. 


_  Rownaln .. — - - 

HEAT  EIGHT:  1.  B  Jonnson  (Can).  1037; 
2,  Cal  Jtenmteg  (Chteiy.  10.55;  3.  Shan 
Duk-Sup  (S  Kor),  1030  4,  C  Moreno 

-  10.70;  5.  A  AMOioM  (OmanL 

_ M  JaSal(Bang»adeah).  10*4;  7,  J 

Ssafi  (Uge).  1095;  0  Si  C  Sotoyne 


JflaSPwNE:  1,  DWIBama  (Can).  1024;  2 
p  wafcesa  (Kan),  1050;  9.  O  Adanfcan 
(NkjenaL  1 05ft  4,  E  Nava  (Mex),  1060  5, 


RBft 

Virgin  U 


10.79;  7.  V 


10.47:'4.’’K  Ondtek  (Kan).  1051;  5.' 
Kasahara  (Japan).  1052  6.  J  Ramming 
norgm  Wands).  1070;  7,  J  Satame 
(LBOamn),  11%  8,  G  Basal  (Monaco). 
11^6 

FEAT  11: 1.  D  MBchaf  JUS).  1037;  2.  ( 
045;  3.  O  Dtarra 


Rep).  11.01 


_ iTIfc  1.  J  Mytes-MSIs 

2  A  Berger  (Austria).  10.40:3.8 
(GBL  1051;  4,  P  Stevens  (Beg,  1041: 6.  E 
Tatevera  (SpL  10.61: 6,  T  Osura  (Japan), 
l07l:7.DCanti  (San  Msaino),  11.iT;8.I 

(Burkina  Faso).  10.70  6.  P  Sul  (Tonga). 
1094;  7.  M  Bole  (fifl,  11.19. 

Second  round 

(First  two  irr  each  hear  antf  tour  fastest 
users  queUy  tor  semMnals) 

HEAT  ONE;  1.  Christie.  10.11;  2.  MtehaR, 
10T3: 3  Johnson.  1017;  4,  Mair.  1041;  5, 
Sack.  1042  6.  U  Tao,  1093  7.  Ondtek, 
1057;  2  Dana  10.01. 

HEAT  TWO:  1.  D  WHams.  10.10  2  A 
Sflva.  1025: 3  Krykw.  1026;  4.  Kovacs. 
1027:  3  Lazazzare.  1050  6.  Laurel, 

1051: 7.  Zheng  Chen.  10.72  3  knot  144. 
HEAT  THREE:  1.  Stewart,  1025;  2 
Nunez.  1022  3  Malthas,  1056:  4. 
TruuaM,  1041;  3  Arquas.  1043;  3 
Mbeye.  1045;  7,  B  WHams,  1055;  3 
■Baas  1057. 

HEAT  FOUR:  1.  C  Smith.  10.13  2 
Adortkan,  1050;  3  Berger.  1034;  3 
TuHuor,  1057:  2  Mansoor.  1038;  3 
Stavm.  1050: 7.  Cheng  Hdn-Fu.  1054; 
2  R««r,  1053 

HEAT  RVE:  1,  Lewis,  953  2  R  Stta. 
1024;  3  Adeyanju,  1032  4.  Pavoni, 
10322  Savina,  1053  2  Kirtwra.  10.43 
7,  Tatar.  1088;  3  Ousseni.  1073 
HEAT  8SC;  1.  MytoHMe. 1021;  2  Marti. 
1052  3  MorWare.  1057:  4,  Madorta, 
1033  2  wekasa.  1042  2  SNm  Duk- 
Sup.  1052  7.  a  Smtm,  10.62  3  Cal 
Jiamrimi.  1082 


800  metres 

First  round 

(First  one  in  eocti  heat  and  overall  Oka 
fastest  kxen  quality  tor  second  round) 
HEAT  ON E  1.  F  Lahbi  (Mori.  Imin 
4753aa«s  2  N  ICprobch  (Kan).  1:4853 2 
R  OstrowaM  (Pol),  1:4854;  4,  M  Fa> 

AJ-Bukriif^OmanL  15153  2  Y  Mol 
jSAwifcl,  B  NtaiMBanemO,  1:47.62 

2  S  Cram  (08).  1:47.77;  3.  D  Sadia  TO, 
1:4754: 3  EYSuaw*  (Qatar),  14823  2 
Ryu  Tae-Kaong  (3  KnrV,  1:4851:  3  E 
Unlay  (St  Vincent).  151.71: 7. 1.  Muavesi 
(HjO  15443  H  AlqoMani  (Saudi  Arataa), 
diso. 

HEATTMEE:  1.J  Grey  (USK  1:4383:2 A 
summon  (Fin),  1-4890;  2  I  Omar  (So- 
maOa).  1:4857;  4.  A  Ahrentes  (POO. 
149.01:5,  M  Hernandez  (M«tL  14953: 2 
K  Dzakedze'%  (Malawi).  1.-5050;  7,  Un 
Kuano-tana  rratweri).  15295. 

HEAT  FOUR:  1  V  Graudyn  (TSSR). 
14893  2  P  Squeite  (Chile).  1:4899;  2a 


SJva  (Par).  1:4959:  4.  M  Everett  (USL 
1:4953  5,  M  Watson  (Bonn).  15013  8.  S 
Rizvl  (Pak).  1:5153  7.  M  Motinari  ®Wi 
Marmot.  152JS:  8.  J  Sigima  (Papua  New 

HEATmE6^!  Aouita  (Mor).  1:4087: 2 
5  Hoogmwrt  (Can).  1:49.73  3.  C  Bow 
(S enggSt  14989;  4,  T  Baskin  (USX 
1 50%  2  A  Maude  (Nibenaj.  1 :50.48: 6,  E 
Ndagtonana  (Rwanda).  1:5203  7.  M 
AObas  (Lebanon).  1 :53.78: 8.  D  Sawyer  (S 
Lsonne),  1:57.88. 

HEAT  800  1.  P  Brawl  (WG).  1:4752  2.  R 
Dampers  (N«lh).  147.4ft  3.  T  Vto6  OtX 
147.74;  4.  K  Gasanswre  (Botswana). 
7:48.09: 5.  A  Guknereas  (Bf).  1-48.49:  ft  A 


J  Bartusa  fBfl.  ^ 

(Yug),  1:4649;  4.  C  TrabadoISp).  1:4373 
5.  >  Osland  (Can).  1-47.13  6.  M 
Mlzarnossam  (Bangtadssli).  1-51.13  7,  J 
Greens  [Andorra),  15354.  .  „  _ 

HEAT  NWE:  1  J  Oil*  (BO.  1:47.132  T 
McKaanlGB).  1:4724;  3,  M  HomeiafliTO. 
1:4756;  4.  R  AOdenouz(AM.  1:47.6220 


iv%anw  (Cook  Islands)  1 5850. 

10,000  metres 
Hosts 

(Fist  eM  to  ex*  himt  and  tour  fastest 

fosors  quality  for  final) 

HEAT  ONE:  1.  K  Kknefi  (UMi 
0059aac:  2  J-L  Prianon  (Fr).  28565ft  2 
A  Bamos  (Max).  28.-08.63:  MiObO  (TQ. 

2309.32  2  E  Ignamw  (Bt£).  28:15,63:3* 
Pinto  (POO.  28:1553;  >.  B  Biekfoip  (USL 
28:16.16. 8.  K  Akuou  (Japan).  2316.42  9, 
R  Vara  (Ed.  231753  13  B  Maranda 
2321.8*:  11,  J  Hatvorsan 
— ^JS.  12  M  Tan  Kata.  . 
232023;  13.  S  Bmns  (GBl.  285283  14.  P 
OWE  (CoO  295325;  IS.  B  Ataray  (Tan), 
29:19.03  16.  A  Ebranknm  Warsama 
(03W2.2ft37.93  E  Wgunone  TOdo), 
S-5523: 18.  P  CaHzaya  (Oot).  3O3S.0t 
19.  Y  Ismael  (Chad).  304753  20.  C 
Nftveko  (Malawi).  312353;  2i.  A  Oawod 
(North  TamerO.  325304:  J-M  Aibentoaa 
(Sd.  D  Castro  (Por).  P  Wttans  (Can).  A 
uoyd  (Aus)  and  M  McLeod  (GB).  did  not 
finish. 


1,  J  PitflnK  (Cz).  Ihr  iwnin  B7sec 
(Otyrrpic  record);  2 
1:19:60;  3.  M  Damlano 
Marin  (SpL  14854;  3 
153*3:  3  M  Shchanritov 
1 5047;  7.  C  Mereanario  (Max),  1  — 

A  Noock  (EG)  1:21:14:9.  G  Oe  Banedi^ 

OIL  1*1 :1313  G  LeWanc  jCanL  1*1^  xnugo 
IX  S  Baker  (AusL  151:47;  12  D  RMa  - 
(SpL  1*153;  13,  t  McComtte  (GB). 

(British  record);  14.  A 

iftM^sa&tft).  1524® 

(til  15258.-20.^ 

Cam  (ft).  1*303  21.  S  Urtanlk  1 
1*3:18;  &E  Andaman 
R  Pueyo  (SOL  1*3:40; 

(GBL  1*3%  25.  S  Johansson 
1*351;  23  H  Sakai  (Japan).  1*4. —  — . 

E  MtsaiOuBa  (USSR).  1*439;  23  A 
Jactmo  (Au»L  1^*52  2fl, JIMm  - 
- -  —  1  - — ■  ** — \  104  5ft 


Ferguene(AJg). 

oft  1*756; 

■in-  k  ft 


iKfwrwfikl'fl 

42  Livanov 


Tripia  jump 

Qualifying 

(1630  mama  or  totting  IS  gutSfy  tor 

GROUP  A:  QnMMare:  1.  A  Kovalenko 
(USSR).  175am;  2  J  Pastusmaki  (Pol). 
1658:  S.  I  Stanar  (Cz),  1859;  4.  W  Banka 
(USL 1657: 5.  J  Tahw,  (Nigeria).  1642 3 
N  Yamashha  (Japan).  1329.  No*hw88- 
Itara:  7.  V  Samuels.  (GBL  132ft  30 
Wright  (Can),  1309:  3  J  Edwards  fG8L 
155ft  10.  J  QuinaUza  (E«.  1556;  11.  F 
Rutherford  (BMwnatO,  1554;  11,  F 
Rutherford,  (Bahm^.  1554;  12  Nai 
HuMang  (Taiwan).  1374;  12  M  Alyouhah 
(KuwMft  1272  1ft  R  Cwmqn  (IKA). 
155ft  15,  L  Kaida  (MgL  155ft  13  J 
LMtao.  (Pori.  1550: 17,ETorm(P  Rteol 
1 559;  13  A  RaktaueaTBrL_15.12  1ft  L 
Adams  (St  Vtacent  14ja  20,  P  Noronha 
^ozamtedwO,  14?I;21. 0  Hyde  (Bettak 

GRWP  B:  Qnatfflene  1.  I  LapcMha 


m1757;  2  O  Protsento  (USSR). 

,  H  Maikov  (Bui).  1391;*.  N  Oott 
(Bahamas),  134%  2  C  Sknpttn  (US), 
1335:  8;  0  Fafisu  (Bei).  1332  hoo- 
quaMtaresXChan  Yanpkmpikw);  1325; 
8.  AGratwrczykrPoi),  1324; ».  J  Herbert 
(GBL  1313  10,  F  Dodoo  (Ghana),  1217; 
1l7§  Horeal  (Can).  1211;  12,  P  Johnson 
(Bahamas).  1652 12  H  Mmtos  Oprurt. 
1555;  14,  J  SSva  (Br).  1295;  15.  Peifc 
YeuigJun  £3  Kcrt.  1556;  13  B  Vaflema 
(Pshl  1559;  12  B  Weflman  (Berm). 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  24  1988 _ 


OLYMPIC  RESULTS 


MEAT  TWO:  1.  M  But*  MM,  HM7.61; 
2  M  Tamil  JKsrft  28*093  2  H  Kunza 
(EGL  232209:  *,  APrttoSpL  282252 
5.  EMartn  (GBL  2ft25.46;  6,  PAHjm  (Fr), 
28*556:  7.  S  YonesMga 
28*304;  2  M  Gonzaisz  (Mod,  2ftg&ae; 

(For).  23*3ia  10,  A  C«a 

SSi)fti2A^ralo^).^f.lffi 

M  Jodh  (Sudan).  2ftC357;  14.  M  BarotP 
(MaxL  29:1214;  12  P  McCtay  (CanL 
29*457:  12  Un  Sangjteun  ($  Ko4 
2337.14;  17.  S  Mandabate- 
295059;  1ft  T  AtxMahl 
330853;  19,  H  Rokaya  (I 

J  Masks  (Solomon  tefandsL  321383;  K 
Knk  (ZMraLT  EndojJipan).  S  BwncJa 
)  sno  M  vrahoi  (O).  (fid  not  finsh. 

400  metres  hurtSes 

First  round 

(Rref  one  m  sort  Mtf  mrt  t$smt  kmr 
quaky  tor  semMmti) 

HEAT  OH&l.-EDIaBa  (Sort.  *941wc2 
K  Ehrfe  (Ausm  *  J 

Aldowatta  flCumiO.  5157;  7,  D  KU1HT 
fiElfflvttl.  H  StSwiM  (WO).  4277^5  ‘ 

ss 


aasa&issaiB3^- 

MBter  (Aus).  505ft  2  B 
5152  ft  A  Inca  ~4 

49534 

rrug),5054;3  .  . 

7.  B  Grant  (Stans  Leone), 

HEATI 1.  AftttpS  (USL4B5*;  2  W 
Grenam  (Jam).  42*3  3  JlSvWm  (KenL 
49.6*;  ft 

(Bahrain),  2 

Arabia).  5351. 

20  kOometres  walk 

Rnae  (Czl  Ihr  I9min  S7aoc 


(USL  4934:  Z.W 
,  jMarMm  (KenL 

ft  A  Hsmada 

bwam  AfliMl 


within  his 

ideon  in  groop  G  yesterday.  His  compatriots, 


V5B43. 

HEAT  SEVEN:  1.  P  EBoitiGB),  1:43B3;  2 
R  Van  Heklen  (Nath).  1:4399;  2  J  N*ea 
(KetlL  1:47.11: 3  T  Teresa  (Sp).  1 :4732  5 
X  Btfasssam  (Wg).  1475&  6.  D  DUan 
Xiupuan  (ChbiaL  1:52 17;  T  Asatga  (SorL 


P  Ertmg(Ken),  1:46.14;  2 
i.  1:4652  2  S  Popowc 


IB).  1:47*4; 3,  M  MOfrortaiZm). 
R  Abdenouz  (AW.  1:47.67;  5.  D 
Mua).  1-5951:3  J  Ntyxttoa 
UK7.  o  Barr  (GuyL  15553  3 
i  (Cook  Islands)  1  £850. 


3,000  metres 

(First  four  to  oacti  heat  end  tor  ttaaasr 
m&squtHy  forOrmO 
HEAT  ONE:  1.  Y  Romanova 
48.47aac2EVBnHUM 
A  cnabiwre 

8:48.1  . 

L  8*9-71;  7. 

.19:3  JHuntar  (GBL  .  .. 

ar(NZL9*l50;l2  JPaJkw 
(AusL  adfl -82;  11.  A  Avraam^mL 

Iksss 

4-P  Duros  (ftL  tfld  not 

finish.  ' 

HEATTWO;  1,  PhttifftanJ.  ft43.132  Y 


\m-mm 


7.  P  Plunmr 
;  B.  A'  Sargent  (Frt.  ft45J9ft9. 
tzL  84857.-  10.  V  MICtaMc 
b-  .  54;  it,  OkigMl  Chen  (qWrr-1 
153: 12  R  Brunet  (TO.  &5Z.Q4;  13. 

(Ire).  9:03.13  14. 


ui id.  u 

347*8;  13  D 
Aouam(Mari«md 
New  GidneaL  did  not 


(Pen*  15 5ft  17.  B  Weftnan  (BanriL 
1547;  13  F  AboudJUbwL  1313: 19.  HAS 
Shan  (Pakistan),  1453  23  T  SkaMna 
(Togo*  1232 

Shot 

QuaAfying 

^0*0  mafres  or  tooting  IS  qutftfy  tor 

GROUP  A:  QuaMare:  1.  U  Timmamtenn 
~  21*7m:2nOamwftja.205a-2A 
gi  (It).  8318: 4,  G  Waa  (OhieL  20.1ft 
Dowmng  (USL  1373.  Nor — “ — 
G  Todorov  (Bu3  19. —  . 

Bodanmuiler  (Austria).  185ft  8.  Ma 
Yongfeng  (CMiaL  18*7:  3  A  Shatta 
=0yTO,  17.61 : 10,  P  EdwaidS  (GBL  17*8; 
1 .  Han  MkvSooJS  KorL  15H. 
group  3  Ootimetes  i.  U  Bew 
20.97;  2  W  GOnthdr  (SwltzL  2370:  3 
Smunor  OJSSRL  23*8;  4.  R  Machura 
20.1ft  5.  G  Andaman  (Nori  2305;  3 
boar  (Foil,  19.75;  7.  G  TafraSa  (USL 
19.71.  Non-waKHafa:  ft  P  Gudmundsson 

WI921: 3M  AChouch (EgyptL  1854; 
Zatkawi  (Kuwait),  15^ 

Final 

1 .  Tmnermann.  2247m  (Otympk:  record): 
2  Barnes.  22*9:  3.  Gtmthor.  21.99;  4. 
Boyer.  21.43  5.  Machura.  2057;  3  Wak. 
20.30;  7.  Andrei.  2336;  3  Smsnov.  20*6; 
9.  TalraBs.  20 1ft  10.  Amisrsen.  19-91 : 11, 
Doehnng,  1959;  12  Kneger.  19.51. 

Women 
400  metres 
Pint  round 

(first  tour  in  etch  heat  ana  four  fastest 
laser*  ouatfy  tor  second  round) 

HEAT  ONE:  1.  0  NUarm  (USSR! 


P  Avak 
fntah. 

Marathon 

1.  R  Mata  (Pur),  Zhr  2Smb»  40aac;  2JL 
Martin  (AusL  2^553;  2  K  OOrrejEG), 
2*&21;  4.  T  Potorinakaya  (USSR), 

asssaBi 

2*051;  11. 0  Lapierre  /carft  2*053 12 
S  Tootoy  (GB),  231*3;  13  K  Szabo  (Hun), 
2*^3 1*.  F  Bonnet  (ftL  2*2*6;  IS,  Lea 
HfrOkiSKwL  23251;  13  R3makW»« 
(USSR/.  233:19, 17.  N  DHz  (U^  2*3-42 
13  M  LaW  P=4 233:47;  19.  J  VS«on(Frt, 
25452  20.  C  RMrska  (P0<L  234*3:21.  K 
Presster  (WG).  2*4*ft  22  M  P8nH  poft 
234*5:  S.  A  Btio*  m.  23438;  2*.E 
Pakn  (Son),  234:41;  &.  E  As to  (JawTO. 
234:41;  23  L  Bunttres  (CanL  255*0; 
27.  G  WoH  (WGL  235:11:  23  K  Arald 
(Japan),  235:15.-29.  M  Mtyahara  (Japan), 
235*6:  3ft  Zhang  Huandl  (OWtaL 
23302  31.  E  Rochefort JCanL  238.44; 
32  S  Crahan  (GBL  2*857: 33  L  Motor 
(NZL  23752  34,  C  BaursfcotM  (Nak 
23T52  36.  M  Hands  (ML  233-02  36.  S 
GrottsntwrafNorL  238:17;  37,  Um  Ern- 
Joo  p  Kor).  238*1;  33  M  MAanwwnl 
fftwandaL  240:12  3ft  M  Groo*  (USL 
24059;  40.  Cathy  Ofttt  (USL  241:04; 
41.  T  Joustema  (Fin).  24ft0ft  42  S 
Kasktato  (Ffril  24330;  43,  B  Jakne 
(MsxL  2A3&0;  44,  A  AkneWa  (Brt, 
24ft40;  45,  L  Meficharovs  (CzL  2435ft 
4ft  A  Smyth  (DM.  244:17;  47.  G 
echanmarei  (SwittL  24432  4ft  Ft 
Muaflsr  (SWftzI  24731;  49.  P  Wdngui 
(KenL  247:42;  S3  A  Nytnawabera 
(RwwML  249:1ft  51.  M  Justin  (Mau¬ 
ritius),  25030;  52  M  Bush  (Cayman 
Islands),  25130;  S3,  M-P  Menandez  Da 
Cox  (Guatemala).  25133;  64.  U  Juan 
(China).  2533ft  S3  L-E  Hunter  (ZtetL 
253:17: 66.  C  Matt  (ArebaL  253*4;  57. 
M  MuphtMtodns  (lreL_»437-.  56,  K 
Garda  (B  SahmdoO.  334*1;  «,  J 
Ogbom  (Guam).  ftOftOS;  63  R  Panday 
(Nepal).  3:1031;  61.  M  Rawat  (Nepal). 
3:lLl7;  62  A  Vtncant  Marti  (Grenada 
3*356;  8ft  LKMzMa(GuBnL  3*53264. 
M  YSraai  (QuamL  34223;  A  Par-Own* 
(Baft  Mar  Mar  Mfci  (Burma).  Mm  MMCyong 
(SKor).  B  Moa  (NorJandG  Waltz  (Norj  <s3 
not  finish. 

Heptathlon 
100  metres  hurdtos 
HEAT  or*;  1.  J  Hautanauve i  (Baft 
14. (Msecs:  2,  C  Garannas  (Br).  14*3;  ft  J 
Jaong-MI  (S  Kcrt  145ft-  3  H  Hu Urn 
(TaiwanL  1456;  5,  S  Tiftana  (F#  15.60; 
6. 1  Launa  (Papua  New  Guinea).  1642 
HEATTWO:  1.  K  Hagger  (GBL  1247;  2  S 
Everts  (WGL  13.74T3,  J  Simpson  (GB). 
13.7ft  4.  S  HuotwMnan  (FteL  13.79;  ft  C 
Schneider  (SwitzL  1355:  6.  W  Brawn 
(US).  14.07: 7,  R  Kytola  (Fin).  1431;  8.  J 


Schneider  (SwrtzL 


521  Bsec  2  B  Lacambra  (SoL  53.04;  ft  C 
Cwok*  (CanL  5358:  4.  L.  cnan  iecl 
53.74;  5.  P  Back  tow  (GBL  54*9: 6.  Yang 
KwxaiftHea  (S  KM  58.1ft  7.  J  Nsang 
Oblang^Quatorial  Guinea].  6753 
MEAT  TWO-1.  D  Naubeuer  (EG).  5251:2 
M  Payne  VAggtea  (CanL  5270.  3.  A 
Sakare  (NBgenM.  5ZB3:  4.  F  Bcnar  (Ftl 
53.42  5.  FKyakutama  (UgaL  56*0;  6.  B 
KunwiCtogt  57.85. 

HEAT  THREE:  1.  M  Hgualrada  (BrL  51 .74; 
2  P  MuOar  (EG),  51*3:  3.  S  RKtwrta 
UamL  5219:  4.  L  Ha*  (GBL  53-13.  5.  S 
SwnN  (C&inaL  5346: 6,  v  Streughn  (Barf. 
53*2 

HEAT  FOUR:  1.  D  Dixon  (USL  5245;  2  U 
Thown  (WG).  5279;  ft  Y  Van  Dorp  (NethL 
5264;  4.  E  Ben(FfL  5250: 5.  M  Dewardar 
54.7ft  8  M  Sardouk  (LabanonL 

WAT  HVE:  1.  V  Brisco  (USL  61.96: 2.  M 
HoOand  (Aus).  S2*ft  ft  Ndarwtt  (Col). 
53*7: 4.  K  Efnmehnann  (EGL  64*2  5,  A 
Achuo-Bai  (ComeraonL  55*2  6,  J 
Sngareyv  (MaQ,  5303  7,  L-L  fftuuki 

1?OBnfzgkia(USSm.  51*4;  2 
L  K«wgh  (GB).  5226:  ft  C  Rkttray- 
WMM  (Jam).  5239:  <  C  Ndrki  (Ivory 
CoasQ.  52-40;  ft  M  Kuttan  Math 
Attpurackai  (kidtt.  53.41:  ft  Ruth  Mom* 
(Vlruln  kUancSL  55-50:  7,  0  Ssfctfgs 


HEAT  SEVEN:  1,  D  Howard  (U^.  52*8;  2 
H  Arendt  (WGL  5289:  ft  A  TtncUan 
(Senegal),  5285;  4.  J  Rchsrdson  ffisnL 
53.03ft  N  Simon  (Fr).  53*0:  0.  Owng 
Fen-Hwa  (TaiwanL  5310;  7.  A  Griffith 
(GMnttaL^.Oi. 


GROUP  A:  Puerto  Rico  71  .Cantral  African 
Republic  67;  Soviet  Union  110,  South 


African  RapubBc.  5: 6.1 
GROUP  B:  Sr  -Jn  94, 
133  Egypt  (STunNed 


103  China 

_ _ _ 'games:  i.Untad 

State*,  apt#:  2  Bran,  ^ft^dn.  “  ' 
Canada. 33  China.  3  3  Egypt.  3 


rauMiwdigni 

SECOND  ROUMe  R  PWrawi  (Cook  Is- 

Mnd*L  M  D  Mabua  (SwaztondL  ftt- 


ND:  A  Said  (Ala]  M  S 
twanaL  rsc  iBb  MCsrruth 

s«ssrg^ 

M  J  MkangNa  MML 


SECOND  ROUND:  A  SakJ 
KubuHstoffiotswamL  rsc  li 


rftoflbtADt 

aSQbtGCan 

MATarorah 


i  J  Perez 
MTGtwy 


ftopLpwc 

l!SSi3S 

I  (Zkn)  M  A 
uez  (Mex)  W 


HEAT  THRu:  1.  J  Jqynsr-Kareee  (USL 
1263  2  S  John  (EGL  1283  2  A  Bahmer 

-  3).  13*0:4. SBt 
.  N  Cttoubonkora 

SaMyvskana  (O! 

—  113.75: 8.C  _  „ 

_ jTFOUR:  1.  S  Dimitrova  (BuA.  13*4;  2 

J  Flamming  (Aus),  1336:  ft  C  Greiner 
(US).  ift55;  4.  Z  LAbnerava  (CzL  1263:  ft 
S  Braun  (WG).  13.71: 6.  M  iMptsma  (NethL- 
13.75:  7.  Dong  Yupteg  (CtanaL  13*3  J 
HWdng  (NethL  d)d  not  (n»i 

High  Jump 

GROUP  A:  1.  Joyner-Kenwe.  186m:  2 
Schnerdor.  IJft-ft  Wfnsma.  7.B6. 4.  Dong 
Yupwg.  1  88: 5.  Betwner.  1*3: 6,  Schott, 
t.flft  7.  Braun.  1.83: 3  Lafrwrova.  l*ft 
9.  Brawn,  1*3: 10.  Beaugaanl.  1*0;  11. 
Greiner,  1.80:  12  nemrvng,  1*0:  ift 
RuotsaWnen,  1*0:  13  John.  1.80:  15. 
Kytoia.  1  77;  13  Senpsan.  1.77. 

GROUP  B:  1.  Hagger.  1*0:  2 


GROUP  Bfc  1.  HMgar.  1*0:  2 
Sabtevskaea.  1*0:  ft  tSmitrav*.  1*0;  *. 
Buraga,  1.77;  3  Hautanauve.  1.72  3 
ShutMHihova.  1.74:  7.  Evert*.  1*1;  3 
Garemia*.  1.71;  9.  Ji  Jeono-Mi,  1.71: 13 
MuRiW.  1.7V.  11,  Hsu  HuAng.  1*3  12 
Launa.  1*3  Tukana.  no  he^m. 

Shot 

GROUP  A:  1.  John.  1323m:  2  Jqyner- 
Kersee.  T5  «7  ft  Sabtevatewa.  15*3;  4. 
Snubenkma.  14.76. 5.  LNbnwova.  14.28: 
6.  Dong  Yupteg.  14*1;  7.  Behmsr.  14*0; 
ft  Gremar.  Iftlft  9.  Schulz.  13*3  10. 
Braun,  121ft  it.  Witesmz.  13*1;  12 
Ramming.  1283  13.  Baaugeant.  1279: 
14,  Bourega.  1282: 15.  Dkneova.  1202 
GROUP  KV  Garemas.  1295: 2  Haggar. 
1275;  ft  Brown.  12*9: 4.  UJhner.12.6S: 
S.  Ruotsalamen.  1232.  ft  Haunnauve, 
11.81: 7.  Launa.  11 .78:  ft  Kytoia.  1 1 .83  9. 
Schneider.  11*3 10.  Evans.  11*4;  1 1.  Ji 
Jeong-Mi.  138ft- 12  Hsu  Hw-Wg,  1003 
13.1ukana.8*1. 

200  metres 

HEAT  ONE:  1.  DtaWtwa.  Zft49nc:  2 
RefnminQ,  23*9;  ft  Greiner.  24*3  4. 
Braun.  £.73  5.  Lajbnerava.  24*3  3 
Dong  Ywig).  2ft037Twinsma.  25.03. 
»CAT  TWCs  1.  KSU  HuMng,  25*3:  2 
Geranvas. 25.90;  ft  Hautanauve.  25  61;  4. 
Launa.  26.13  3  Tukana.  26*7;  ft  Ji 
Jeona-ML2ft61. 

HEAT  THREE;  1.  Joynar-Kareae.  2253  2 
Behmer,  23.1ft  3.  Busgft  2ftS3  4.  John, 
2355;  ft  Sauovdtatt,  23*2  ft 
Shuberttow.  2233:  7.  SchuK.  24*5. 
NEAT  POUR;  1,  HBflCHttwn.  24.81;  2 
Brawn,  24.B3;  ft  ScnrehOar,  24*7;  ft 
Mfciier,  24*2  5.  Hagger,  2347;  ft 
Kytoia,  2363. 


Women 

Sprint 

SEM-FMUSi  E 
Paraskevte-Yowi 
Rotfwnburg(EG) 


PosWona  sHar  Erat  day 

1.  Joyner-Kareee.  4*64pta;  2  John, 
4,08fto,  Botmar.  3*83  ft  SabtonkaRe, 
3.876;  5.  Flamming.  3,785;  8, 
CMwnkova.  3,784;  7,  Lepnsrwa,  3*63 
aquel  3  DUnttora  and  Gnekier,  2753 1 3 
Burns.  3.750:  11.  Dong  Yupteg.  3.737; 
12  SSuiz.  3.713  13.  &eun.  3*81;  1ft 
Wllnama.  3*83  15.  Brawn,  3*83  1ft 


3393  23  MuHmr.  3*91;  21.  Gerentta. 
3*78;  22  Kytoia.  3*39: 23.  JI  JeongJ*. 

lists:  £s»jffajsa 

2313  23  Tukana,  i*6ft 


ptK  KTuzkxi  (OSSR)  MS  KnW«ma»L  rac 
18C  P  Hongram  m«i)  bt  A  Dar  (CanL  rsc 
2nd;  A  Zuemw  (EG)  K  G  Campanefle  TO. 

^C  Kara  (GEnMATarorah  OnM).  ptK  I 
u  (Hun)  bi  SP  Bonaaxj  (Cameroon). 
ptK  N  Enkhbat  (Mongolia)  b(  J  Perez 

( Liberia)  pO;  H  E*S  (US)  W  Lea  Kang-suk 
(S  Karl  pbR  K  Traore  (MaQ  bt  T  Baky 
(Sudan),  Pis;  M  Kennedy  (Jam)  MTMaaa 
(cook  bJanito).  rac  1 A  E  Tchiewnski 
(Bui)  bt  E  Dehipana  (Guana,  rac  ted;  H 
Arroyo  (P  Rkxft  M  K  Tatar  (Tbr)  ptft 

Liylrt-wrtflywBiflht 

FUST  ROUND:  A  Agw8r(Togo)b1  J  Bad* 

(Pipua  New  Guinea},  dtoq  2nd. 

SECOND  ROUND:  G  Chaney  (Aus)  bt  M 
Gonzalez  Gaulo  (ParL  rsc  2Kb  A  Caraw 
(Guy)  M V  Dobra»lnovlc(YugL  pH;  R  Gkra 
(WG)  bt  L  Szebo  (Hum.  mv.  I  Quanay 
(Ghana)  bt  Sataozema  (Dow  Rap),  pis;  C 
Jin-chu  (SKor)  ML  Bramah  {Ntgeria).  rac 
3rafcJSodnomder  (Mongolia)  MPOando 
(Uga)  rac  Bnd;  0  Chteywba  (25m)  M  A 
Mozdzen  (Pop,  pta;  H  ftodriguaz  (Mex)  bt 
A  Tamo  (f%L  rsc  and;  H  GrarrtjCWi)  bt  A 
Otto  (EQL  rac  2nd:  LMphande  (Malawi)  bt 
K  Miango  (Zaira),  w^rv  JanovsM  (USSR) 
M  R  Malwitt  (TananiaL  rac  ant  i.  Rnoto 
(Fr)  bt  M  Stat  (GBL  rsc  1st;  L  Myrbarg 
(Swe)  W  A  Khan*  (Syria),  M*  A  Mwantea 
gam)  bt  A  Agukir  (Tonga),  rac  2nd:  T 
rosier  (US)  bt  K  Ramou  (MorL  ko  2nd:  D 
Kamau  (Kan)  M  M  Ndongo-Bnnga  (Cam- 
woonLpts. 


SEMI-FINALS:  N  KOVChe  (USSR)  bt  E 
Alexander  (GBL  8-3  L  krimh  (EG)  (X  G 
Neiwand(Au3L  24L 

FIFTH  PLACE  RACE:  5.  V  Sustr  (Cz). 
1 1 .34sec;  6.  E  Schoals  (Bai):  7.  F  Webar 
(HGfrBMGfMesmanfTn). 

4,000  metres  team  pursuit 

OUALincADON:  1,  Soviet  Union.  4mte 
‘  "Xtd  record);  2  Austrnka. 

_ _  Franca.  4-.17.13  4,  East 

Germany.  4:17*1;  5.  Czechoskmida. 
420*5;  6,  Poland.  421*3  7.  Denmark. 

-  2264;  9.  United  States. 

m.  most  Germany.  4*3.13  11. 
Soam.  4*4*0;  12.  NeBwbmds.  4*5.67; 
13.  Great  Bream.  4*5.87;  14.  New 
ZeekBid.  426.13;  15.  Japan.  42353  16. 
Austria.  4*8.64:  17.  Argentina.  429*3 
13  South  Korea.  43455;  IB.  Brazft 
4:38*1. 

QUARTER-FINALS:  East  _ 

4:1*45  M  CzechoalOvawa  4:19.05; 
Franco  4:17.70  bt  Pwand  4*253  Auatra- 
ka  4:17.14  bt  Danmark  4-25*3  Soviet 
Unon  4:1422  bt  Italy  4*0*0. 


stretches  to  rattan  a 


Dragbs  aad  Ataa 


Lashonova  jussn.  78*73  3  A  Dobra 
(RomL  73812  7,  D  Rfemhr  (EGL 

78*03  3  O  Karatan  (B3).  78-775:  9.  D 
Doudava  (Bui).  78.725;  TO,  B  Johnson 

Id.ChenCuMng 
IS.  P  Mlfc (LKL78-037: 
3  K  Garrison-Sieves  (USL  77*37;  17. 1 

PotokOva(CzL  77*53  13  E~  - - 

77.687;  1ft  EOwy  (HunL  77. 

Dt  (China).  77.K7;  21.  Pvk  JFSook  (S 

KoO,  77*00: 22  M  Covscd  (Gwft  774B& 
equal  2ft  L  Munoz  (Sp)  and  B  Storczer 
Maft  77403  25.  K  dagwrAL  77*74 
28.  ADraytana  (Cz).  77*87: 27.  A  Lwttnyi 
(HuriL  76*75:  2ft  GIAripi  (R).7B*62;  29. 

H  Rtare(Cz),  78*82  30,  Hen  KyurmJmjS 
KOrL  TBjUr  Si.  J  Rankki  (Gam._ra.787; 

i  73703  3ft 
153  34  MBW 
Shinoda  (Japan).  76475:  35.  L  Parana 
WMro  mi  7S.7S0:  3ft  L  Strong  {CanL 
66*12 


Women 

South  Km  2  ft  United  states**.  _ 

GROUP  3  Soviet  Union  M.  Ivory  Croat 

Nanny,  *:  3  China.  3  4,  ivory  Coast,  3 


Woman 

GROUP  A:  Netherlands  ft  Greet  Britain  1; 
Argentina  2  Unttd  States  1. 

PVO  L  FkRe 

Namarianda  2  2  0  0  6  2  4 

Argentina  2  10  12  2  2 

Great  Britain  2  10  12  5  2 

Untied  States  2  0  0  Z  2  6  0 

GROUP  ft  Australia  1,  West  Germany  3 
South  Korea  ft  Canada  1, 

Stentings 

P  W  D  L  F  A  Pta 
South  Korea  2  2  0  0  7  2  4 

Austnda  2  110  2  1  3 

Canada  2  0  1  1  2  4  1 


Men 

Sabra 

QUANTEII-FMALft  J  Otech  (MMJ 
None  (WGL  10-7;  G  ScaixoTO  W  G  NebeM 
(Hum.  133  SF  Lamour  (FO.  blF  Beckar 
(WGL  133  P  Detenu  (Fr)  M  Q  Pogoseov 
(USfflLIQ-3. 

SEMMRHALft  Otoch  M  Scabs.  133 
Lamour  M  Deteau.  10-7. 

FMAU 1 -2  piacM:  Lamour  M  ONch.  1  (Lft 

3-fcSeaM*DeMau.i04. 


Women 

Individutl  all-round 

competition 

FMAL  SCORES:  f.  T  Shuttmow 
^^L  TO.682ptr.  2  P  MWi  IHwft 

794005  ft  G  StdraeBSTftuOW^N 


West  Germany  2  0  0  2  1  5 


Men's  7th-12th  place 

races 

Ski^escuBs 

1,  PtCaippiwn  (F6lL  7tnfc»  34*7aec;  2  T 
laanaon  (USSR).  7*5.03  ft  F  HUttn 
(SwaL  7:4307;  ft  G  Catebreaa  TO, 
743*1;  ft  J  FB888 ifiWL  744.1ft  3  H-J 
Zwott  (NethL  744JBS. 

Double  scuBs 

1.  Sum.  7Mn  0234883  2  Bulgaria. 
7.34ST  ft  Italy.  7*301:  ft  Canada. 
7*7*1;  3  Norway.  709.42  3  Finland. 
7*0.72 

Coxless  pahs 

1.  West  Germany.  7mtn  1948003  2 
Franca,  7*2*3  ft  UnttdStaML726*5; 
ft  Bnufl.  7*8*3  3  Fkttnd.  738.4ft  3 
Austria.  1345*3 

Coxed  pairs 

1.  Czechoslovakia.  7n*i  11*0sac  2 
Yugoslavia.  7:15*2  ft  Poland.  7:18*3  4, 
Canada.  7:18*3  ft  Uflttd  States, 
724.13 

Coxfess  fours 

1.  Warn  Cannery.  6mte  4266aac.  2 
Czechoslovakia.  643*4;  ft  Canada. 
ft44*ft  ft  Italy.  645*9. 

Eights 

1.  itWy.  5min  41.l5sec  2  Bulqarto. 
5:49*3  2  Japan.  5*5*2  4.  South 
Korea,  6:16*3. 

Women’s  7th-12th  place 

races 

Single  scuds 

1.  A  Zmrir  (&L  7mki  57.73sec  2  N 
Kvacha  (USSR).  300.73;  ft  R  Datauiw 
(Bail.  6*4.934,  H«rt«n(CwiL  8-06*9.  ft 
A  Lareson  (SwaL  311-633  MLoukotova 
(Cz).  8:14*2 
Double  scuds 

1.  Canada,  8mm  0256983  2  Sweden, 
8*9*5: 0.  Great  Brawn  <S  Andraae  and  A 
Gaft  216.73  4.  South  Korea.  358.45. 
Coxless  pairs 

1 ,  Canada.  8min  09.1  Osec;  2  Great  Britain 
(A  Bonner  and  K  Thomas),  B-.15.23  ft 
West  Germany,  8*203  4,  South  Korea, 
8*5.14. 

Quadruple 

1.  Netherlands,  ernin  3370sec:  2  Hun¬ 
gary.  6:40*1:3.  UnttM  States.  341 28: 4. 
Franca,  643.16. 

Coxed  fours 

t.  Canada.  Tmfet  iBJSaae  2  Ptttnd. 
722*3  3.  Soviet  Union,  727*3  4.  South 
Korea.  6*7.71. 


Open 

jkoet 

LEADERS  AFTER  TWO  DAYS:  1.  L 
Htevacak  tCzL  I48pt»;  aqttt  2j 0 '  Cwtae 

(ArgL  147:  2  M  Drake  (USL  147: 10.  E 
Svenketa  (Na»).  w;  11.  H  SoeWraar 


lmnabhvB(USSnj.  14ft  13  JAaaba 
14ft  19.  H  Oornpmbg  (fiWsL  14ft  l.. ... 

21.  J  LaflMicnl 
145;  2ft  P 


Warned®  (WGL  2*255;  3  T  Boehm 

(AuaMaL  254.15:  ft  C^Qtoo  (TOteaL 

2*4.45;  3  R  Lockhart  (NZL  224*2  7.  E 
'■  awnjteL  225.1ft  ft  L  Concepdon 

kEA'T  FOUR:  1.  S  Appeteoom  (Soft 
218.02  2  Y  Joo-fl  (S  Kor).  219*4;  ft  R 
Dekkar  (NethL  220*4;  4.  C  Poawlat  (EGL 
2*0*3  5.  L  van  de  Vondel  (BeD.  221*3 
ft  P  Suomteen  («re,  222*1:  2  H 
g|s'i  (Japan).  22223;  B.  J  Fu  (Chine) 

HEAT  FIVE:  I.VLozHt 
J  Cleveland  (C«)L  21 6*7;  ft  _ 

(CzL  218.02  4.  Daoon  (Sw%  218.6ft  5. 
G  OToate  (lreu  218*3;  6.  KStackle  tua. 
219.47:  7.  H  Wadekted  (WGL  222*5:  0 
Lehtonc (FrL  tfoq. 

KEAT  SO(s  1.  NGBngnam  (GBL  214*ft 


YokocW  (Per),  217.67;  6.  CPBrtcautf  (Fr). 
218.72  7.  P  Rastrapo  fCoft  2l9*ft  3  J 
Fernandez  TOiL  220*4. 

«AT  SEVEN:  1.  M  Banowman  (USL 
21385:  2  P  SzahojHgnL  217.13  3,  C 
Grant  (CanL  217.6ft  4.  S  TakahasN 
(Japan).  217.63  S.  A  Mw»k  (Cz). 
21844:3 AMoorhoun(GBL2l8*1;7. 1 
McAdam  (AusL  219-68;  ft  J  Oteen  (Norjt 
2*373 

FINAL:  1.  Szaba  213.52  2  GMngham. 
214.12  3.  Lopez.  215*1;  4.  BanthMnen, 
215.45;  5,  LozA.  218.1ft  6,  Aienw, 
21370;  7.  Cleveland.  217.10;  8.  Szabo, 
217.12. 

B  FINALS  1.  YofcocN.  218.01;  2 
TMarwsni.  210*3.  3  Appateoom, 
21B.0B;  4  Bateheuar.  318.1ft  ft  Pagan. 
218.17;  ft  Grant.  7.  Mara*. 

218*1;  8.  Parikauft  218.95, 

4  x  100  metres  freestyle  relay 

(Festott  eight  qutSTy  tor  flnsb 
MEAT  own.  Swadan.  3mm  23*9o#c;  2 
Canada.  3*3*S:  ft  Danmark.  ftEftift  4, 
Nathartanda.  3*5*6;  5.  POrtiMal.  333*1; 
6.  Vnrah  Mends.  3:43*3. 

HEATTWO:  1.  West  Germany.  323.1ft  2 
taw.  3*3*5;  3.  Gram  Britain  M  Jamawn. 
M  Foster.  M  FJbbens.  R  Lae).  323.71;  4. 
Bmzi.  338.12  5.  Mexico.  3*9.72  ft 
Hong  Kong.  3*4.78;  7,  South  Korea. 

3r3B  (Mj  Cfins  rijwi 

HEAT  THREE:  LUmad  Stales.  3:1 9*2  2 
Sovlst  (Mon.  3:19.89;  2  East  Germany. 
3*047;  4.  France.  3*1.77:  ft  Singapore. 
3*4*4;  8,  UnNad  Arab  EMraiaa,  2SftS2 
Egypt  and  Auttrta  dtoq. 

FINAL:  1.  United  State*  (C  Jacob*.  T 
Cttbey,  TJ«er.  M  Bioreffl.  3:16*3  (world 
record);  2  Soviet  Union  (G  Pnopdft  Y 
Bashkatov.  N  Evseev.  V  TkactwnkoL 
3:1833;  ft  East  Garmany  (D  Richter.  T 
Hammtea  L  rthnebuo,  S  ZeanuX 
219*2  4.  Franca,  3*0.02  ft  Svraden, 
3*1*7:  ft  Waal  Garmany,  3*1*5;  7. 
Great  Britan.  221.71;  8.  toly.  22293. 


Women 

800  metres  freestyle 

o&jffrWSS  i 


hfat  TWO;  1.  T  Bruce  tuoi, 

s&sttsa-^SsSt 


2J  Evans  (USL  £gr£n.K 

Bsssa&i 

— taakTS-  •klhuM  lAuBL 


Saunanfava. 

100  metres  butterfly 


in  his  3-1  win  over  Canada's 


as 

Rasmussen  (Dan)  and  Wang  Zhongnua 
(ChknL  144. 

Men 

Rapid  fire  iristol 

FINAL:  1.  A  Kouzmtee  OJSSRL  I 

record):  2  R  Schumann  _ _ _ 

Z Kovacs  (HunL  693; 4.  ASeviart 
ft  A  Kaczmarek  (Pol).  691;  ft  B 

_ jo.  BSD:  7.  J  McNally  (US),  690;  8, 

OKBMar 

Running  game  target 

FINAL:  1.  T  HemWdJNorijWOpUS  ^ 

amn  «":k2*s 

(CzL  679. 


Men 

400  metres  freestyle 

(Fastest  eight  qwtify  for  final) 

HEAT  ONE:  1.  B  A&tnsarr  (UnNad  Arab 
EtnkwasL  4mkt  39-36eec:  2  E  Lahoud 
jabanonL  4:47*9:  2  M  Bloated  (United 
rab  EirirataaL  447*8. 

HEAT  TWO:  1.  WU  MbttJiSun  (TaiwanL 
4:fi3*ft  2  J  Sakowichl(SjamL  4*8*9: 3. 

R  Bara  (India).  4*8.70;  4,  D  Koh - 

4:15*4;  5,  A  U(HKL  4:18*0;  6,  J  _ 

(MsxL  4.-0216;  4.  C  Romo  (MwL  4*4.g; 

5.  Kuan  Seng  Jeffrey  Ong  (Maf).  4.0467: 
ft  R  Gudomundsson  (k»  ).  4:05.12  7, 

Yang  Wook  (3  Kor).  4*5*1;  ft  Kwon 
Soon-Kite  (S  Kor),  4*8.02- 
HEAT  FOUR:  1.  S  VassaBoJP  fVcol 
3*5*0;  2  H  JangyaBBweL  25741: 2p 
Sana  (Sp).3dS7.«:  4.  TDay(GB).  357*1: 
ft  A  Botdrt  (SvrtaL  257.82  ft  C 
CrteatenaanrpanL  4*246: 7.  Y  Maunofty 
(j^.  4*202  ft  S  Ogata  (JapanL 

HEAT  FIVE:  1.  M  Podkoscialny  (PoQ. 

34951  (Olympic  record);  2  S  Ptottor 
(WGL  3^952  2  R  Henkel  (WGL  351  *0; 

4.  V  Kalaus  (HunL  35244;  ft  J  Hohmam 
(EGL  3*278:  ft  0  Pstric  (Y*L356*4;  7. 

C  Micheiena  (BrL  35X79;  ft  <3 
vandermaittn  (CanL  357*9.  __ 

HEAT  SIX:  1.  K  Bowl  (GBL  35D*1j2  A 
Hotetertz  (SvvHL  350*6;  2  M  Cettttu 
(USAL  2-50.82  4, 1  Brown  (Aus).  351.02 

5.  G  Lambert  to.  353*2  ft  C  Scanavtep 
(Unft  354*6:7.  Z  Szttgyi  (HunL  356*9; 

8.  FlaconolFr).  4*OOC 
HEAT  SEVOtl.  A  WC*W  (POO.  349.68; 
2UDaasterffiGL248*0;2DAitn 
(AusL  350*4;  4.  D^Jorgenwri 
Sa£4;  5.  T  O'Hare  (Can).  355*6:  ft  ft 
Glarta  (RL  356*3;  7.  A  Bazanov  AJSSift 
358.74: 8.  J-M  Amoukl  (Bal).  359*1- 
HNAlz  1 .  Oaaeter.  346*5  (world  racoRR; 

2  Armstrong.  247.15: 2  Wrtdat  347*4; 

4.  CetHnal ft  348.08;  ft  PodteWMtey. 

248*2  ft  Pfeiffer.  349*6;  7.  Boyd, 

350.16;  ft  Hoknortz.  351*4. 

200  metres  breaststroke 

(Fastest  ergtiquaSfy  tor  BnaO 
HEAT  ONE:  1,  A  Beks  OJgL 

Domyafl  (LabanonL  244*4;  6.  O 

AirumaitM  (United  Arab  EmkatmL 

2^Qj4S 

HEAT  TWO:  1,  T  tWt-YenJTahnteL 
22280:2  WSiteriat0ndoLat&17;2M 
Gudanaz  (Part.  226*7;  4.  A  Ragrrareson 
OceL  227.92  ft  C  Tortefl  AL  22ft^ft 
N  FOUanOB  (Gr).  228*1;  7.  K  W»t  (HKL 
2:30.78;  C  Tori  (Don),  dtoq. 


briSfftGN* 

hCATTWOe  1,  fin Fenmdt 

(EAtSmIS: 

1:00.97,2  M 

Mima  Bid.  1-0201;  4.  K  Takanasm 
y^L  W04:  ftl  TicchW  6ft  1*207: 
6. X&ippafGSL  1:OXZ4jWif*7.  SPuto 

1  *2*4:5,  T  Kitano  (JapanL  1*235;  ft  C 


1 *224:  ft  T  Kitano JJapanL  1*236:20 
FOOT  (GB)  1*276;  7. 1  Bararrom  (WG). 
1*285;  ft  A  Nugant  (CsnL1*289. 

HEAT  (TOE:  1.CPtewb8kT(Fft53j*:2B 
Wo^in^^EG). 

1*291;  ft  A  Erhsson  (SwaL  1*245. 


China.  0. 


SoKng 

Japan.  13.0;  ft  Argentina.  I**:  9.  Un»- 
Wtft.-?5*.  ,0--  iSvSt  UwMi,  iftft 
■  aaaara  attar  kw  races:  1,  Uretwi 

Saw.  «*!  2  E«  Germany  a).**? 
Sweden  42.7;  4.  Greet  Britain  42 1. 

Star 

fg”™  ’ift and  m 


&T,-  ^  -a.- 

Tornado 
ovHrm  RACE:  1,  ^ 13  Der°a  ft  ‘ • 
a  Y  Konovalov  and 

S^SiBri.  5.74.  C  TlmnwandR  Seflas,^  ,;..v 

JJrotfBlSHarwft  6*;  jLjMms  ind^-  jo. 
White  and  Newnwr.  527.  , . .  : 

Ffyinfl  Dutchman 

fe  ioxi:  6.  FI 

garaRfli  ev  mas 

15JS  *0.  U  Lehmann  and  S  M totitinj,  ■ 

SSSSStSti  vSSSS  ■ 

McOonaW  73-70. 

Soitzauer  ( Austria).  5./;  ft  J  Cutter (NZL_ 


Itour  races:  1.  CWderiey.  41*.  z,  CUM 
47;  2  Schmkt  427. 

470  V'V*-. 

FOURTH  RACE:  1 .  T TVntsmanri TTYntta  g <■  >'  \  ■ 


FOUHIHIW*.- 1- > 


McUqiteam  icanhw  *  v-g 

kc  s  i  srun».)<tl 


00.48sec;  6.  Van  Batman.  1*0*2  7. 
Meagher.  1*0*7;  ft  Wang  Xiaohang. 
i*TS5. 

•100  metres  breaststroke 

(Fastest  eight  qua/fy  tor  final) 

HEAT  ONE:  1.  M  HWalgo  (jtatt  ««L 
irnln  I842sec;  2  K  Moreno  ffiafl.  15252 
2  A  Martins  (Amdift  1*4.01;  4.  N  Cruz 
(Angola).  1*4.42  _ 

FEAT  TWO:  1,  K  Homing  (FeniL  1:14*3; 
2  S  Corwai  (TaiwanL  1:1&47;  3,  A 
Ba&cano  (ArgL  1:15*7;  4,  S  Nlehaus 
(Costa  Rica).  1:18*5;  5.  V  Anted  (ArgL 
1:19.60:  ft  D  Chanmugam  (Sri  Lffltki). 
1*218;  7.  Chen  Y  F  ftaittarfy  (TaiwanL 
130B5. 

HEAT  THREE:  1 ,  Park  Sung-Won  ffi  Kort. 
1:12*2:  2  B  Becue  (Beft  1:12*0:  ft  R 
Rumomdonb’noe).  irfftffi:  4.  Y  NttMaks 
(Japan).  1:13*6;  5.  V  Botaryn  (FrL 
1:13*5;  ft  N  Arendt  OjumL  1:U*B;  7.  P 
BruUtnrt  (SwitzL  1:1200.  ft  K  Stawwka 
(PoO.  1:15.41. 

HEAT  FOUR:  1.  T  Dangatakova  (Bui). 
1*8*5  (Olympic  record);  2  Y  VOflctwa 

B  Dahm  (WG)  1:1298;  ft  P  Louvriar  (FrL 
1:13*1:7.  Chen  HuCng  (ChinaL  1:13-65. 
HEAT  FIVE:  l.  A  Franfceva  (Buft  1:1009; 
2  A  Rex  (EQL  1:1061:3.  rtangXJeomte 
(ChinaL  1:10.78;  4.  S  KouziMna  (USSR). 
1:10.8ft  ft  K  Duggan  (CanL  1:10.96;  ft  M 
DeHa  VNte  (Ift  lTfl  iS;  7,  L  Moos  (NethL 
1:1 1*4;  ft  M  Hohmarai  (GBL  1:1267. 
HEAT  SIX;  1,  S  HOmer  (EGL  1*8*5 
(Olympic  record);  2  A  Hnson  (CanL 
l«i*e;a  1  Lamparaur(Banri:11  *0:4.6 
Johnson  (USL  1:11*9;  ft  G  Csepe  (Hun) 
1:11.1ft  ft  LHotevBW  (AusL  1:11-40;  7. 0 
Chytak  (Pcft  1:1238;  ft  H  Nagasaki 
(Japaift  1:1ft8ft 

FINAL:  1,  OangNakova.  1*7*5;  2 
Frenkeva.  1*8.74;  37H0mar.  1*6*3;  4. 
Htason,  1*8*6;  ft  E  Volkova  (USSR). 
1-0324;  ft  tolcFmtone.  1*9*0;  7,  Huang 
Xtaomki,  15063;  ft  Rex.  1:10.67. 


Men’s  singles 

Hret  stage 

GROUP  A:  A  Cooke  (GB)  bt  J-M  Steve 
(Ben.  21-11. 21-16, 21-12 
GROUP  R  0  Dougtas  JOB)  bt  A 
AMeteaftn,  21-11,  21-1ft  Z1-7:  Dougtas 
M  H  Huai-Chiah  (TaiwanL  12-21.  21-lft 
21-15, 21-13. 

GROUP  tk  c  Pruan  (GB)  M  J  Gideon 
{Can).  2022, 21-13, 21-lft  2l-1ft 


Men’s  doubles 

FIRST  ROUND:  H  Skorf  and  A  Antonitsch 
(Austria)  bt  A-J  Urbina  and  L-A  Gonzalez 


sa.Tsss  s  j 

SSSngr^O.  Umtgo  etim  tekf^, 
races:  iTPepormet  and  PNot  21*1 ,Z  4.#_  ,.  , 
Snadden  and  C  MrtteaCUS).  33.ft  ft  ;  ,: 
Cochrane  and  McflqiJjwji  362;  4ft-. 

Belben  and  Hammings,  67.0.  - 

Women’s  470  ^  V; 

and  L  Jevrefl  (USL  3.0;  3.  S  Meyer  and* 

Mlkoter  (WGL  5.7;  4.  B  Lamstrom  and  A 
LaiBflan  (Rn).  ftft  ft  A  florarateandP 
Guerre  (&>).  10.0.  ft  D  Jenrts  and  S  Hay 
B),  117: 7.  K  Johnson  and  G  Johnson 
.own).  13.0;  B.  Sthoel  and  S  PrwMB^ 

14.0;  9.  A  Bacchfcga  and  N  Montoo 
15*;  10,  N  Green  and  K  Dows  (Aua),  .1 
Leaden  after  tour  reoam  J.  JoBy  and 
Jewell.  8.7;  2.  Moskalenko  and 
ChunRhovskaya.  SM. Lemttomsnd 
Lamstrom,  29.0;  15,  Jarvis  end  Hay,  75.7 

BoardsaSing 

FOURTH  RACE:  1.  C  Meata  fifA  O.Onla; 

2,  F  Wlrz  (».  3*:  ft  R  Nagy  (FrL  57;  4,  B  • 
Verechoor  (Noth).  B*:  5. B  Kendall  (jm,  ...  4s. 
10.0C  ft  J  Boersma  (Natftertands  An»ta%Ty  '  >. 
11.7;  7.  □  Meyer  (WG).  Iftfl  ftj?'  j  r  - 
Myarscough  (Can).  14.0;  9.  8JM4':Vr 
nr5niri5?6;  10.  G  Rebefca  (Br).  16*.  j. 


KStaii  Ptodni  "ttTWitt  " 
Leaders  after  four  race*  1,  Kendal,  21*;  . 

2  M  Gebhardt  (USL34*:  ft  Wire  35*S  3ft.J ; : 
Goody.  79.0.  .  .•  1^.. 


msMmkm 


■Women  -Yi’ia* 

GROUP  A:  East  Germany  bt  Japan.  .  A 
(11-15,  16-14.  4-lft  1S-2  l£7fe  Sovtor-  \W 
Uteon  MSotUh  Korea.  3-0(15-6, 15-8.15-'* 

7).  Standtega  aftmr  two  gamam  1.  Soviet '  •  r*  • 

Urvon.3pts;2 Japan. ftftEest Germany,  :• 
ft  4.  South  Korea,  ft  .IdR.  j  \ 

GROUP  B:  united  States  W  Brazi,  3-2  (14^  .  .  . 

1ft  IBft  15-13.  121ft  15-7L  Peru  bt-* 

China.  3-2  (13-15. 15-13, 7-16. 15-12 16-'  ... 
14L  StanUtaga  altar  two  gamae:  1.  Peru.  .  - 

4ptKX5SS.  3;  ft  United  Stelaa,  ft  4*£ 

_  ...  '...S'-*. 


(Demonstration  sport) 
PRELIMWARY  ROUND:  South  Korea  2. 
Austraka  1 ;  Canada  ft  United  States  7. 

(  MEDALS  TABLE  > 


4-6,  8-3.  6ft  6-1:  L  Matter  and  R  AcWy 
(B»)  bt  S  Matauoka  and  T  Tsuchlhaahl 
(JapanL  4ft.  6-4, 6ft  6-2  M  Medr  and  M 
Sr^ier  (Cz)  M  Lki  Shutma  and  Ma  Keqte 
phlroL  /-ft  6-1,  64;  K  Emnden  and  B 
Darfln  (NZ)  bt  J  Frana  and  M  Jans  (Ara),  6 
4. 4-1.  rawed;  A  Mansdort  and  G  Bloom 
Oar)  M  E  Cottns  and  O  Caaey  (ire).  62  7- 
6,  4ft,  7ft;  L  Maritovics  and  G  Koevee 
(Hun)  bt  L  Lavake  and  A  Moreno  (Mex).  3- 
ft  6ft  67.  6-4.  64;  H  Gurahardt  and  J 
Muak  (Swltz)  bt  0  Camporese  and  D 
tlatgbom,  66,  7ft.  8ft  7ft;  E  Sanchez 
and  S  easel  fSp)  bt  A  Volkov  and  A 
Okdtovsky  (USSR).  6-3,  6ft  61:  K  Flach 
and  R  Seguso  (US)  bt  S  Suhwyadl  and  O 
Watolangi  (indoL  6ft  61. 7ft. 

Women’s  singles 

SECOND  ROUND:  P  Shrtver  (US)  bt  J 
Hethermgtan  (Can],  62.  63;  S  Grai  (WG) 
w  L  MetfM  (USSR).  7-5,  6-1;  K  Maleev? 
(But)  M  G  Mlro  (Br).  7ft.  61;  N  Zvereva 
(USSRJbl  A  Mint  or  (Aus).  64. 3ft  61;  C 

a^scagassss 

(Czl.  6*.  8-3;  L  Savchenko  (USSR)  b:  S 
GomariGB).  67,7ft,  67;  Z  Gamson  (US) 
M  c  Hemanaaz  (M«x).  61. 6-4. 


GROUP  A:  West  Germany  18,  South 
*pre«  2  Italy  7.  Auatraka  5;  Soviet  Union. 
^  Prance  4.  Standtega  after  thre* 

Gwnmny .  Bpts;  Z  Swtet  Union,  5-. 
3.  Ittfy.5; 4.  Franca, 2 5.  Australia. 0; 6, 
boutn  Korea.  Q. 

GROUP  Br  Yuoostevte  17.  Grooca  7i 
7;  Hungary  6. 


a  s  b 

18.  4  13 
9  10  9 

6  5  4 

5  6  3 

5  3  2 

3  3  4 

2  4  3 

.2  2  3 

2  1  0 
2  0  1 
2  0  0 
15  5 

14  0 


>wiwi%  nucBuS 

(USasSt),  14*;  9,  a  Geert-Jensen  and  M 


Soviet  Union — 
Eaa  Germany — 
United  States — 
Bulgaria - 

(XS&ssiZ 

Great  Britain - 

Italy 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Yugoslavia - 

Norway - 

Ctana...... 

Australia.. - 

South  Korea — . 

Poland _ 

Romania _ _ 

France - 

New  Zealand — 

Portugal - - 

Surinam - 

Turkey - 

Sweden _ — 

Japan-, _ _ 

Finland _ 

Coate  Rica - - 

Netherlands - - 

Belgium _ 

Greece _ 

Spain - 

Switzerland _ _ 


C  BHmSH  MEDALS  > 

TOLD:  A  Moorhouse  (Swimming:  men’s... 
100  metres  oreeststroke);  M  Cooper  * 
(shooting:  smaSbore  hee  rffla.  three  - 
positions). 

^■ssftasffiasisi-i 

Stark  (equestrianism:  three-day  avert  K 
teamLA  Attn  (shootmg:  smallbore  free  . 
rifle,  three  ptnitegnsK  N  uiKingham  teAn-  * 
ror^man  s  200  metres  bretttstrdwL 
I^WNZE:  A  Jameson  (Svrlmmtea  men’s  - 
Outreniy,;  (T  Long;: 
g^wswOTwit-  BtrefrOay  evert):  R~>. 


££PSfiKffsa5SSE^-' 

g»*vDomBett  Oownican  RepubtesEc:  . 

S?!®01  ^  Guy**;'  - 

Mexico:  R te.« 

jjjoow-;  Nattc  Nethartands:  Hoc  Nor- 
S2?  Nbw  Zealand;  Pak:  PaidswE 
Pmt  Panama:  Par  Pwmar  MpS-.f 

Dp««^pSr^Kp. 

South  Korea;  '"::- 

SuKCt  SwtfzarW]  V???;  ■ 

tSSSS^SSS  /£*' 

Effissssaas;: 


fr in 


sweet  Frant  Brm  s'-  > 
here  at  the  OljBpi^  J  -‘  •- 
£IrisGord<m.3^v-r.y 

fighter,  and  the  ri^’-  - 
yon  coold  wish  tf>  twsi- 
He  is  ihe  kind  cf  r-;: 
small  children  fe?r.r2.’ 
nse  as  a  dimbics  frjr.j 
overseas  dents  hi  >  ■' 
qaentl}'  seen  faiff-tnri^ 
cbiWren.  aflabfe  a«  Siiw  •  ' 
bear.  The  children  ej-  > 
nnderstand  a  word  hr 
thej  make  a  btr'.b.i  f:r  : 
and  damber  2'1  e'er  hvr 
In  still  pictures.  ^  :>:« 
like  the  heav>  in  i  .’it- 
Bond  filnL  with  hS  v 

batlered-lookjitB  it:-.,  ci1 

wouldn't  *»urk.  H;  ^1: 

breaking  op  trj'ih  - 

®«hl  look  a  mean  r-Tv."  ■ 
siM.  l*Bmr  I’m  noi  ’ 
Here  he  fights  in 
weiglg  dass  ne\; 

Heisasskilfnfaitdis^ 

«  any,  and  he  basa«;:.' 

real  speed.  He  is  0:  ;3t;“ r , 

wramanhissteherem^ 

“««»»>•  oif  }nsb:;; 

aen  who  t^k  -j. 

«n  wnsprmt  him. 

Of  strength 
probably  be 


«  a  filar,  .-.i 


pWiii 

,h“gfor 

“Kites, 


™E  CHAMRAGNE  challenge 

panes,  for  the  mistakes  of  £ger  begin^!^ 
move  was  in  order.  Not  beina  a  g  -u^  '  a 
he  turned  to  Equity  HS  "'“r8' 
You'll  find  whaTih^gave  Wm  inf^nC,aI  hdp 
below. The  first  10 praplc  with  thern*^  ana&rarn 
to  be  drawn  out  of  a  hat  will 
champagne  set  a  °°tcle  of 

Todays  Anagram:  AVOID  DUMrrc  ^ 
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V. 


--  -v*’*, 


OLYMPICS  REPORT 


Heirs  apparent  ten  times  over 


Christian  Plaziat 

(France) 

Christian  Plaziat  is  the  coining  man  in 
the  decathlon.  A  post  ofTice  employee 
from  Lyon,  he  has  enjoyed  the  son  of 
progress  in  the  last  five  years  to 
suggest  that  he  will  be  at  least  among 
the  leaders  to  threaten  to  take 
Thompson’s  title.  But  French  observ¬ 
ers  see  his  positive  attitude  making 
him  favourite  for  the  10  events,  which 
begin  at  nine  on  Wednesday  morning 
here  (midnight  BST). 

Plaziat,  aged  24,  recorded  7,787 
points  in  1 983 — when  Thompson  was 
winning  his  first  world  title  in 
Helsinki.  An  injury  when  he  moved  to 
Pans  to  train  the  following  year  kept 
him  out  of  contention  for  the  last 
Olympic  Gaines. 

But.  under  the  coaching  of  Carmen 
and  Silvio  Hodos,  Romanian  exiles, 
Plaziat  started  to  make  the  steady 
progress  which  has  taken  him  to  the 
top  of  the  world  lists  this  year. 

In  1985,  he  moved  on  to  8,018  pts, 
compared  to  Thompson's  world 
record  of 8.847,  set  in  Los  Angeles  the 
previous  year.  Plaziat  then  moved  on 
to  8, 1 96  in  1986,  and  started  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  internationally 
when  he  finished  seventh  in  the 
European  championships  in  Stuttgart, 
where  Thompson  won  again. 

Plaziat  became  even  better  known 
when  he  beat  Thompson  in  an  indoor 
pentathlon  in  Paris  at  the  start  of  last 
year.  The  Frenchman  did  it  again  at 
the  world  championships  in  Rome, 
when  be  finished  fourth  in  8,315, 
another  improvement 

Plaziat  has  gone  under  48 sec  in  the 
400  metres  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
and  vaulted  5.10m.  But  his  weak 


Daley  Thompson,  the  decathlon  gold  medal 
winner  in  the  last  two  Olympics  but  beaten  in 
the  1987  world  championships,  will  have  a  point 
to  prove  next  week,  Pat  Butcher  assesses  the 
_  strength  of  his  challengers 


points  remain  the  throws  —  the  shot, 
discus  and.  particularly  javelin, 
which,  coming  seventh  in  the  order  of 
events,  could  prove  crucial  to  his 
chances  at  that  late  stage  of  the 
contest.  He  is  regarded  as  a  for¬ 
midable  competitor,  and  has  a  reput¬ 
ation  for  showmanship,  which  could 
have  him  emulating  Thompson  in 
doing  backflips  following  successful 
jumps. 

Juergen  Hingsen 
and  Siggi  Wentz 

(West  Germany/ 

Even  when  Thompson  was  at  his 
worst  last  year,  Ju eigen  Hingsen  and 
Siggi  Wentz  could  not  reverse  the 
habits  of  the  last  decade  -  when  they 
lost  consistently  to  the  Briton.  Wentz 
finished  second  in  the  world 
championships,  to  Torsten  Voss.  And 
Hingsen  had  to  drop  out  with  an 
injury  after  four  events. 

This  year  could  be  even  worse,  for 
both  are  carrying  injuries.  Hingsen 
has  suffered  most  from  Thompson's 
performances.  The  statuesque  West 
German  set  world  records  in  1982,  83 
and  84,  only  to  be  beaten  by 
Thompson  in  major  events  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  European  and  World 
championships,  and  Olympic  Games 


respectively.  In  the  last,  Thompson 
also  look  his  world  record.  Hingsen 
was  again  second  to  Thompson  in  the 
1986  European  championships. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  was  the 
last  decathlon  that  Hingsen  finished. 
The  knee  problem,  which  caused  his 
withdrawal  in  Rome  last  year,  has 
become  a  long-term  blight  to  his 
career.  “It’s  like  somebody  putting  a 
knife  in  every  time  I  jump,”  he  says. 
He  finally  realized,  too  late,  that  be 
should  have  had  an  operation  two 
years  ago.  It  was  only  a  last  chance 
offer  from  the  West  German  federa¬ 
tion  to  compete  in  tandem  with  a 
junior  event  in  La  age  —  where 
Thompson  turned  up,  ostensibly  to 
help  his  rival,  and  showed  how 
suspect  his  own  form  was  -  that 
enabled  Hingsen  even  to  qualify  for 
Seoul.  But  a  (probable)  last  chance 
lure  of  gold  will  keep  Hingsen  going. 

Wentz  had  looked  the  most  likely 
successor  to  Thompson  for  the  last 
couple  of  years.  He  thought  so  too.  In 
1986,  after  finishing  third  in  the 
European  championships  in  Stuttgart, 
he  launched  a  project  called  Enter¬ 
prise  Gold.  He  got  sponsorship,  took 
on  coaches  and  advisers,  and  even 
made  a  trip  to  Seoul  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  conditions. 


THE  LEADING  CONTENDERS’  BEST  SCORES 


Then  he  became  injured,  an  adduc¬ 
tor  muscle  in  the  left  leg,  and  a  foot 
injury  while  kicking  a  balL  He  has 
done  no  jumping  training  since  mid- 
July,  and  mends  say  he  is  more 
introverted  than  ever.  That  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  potential 
Joss  of  more  than  £300l000  in 
sponsorship  if  he  does  not  win.  But  he 
has  still  achieved  8,496pts  this  year, 
and  says  he  is  hoping  for  a  perfor¬ 
mance  similar  to  Rome. 

Thorsten  Voss 

(East  Germany) 

The  measure  of  Thorsten  Voss’s 
achievement  last  year  in  winning  the 
world  championships  is  that,  even 
with  other  gold  medal  winners,  like 
Thomas  Schonlebe  and  Siike  M oiler, 
Voss  was  awarded  the  accolade  of  East 
German  Athlete  of  the  Year. 

For  not  only  is  this  the  medal  which 
everyone  sees  as  being  struck  in 
“heavy  gold”,  it  also  marked  the 
wresting  of  the  decathlon  initiative 
from  the  West  Germans,  who,  apart 
from  Thompson,  have  held  h  for  the 
last  decade. 

The  other  factor  which  the  East 
Germans  appreciate  is  “peaking"  for 
the  big  events.  Which  is  why  Voss  has 
been  relatively  quiet  so  far  this  year, 
content  with  a  sole  decathlon,  in 
Berlin  in  mid-July,  in  which  he  scored 
8,387pts. 

Voss  is  similarly  secretive  about  his 
true  form,  saying,  “the  victory  last 
year  was  unexpected.  But  it  doesn't 
mean  anything  in  terms  of  this  year. 
My  rivals  will  be  out  for  revenge, 
they're  certainly  capable  ofiL  All  1  can 
do  is  my  best” 


Score  (Year) 

100m 

U 

SP 

HJ 

400m 

1l0mH 

DT 

PV 

JT 

1500m 

THOMPSON 

8847 (1984) 

1044 

8.01 

15.72 

2X33 

4BJ37 

14J3 

4836 

5.00 

65-24 

4:3500 

H1NGSB1 

8832(1984) 

10.70 

7.78 

1642 

2.07 

48.05 

14.07 

49.36 

450 

sa  86 

4rl9.75 

WENTZ 

8752(1983) 

1089 

7.49 

1535 

2.09 

47^8 

14.00 

4&90 

460 

70.68 

4.2430 

VOSS 

8880(1987) 

1089 

7^8 

1458 

2.10 

4756 

14.13 

4356 

5.10 

S802 

42533 

PLAZIAT 

8512(1988} 

1068 

7.74 

1051 

ais 

43.16 

14.15 

43.74 

430 

55.76 

424.01 

Thompson:  winning  world-record  score,  1984  Games.  Mngsen:  Mannheim,  June  9,  West  German' 
championships.  Wentz:  Bemhausen.  1983  West  German  championships.  Ptazfat:  fatten ce,  France,: 
French  championships.  Voss:  1987  world  championship  total. 


HOW  THE  POINTS  ARE  AWARDED 


Decathlon  scoring  tobies  nek 
to  achieve  the  impossible:  to 
compare  (he  men!  of 
performances  in  such  totaBy 
unrelated  dbtipfims  as  pole- 
vaulting,  dtecas  throwing  and 
naming  1500  metres.  There 
can  be  no  totaBy  satisfactory 

msmoaM  wuioogrrovflrDOT 
years  the  tables  have  been  refined 
and  up-dated  to  take  account 
ofprevagng  international 
performance  standards  in 
each  event. 


For  the  first  Olympic 
decathlon  in  1912,  tables  were 
based  on  awarding  1.000 
points  for  a  matte  equal  to  the 
existing  Olympic  record  with 
scores  worked  out  on  a  sScfing 
scafaA  mater  ehaoaa 
occurred  in  1934  with  the  use  of  a 
mathematical  formula  wMcb 
produced  scoring  increments 
which  were  not  fixed  as  in  he 
previous  tables.  For  example,  a 

0.1  second  tfifference  in  the 

10Q  metres  attracted  more  points 


at  a  Ngh  (aval  of  performance 
man  nx  0  towoi  wwi, 

New  tables  introduced  in 

1950  ware  made  redundant  when 


pole  made  nonsense  of  scores 
awarded  In  the  pole-vault 
New  fablea  were  adopted  in 
1964,  and  those  currently  in  use 

(taking  into  account  electrical 

timing)  were  Introduced  In  1984. 
Our  table  providea  an 
indication  erf  the  spread  of  point* 

swarded. 


100  metres 

Long  jump 

Shot 

High  jump 

400  metres 

Secs 

Pts 

Metres 

Pis 

Metres 

Pts 

Metres 

Pts 

Secs 

Pts 

10.40 

999 

8.00 

1061 

1630 

882 

220 

992 

47.00 

959  - 

10^0 

975 

7.90 

1035 

1635 

867 

2.15 

944 

47.20 

948 

10.60 

952 

7.80 

1010 

16.00 

851 

2.10 

896 

47.40 

939  . 

10.70 

929 

7.70 

985 

15.75 

836 

2.05 

850 

47.60 

929  • 

10.80 

906 

7.60 

960 

1530 

820 

2.00 

803 

47.80 

919- 

1050 

883 

730 

935 

1535 

805 

48L00 

910 

11.00 

86 1 

15.00 

790 

4830 

899- 

1330 

696 

110m  handles 

Discos 

Fide  Fault 

Jarndla 

1,500  metres 

Secs 

Pts 

Metres 

Pts 

Metres 

Pts 

Metres 

Pts 

wtnt3& 

Pts 

14.00 

975 

50.00 

870 

5.10 

941 

75 

966 

4:20 

812 

14.10 

962 

49.00 

850 

5.00 

910 

70 

889 

4:23 

791 

14.20 

949 

48.00 

829 

430 

880 

65 

813 

4:26 

771 

1430 

936 

47.00 

808 

4.80 

849 

60 

738 

4:29 

7511 

14.40 

924 

46.00 

787 

4.70 

819 

55 

663 

4:32 

732 

1430 

911 

45.00 

767 

435 

712 

44.00 

746 

43.00 

726 

.. 
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A  big  softie  tells  Simon  Barnes  of  the  day  he  saw  the  light 

Everyone  in  the  team  will 
be  cheering  SuperElvis 

11  Offllv  Britain  , — -  - — — — 


Only  Britain 
could  establish 
the  tradition  of 
the  lovable 
fighter.  Affable 
Henry  Cooper , 
sweet  Frank  Bruno,  and  out 
here  at  the  Olympics  we  have 
Elvis  Gordon,  a  23-stone  judo 
fighter,  and  the  nicest  fellow 
yon  could  wish  to  meet 

He  is  the  kind  of  man  that 
small  children  instinctively 
use  as  a  climbing  frame.  At 
overseas  events  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  half-baried  under 
children,  affable  as  Baloo  the 
bear.  The  children  may  not 
understand  a  word  be  says,  but 
they  make  a  beeline  for  him 
and  clamber  all  ova-  him. 

In  still  pictures,  he  looks 
like  the  heavy  in  a  James 
Bond  film,  with  his  tough, 
battered-looking  face.  But  it 
wouldn't  work.  He  keeps 
breaking  up  with  laughter.  “I 
might  look  a  mean  type,”  he 
said.  “But  I’m  not  really.” 

Here  he  fights  in  the  heavy¬ 
weight  class  next  Saturday. 
He  is  as  skilful  and  as  strong 
as  any,  and  be  has  an  edge  of 
real  speed.  He  is  not  just  East 
fora  man  his  size;  he  regularly 
takes  money  off  younger  and 
lighter  men  who  think  they 
can  ontsprint  him. 

With  bis  blinding  combina¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  speed,  be 
would  probably  be  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  linebacker  if  he  were 
an  American.  As  it  is,  he  is 
unemployed  and  living  in 
Wolverhampton. 

No  one  Iras  a  bad  word  to 
say  for  him.  He  is  a  marvellous 
team  man  as  well  as  a  great 
medal  hope;  the  team's  great 
joker  and  tension-breaker.  He 
is  a  man  greatly  loved.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  entire  team  would 
sacrifice  their  medal  chances  if 
it  would  give  Elvis  a  gofd. 
After  all,  they  know  that  Elvis 
would  willingly  sacrifice  any¬ 
thing  for  any  one  of  his  team¬ 
mates. 

On  his  day,  he  can  beat 
anyone  in  the  world.  But  the 
thing  is,  yon  never  know  when 
his  day  is  going  to  be.  Some 
days  bis  mind  will  be  floating 
somewhere  out  in  the  asteroid 
belt,  and  any  no-hoper  can 
chuck  him  across  the  room. 

It  rounds  me  of  the  stories 
that  the  Tottenham  and 
Argentina  footballer,  Ossie 
Ardfles,  tells  of  his  colleague 
Ricky  Villa.  “Some  days  he 
would  just  say,  I  don’t  feel  like 
it  today.  And  in  the  match  be 
would  do  nothing.  Other 
mornings  be  would  say,  yon 
know,  today  I  feet  like  it.  And 
be  would  be  the  best  player  in 
the  world.” 

Gordon  has  much  the  same 
topsy-turviness,  bet  his  talents 
are  even  less  amenable  to 
prediction.  At  the  last  worid 
championships  he  began  his 
campaign  with  his  aiind  in 
neutral  and  crashed  out  of  the 
heavyweight  contest  in  qmcfc 

time.  .  .  „ 

Fortunately  he  was  in  two 
classes.  And  H  was  just  as  if  he 
had  slipped  into  a  telephone 
kiosk  to  change  his  person¬ 
ality.  Out  came  SnperElns  m 
the  Open  class  to  win  the 
silver.  But  at  the  Olympic^  he 
does  not  haw  the  luxury  of  an 
event  to  fail  in.  He  only  has  the 

heavyweight  event.  He  has  to 
come  straight  out  mto  a  tongh 

SKoEtf : « Brwli- 

has  never  foaght  before. 

SuperElvis  will  win i  *  *• 
long  m  he  is  available  for 
comment.  He  willtet ;  yon  know 

fihmst  that  on  the  day.  TSus 

jSStiness  of  temperament^ 
ST  a  strange  ****** 
Guidon's  heal  assets.  “Us 


Elvis  Gordon:  an  unpredictable  joker  in  Britain's  jndo  pack  (Photograph:  Ian  Stewart) 

have  been  in  prison  but  for 
judo. 

**Ah.  no,  that's  a  bit  wrong. 
I'm  30  now,  two  kids, 
responsibilities.  Everyone  gets 
into  wrong  things  when  they're 
young.  When  I  was  17, 18. .  J 
did  jndo  at  school,  but  I'd 
break  out  now  and  again.  But 
no,  these  days  I’ve  got  a  lot  to 
think  about.” 

Naturally,  all  his  droughts 
—  those  most  under  his  own 
control —are  focused  on  a  gold 
medal.  Not  necessarily  his 
own.  It’s  the  team  that  matters 
to  him.  Ja do  players  are 
devoted  to  the  team  ethic,  the 
“family”  and  they  sincerely 
believe  that  a  medal  for  one  is 
a  medal  for  all.  It  is  quite 
bumbling,  and  enviable. 

“I  want  this  competition  to 
be  the  big  one  of  my  life. .  just 
in  case  the  rest  of  the  lads 
don't  make  it,  and  I  have  to  do 
it  myself.  I  want  to  do  it  for 
myself,  and  my  town. .  .but 
especially  for  the  lads.  One  of 
ns  has  to  do  iL .  J  hope  they 
don't  leave  It  all  up  to  me, 
though!”  And  Elvis  roared 
laughter.  I  hope  vety 
that  SuperElvis  is  in 


very  hard  for  an  opponent  to 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do," 
he  said.  “I'm  unorthodox.  I 
never  fight  the  same  way,  I 
never  do  the  same  as  last  time. 
I'll  go  away,  maybe  work  ou  a 
different  technique,  maybe  not 
perfect  ft  as  such,  but  III  pot  it 
in  at  one  of  these  meetings.  I 
never  stick  to  one  thing.  Some 
people,  yon  know  they  have 
three  techniques.  But  I  don't. 
I’ll  do  something  else.” 

As  a  way  of  keeping  oppo¬ 
nents  off-balance,  it  can  work 
wonders.  Off-balance  is  bow  a 
judo  fighter  wants  an  opponent 
to  be.  But  Gordon  is  jnst  as 
capable  of  starting  an  event,  no 
matter  how  important,  with 
hk  own  mental  posture  thor¬ 
oughly  out  of  kilter. 

It  smacks  of  indiscipline, 
yon  would  think,  of  sloppy 
(mining,  of  poor  attitude.  It 
smacks  of  amateurism.  “I  can 
agree  with  those  who  say  I  am 
a  bad  trainer,  but  only  to  a 
certain  extent  I  mean,  yon 
cant  win  medals  at  the  Worlds 
and  the  Europeans  by  not 

training.  Something’s  going  on 
somewhere. .  .but  yon  do 
something  wrong  six  years 

1  I tm 


Gordon  had  a  personal 
breakthrough  in  the  European 
championships  in  1987.  He 
won  two  bronzes,  no  better 
because  be  was  injured  in  the 
semi-finals  of  both  classes.  AU 
the  same,  h  was  important 
experience  for  him.  “It  was 
then  I  jnst,  say.  saw  the  light, 
you  know?  Realized  I  could  do 
it,  and  ray  fitness  was  getting 
better.  1  really  was  one  of  the 
best  It's  something  you've  got 
to  get  through.” 

Gordon  is  emphatically  a 
sportsman,  not  a  fighter.  “It's 
not  like  boxing.  You  can't 
work  out  your  aggression  by 
hitting.  It’s  all  so  much  a 
mental  thing,  you've  got  to 
make  the  otter  person  cart  ap 
more.  You  see,  judo  is  not  just 
strength.  It's  everything 

Gordon  has  worked  as  a 
night  dub  bouncer,  though  not 
one  who  ever  needed  to  get  his 
hands  too  dirty.  “Never  really 
to  use  any  skills,  jnst 
few  people  round 
He  has  a  racketty 

_  and  his  coach,  Mac 

Abbotts,  who  has  trained  Gor¬ 
don  from  the  age  of  13,  has 
remarked  that  Gordon  would 


had 

grabbed  a 
the  throat' 
past 


with 

much _ _  .  . 

attendance  next  week. 


FULL  GUIDE  TO  THE  SECOND  WEEK  IN  SEOUL 


Today 


Carl  Lewis,  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  Ben  Johnson,  of 
Canada,  unexpected  to  haw  . 
a  repeat  of  the  100  metres  final  at 
the  1987  worid  chemptonsHps, 
which  Johnson  won  in  a  worid 
record  &83sec.  Lewis  Is 
favourite  to  keep  tha  title 
Television 

B8C1: 0000-0630. 0630-0900. 0905-1700. 
2325-0630  (Sunday), 
mfciito-imieis.^  1710-1749. 

C4: 0700-0930, 23200700  (tomorrow). 

Programme 

ATHLETICS:  Man  0030.  400m,  fttt 
round;  0040,  (meGn,  quafifying  round; 
100m,  semi-finals-.  0300.  high  jump. 

Kund;  0330,  triple  Jwm,  final; 
,  final;  0610.  800m.  second 
round;  0700.  400m  hurries.  sarm-finato. 
Wonwit:  01 3a  400m,  second  round;  0200. 
100m,  first  round;  044a  100m.  second 
round;  OSia  800m.  heats;  heptathlon: 
0045,  long  jump,  050ft  javeln.  0730. 


BASKETBALL:  0045.  0245.  0530.  073ft 
1030  and  123ft  mare  prafirrinaiy  rounds. 
BOXMG:  0100  and  100ft  praBmmaty 
rounds. 

CYCLING:  0800,  men:  sprint  finaL  4.000m 
team  pursuit  semi-finals  and  finaL  points 
race  finaL  0800,  women:  sprint  that 
DtVMQ:  0100  and 070ft  women's  spring- 


0000  und  0500.  team 


memo:  Merc  0500,  tote  Bftrination 
round:  1 100,  tote  fraL 
GYMNASTICS:  030ft  men:  apparatus 


HANDBALL:  010ft  0230.  0500.  083ft 
0600, 1030.  men:  prefimtoary  round. 
HOCKEY:  Mem  Preliminary  round:  000ft 
West  Germany  v  South  Korea:  0145. 
Netherlands  v  Kenya;  0430.  Great  Britain 
V  Soviet  Union; 043ft  Austrafia  v  Parson; 
0615,  Canada  v  Irate,  Argentine  v  Spain. 
ROWING:  Man's  finals:  0150.  coxod  tours; 
0210,  doUWe  scute:  0230.  coxless  pairs; 
““  ingle  scute-  Women’s  finals;  olOO. 
tours;  011ft  double  sculls;  0130, 


day  target 


0250. 


SHOOTING:  Men: 0000-021 5.  air  pistol.  60 
shots;  0330,  air  pistol.  10  shots,  final. 
Open:  00000300.  cfaytargei  sheet,  50 
targets,  third  round;  0500.  a 
sfctet  25  targets,  finaL 
SW1MMMG:  Men:  0100,  50m 
heats.  100m  backstroke,  heats, 
butterfly,  heats.  1,500m  treesMa,  heats; 
1100,  tom  freestyle,  final.  Hum  back¬ 
stroke.  finaL  20ftn  butterfly.  flnaL  Women: 
oioo.  200m  iraMduai  medtay.  heats. 
4xi  00m  matey  relay,  heats;  1100. 200m 
toGMdrel  medey.  final,  SOftn  freestyle, 
finaL  4*1 00m  madiay  relay.  finaL 
TABLE  TENMS:  Marc  0000.  0430  and 
1130,  doubles  first  stage.  0120,  055ft 


104ft  singles  first 
WQman:  0030.  0500  and  0950.  _ 

first  stage;  064ft  doubles,  first  stage. 
TENNfS:  0200,  mere  singles,  mod  round. 
0200.  women:  singles,  second  round; 
doubles,  first  round. 

VOLLEYBALL:  00.45,  0300.  0530.  0730, 
0930. 1130.  marc  prafimlrwy  matches. 
WEN3HTUFTMG:  Up  to  825kg:  0500. 
jjnwp  C:  080ft  group  B;  1200,  group  A. 

YACHTING:  0430-0630,  fifth  race. 

Tomorrow 

rave  and  Andy 


Lost  _ 

in  the  cored  pate  end  wH  be 
hoping  to  win  more  gold  today. 
Much  depends  on  how  Bred  the 
taro  Britons  are  after  the 
coxless  pairs  final  a  day  earlier. 

Television 

4.0630-0855, 1015-1300. 


_ 1400-1B3Q. 

ITV:  1100-1300.  IStejItoft 

C4:  -0700  (five),  0700-0925,  2330-0700 


medtey. 
finaL  11 


butterfly,  neats.  H00. 50m  freestyle,  fine* 
2O0m  backstroke,  find;  200m  butterfly, 
finaL 

TABLE  TENM&  Men:  0000. 0430. 055ft 
0900  and  1040,  singles,  first  stage;  0140 
and  113ft  doubles,  first  stags,  woman: 
0050  and  0950.  singles,  first  stage;  0520, 
doubles,  first  stage 

TENNIS:  0200,  men:  doubles,  second 
round;  women:  stogies,  thri  iW)d. 
VOLLEYBALL:  0045.  0300.  0930  and 

11.30.  wranempreUmlnary  matches. 
WEIGHTLIFTING:  Up  U  90 kg:  0500. 
C;  0800.  youp  a  1200,  group  A. 


Monday 


06304)865. 0905-1025. 
1500. 1900-2000,  2330- 


SriU  Aouita,  of  Morocco,  the 
most  successful  versatile  runner 
in  history,  hopes  to  win  the  BOO 
metres.  The  British  trio  of  Stave 
Cram,  Pater  EKott  and  Tom 
McKean  should  be  In  a  final  of  an 
event  that  saw  such  dramatic 
races  in  Moscow  and  Lcn  Angetes 
involving  Sebastian  Coe  and 
Stave  Ovett. 

Television 

8BC1:063O(tora 
1105-1200. 1350 

ivua  1330-1400.  1715-1745. 
1800-1830. 

C4;  -0700  (*«y.  0700-0930,  233041700 
(Tuesday  Ju 

Programme 

ATHLETICS:  Men:  0000,  pole  vault 
quafifying  round;  0200. 200m,  first  round; 
0340. Wraiwr,  finaL  0400. 110m  hurries, 
semi-finals:  0440.  800m.  final:  050ft 
200m,  second  route;  0505.  long  lump, 
finaL  0530, 3000m  suaptodnse.  teats; 
0630.  110m  hurries,  tint*  0645,  400m. 
sanV-fmais;O720. 10.000m.  flntf.Woman: 
001ft  IftOOOm,  herns;  033ft  400m  hur- 
dtos.  term-finals;  0425. 800m.  final;  060ft 
Javelin,  teal;  0705. 400m,  finaL 
BASKETBALL:  Mere  0045  and  0530. 
classification  rounds:  0245.  0730,  1030 
and  1230,  quarter-fnate. 

BOXING:  0100  and  100ft  prafimtowy 
routes. 

CANOEING:  Mon:  500m.  heats-  QOOOJC1; 
0040.  Cl;  0140.  K2;  0220,  C2  500m. 
rapfctages:  050ft  Kl;  0530,  Cl;  0610. 
KftOteft  C2.  Women:  500m .  teats:  01 1  ft 
Kl;  0250.  K2;  500m.  rapteteges:  055ft 
Kl;O700.  KSL 

CYCLING:  004ft  women’s  road  race  firaft 
DIVING:  0100  and  0700,  men's  ptaUorm, 
pratorunartes. 

EQUESTRIAMSHb  010ft  jumping,  first 
quafifying  round. 

FENCING:  233ft  man  s  toft  Warn  praftri- 
nary  round. 

HANDBALL:  01  Oft  023ft  0500. 0630, 0900 
and  1030.  marc  preUmtoery  round. 
HOCKEY:  Mon:  preliminary  round:  0000, 
Austrafia  v  Span;  0145,  wtost  Gomwny  v 
Soviet  Union;  0430.  Argentina  v  Kama; 
0430.  Great  Britain  v  India;  0615. 
Mmnertands  v  Pakistan;  0615,  Canada  v 
South  Korea. 

JUOO:  0800.  hriHghtwolgm  (up  to  65kg). 
SYNCHRONISED  SWMMMQ:  110ft  eoio 
prefiminsite&. 

TABLE  TENNSfc  Man:  0120.  0550.  0900 
and  1040,  singles,  first  stage:  0000, 0430 
and  1130.  doublas.  first  ringe.  women: 
0030, 0500  and  0950,  singles,  first  staga; 
064ft  doubles,  first  stags. 

TENNIS:  0200,  man:  singles,  quarter¬ 
finals;  woman:  doubles,  quarter-finals. 
VOLLEYBALL:  0045,  0300,  0530.  073ft 
0330  and  11.30,  mere  preliminary 


1. 19004030. 2330- 
1330-1400,  1715-1745. 


Thomas  Schonloebe,  tha 
winner  in  Roma. 

Television 

BBC1:-0630( 

1100-1200.  IS 
0630  r 

mi:  iioo-i3 

1900-1 83ft 
C4 :  -0700  (five}.  0700-0330,  23350700 
(Thursday). 

Programme 

ARCHERY:  Men:  open  routes: 0130, 50m; 
053ft  30m.  Woman:  opan  rounds:  0130, 
50nc  0530, 30m. 

ATHLETICS:  Mere  0330,  polo  vault  final; 
0355.  400m.  finaL  04407200m.  semi¬ 
final;  0540.  5000m.  teats;  0700. 200m, 
finaL  0720,  3,000m  stnanlachaM.  semi- 
finats;  dscathaton;  OOOftlOOm: 005ft  long 
jump;  0230,  shot  0410.  high  jump;  080ft 
400m.  Woman:  0010.  discus,  gasifying 
round;  0130,  200m.  tost  round;  033ft 
400m  hurries,  final:  0415,  200m.  second 
round:  050ft  1300m.  teats;  0530,  long 
jump,  quafifying  route. 

BASKETBALL:  Mart  0045  and  0530. 
Cta&BffiCSton  rounds;  0300  and  0730, 
sari-totals.  Women  1030, 7th/8th  place 
match;  1230. 3rd/4tfipfac®  match. 
BOXMG:  0100  and  1000.  quarter-totals. 
CAN09KG:  Atom  500m.  samtotels: 
0000.  Kl:  003ft  Cl:  013ft  K2;  0200.  C2. 
Women:  500m,  aomMlnals:  0100,  Kl; 
0230.  K2. 

EQUESTRIANISM:  003ft  team  jumping. 
finaL 

FENCMCfc  Man:  233ft  sabre.  Ham. 
preiimmary  round.  Woman  0000  tol. 
team,  afinanabon  round;  1100,  tad.  nam. 
finri. 

GYMNASTICS:  0900.  rhythmic,  profite- 
nates. 

HANDBALL:  01 00. 2J0, 050ft  0630, 0900 
and  1030.  marr  pretorinaty  round. 
HOCKEY:  Mon:  0000.  filth  group  A  v  sixth 
group  B,  fifth  group  B  v  sixth  group  A; 
Q20ft  third  grojp  A  v  fourth  group  B.  tfwd 
group  B  v  touth  group  A  Semi-finals. 
0400,  winner  group  B  v  runner-up  group 
A;  0615.  wtorar  group  A  V  runner-up 
groups. 

JUDO:  080ft  liaIHridrimreigM  (up  to 

78kg). _ _ 

SYNCHRONISED  SWMMMG:  080ft  fig¬ 
ures. 

TABLE  TENWS:  Merc  000ft  0430.  055ft 
0900  and  104ft  singles,  first  stags;  0140. 
0950  and  1130.  douUas.  first  * 
Women;  0050.  stogies,  first  stage:  I 
doubles,  first  stags. 

TENNIS:  0200.  mem  singles,  semf-finab; 
0200.  women;  doubles,  sarritoiais. 
VOLLEYBALL:  0045.  0300.  0900  and 
1130,  man:  semttonls. 

WHGHTUFnNG:  0200.  over  110kg, 

WRESTLING:  0100  and  083ft 
48kg.  52kg,  62kg,  74ftg,  90kg  and  It 


WATER  POLO:  0000  and  050ft  pratori- 
nary  rounds. 

VfBGHTUFTING:  Up  to  100kg:  0600. 
gap  C:  0800,  group  B;  1200,  group  A, 

YACHTING:  0430-0830,  final  race. 


Tuesday 


Kefritti  Brown,  a  bronze  medal 
winner  in  Los  Angelas,  is  rate  of  a 
trio  of  British  judo  fighters  from 
Wolverhampton  who  could  finish 
in  the  top  three  Has  week.  He 
wifl  try  to  use  hta  notorious 
strangle  on  a  Bghtweighf  field 

of  outstanding  ability. 

Television 

BBC1:  -0630 (^06300655. 0905-1 025. 


1100-1200, 

0630, 

ITV:  1100-1300,  1330-1400.  1715-1745. 
1800-1830. 

C4:  -0700  (five),  0700093ft  23300700 
(Wednesday). 


Thursday 

Daley  Thompson  would  Mw  ■ 
big  lead  before  he  starts  this 
second  day  of  Hie  decsMoo. 

He  to  invariably  less  prominent 
over  last  me  cfisctolbtes.  A 
third  gold  medal  to  the  Genes 
would  be  a  record  for  an  event 
that  demands  more  versatoty  than 
any  other  in  the  Olympic 
programme. 

Television 

B8C1: -0630 (five).  06300655.0900-1025, 
1100-1200. 1350-1500. 1900-2000,  2330- 

fTV:  lTOfr&O.  1330-1400,  1715-1745. 
1000-1830. 

Cfc  0700  (fire).  07000830,  23300700 
(Friday). 

Programme 

ARCHERY:  Men  0130  and  063ft  S^hth- 


150ft  1900-2000, 2330-  S^wt^om  aghtotoSfcTfiaft 


Programme 

ATHLETICS:  Mat  0000.  hammer,  quafify- 
kia  round;  0220.  nOm  terries,  fira  round: 
ofiio.  javelin,  finat  0310.  ridh  wnp.  teat 
0320,  400m,  second  round,  0400.  long 
jump,  qualifying  round;  0405, 1 10m  hur- 
dteTsecond  route;  0435.  400m  hurdles, 
final;  055ft  800m.  saritoahi.  Woman: 
0130,  400m  hurries,  tears:  030ft.  lOOm. 
awri-finalK  0345.  400m.  .saiwflnste; 
0450. 100m.  final;  0515.  (avettn.  quafifymg 
round;  0520,  800m,  sarritouls;  062ft 

3,000m.  finaL  _ 

BASKETBALL:  0045.  0245,  1030  and 
1230.  woman:  preliminary  rounds. 
BOXMG:  0100  and  1000,  praOrirary 
rounds. 

DiVgiG:  0100.  women's  springboard  flnaL 
EQUESTMAMSM:  0000,  team  dressage; 
0500,  team  dressage,  final. 

FOOTBALL:  Ouartw-finals:  0800.  ***** 
goo  B  v  runner-up  group  K  0800. 
urtnnar  group  C  v  runner-up  group  ft 
1000.  wKnar  group  A  v  runner-up  grotp 
B;  1000.  winner  group  D  v  nwwr-up 
group  C. 

OYmusnca  0300.  woman:  apparatus 
finals. 

HANDBALL:  0500. 0630, 0900  and  1030. 
women:  pretorinary  round 

^■Baasuas* 


Programme 


ARCHERY:  Marr  open  rounds:  0130, 90m: 
0530.  70m.  Women:  open  rounds  0130. 
70m:  0530. 60m. 

BASKETBALL  Woman:  0045  and  0245. 
swm-flnals;  1030  and  1230.  classification 
rounds. 

BOXMG:  0100  and  1000,  quarter-finals. 
CANOEING:  Men:  1.000m.  teats:  0000. 
Kl;  0040.  Cl;  0130.  K2;  0210.  C2:  024ft 
K4;  1000m, reptenages:  0500.  Kl;  0530, 
Cl;  0610.  K2: 0640.  C&  0700.  K4.  Women: 
0110,  K4, 500m,  heats;  0550,  K4.  500m, 


0000  U  rited  l™ - -  - - - 

Canada  v  West  Germany:  0430,  NMter- 
butes  v  Argentina;  061 5.  Australa  v  South 
Korea. 

JUDO:  080ft  extra-fightweight  top  to 
60kg). 

ROWING:  Men:  015ft  cored  pate,  flhat 
0210.  coxtess  tours.  teaL  0230.  qua¬ 
druple  scuds,  final;  0250.  ewWs.  fina. 
Woman:  0100.  smgte  sculs.tea>:  tmO. 
quadruple  scuds,  final;  0130.  eights.  finaL 
SWIMMING:  Men:  0100. 200m  mdnidual 

y.  heats;  4x100m  madtey  r - 

[100, 200m  fndrvtduaJ  medtojr. 


:  0000.  men's  road  race  finaL 
DIVING;  0130,  man's  platform  finaL 
EaUESTMANISM:  0500,  dressage  EnaL 
FENCING:  Man:  0000.  ton.  team  summa¬ 
tion  round;  1100.  foil,  team  finaL  Woman: 
2330,  loi.  team  preliminary  round. 
FOOTBALL:  0600  and  110ft  serritonis. 
HANDBALL:  Women:  final  round:  0500, 
toixtfi  group  A  v  third  group  B; 0630.  third 
group  A  v  fourth  group  B;  0900.  runnernro 
group  A  v  winner  group  EL  103ft  wfnner 
group  A  v  runner-up  group  B. 

HOCKEY:  Woman:  0000,  fourth  group  A  v 
third  group  B;  0200.  third  group  A  v  fourth 
group  B.  SeniWtnate,  0406.  nmner  group 
A  v  runner-up  group  B;  0615,  writer 
group  B  v  runner-up  group  A. 

JUDO:  0800,  fightwright  (up  to  71lto). 
SYNCHRONISED  SWMMMG:  11 0CL  duet. 

praVmnanas. 

TABLE  TENM&  Mere  0000.  0430.  055ft 
0900  and  1040.  singlBs.  tost  stags;  Of40 
.  “  -  ae.  women: 


;  0520. 


and  1130.  doublas.  first  stage 
0050  and  0960,  singles,  first  ~ 
doubles,  tow  stoge. 

TEWaSs  0200,  mere  doubles,  quarter 
totals:  women:  sarnies,  quaw-ffnals. 
VOLLEYBALL:  0045.  0300.  0900  and 
1 130.  women:  aam-linais. 

WATER  POLO:  0000  *id  050ft  pralrH- 
nary  rounds. 

WEKWrUFTMG:  Up  to  110kg:  0600. 
C;  080ft  group  B;  1200.  goup  A, 


SET 

WRES1UNG:  OIOO  and  0630.  freestyle: 
4g:g.  62kg  and  90kg.  pretorinaries. 

Wednesday 

Butch  ReynoMs,  whose  world 
400  metres  record  was  one  of  tha 
MgMlgMs  of  the  athletics 
season  in  Europe,  may  need  to 
beat  that  time  to  ensure 
victory.  Last  year  ha  was 

tarexpectorBy  beaten  at  the 

^H|4|q  Dare  La 

«ona  cnmpxHwim.  Duciwm 
matomd  this  summer  and 


LTHLEfncS:  Mem  0545.  1500m,  teats 
0800.  5.000m,  se®-fc*  decstfakxi: 
000ft  110m  hurries:  005ft  riscus:  0330. 
pole  vault  0030,  |a«*n;  0645.  1,500m. 
Women:  0015,  hipi  jump.  quMfymg 
round;  0130. 100m  terries,  first  round; 
0415,  discus,  finaL  0525.  2DSm.  serri- 
fsrafs;  0G5Q,  100m  Ivdbs.  second  round; 
0700.  tong  Min.  finat  0715.  1500m. 
seim-fineis:  0740. 200m,  finaL 
BASKETBALL:  Men:  0530.  111h/12lh 
place  match;  0730, 9th/l0lh  piece  match; 
1030, 7m/Bdi  place  match;  1230,  bronze 
medal  match-  Woman:  0045, 5th/6m  place 
match;  030ft  finaL 

BOXBIGc  0100  and  1000,  semMtoeis. 
CANOEING:  Men:  1.000m.  oem-flnals: 
0000.  Kl;  003ft  C1013O.  K2;  0200.  C2; 
0230.  K4.  Women:  010ft  K4. 500m,  sairi- 

finite. 

FENCING:  Men:  2330.  Apfci.  team, 

prefiminary  round;  0000.  sabre,  team, 

summation  round;  1100,  sabre,  team, 

final. 

GYMNASTICS:  090ft  rhythmic,  pretori¬ 
naries. 

HANDBALL:  Women:  final  round:  0500, 
fourth  group  A  v  lorath  group  ft  0630. 
third  group  A  v  third  group  ft  0900. 
runner-up  group  A  v  runner-up  group  B; 
1 03ft  ftoaL  winner  group  A  v  wtoner  group 
B. 

HOCKEY:  Merc  0400.  9M10&1  place 
match;  0615.  llth/ian  pace  match. 
Women:  0000,  Sthjfth  place  match;  0200. 
Tth/Bm  place  match. 

JUDO:  0800,  mtodtoweight  (up  u  86kg). 
TABLE  TENMS:  Mere  stogies;  005ft 
Mghth-finste;  045ft  quarter-towte;  0920. 
quernr-flnal  losers:  doubles:  0Z30,  quar¬ 
ter-finals:  0330.  quarter-final  losers;  113ft 
Berm-finals.  Women:  anries:  000ft 
rigrifi-totels;  0400.  quarter0nato:  063ft 
qusner-ftoal  losers:  doubles:  0200.  qusr- 
ter-finais;  0300.  rajertarjinal  tosare:  lioa 
seru-totels. 

TENM&  020ft  man:  doubles,  semi-finals: 
women;  singles,  samt-finais. 
VOLLEYBALL:  Women:  0045.  71h/8th 
place;  toUft  Sto^th  piece;  0800. 3rd/4th 

WEKSHTUFIMG:  020ft  over  110kg, 
group  A  finaL 

WRES1UN&  Freestyle:  0100:  48kg. 


imS^mtamiles;  4&q!'  and 
90kg.  finals. 

Friday 

Liz  McColgan,  of  ScoBand,  ia 
the  toataaf  wonran’t  HW00 

metres  rimer  this  year. 

McColgan  Is  the  unquestioned 
favourite  after  defaetbig  lngrtd 
‘i  watnerof 

in  her 


native  Norway.  No  British  woman 
has  won  a  track  gold  medal 
since  Arm  Packer  hi  1964. 

Television 

B8C1: 0630 (tore).  00300855.1 0800-1025. 
1105-1255, 1900-2100, 00000630  (Satur- 


_ 1415-1800. 

ITV:  1100-1300.  1330-1400.  1715-1746, 
1800-1830. 

C4:  -0700  (tote).  07000030.  23200700 
(Saturduy)- 

Programme 

ARCHERY:  Men:  0130.  serri-ftaate;  053ft  ' 
finals.  Women:  0130,  seml-finais;  0530. . 
finals. 

ATHLETIC&  Mere  23000240.50km  wale  . 
003ft  discus.  cMhtymq  rowd;  011ft  . 
4x400m.  heats;  mm.  lioom.  samMtoate; 
0425.  4x100m.  heats;  0520.  3000m 
steeplechase,  fired:  0545. 4x40Qn,  semi¬ 
finals.  Woman:  0040,  4x400m.  heats; 
020ft  100m  hurries,  sem-flnols;  033ft, 
etioL  quafifying  round;  0400,  tugh  nano. 
finaL  0410.  IDChn  hurries,  final;  D45ft 
4x100m.  heats:  06ift  4x400m.  samt- 
ftoris;  0640.  IftOOOm.  finaL 
BASKETBALL:  Marc  004ft  5lh/6th  pteca , 
match.  0300.  finaL 

CANOEMG:  Mere  500m.  finals:  0000.  Kl;  . 
0030.  Ct;  0130.  KE;  0200.  CZ  Women: 
500m.  finals:  OIOO.  Kl,  0230.  K2. 
EOUESTRtANlSM:  0100.  individual  jump¬ 
ing,  second  quafifying  round. 

FENCING:  Mere  0000.  fipte.  team. 
etorxnationrocrxL  it 00  ApAe. team. ftoaL' 
FOOTBALL:  1000. 3nV4th  Place  match. 
GYMNASTICS:  0900.  ihythnac.  ftnaL 
HANDBALL:  Men.  final  roimi  0100.  sixth 
gram  A  v  sixth  group  B.  0230,  fifth  group 
A  v  firei  group  B.  0500.  fdourth  group  A  v 
forath  group  B;  0630.  thW  ^oup  A  v  third- 
group  B. 

HOCKEY:  Men:  0000.  5th/8th  place 
march;  0200.  7th/8th  place  match.. 
Woman:  0400, 3rd/4th  place  matetv  061  ft. 
finaL 

JUDO:  080ft  hatf-heavywrighr  (up  to 
95kg). 

SYNCHROiesr  StmMWGc  0030,  ado ' 
finaL  ; 

TABLE  TEIMIB:  Merc  0230.  dOubtaB.  5th,  . 
0th.  7th and  Bth  places;  033ft  doubbs.  3rd  . 
and  4th  ptecas;  0920,  singles.  5th.  6ttv  7th 
and  Bth  places;  1220.  doubles.  finaL. 
Women:  0200,  doubles,  5th.  am,  7th  and 
8th  ptecas;  0300.  doublas.  3rd  and  4th 
piacos; 0830,  angles,  5m,  6th.  71h  and  8m  . 
ptecas;  1100.  doubles.  firoL 
TENNIS:  0200,  mere  singles,  finat  ' 

women:  doubles.  finaL 

VOLLEYBALL:  Men:  0045  and  113ft'. 
■anti-finals:  0300. 1lth/12th  place;  0900,.. 
9th/10thptaca. 

WATER  POLO:  0430  and  1000,  final 
rounds. 

WRESTUNGE  Freestyle:  0100.  52kg. 
g,  74kg,  B2k9.10pkg  and  130kg. 

,82kg  ana 
74kg  and 


100kg,  I 

Saturday 

With  AouMa,  the  1984 


metres  which  i 
finished  15  mkwtes  earflar,  two 
Britons,  Eamonn  Martin  and 
Jock  Buckner,  could  be  serious 
medal  wkiners  in  the  5,000 
metres.  Buckner,  the  European 
champion,  and  Hattin,  going 
for  the  double  with  the  10^)00 
metres,  wM  have  to  beware  of 
some  retativefy  unknown  Africans. 

Television 

B8C1:  -0030  (6w),  06300865.  0906- 
1705.23300630. 

ITV:  1130-1300. 1615-1645. 1705-1745.. 
C4:  0700  (tote).  0700-0930,  23200700 
(Sunday). 

Programme 

ARCHERY:  Men:  013ft  team,  sari-finals; ; 
0530.  team,  finals.  Written:  0130.  team, 
semi-finale;  0530.  team,  totals. 
ATHLETICS:  Merc  0335.  4x100m.  swte- 
finate;  0345.  dacus,  final:  0410.  1.500m. 
final;  0430.  ftOOOm,  final;  051ft  4x100m, 
final;  0600.  4x400m.  finaL  Women:  0315. 
4x100m,  Sflira0nals;  032ft  shoe  final; 
0355,  1500m.  ftoat  045ft  4x100m,  final: 
0535. 4x400m.  finaL 
BOXING:  010ft  finals. 

CANOEMG:  Mere  1.000m.  flnate:  0000, ' 
Kl,  003ft  Cl;  013ft  K2;  0200.  C2;  0230. 
K4,  Women:  010ft  K4. 500m,  finaL 
EQUESTRIANHIM:  2300,  HKtondual  jump-  • 
(ng  ftoaL 

FOOTBALL:  1000,  finaL 
HANDBALL:  Men:  final  round:  0700,' 
runner-up  group  A  v  runner-up  (youp  B; 
0830,  finaL  winner  poup  A  v  wtoner  group  ' 
B- 

HOCKEY:  Men:  040ft  3rd/4th  piece 
match;  061ft  finaL 

JUDO:  0800.  heawwalgM  (aver  95kg). 
SYNCHRONISED  8WMKBNG:  003ft  dbef 
finaL 

TABLE  TENMB:  Mm02S0  and  043ft 
stories,  senti-flnals;  0920, 3rd/4th  ptocs; 
1230.  finaL  Women:  0200  and  034ft 
singes.  semMnate;  0830, 3TO)4th  place; 

TENNIS:  0200,  mere  doubkm  finaL 
women:  stories,  finaL 
VOLLEYBALL:  Mere  0045,  7th)8tfi  piece: 
0300. 5fh/6(h  place. 

WATER  POLO:  043ft  final  rounds:  100ft 
finaL 

WREBTUNGe  Freestyle:  0100.  57kg. 
68kg.  82kg  end  130kg,  pretirrananes:  , 
063ft  57kg.  68kg.  82kg  and  130kg.  finals.  . 


Sunday 


The  man's  marathon  «ai  be 
the  test  event  before  the  dosing 
ceremony  of  the  Games. 

Takeyum  MMrayama.  of  Japan,  is 
margtnat  favourite  on  the  flat, 
fast  course  beskfa  the  Rhw  Han 
on  which  ha  tqok  the  1986 
Asian  Gamas  titte.  Ahmed  Saleh, 
of  Dibouti,  has  finished  first  in 
two  World  Cups  and  la  a  strong 
chaflenger.  John  Treacy,  of 
Ireland,  runner-up  to  1964,0 
bedtoesuntod. 

Television 

B8C1:-0830( 
nno»  1355-n 

ITV.  0925-1300. 1615-1700. 

C4: 0700  (five).  07000925. 

Programme 

ATHLETICS;  0535:  men;  marathoa 

BOXMG:  0100,  finals. 

VOLLEYBAUi  Men  004ft- 3rd/4*i  piaca 
0300,  tori.  : 

-1000.1190 
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rrt*  "■  ■  .  Powsr  am.  the  glorr-  Coe  kick,  for  tom.  off  the  find  bead  wM,  Crem  .m-Me  to  re^  «h«,  scowl*  *t  lta»  who  tod  salted  he w«  finbhod 

~  ,  ,  for  three  and  a  to 

OSSaWS  SSSS;  The  Los  Angeles  1,500  metres  was  one  of  the  great - 

8SfMC  S™STS*“  r  Olympic  finals.  Ah  three  Britons,  Coe,  Cram  and  Ovett,  JEtfgg 
SU  t  SM’ffi"WfB  were  in  the  field.  David  Miller  and  Sebastian  Coe  himself  SggMft 
^»S“3  SSS  recall  how  Coe  became  the  first  man  to  retain  the  title  J 


One  man  hoping  not  f 

io  make  an  ass  of  c 

himself  was  Steve  < 

Cram.  The  last  few  j 

weeks  of  his  1 

preparation  in  < 

-Europe  before  leaving  for  Los;  ; 
-Angeles  had  been  a  succession  of  ! 
.problems,  and  he  became  con-' 
Evinced  that  it  was  worth  his  getting 
-  on  the  plane  only  after  he  bad  run 
Ta  private  time  trial,  among  club 
colleagues  in  the  north  east,  in  a 
'respectable  3min  39.8sec. 

*  Among  those  he  had  beaten 
:were  the  experienced  Rob  Harri- 
son  and  young  Ikem  Billy,  and,  for. 
Tthe  first  time  in  several  races,  he 
'had  finished  without  discomfort. 
The  tendon  and  ankle  were  mend¬ 
ing.  As  Jimmy  Hedley,  his  coach, 

■  said,  there  was  no  reason  why. 
‘with  the  sun  on  his  back  and  the 
■stimulation  of  big  crowds,  he 
'should  not  be  able  to  produce  the 
'sort  of  times  which  would  add  ihe 
Olympic  title  to  his  European, 
-Commonwealth  and  world  gold 
■medals. 

The  prospects  in  the  last  few 
:  da  vs  for  the  1.500  metres  had  been 
.clarified  by  the  decision  of  Said 
Aouita,  no  doubt  with  the  same 
-reasoning  by  John  Walker,  to  go 
for  the  5,000  metres.  The  specula¬ 
tion  now  centred  on  wheiher 
'Joaquim  Cruz  and  Seb  Coe  could 
maintain  their  effort  with  only  two 
"  davs  rest  following  the  800  metres; 
-whether  Cram  was  fully  fit;  and 
■  whether  Steve  Oven  would  accept 
\  the  diagnosis  of  American  doctors 
*  that  he  was  not  too  unwell  to  run. 

I  and  would  go  against  the  advice  of 
;  bis  own  team  managers,  of  hts 
*  wife  and  the  British  doctors,  who 
>  all  said  it  was  inadvisable.  And.  of 
•  course,  the  Americans  were  busy 
:  talking  about  Steve  Scon  and  Jim 
f  Spivey. 

;  The  day  after  Cruz’s  S00  metres 
•gold  medaL  Cram  gave  a  Press 
1  conference.  The  tall,  slim  Geordie, 
‘the  most  unassuming  of  world 
champions,  said  that  he  did  not 
think  he  would  need  to  be  in  shape 
to  run  a  world  record  in  Saturday’s 
final,  “but  Fll  have  to  be  able  to 
run  a  very  fast  last  lap".  He 
admitted  he  would  not  know  until 
he  stepped  off  the  track  after 
Thursday  s  ftTSt  round  just  how 
much  the  injuries  of  the  previous 
seven  weeks  had  taken  out  of  him. 
.and  he  admitted,  too,  the  arrival 
.of  an  exceptional  new  opponent 
Cruz. 

►  Alwavs  a  realist-  Cram  tried  to 
•  keep  the  Olympics  in  penpective, 

‘  pot  to  accept  that  his  entire  career 
might  be  judged  on  his  perfor-, 
•  mance  here,  irrespective  of  bis 

-  ... _ _ “Vnu  ve- 


Arizona,  for  so  long  in  the  shadow 
of  one  or  other  of  Britain’s  string 
of  outstanding  runners.  was; 
permitting  himself  more  op-' 
timism  than  was  perhaps  discreet,; 
considering  that  be  had  had- 
anything  but  an  outstanding  year; 
so  far,  and  was  only  twelfth  on  the 

ranking  list  None  could  deny  that 
Scott  aged  28,  had  for  a  long  lime 
been  a  formidable  competitor. 
Quite  apart  from  his  silver  behind' 
Cram  in  Helsinki,  and  his  mile 
defeat  of  an  ailing  Coe  last  year,  in 
1982  he  had  run  a  mile  in  Oslo  in 
3min  47.69sec,  not  much  more 
than  a  stride  outside  Coe's  world 
record  of  the  previous  summer. 

Discussing  the  prospects  now, 
he  had  been  somewhat  disparag¬ 
ing  about  the  British,  saying  that 
die  rest  of  the  world  had  caught  up 
with  British  toilers.  “Hardly  any¬ 
one  is  thinking  about  Coe  and 
Ovett  any  more.  They’re  just  faces 
in  the  crowd.  Any  one  of  eight 
finalists  could  win  the  1.500." 
Scott  had  said  after  running  a 
modest  800  metres  just  before  the 
Games  began. 

Scott  is  a  nice  man.  and  it  is 
difficult  to  take  offence  at  any 
opinion  he  might  express,  because 
it  would  be  sincere.  Ii  had  been 
Scon  from  whom  Coe  ran  away 
500  metres  from  the  finish  when 
he  first  broke  the  mile  record  in 
1979.  For  the  first  lime  Scott  had 
the  British  on  home  ground: 
would  he  be  able  to  exploit  it?  He 
had  been  defeated  often  enough  by 
Coe,  Cram  and  Ovett,  so  this  was 
his  moment. 

There  was  tilde  exceptional 
about  round  one,  other  than  the 
appearance  of  Ovett  and  the  sharp 
form  again  shown  by  Cruz,  pie 
British  team  management  had 
spent  some  hours  trying  to  get  in 
touch  with  Ovett  after  his  release 
from  hospital  the  previous  morn- 
ina.  because  it  seems  they  were  not. 
sure  where  he  and  his  wife  were 
staying. 


the  fact  that  Anthony  Rogers  of 
New  Zealand,  who  would  go  on  to 
reach  the  final,  qualified  only  in 
fourth  place  as  one  of  the  six 
fastest  losers,  behind  Joseph 
Chesire,  Omar  Khalifa  and  Ste- 
fano  Mei  of  Italy,  while  Jose-Luis 
Gonzalez,  of  Spain,  a  potential 
medal  winner,  was  eliminated  in 
fifth  place. 

.  Coe  was  in  heat  two.  in  which  a 
group  of  seven  ran  together  for 
much  of  the  race  up  to  900  metres, 
in  slowish  time.  Then  Jama  Aden, 
of  Somalia,  Coe.  Paul  Donovan,- 
of  Ireland,  and  Pascal  Thiebault, 
of  France,  moved  away.  Coe 
taking  the  lead  100  metres  out, 
easing,  and  being  passed  by 
Thiebault  at  die  line,  just  ahead  of 
Andres  Vera,  of  Sp2in.  who  would 
also  go  on  to  reach  the  final. 


by  Oliveira,  his  coach,  for  reasons 
which  were  a  question  of  some 
dispute  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Brazilian  camp.  Some  Brazil¬ 
ian  journalists  were  convinced 
that  Oliveira,  who  is  the  stronger 
of  the  two  personalities,  was 
protecting  a  priceless  reputation 
just  achieved  in  the  800,  metres, 
with  the  excuse  of  a  cold  which 
might  have  helped  Cruz  to  be 
beaten  in  either  of  the  two 
remaining  races.  The  Brazilian 
team  doctor  had  seen  Cruz  and 
said  that  he  was  fit  to  run,  but 
Oliveira  denied  this. 


Oven  won  the  third: 

heat  in  a  singularly 

slow  lime  and  the 
pity  here  was  that 
Pierre  Delczc.  a 
potential  medal 
winner,  who  was  coming  through 
fora  comfortable  qualifying  place, 
caught  oce  of  Ovett's  heels  seven 
yards  from  the  line,  tripped,  fell 
headlong  and  did  not  finish.  Ovett 
revealed  afterwards  that  his  wife. 
Rachel,  had  not  wanted  him  to 
race. 


The  first  semi-final  was  poten¬ 
tially  the  more  severe,  with  10  of 
the  *12  starters  all  serious  can¬ 
didates  to  reach  the  final  and  only 
the  first  four  of  each  race  and  the 
next  four  fastest  qualifying.  Off 
the  final  bend  Coc  was  going 
sweetly  in  second  place  behind 
Abascal  with  a  group  including 
Scott  fighting  it  out  just  behind 
him.  Over  the  last  50  metres  Coc 
eased,  carefully  glancing  each  way^ 
over  either  shoulder  behind  him.’ 
as  Scott  moved  through  to  take 
second  place. 


metres  final.  On  the  final  bend. 
Cram  kicked  to  take  the  lead  and 
Ovett  was  still  there  three  or  four 
yards  behind,  giving  it  everything 
he  had;  coming  into  the  home 
straight  Ovett  was  second,  but 
would  drift  to  fourth  at  the  line  by 
two-hundredths  of  a  second  be¬ 
hind  Spivey  and  Vera.  Khalifa  got 
the  last  of  the  12  qualifying  places 
just  behind  Ovett,  who  was  again 
in  distress  at  ihe  finish  and  had  to 
be  helped  to  the  medical  centre. 
Predictably,  he  was  weary  and 
stressed  and  would  be  unable  to 
•say  until  the  following  morning  if 
he  could  lake  up  his  place  in  the 
final. 


for  three  and  a  half  minutes  of 
physical  ordeal  a  few  bouts  later. 

Coe’s  memories  of  the  day  of 
the  final  are  quite  dear:  “I  felt  very 
good  all  day.  With  each  race, 
including  the  800s,  I’d  anived  at 
the  stadium  each  time  with  more 
self-control.  By  the  time  I  got  to 
the  final  of  the  1,500  metres,  I  was 
a  bit  worried  that  if  anything  I  was 
loo  relaxed.  This  was  one  of  the 
benefits  of  having  sorted  things 
out  on  my  own.  In  LA,  Peter  and  I 
had  got  back  to  sharing  problems 
instead  of  doubling  them.  1 
remember  your  haying  mentioned 
Peter's  comment  in  Moscow  the 
night  before  the  1,500  metres,  that 
he'd  'give  an  arm  and  a  leg'  for  me 
to  win  the  next  day.  One  doesn’t 
need  that  Now.  1  was  coming  out 
wiih  fewer  nerves  and  more 
concentration.’' 


medals,  as  the  dark-haired  Span¬ 
iard  led  Coe  and  Cram  down  the 
back  straight.  Ovett  had  run  off 
the  track. 


The  LA  organizing  committee’s 
chief  medical  officer  for  athletics,. 
Dr  Richard  Green  spun,  and  Dr 
Steven  Simons,  pulmonai^ 
specialist  at  the  LA  orthopaedic 
hospital,  had  given  a  Press  con¬ 
ference  at  which  they  had  outlined 
ihe  recent  history  of  Ovett’s 
problems;  bronchitis  accompa¬ 
nied  by  wheezing  at  the  time  of  the 
UK  trials,  then  chest  pains  and 
breathlessness  three  weeks  later, 
the  development  of  numbness  and 
tingling  in  the  finger  tips  and 
hyperventilation  during  and  on 
completion  of  four  days  of  the  800 
metres:  following  which  he  had 
been  given  extensive  heart  and 


■  iimum  - .  Decn  given  muuji-v 

'  other  accomplishments.  You  ve  physiological  tests. 

cot  to  try  to  treat  the  Olympus  like  .  ...... 

any1  other  race,  not  let  il  seem  Dr  Simons  had  said  that  they 
-  bigger  You  don't  want  to  be  had  advised  Ovett  he  could  mn  il 

_ _ _ _  u  .  „nniMl  mv  that  hi*  had  nn 


'friafitened:  of  course  you  must  be*  •  be  wanted  to;  that  he  had  no 
I  emotionally  up  for  it.  but  HI 


probablv  race  the  same  guys  in. 
•Zurich  the  next  week.  If  I  get 
beaten.  I  won't  lie  down  and 
accept  that  the  guy  who  won  is 
.No.  1.”  ‘ 

'  in  the  days  leading  up  totfie 

1.500  meires.  Sieve  Scott,  from 


medical  injury  as  such,  bui  that 
they  could  nol  say  what  would  be 
his  level  of  performance  in  the 
1.500  metres,  and  that  there  could 
be  a  breakthrough  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  again  at  peak  IcveL  But  here 
Ovett  was. 

•  The  first  beat. was  notable  for 


“It  was  a  matter  of  pride.  I  don’t 
think  I  could  have  left  the 
Olympics  running  as  badly  as  I  did 
in  the  S00  metres.  I  had  to  go  back 
and  run  a  bit  belter.  I  knew  there 
was  something  seriously  wrong 
when  I  hit  the  bell.  It  was  as 
though  someone  had  pulled  out 
the  power  plug.  I  remember 
thinking  ‘don’t  drop  out’.  I  was 
very  unsteady  and  light-headed,, 
and"  when  the"  race  finished  I  was 
thinking  ‘don’t  feint  on  the  track’. 
When  1  got  into  the  tunnel  going 
out.  it  was  very  hot  and  clausiro-. 
phobic,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  the  world  until  I  woke  up  in 
hospital." 

Cruz  and  Scott  dominated  heat 
four,  breaking  away  from  the, 
leading  group  after  three  laps,  and 
Cruz  covered  the  last  400  metres, 
in  53.7sec.  Mike  Hillardt  qualified, 
with  3  late  run  on  the  final - 
straight.  The  men  with  class,  Jo$6 
Abascal.  Peter  Witz  and  uwe- 
Becker.  ran  away  from  the  pack  on; 
the  last  lap  to  take  the  places  in’ 
hearftve,  while  Cram  and  Spivey 
had  the  finishing  speed  to  pull 
away  over  the  final  bend  of  heat 
six,  holly  pursued  by  Peter  O' 
-Donoghue  in  third  place.  . 

The  surprise  of  the  semi-finals 
was  Cruz's  failure  lo  come  to  the 
line  in  the  second  heat  He  had 
beat  scratched  earlier  in  the  day 


Somehow,  Coc  failed  to  notice 
that  both  Chesire  and  Wirz  were 
accelerating  towards  him  as  he 
slowed,  about  to  pass  him  on  each 
side.  He  made  a  lunge  at  the  tape 
to  beat  them  both  by  two-hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  second.  Yet  had  he 
been  fifth  insicad  of  third  -  and 
another  metre  might  have  allowed 
them  to-  get  by  before  he  could 
fully  react  —  he  could  have  been 
eliminated  had  his  not  been  the 
faster  heat. 


In  the  stands.  Peter  Coe  was 
shaking  like  a  leaf  as  he  helplessly 
watched  this  moment's  aberra¬ 
tion.  and  Seb  would  afterwards 
admit  that  he  stood  rigid  with 
anxiety  while  he  looked  up  at  the 
huge  television  screen  to  watch  the 
re-run.  In  fact,  the  first  seven  from 
this  heat  went  through. 


Against  all  expectation,  and 
some  would  say  wisdom,  the 
courageous  Oven  now  lined  up 
with  Cram  and  the  rest  in  a  bid  to 
reach  his  third  Olympic  1.300 


I  drove  back  to  UCLA  with  Coe. 
He  was  in  an  unusual  mood, 
calmer  than  I  had  ever  seen  h|m 
before,  and  1  have  been  with  him 
when  he  has  fallen  asleep  in  the 
passenger  scat  on  the  way  to  an 
Amateur  Athletic  Association  fi¬ 
nal.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  was 
going  off  on  holiday,  rather  than 
running  in  an  Olympic  final  which 
was  the  climax  of  a  year  of  super¬ 
human  effort  and  determination 
to  rescue  a  reputation,  which  he  at 
least  believed  still  had  credibility. 

He  and  Peter  were  at  ease.  As  he 
would  say  later,  their  agreed 
separation  had  given  him  all  the 
input  of  Moscow,  and  none  of  the 
peripheral  aggravation.  “Peter’s 
major  asset  io  me  in  coaching."  he 
said,  “has  always  been  that  while 
he’s  dose,  he’s  been  incredibly 
analytical,  especially  _  in  his 
construction  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gramme.  I  didn’t  want  to  dissipate 
this  in  LA.  He  was  able  to  watch 
every  race,  in  the  stadium,  without 
having  to  be  with  me  and  all  the 
problems  of  co-ordinating  our 
meeting  points  and  travel.  1  could- 
discuss  with  him  on  the  phone- 
next  morning  his  analysis  of  how. 
other  runners  had  reacted,  how. 
their  feces  had  looked  at  the  finish, 
providing  me  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  1  couldn’t  get  because  I  was 
not  allowed  to  stay  beside  the- 
track.” 


The  western  end  of  the 
stadium  was  already  in 
shadow  as  the  12  run¬ 
ners  lined  up.  The 
improvement  of  Khalifa 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  or  so 
was  about  io  be  demonstrated.  It 
was  no  brash  moment,  an  extro¬ 
vert  seeking  the  limelight  for  a 
glorious  half  lap.  which  quickly 
look  him  to  the  front  with  Otcsire, 
ahead  of  Riccanlo  Materazzi  and. 
Coc.  The  smiling  Sudanese  was 
out  there  with  real  intent,  leading 
after  -400  metres  in  58.9scc. 


Approaching  the  final  bend. 
Cram  gritted  his  teeth  and  drew 
alongside  Coe  and  for  a  stride  they 
were  together  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der.  But  with  a  half-glance  up  into, 
his  rival's  face  as  he  came  abreast,. 
Coe  kicked  and  went  wide  of, 
Abascal,  followed  by  Cram.  On 
the  crown  of  the  bend.  Coe  gave  a 
glance  behind  both  ways,  but  there 
was  only  the  one  man  with  a 
chance  of  challenging  him. 

.  Entering  the  home  straight,  Coe 
had  a  lead  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
.metres:  and  now  he  gave  his  third 
kick.  It  could  not  have  hit  Cram 
harder.  As  Coe  accelerated  away, 
poised  and  balanced  and  with  his 
drive  still  as  geometric  as  a  steam 
engine’s  pistons.  Cram’s  head  was 
beginning  to  roll  and  his  fece. 
twisted  as  he  tried  to  respond.  In 
the  next  40  metres,  Coe  had 
opened  a  Full  six  metres  on  Cram, 
.which  he  held  to  cross  the  line 
with  an  ecstatic  smile  and  an 
Olympic  record  of  3:32.53.  Brave 
Abascal  had  the  bronze  as  his 
reward  behind  Cram. 


m 


THE  FINAL  RESULT 


1,  Sebastian  Coe  (GB).  3:32.53 
Z  Steve  Cram  (GB).  333.40 

3,  Jos6  Abascal  (Sp), 3:34.30 

4,  Joseph  Chesire  {Ken),3:34.52 

5,  Jim  Spivey  (US),  3:36.07 

6,  Peter  wirz  (Switz),  336.97 


5,  Jim  Spivey  (US),  3:36.07 

6,  Peter  wirz  (Switz).  336.97 

7,  Andros  Vera  (Sp),  3:37.02 

8,  Omar  Khalifa  (Sudan),  337.11 

9,  Anthony  Rogers  (WZ).  3:38.98 

10,  Steve  Scott  (US),  3:39.86 

11,  FUccardo  Materazzi  (it).  3:40.74 
cW  Steve  Ovett  (GB) 


Like  Ovett  and  Coe,  Cram  also 
knew  about  Olympic  finals.  He 
had  been  there  as  a  19-year-old, 
almost  as  an  observer,  as  it  were, 
for  the  second  duel  between  his 
compatriots  four  ye^rs.  ^before. 
Maybe  il  was  some  or  those 
recollections  which  were  getting 
through  to  him  now.  On  me 
afternoon  of  the  final  in  LA,  for 
which  he  was  widely  regarded  as 
the  fevourite  even  by  Americans, 
he  went  to  his  room  to  try  to  get 
some  rest,  but  was  down  a@un- 
after  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ana 
spent  some  while  lazing  in  ihesun. 
which  is  not  the  beet  preparation. 


Down  the  back  straight  for  the 
second  time  Oven  lost  ground  and 
so,  momentarily,  did  Scott  before 
he  accelerated  past  four  men  lo  go 
ahead  of  Coc  (lying  third),  then 
jumped  the  front  two  to  take  the 
lead,  it  was  the  most  unexpected 
of  developments,  but  it  was 
something  Scott  had  planned  a 
long  while.  As  Len  Miller,  his 
coach,  said  later  “For  over  a  year 
wc  had  thought  about  Steve 
making  it  a  fast  race.”  After  700 
metres,  with  two  laps  to  go.  the 
order  was:  Scott,  Coc,  Khalifa  and 
Abascal,  Cram,  Ovett,  Chesire. 
Scott  maintained  his  lead  lo  the 
800  metres  mark  in  1:56.8,  a  tenth 
of  a  second  ahead  of  Coe.  with 
Abascal  a  further  two  yards  down. 

If  it  had  been  Straub  in  Moscow1 
whose  courage  had  given  the  third 
and  fourth  laps  of  the  final  their 
scotching  pace  and  had  drained 
the  kick  out  of  Ovett,  it  was  now 
Scott  and  then  Abascal  who  on  the 
second  and  third  laps  extended 
everyone  but  Coe.  Coming  into 
the  straight  towards  the  bell, 
Abascal  and  Coe  had  gone  past 
Scott,  and  Cram,  Ovett  and 
Spivey  were  following:  Scott  had 
shot  his  bolt.  At  the  bell,  Abascal 
(2:39)  had  two  yards  on  Coe. 
(2:39.3k  who  was  a  further  two 
and  a  half  yards  ahead  of  Cram: 
Ovett  was  fourth  and  Scon  was 
disappearing  behind  Spivey. 

Sadly.  Ovett’s  fortitude  would 
end  mid-way  round  the  next  bend. 
In  his  present  condition,  the  pace 
was  far  beyond  him  and  his  chest 
pains  were  returning.  Away  went 
the  rest  towards  the  crescendo  of 
the  race,  though  now  there  were 
only  three  in  the  fight  for  the 


Within  seconds  of  victory,1 
Coe  s  mood  transformed  from- 
pleasure  to  a  picture  almost  of 
anger.  Turning  towards  the  Press 
and  television  ranks  on  his  right, 
he  looked  up  and  with  a  scowl 
shouted  out  almost  involuntarily: 
“Who  says  I'm  tinishedT  ll  was  a 
long  and  lingering  gesture.  It  was 
triumph  over  criticism  as  much  as 
triumph  over  adversity.  Yet  was  it 
also  the  inner  reaction,  bubbling 
once  more  lo  the  surface,  of  the 
schoolboy  of  long  ago  who  could 
not  accept  it  when  he  was  bowled 
out  at  cricket,  who  got  nervous 
eczema  in  the  tension  of  his  !I- 
plus  examinations,  who  had  now 
proved  to  the  whole  worid  that  he 
was  not  the  failure  some  had  said 
him  to  be?  The  contemplation  of 
success  or  failure  can  be  equally . 
motivating. 

As  Coe  dissojved  from  his  half- 
minute  of  specific  aggression  and 
ran  off  on  his  lap  of  honour, 
collecting  a  Union  Jack  on  the 
way,  his  euphoria  obscured  from 
him  the  sight  of  Ovett  still  sitting- 
on  the  ground,  his  arms  and 
lingers  bent  in  discomfort  around 
nis  knees,  his  eyes  glazed,  while 
anxious  medics  wiped  his  brow 
and  gently  eased  hint  on  to  a 
stretcher.  With  feeling,  Coe  said 

eltCn  ij?  sony  f°r  Steve,  and 
“ny  l  didn’t  notice  him  there. « 
•.i?S  m  h*m  lo  step  out  again 
SOO^  ^  had  trough  fo  the 

regrcifiji  ai  ^ 
of  T,l0uadd  dlc  mosl  Prized  title 
Jljjii*®  *}'.*  collection,  it  did  not 

dKi?nii5rin- uPayinS  the  most 
“iwed  tnbutes  to  the  winner. 

cftUid?i,: tfied'  f.eni°yed  the  race.  I 

s"bd4lbT,Ldn^aaythingelS& 
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OLYMPICS  REPORT 


Britain  are  run  ragged  by 
superior  Dutch  forwards 


From  Sydney  Frisian 


Great  Britain _ _ 

. 1 

Netherlands - 

- .5 

Great  Britain 
could’  find  no 
refuge  from 
persistent  at¬ 
tack  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the 
Olympic  women's  tour¬ 
nament,  and  were  comprehen¬ 
sively  beaten  by  The  Neth¬ 
erlands  yesterday. 

Hie  match  served  only  to 
underline  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Dutch  and  the  three 
other  teams  in  the  group  — 
Britain,  Argentina  and  the 
United  States,  each  having 
done  little  so  far  to  quicken 
the  pulse. 

It  is  a  consoling  thought  for 
Britain,  nevertheless,  that  they 
have  a  good  chance  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  semi-finals,  their 
drooping  spirits  having  been 
revived  at  the  end  of  the  day 
by  the  unexpected  2-1  defeat 
of  the  United  States  by  Argen¬ 
tina.  Assuming  that  the  Dutch 
beat  Argentina  tomorrow,  all 
Britain  will  need  is  a  draw 


Among  yesterday's  few  de¬ 
lights  was  the  performance  of 
the  Sooth  Korean  women,  who 
outran  Canada  to  win  3-1 
(Sydney  Frisian  writes).  The 
Koreans  are  the  babes  of  the 
tournament  and,  nnlilrg  other 
countries  who  have  dong  to 
the  Games  through  the  years 
by  tradition,  they  lure  learned 
from  the  textbook. 

Goals  by  the  resourceful 
Soon-Ja  Park  gave  them  a  2-0 
lead,  which  was  reduced  by 


Johnson  from  a  short  corner. 
A  minute  before  the  end,  Hyo- 
San  Seo  scored  the  third  goal, 
an  individual  effort. 

Australia  were  kept  waiting 
until  a  minute  before  fuD-time 
for  their  1-0  victory  over  West 
Germany,  Bowman  scoring  a 
well-taken  goaL  The  Koreans 
meet  Australia  tomorrow  and, 
regardless  of  the  result;  have 
already  qualified  for  the  semi¬ 
finals. 


with  the  United  Slates  to  go 
through. 

Britain's  approach  in  yes¬ 
terday's  match  lacked  a  plan 
and.  for  the  most  pan,  a  sense 
of  direction.  The  defence,  in 
which  Dixon  played  her  heart 
oat,  gave  away  nine  short 
comers  and  their  own  drill  in 
this  department,  like  the  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  stands,  lacked 
variation. 

When  the  British  team 
played  the  Dutch  in  Amster¬ 
dam  a  month  ago  the  result 
was  a  creditable  3-3  draw.  The 
Dutch  learned  from  their  mis¬ 
takes  and  changed  their  tac¬ 
tics,  deploying  a  deep-lying 


centre-half  whose  long  hits 
provided  the  inducement  for 
running  into  the  open  spaces. 

In  attempting  to  suppress 
the  Dutch  sprinters  the  British 
defence  made  costly  errors, 
often  playing  an  opponent's 
stick  to  concede  short  corners. 
Into  this  happy  situation 
stepped  Lejeune,  her  powerful 
and  exquisitely-timed  shots 
enabling  her  to  convert  three 
of  these  awards  in  the  sixth, 
twentieth  and  31st  minutes. 

In  one  moment  of  anguish 
in  the  34th  minute  the  Dutch 
left  back,  van  Manen,  ob¬ 
structed  Brown  at  the  point  of 
scoring  to  concede  a  penalty 


stroke  and  Dixon  converted, 
although  the  ball  rolled  in  off 
the  stick  of  the  Dutch  goal¬ 
keeper. 

If  there  had  been  hope  of  a 
British  revival  it  did  not 
materialize  and  the  Dutch  had 
an  opportunity  to  consolidate, 
Lejeune  converting  a  penalty 
stroke  for  the  fourth  goaL 

Britain  substituted  Fraser  for 
Brewer  and  later,  Sixsmilh 
came  in  for  Parker. 

Although  these  changes  did 
make  the  attack  look  more 
lively,  the  Dutch  never  re¬ 
leased  the  hold  they  had  taken 
on  the  match.  Dixon  herself 
was  replaced  by  Atkins  and 
four  minutes  before  the  end,  a 
slip  in  the  defence  let  in  von 
Weiler  to  score  an  easy  goal.  A 
few  good  saves  by  Cook 
prevented  the  Dutch  from 
building  a  bigger  total. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  J  Cook:  M  McLeod,  V 
McBride,  0  Hamttjr  leapt}.  V  Dteon  (sub:  G 
Atkins),  C  Brewer.  A  Ramsay,  K  Brawn.  M 
Neva,  K  Parker  (sub:  J  SixsmrtfiJ.  G  Browfl 
(Wbc  w  Fraser). 

THE  NETHERLANDS:  B  <fe  Beus;  L 
Lejeune.  A  Nteuwentwfcen.  H  van  der 
Ben,  A  van  Manen.  C  Beninaa.  L 
Wltanse.  N  Hotsboer  (sub:  M  van  Doom), 
M  Boltius  (ceptL  t  Wwff.  S  von  Wetier. 
Umpires:  C  Assrtntsn  (Bel)  and  S 
Hernandez  (Sp). 


Losing  one’s  heart  in  midfield 


From  Simon  Barnes 

Please  note  that  I  always  try  to 
avoid  sexism  when  I  write.  I 
enjoy  women's  sport,  and  cheer 
mightily  at  its  every  step  for¬ 
ward.  1  applaud  athleticism, 
effort  and  skill  wherever  I  fi  «d 
it  I  am  willing  to  share  the  joys 
of  anything  that  sport  can  offer. 

Be  aware  that  when  I  pontifi¬ 
cate  about  sport,  I  prefer  die 
non-sexist  term  “athlete’'  to 
“sportsman".  I  occasionally 
twist  my  prose  Kke  a  pretzel  to 
avoid  geaefalizmg  with  “’him" 
and  “tus".  I  believe  that  female 
athletes  should  be  judged  on 
their  performance,  not  on  their 
looks,  oar  their  marketability, 
nor  then  synthetic  charm  before 
the  cameras. 

Sympathize,  then,  if  yon 
please,  with  my  problem.  I  have 
just  been  to  watch  a  women's 
hockey  match.  Great  Britain 
again**  the  Netherlands,  and  I 
feel  like  givrag  up.  There  is 
simply  no  way  I  can  write  abort 
the  right  midfielder  in  a  sane, 
sober,  sensible  and  non-sexist 
r.  One’s  male  nature  wfO  ort. 

;  the  safest  policy  is  uot  to 


f  'S:  * 


Ramsay:  not  to  be  ignored 

mention  Alison  Ramsay  at  alL 
“Women's  hockey  has 
changed,"  she  said  after  the 


way.  Oi 
I  think) 


“The  game  is  so  fast  bow 
that  we  play  all  oar  games  on 
artificial  turf.  The  tradjtioaal 
type  of  hockey  player  —  you 
know,  enormous,  burly  —  just 
doesn’t  exist  any  more.  We're 
uot  like  the  oM  type  of  hockey 
player  at  alL  We  are  athletes. 
You  need  a  slim,  fight  build  to 
play  hockey  these  days." 

They  are  light  on  their  feet. 


swift  across  the  groand,  and  as 
dashing  a  bunch  of  athletes  you 
could  wish  to  meet.  Hockey  is  a 
game  of  ferorioos  sprinting,  and 
lithe,  fid  I- blooded  action.  The 
only  bniy  types  in  right  are  the 
goalkeepers,  and  that  is  only 
because  they  are  a  million  layers 
deep  in  protective  equipment. 

The  baD  is  as  hard  as  a  lump 
of  concrete,  and  the  players  can 
give  it  the  most  fearful  wallop. 
Short  corners  in  the  men's  game 
have  been  timed  at  85  hlpJl;  in 
the  women's  game,  they  make  60 
m.pJu  —  plenty  Cost  enough. 

“I've  never  felt  frightened  in 
goal,"  said  Wendy  Banks,  Brit¬ 
ain's  reserve  goalkeeper.  “All 
yon  need  to  keep  goal  is  a  lot  of 
comage,  lightening  reflexes,  and 
more  intelligence  Hub  anyone 
else  in  the  team."  Don't  sell 
yourself  Short,  RanlrmV. 

Ignoring,  so  Ear  as  possible, 
the  quality  of  play  ia  the  right 
midfield,  my  heart,  or  at  least 
my  very  best  sympathies,  went 
out,  to  the  No.  1  goalie,  Julie 
Cook.  The  Netherlands  won  5-1 
against  her.  Lay  this  defeat  at 


the  door  of  the  fearsome  Lisanoe 
Lejeune,  a  slim,  whipbtsh- 
wristed  lady  who  could  blast  a 
ball  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
with  her  60  m.pJL  backboard- 
busters. 

She  scored  fan*  times,  all  from 
set-pieces,  and  you  could  not 
fault  the  goalie  oa  a  single  ooe  of 
them.  The  Dutch  —  world, 
European  and  Olympic  cham¬ 
pions  —  are  favourites  for  grid, 
and  yon  would  have  to  be  a 
madwoman,  or  a  wild  romantic, 
to  bet  against  them. 

The  Brits  play  die  United 
States  tomorrow,  needing  to  win 
to  be  sure  of  moving  into  the 
seutMiuals  and  hsving  a  go  for  a 
medal.  The  Brits  have  won  three 
of  their  last  four  games  against 
the  Americans.  “They’re  bigger, 
and  they  play  very  phsykally," 
said  the  right-midfielder.  'But 
we  have  the  edge  on  speed." 

Any  remarks  1  make  abort 
East  ladies  would  be  sexist  and  in 
dreadful  taste.  Let  me  just  say 
that  I  hope  this  British  team  of 
splendid,  dashing  athletes  goes 
flat  out  and  does  the  business 
tomorrow. 
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Silver  swine  Britain's  Nick  Gillingham  on  the  way  to  second  place  in  the  200  metres  breaststroke  final  yesterday 


TABLE  TENNIS 

Britons  make 
clean  sweep 
in  first  round 

Britain's  men 
made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  start  in 
the  first  series  of 
singles  matches 
at  the  sport’s  of¬ 
ficial  Olympic 
debut  yesterday. 

Desmond  Douglas,  Carl 
Prean  and  Alan  Cooke  an  won 
convincingly  in  their  respective 
groups.  Douglas,  aged  33,  who 
has  been  playing  at  the  highest 
level  for  a  dozen  years,  over¬ 
whelmed  his  Egyptian  oppo¬ 
nent,  Abddhalim,  21-1 1, 21-16, 
21-7  in  just  20  minutes  in  group 
F 

Prean,  aged  21,  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  beat  Joe  Gideon,  of 
Canada,  20-22. 21-1 3. 21-1 8, 21- 
13  in  group  G,  and  Chester¬ 
field's  Cooke,  aged  22,  easily 
defeated  Jean-Mkhd  Saivc,  of 
Belgium,  21-1 1,  21-16.  21-12  in 
group  A. 


TENNIS 


Corner  so  close  to  an  upset 


If  medals  were 
|  |  awarded  for 

/Ad  hours  spent  on 
court,  Britain's 
1  I  tennis  players 

^  ■  I  would  already 

.  -*  be  in  the  run¬ 
nings  -Following  marathon 
efforts  by  Jeremy  Bales  and 
Andrew  Castle,  Sara  Goroer 
battled  for  almost  three  hours 
under  a  hot  sun  against  the 
eleventh  seed,  Larissa 

Savchenko,  and  was  a  little 

unfortunate  to  be  beaten  6-7, 7- 

6,8-6. 

One  could  interpret  the  result 
as  another  case  of  a  British 
player  failing  to  open  the  throt¬ 
tle  and  produce  that  extra  burst 
of  power  needed  to  reap  the  final 
reward  when  all  the  hard  work 
had  been  done.  But  in  this  case  I 
think  that  would  be  a  little 
unfiiir  to  Gomer. 

Having  taken  advantage  of  a 


From  Richard  Evans 

rash  of  Soviet  errors  in  the  first 
set,  the  tall  Devonian  fought 
back  gamely  from  2-4  down  in 
the  third  and  when  games 
reached  five-all  it  became  a 
question  of  one  player  cracking 
mentally  or  the  other  coming  up 
with  match-winning  shots. 

Savchenko  did  the  latter,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  talent  that  had 
GabrieUaSabatmi  in  all  kinds  of 
trouble  at  the  United  Slates 
Open.  A  cross-court  backhand 
winner  and  a  glorious  backhand 
pass  up  the  line  sealed  Comer’s 
mte.  Considering  Savchenko  is 
ranked  seventeenth  in  the  work) 
—  32  places  above  the  British 
player  —  it  was  not  a  bad  effort 
and  although  she  might  have 
imposed  herself  more  at  the  net, 
at  least  Gomcr  was  rewarded 
with  a  smile  of  commiseration 
from  Daley  Thompson,  who 
had  stood  at  the  side  of  the  court 
throughout  the  match. 


This  support,  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  the 
British  Olympic  team,  was  a 
welcome  sight  and  one  only 
wishes  Britain's  tennis  players 
could  be  blessed  with  a  quarter 
of  the  cocky  optimism  that  is  so 
much  a  part  of  Thompson's 
winning  personality. 

Before  the  day  was  out  there 
was  another  British  defeat  — 
Bates  and  Castle  going  down  to 
the  talented  Yugoslav  Davis 
Cup  players,  Slobodan 
Zivojinovic  and  Goran 
Ivanisevic,  7-5,  2-6. 6-3,  7-6. 

Steffi  Graf  made  her  Olympic 
debut  on  the  stadium  court  but 
it  was  no  pushover.  Leila 
Meshki,  a  raven-haired  Geor¬ 
gian  from  Tblisr,  proved  very 
steady  in  the  back  court  and 
made  the  world  No.  I  work 
hard  in  the  first  set  before  going 
down  7-S,  6-1. 


CYCUNG 

Gould  and 
Baker  to 
re-locate 

By  Peter  Bryan 

Tim  Gould  and  David  Baker, 
two  of  the  country’s  most 
prolific  cyclo-cross  winners,  are 
turning  professional  and  will  be 
based  in  Germany  for  the  next 
three  months  in  an  attempt  to 
take  some  of  the  rich  pickings 
from  continental  events. 

In  what  could  be  his  Iasi  event 
as  an  amateur,  Gould  tomorrow 
goes  for  his  fifth  victory  in 
Britain's  first  major  event  of  the 
new  season,  the  Three  Peaks 
race. 

“It's  36  miles  of  agony  with 
the  elements  being  as  much  a 
competitor  as  other  riders," 
Gould  said  yesterday.  Three 
climbs,  Ingleborough  (723  me¬ 
tres),  Pen-y-Ghent  (694  metres) 
and  Whemside  (736  metres) 
give  the  event  its  name. 

Because  of  the  danger  of 
sudden  fog,  all  competitors  are 
obliged  to  cany  a  survival  kit, 
including  a  whistle.  Gould  has 
made  a  speciality  of  Lbe  event 
and  wins  by  minutes  rather  than 
seconds. 

Of  the  180  riders  expected 
tomorrow,  he  believes  that  his 
younger  brother  Julian  —  elev¬ 
enth  last  year  in  bis  first  attempt 
—  has  a  chance  of  improving, 
perhaps  getting  into  the  top 
three.  a  „  , 

When  Gould  and  Baker  start 
their  pro  career  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  they  wifl  encounter  the 
national  champion,  Steve 
Douce,  who  commutes  between 
his  Surrey  home  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent  weekly  throughout  the 
winter. 


IN  BRIEF 


Werbeniuk  is 
disqualified 

(ill  Werbeniuk  was  disqualified 
rom  the  Canadian  Masters 
nooker  championship  in  Black- 
ool  yesterday  for  taking  Beta- 
lockers.  the  proscribed  drug. 
The  Canadian  admitted  tak- 
ie  the  drug  after  beating  John 
tunning  on  Thursday.  Dunning 
■as  reinstated.  The  Canadian 
as  also  been  banned  from  the 
ualifying  rounds  of  the  Euro- 
-an  Open  and  British  Open. 

jes  Spence 

es  Spence,  the  former  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  Welsh  Rugby  Foot- 
all  Union,  died  yesterday  aged 

1  He  played  for  and  captained 

&niiff  during  the.  1920s;  then 
laired  the  dub  in  1956  and 
976-77,  their  centenary  season. 

Courting  a  reverse 

he  New  Zealand  yacht  syn- 
icate  which  lost  the  America  s 
up  to  San  Diego  this  month  is 
ureatening  court  action  uj  a 
w  weeks  to  argue  that  the 
mericans;  use  of  a 

»ainsi  their  monohuU  was  con- 
gy  to  the  Deed  of  Gift 
jverning  ^  event. 

/lets  take  title 

-w  York  Met®  defeated 

SLfciphiaJ-lonThui^yw 

m  the  National  League  eastern 

vision  baseball 


CRICKET 


Pakistani  prayers 
answered  by  Ijaz 


From  Richard  Streeton 
Faisalabad 

Ijaz  Ahmed  scored  an  imposing 
maiden  hundred  to  rescue  Paki¬ 
stan  when  the  second  Test 
match  against  Australia  began 
here  yesterday  and  finally  con¬ 
firmed  his  undoubted  gifts. 
Pakistan  lost  four  wickets  in  a 
disastrous  opening  50  minutes 
before  Ijaz  tamed  the  bowlers 
and  took  them  to  244  for  five  by 
the  dose. 

Ijaz  dominated  three-figure 
stands  with  Javed  Mian  dad  and 
Saleetn  Yousuf  and  finished  122 
not  out  after  a  chanceless  in¬ 
nings.  He  hammered  Sleep  out 
of  the  attack  with  two  sixes  in 
the.  leg  spinner’s  first  two  overs, 
also  hit  17  fours  and  so  far  has 
baited  four-aod-three-quaner 
bouts. 

Dodernaide,  the  sturdy  fast 
bowler,  was  mainly  responsible 
for  Australia's  marvellous  start 
when  he  took  three  for  23  in  1 1 
overs  during  a  sustained  and 
accurate  spelL  Reid,  the  left-arm 
bowler,  also  took  a  wicket  but 
the  Australian  attack  struggled 
once  some  early  moisture  had 
gone  from  the  pitch. 

Ijaz,  aged  20,  began  bis  first- 
class  career  at  15  and  the  first 
hundred  he  scored  was  a  double. 
Before  this  series  his  10  previous 
Test  matches  had  been  played  in 
India,  England  and  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  at  home,  but  fifties  at 
Leeds  and  the  Oval  in  1987  were 
his  only  significant  scores. 
Imran  Khan,  his  captain  at  that 
time,  has  always  been  convinced 
of  his  talent  and  it  was  a  pity  his 
mentor  did  not  see  his  protege 
justify  his  faith. 

The  sixes  against  Sleep  saw 
the  ball  effortlessly  lifted  a  vast 
distance  over  mid-wicket  and 
left  Border  feeling  he  could  not 
risk  the  leg-spinner  later.  The 
chief  splendour  in  (jaz’s  batting, 
however,  were  his  drives  past 
mid-off  and  mid-on.  He  stood 
fully  upright  and  from  a  high 
backlift  punished  the  ball  with  a 
fierceness  which  invoked  mem¬ 
ories  of  Dexter  at  the  same  age. 

The  Australians  must  have 
felt  they  had  compensated  for 
losing  the  toss  a  second  time 
when  Pakistan  slumped  to  25 
for  four  in  10  overs.  Ramiz  Raja 
was  leg-before  to  Dodemaide’s 
second  ball  and  Shaaib 
Mohammad  was  bowled  off  his 
pads  in  the  eighth  over,  not 


PAKISTAN:  Flret  Innings 

Mudassar  Nazar  cMaratib  Retd - _ 9 

Ramooz  Raja  tow  b  Dodernaide  — — _  0 
Shoalb  Mohammad  b  PoriarnaMe —  n 

‘Javed  XBandad  c  Boon  b  May - 43 

Salim  Malik  b  Dodemnide - 0 

Ijaz  Ahmed  not  out - 122 

-fSsteem  Yousuf  notout - 52 

Extrss(b2.b2.nb3) - 7 


Total  (5  wHtS) . 


244 


Abdui  Qatfcr.  Tauseaf  Ahmed.  Iqbal  QasJni 

and  Salesm  Jatter  to  bau 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-4,2-20.3-24.4-25. 

5-144. 

BOWLING;  Raid  194-57-1;  Dodernaide 
24-3-65-3,  Waugh  11-336-0:  Sleep  4-1- 
Z3 -ft  May  10-348-1;  BomrS-l-li-O. 
AUSTRALIA:  DC  Boon. GR  Marsh. DM 
Jones,  G  M  Wood.  ’A  R  Border,  S  R 
Waugh.T B A  May.  P  R  Steep,  p  A  Healy. 
B  A  Reid.  A I C  Dodernaide. 

Umpires:  Mahboob  Shah  and  Tariq  Ata. 

offering  a  stroke.  Mudassar 
Nazar,  playing  his  73rd  Test, 
had  just  become  the  third 
Pakistani  after  Miandad  and 
Zabeer  Abbas  to  reach  4,000 
runs,  when  he  edged  a  catch 
against  Reid  to  gully. 

Dodernaide  took  his  third 
wicket  when  Salim  Malik  aimed 
a  loose  drive  and  be  went  on  to 
subdue  Miandad  utterly  as  he 
maintained  his  control.  Ijaz, 
however,  declined  to  be  held 
down  and  reached  SI  out  of  64 
in  21  overs.  In  the  afternoon 
Miandad  became  more  assertive 
and  the  fifth-wicket  pair  had  put 
on  119  when  the  Pakistan 
captain  turned  a  low  catch  to 
short  leg  against  May,  the  off- 
spinner. 

Yousuf  invariably  makes  runs 
when  Pakistan  need  them,  as 
they  .did.  having  opted  for 
Saleem  Jaffer’s  left-arm  pace, 
rather  than  an  extra  batsman. 
He  looked  uncertain  initially 
but  the  middle  of  the  bat  was 
gradually  found  and  a  pulled  six 
against  May  was  a  superb 
stroke. 

Ijaz's  first  unintended  shot 
was  an  edged  four  against  Reid 
through  the  slips  shortly  before 
tea,  when  he  was  90  not  out. 
Afterwards  a  single  into  the 
covers  against  May  look  Ijaz  to 
his  hundred,  made  from  166 
balls. 

As  the  muezzins  at  the  nearby 
mosques  began  their  calls  to  the 
faithful  for  evening  prayers, 
Australia  took  the  new  ball  and 
Yousuf  was  dropped  from  a 
hard  chance  to  Waugh's  left- 
hand  at  second  slip  off 
Dodernaide.  Otherwise  the  bats¬ 
man  progressed  'without  prob¬ 
lems  and  have  so  far  added  1 00 
in  two-and-a-quarter  hours. 


SHINTY 


Kingussie  defend  Cup 


The  first  of  this  season’s  major 
trophy  competitions,  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  MacTavish  Cup. 
acts  under  way  in  the  north 
today  with  the  holders, 
Kingussie,  ^  P|a,y*j?8 
Glenurq“hart  at  Tre  0,211  f0r 
the  second  time  in  three  weeks 
(a  Special  Correspondent 
writes). 

Although  Glenurquhart  gave 
a  sparkling  performance  when 
the  two  sides  met  in  the  final  of 
the  Glenraorangie  Camanachd 
Trophy  in  June,  they  railed  to 
make  any  impression  when  they 
met  in  the  Marine  Harvest 


League  match  a  fortnight  ago, 
losing  7-1. 

Newtonmore,  who  for  so  long 
dominated  the  sport,  cannot 
travel  to  Skye  with  any  con¬ 
fidence  of  victory  after  their 
surprise  4-1  defeat  by  lowely 
Beauty  a  week  ago. 

The  Portree  side  are  one  of  the 
most  difficult  teams  to  over¬ 
come  at  home  and  the  best 
which  Newtonmore  can  hope 
for  here  is  to  force  a  replay. 

The  most  interesting  tie  will 
be  at  Strath  peffer.  where  newly- 
promoted  Ca berfeidh  meet  their 
near  neighbours,  LovaL 


RUGBY  UNION 


Wallabies’  downfall  plotted 


By  David  Hands,  Rngby  Correspondent 


The  minds  of  national  and 
divisional  coaches  and  selectors 
will  be  concentrated  this  week¬ 
end  upon  the  Australian  touring 
party-  They  meet,  with  members 
of  the  Rugby  Football  Union's 
technical  staff,  at  Crick,  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of 
defeating  the  Wallabies,  who 
arrive  in  this  country  on  Octo¬ 
ber  10. 

Within  the  last  five  years 
there  have  been  attempts  to 
Impose  an  overall  strategy  on 
the  divisions  against  louring 
sides  without  making  allowance 
.for  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  respective  areas.  While 
the  objective  of  tomorrow’s 
discussions  is  “How  do  we  play 
against  the  Australians",  the 
intention  is  an  exchange  of 
information  which  will  help  the 
four  divisions  emerge  with  a 
winning  answer  —  the  concom¬ 
itant  being  that  divisional  suc¬ 
cess  should  help  create  a 
winning  national  XV. 

The  North  and  Midlands 
having  already  played  their 
warra-up  games,  it  is  the  turn 
next  week  of  the  South-West 
and  London.  The  South  and 
Sooth-West  play  Leinster  (vis¬ 
itors  today  to  Llanelli)  at  Bath 
on  Monday  while  London  go  to 
Cork  next  Saturday  to  meet 
Monster;  curiously  enough  the 
main  component  parts  of  both 


those  divisfonal  teams  come 
into  conflict  in  the  Courage 
Clubs  Championship  today. 

Bath  entertain  —  if  that  is  the 
appropriate  word  —  Gloucester, 
both  dubs  having  made  a 
markedly  successful  start  to  the 
season;  at  Sudbury,  Wasps  meet 
Harleqttins.  both  having  lost 
their  opening  league  fixtures  of 
the  season  a  fortnight  ago  and 
each  remaining  keen  to  claim 
the  honorary  title  of  the  capital’s 
leading  club. 

The  divisional  selectors  con¬ 
cerned  will  remain  a-twitch 
until  they  have  received  casu¬ 
alty  reports  from  both  games 
but,  talking  of  honorary  posit¬ 
ions,  spare  a  thought  for  Rosslyn 
Park  today.  They  travel  to 
Moseley  saddened  by  the  death 
last  weekend  of  Jeremy  Saywell, 
whose  zest  for  the  game  never 
publicly  slackened,  inhibited 
though  be  was  throughout  his 
life  by  being  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

Some  time  statistician  and 
press  officer  for  the  Park. 
SaywelL  whose  private  funeral  is 
on  Wednesday,  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  and  friendship  of  players 
and  supporters  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Roehampton  and,  in¬ 
deed,  London.  His  enthusiasm 
is  worth  remembering  at  a  time 


when  the  commercial  side  of  the 
game  seems  uppermost. 

There  will  be  mixed  feelings 
for  Geoffrey  Dear  at  the  Red¬ 
dings:  he  is  Chief  Constable  for 
the  West  Midlands  and  a  vice- 
president  of  Moseley  but  his 
son,  Simon,  appears  in  Phric's 
second  row.  Park  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  first  division  this 
season,  along  with  Liverpool  St 
Helens,  whose  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  since  their  merger  will 
receive  its  most  searching 
examination  today. 

Leicester,  the  league  cham¬ 
pions,  travel  to  St  Helens  and 
can  perform  the  valuable  service 
for  the  divisional  and  national 
selectors  by  putting  Morris, 
Liverpool’s  scitun  half  under  as 
much  pressure  as  possible.  If  he 
is  as  good  as  he  looked  for  the 
North  at  Gateshead  last  Sunday, 
then  a  place  in  England’s  B  side 
against  Australia  next  month 
may  not  be  beyond  him. 

Youngs.  Leicester’s  scrum 
half  and  capped  six  times  in 
1983-84,  and  a  back  row  of 
Wells,  Richards  and  Thomley 
will  be  the  invigilators  for 
Morris,  though  it  must  be  said 
that  the  24-year-old  Warrington 
production  controller  came 
through  with  flying  colours  in 
his  first  league  outing,  against 
Waterloo  —  and  his  opponents 
that  day  admitted  as  much. 


Kelso  not  the  force  of  last  season 


The  Scottish  National  League, 
again  sponsored  by  McEwan's, 
enters  its  sixteenth  official  sea¬ 
son  today  with  97  dubs  in¬ 
volved  throughout  the  seven 
divisions  and  with  a  question 
mark  about  Kelso's  ability  to 
retain  the  title  of  champions. 

Last  season  they  broke  the 
Hawick  domination  of  the  com¬ 
petition,  but  since  then  Taft, 
their  centre,  and  Edwards,  the 
flanker,  have  gone  and,  to  add  to 
their  problems,  neither  Baird 
nor  Wright  are  fit. 

Their  recent  form  guide 
shows  defeats  by  Boroughmuir, 
Melrose  and  Jed-Forest  whereas 
Heriots,  tomorrow’s  opponents 
at  Go! denacre,  have  fared  better 
in  their  warm-up  games,  having 


By  Alan  Lorimer 

drawn  with  London  Scottish 
and  beaten  Lansdowne,  in  a 
high-scoring  match  last 
weekend. 

Last  season,  confident  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  champ¬ 
ionship  was  secure,  Kelso  ran  up 
a  record  points  victory  over  the 
Edinburgh  side.  Today  that 
heady  win  will  be  just  a  faded 
memory  for  Kelso,  whose 
formation  has  less  of  a  title- 
winning  look  about  it. 

That  said,  however,  Kelso 
enter  today's  fray  battle-hard¬ 
ened  by  four  Border  League  ties 
and  the  mental  toughness  ac¬ 
quired  might  just  be  a  deciding 
fketor.  in  a  game  where  Heriots 
will  almost  certainly  want  to 
employ  their  fast  back  division. 


TODAY’S  TEAM  NEWS 


First  division 

L'pool  St  H  v  Leicester 
Hamer  (centre)  makes  Ms  debut 
for  Liverpool  and  the  pack  indudes 
Robbins  (prop)  and  Cusarri 
(lock).  Leicester  lose  Evans  with  a 
idon 

I  (wing)  and 


ngt  .  . _ 

Wrts  (tanker)  return. 

Moseley  v  Rosslyn  Park 

Pullinger  makes  his  league 
debut  at  lock  after  joining  Moseley 
from  Walsall  and  Green  is 
preferred  at  hooker.  Perk  give 
debuts  to  Hunter  (whig)  and 
Wiles  (centre)  and  McCauley  (prop) 
makes  his  first  senior 
appearance  of  the  season. 
Nottingham  v  Bristol 
Nottingham  bring  in  Wright  and 
Hodgkin  son  at  half  back  and 
restore  Rees  and  Parsonage  to 
me  back  row  while  Johnson  (prop) 
has  recovered  from  injury. 

Orrell  v  Waterloo 
Langford  returns  at  fun  back  for 
Orrefl  but  Hestop,  their  recent 


recruit  from  Waterloo,  must 
wait  out  his  qualifying  period, 

Second  division 
Blackheath  v  Gosforth 
Holcombe  returns  at  scrum  half 
and  Blackheath  field  Annous 
(flanker)  and  Jones  (centre). 

Byrne  plays  his  first  game  of  the 
season  in  Gosforth's  beck  row. 
with  Chandler  at  full  back,  Clarke, 
standoff,  and  EWotL  wing. 
Coventry  v  Sale 
Savage  (scrum  half)  and  Hyde 
(lock)  continue  in  the  absence  of 

Coventry's  experienced 

Thomas  and  GuiBver.  Whrtcombe 
returns  to  prop  for  Sale  and 
Bentley  to  the  centre,  Stansfieid 
moving  out  to  the  wing. 

Northampton  v  Hdingley 

Pearce  and  Bkington,  captain 
and  vice-captain  respectively,  are 
avaiabie  tor  Northampton. 
Headingley  are  without  their  first- 
chotoa  iocks,  Barrett  and 
Arundel  joining  forces  in  the 
second  row,  white  Appteaon 
comes  in  at  centre. 


kicking 

Ker,  the  stand-off  half,  will  be 
importanL 

Hawick,  champions  on  10 
occasions,  free  newly-promoted 
Jed-Forest  in  a  match  which  is 
also  a  Border  League  fixture. 
Hawick,  without  the  driving 
play  of  the  injured  Sean 
McGaugbey,  and  with  a  rather 
ordinary  threequarter  line, 
could  be  vulnerable  against  a 
Jed  side  which,  far  from  being 
satisfied  to  ding  on  to  first 
division  status,  look  uxxl 
enough  to  finish  in  the  top  live. 

Their  young  backs,  with  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Shiei  already  in 
impressive  form,  have  shown 
how  well  they  can  run  the  ball 

Italians  keep 
pack  intact 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  anyone 
who  was  at  Raven  hill  on 
Wednesday  night  that  the  Italy 
under-21  pack  which  outgunned 
the  Combined  Irish  Provinces 
forwards  remains  intact  for  the 
under-21  international  against 
Ireland  at  Lansdowne  Road  this 
afternoon  (George  Ace  writes). 

The  half-back  pairing  of 
Casellato,  at  scrum  half,  and 
Garanci  —  which  scored  18  of 
the  Italians'  points  in  their  22-3 
win  —  is  retained  and  there  are 
only  two  changes,  one  po¬ 
sitional,  from  Wednesday’s 
team. 

There  is  one  late  change  in  the 
Ireland  team  with  Carrol  on  the 
right  wing  for  Geoghegan. 

•  Michael  Patton,  who  cap¬ 
tained  Ulster  schools  to  Zim¬ 
babwe  earlier  this  year,  is  in  the 
Bangor  team  that  meets  Skerries 
at  Uprichan!  Park  today. 


MOTOR  RACING 


Senna  gets  back 
on  right  track 


Estoril,  Portugal  (AFP)  — 
Ayrton  Senna,  of  Bxazil,  anxious 
to  recover  his  momentum  after 
throwing  away  what  seemed  a 
certain  victory  in  Italy  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  was  fastest  in  the 
opening  official  practice  for  the 
Portuguese  Grand  Prix  to  be 
held  here  tomorrow. 


Judd,  120791.  N  Mama!  (GBj,  WMams 
Judd.  120308;  A  Nanrtm  (Wt  Benetton 
Font  131-008:  D  Warwick  (GEn,  Arrows 
Megatron  BMW.  121.24 (k  P  Marini  m. 
Mkunfl  Rant  1:21.298;  A  do  Cauns  (iff 
Rial  Ford.  121288:  E  Cheemr  (US). 
Aitows  Megatron  BMW.  121.519;  P 
Strew  (Ft).  AGS  Ford.  1*1.644;  M 
Aftorato  (tt).  Ferrari.  121.647;  Y  Daknas 
(Fr).  Lanousse/Calmflia.  1:21-855:  PADkX 
(Ft),  Larrouase/Caknete,  121409;  L  Bb- 
raz-Saia  (SpL  Minardi  Ford.  121908;  A 
- - BMS  DeJIara  Ford.  122349;  S 


Cats  Jit), 


Senna,  the  leader  of  the  work! 

championship,  recorded  a  time  Nakajfciia  (Japan.  Lotus  Honda.  122486; 
of  I  min  I8.032sec  to  lead  his 

U.I  Alain  Pmri  ArnoU?  ("L  U0W.  1 -22-786.  J  Miller 


McLaren  colleague,  Alain  ProsL 
The  world  champion.  Nelson 
Piquet,  was  the  third  fastest  in 
his  Lotus,  but  was  more  than  a 
second  slower  than  Ptosl 
Gerhard  Berger,  of  Austria, 
who  won  the  Italian  Grand' Prix 
after  Senna  collided  with  a 
bactanariter  with  only  two  laps 
remaining,  was  fifth  fostesL 
Senna  is  seeking  his  eighth 
win  of  the  season  here,  which 
would  be  a  new  Formula  One 
record. 

The  practice  session  was 
stopped  for  30  minutes  when  ever.  With  only  three  races  left, 
Luts  Perez-Sala,  of  Spain,  went  he  needs  one  more  third  place  to 
off  the  track  in  his  Mindardi  car. 

PRACTICE  TIMESSASeona  jBr^McLaran 


Uniat 

Fort.  128.797;  N  LarM  ( 

.  122.883:  J  BaSey  <GB).  Tyrrafc 
Ford,  122.940;  G  Tarqum  fltl  Cotart 
Fort.  123.057;  S  Modena  (W.  EuroBnin 
Ford.  120075:  B  ScUnefer  (WG). 
ZakspeeA  123383:  P  Gribaani  (ty. 
Zakspesd.  124.127. 

•  Martin  Donnelly,  of  Ulster, 
will  continue  his  late  challenge 
in  the  European  F3000  champ¬ 
ionship  at  the  Le  Mans  track  in 
France  this  weekend,  in  the 
ninth  race  of  the  series  (David 
Tremayne  writes). 

The  odds  favour  the  Brazilian 
driver,  Roberto  Moreno,  bow- 


Honda.  Imki  1B.032S8C  ... 

McLaren  Honda.  1:18378:  N  Piquet  l 
Lotus  Honda,  1:19l651;  R  Patiesa  (H&, 
wuams  Judd.  1:19378:  G  Baraar  (Aus¬ 
tria).  Ferrari.  120.065:1  CsprtB(m.  March 
Judd.  120390:  T  Boutssn(BrtL  Benetton 
Ford.  1207:  M  Guqefenk)  (Bid.  March 


clinch  the  crown.  Donnelly 
needs  to  win  all  three  with 
Moreno  placing  no  better  than 
fourth  more  than  once.  In  that 
eventuality,  Donnelly  would 
take  the  title,  on  the  strength  of 
his  performance  in  the 
Birmingham  Super  Prix. 


PORTUGUESE  GP 


Lap  record:  Gerhart  Berner 
1m.  19282s  -  122.737mph 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 


Hanley  agrees  to  new 
terms  with  Wigan 


By  Kefth  Macklia 


The  persuasive  tongue  of  the 
Wigan  chairman.  Maurice  Lind¬ 
say,  and  the  even  more  persua¬ 
sive  power  of  a  considerably 
enhanced  three-year  contract 
yesterday  coaxed  Ellery  Hanley 
into  resuming  his  playing  career 
with  the  club. 

Although  no  details  of  the  size 
cf  the  contract  have  been  dis¬ 
closed,  it  will  certainly,  be  be¬ 
tween  £50,000  and  £75,000  a 
season.  Hanley  will  also  be 
allowed  to  play  for  an  Australian 
dub  during  the  British  dose 

season  —  all  of  which  makes  him 
the  highest  paid  player  in  the 
world. 

Wigan  will  be  glad  their  Great 
Britain  captain  has  agreed 
terms,  since  for  two  games  they 
are  without  their  New  Zealand¬ 
ers,  who  are  World  Cup  tied, 
and  their  international  winger 
Henderson  Gill,  who  misses  the 
match  at  Brtalfard  tomorrow 


after  sustaining  concussion 
playing  for  Yorkshire  in  mid¬ 
week. 

Wigan  will  also  go  ahead  with 
their  home  game  a  week  tomor¬ 
row  against  Castleford,  and  will 
be  glad  of  Hanley's  pace  and 
power  against  the  hitherto  all- 
conquering  Yorkshire  team. 
Castleford  should  retain  their 
unbeaten  record  tomorrow  with 
a  home  game  against  Oldham, 
who  have  signed  the  centre. 
Henderson  from,  Leigh.  Wake- 
fidd  Trinity,  the  surprise  side  so 
for  with  a  100  per  cent  record 
after  being  promoted  last  sea¬ 
son,  are  at  home  to  Salford. 
Despite  Salford's  signing  of 
Hadley,  Trinity  should  retain 
their  record. 

The  champions.  Whines,  are 
unlikely  to  lose  ground  in  their 
home  game  against 
Fcrthersieae  Rovers,  who  strug¬ 
gled  to  beat  Doncaster  last  week. 
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Jack  Waterman  sets  the  scene  on  next  week’s  Highflyer  Sales  at  Newmarket 


Shop  window  for  bargain  hunters 


Game  Barford  Lady 
provides  perfect 
tonic  for  Huffer 


Dress  apart,  there 
would  seem  to  be 
only  the  most  tenu~ 
ous  link  between  the 
Knightsbridge  queues  who 
storm  the  sates  counters  every 
January,  and  the  men  and 
women  in  anoraks,  dog-tooth 
caps,  beadscarves  and 
lechnicolour  dreamcoats  who 
will  crowd  the  circular  tiers  of 
Park  Paddocks,  Newmarket, 
next  week. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Tattersalls 
Highflyer  Sales,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  annual  auction  of 
yearlings  in  Europe,  are  due  to 
begin. 

However,  there  is  a  further 
important  common  factor; 
dreams  which  are  as  multi¬ 
coloured  as  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  coats.  In 
Knightsbridge,  they  can  be 
about  half-price  dinner  ser¬ 
vices  made  of  Crown  Derby. 
At  Newmarket,  the  collective 
dream  concerns  quite  another 
form  of  Derby;  nothing  less 
than  buying  a  future  winner  of 
the  great  Epsom  classic  itself. 

Furthermore,  Park  Pad- 
docks  will  certainly  not  be 
without  those  whose  sole  pur¬ 
pose  is  hunting  a  bargain 
among  the  389  choice  lots  on 
offer. 

It  might  be  argued  that  with 
a  record  average  sale  price  of 
96,710  guineas  realized  at  last 
year’s  Highflyer  Sales,  the 
word  “bargain”  is  a  somewhat 
relative  term. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  possible,  if 
the  figure  of 780,000 guineas  is 
kept  in  firm  perspective.  This, 
topping  the  1987  sale,  was 
paid  for  the  last  yearling  to  be 
offered  for  sale  sired  by  the 
illustrious  stallion.  Mill  Reef, 
now  deceased. 

Even  this  was  nowhere  near 
the  record  top-priced 
Highflyer  ioi  in  the  heady  days 
of  1983  -  £1.55  million 
guineas. 

So.  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  Tattersalls,  Mich¬ 
ael  Watt,  demand  attention:  “I 
have  noticed  that,  in  the  past, 
a  number  of  smaller  trainers 
have  not  come  to  the 
Highflyer  Sales,  no  doubt 
because  of  the  high  prices  paid 
for  yearlings.  They  might  not 
realize  that  shrewd  judges 
have  picked  up  some  notable 
bargains.” 

He  follows  this  with  a  list  of 
lower-priced  Highflyer  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  recent  past,  and 
concludes:  “You  do  not  have 
to  be  a  millionaire  to  get  value 
for  money." 


By  Mictad  Seely,  Corresponded 


of 


Geoff  Huffer,  the  trains* 
Persian  Heights,  was  mshed toa 
Newmarket  hospital  ontnuis- 
dav  for  an  appendix  operation 

5d  iherefore'missed  senng 

Gary  Bardwdl  dnve  Barfed 
Lady  to  a  short-head  *nd 
Pat  Eddery  and 

Taylor  Woodrow  Team  Chanty 
Stakes,  the  feature  race  at  Ascot 


yesterday.  _  , 

“Geoff  got  hack  from  Ij”*™ 
on  Wednesday.  He  fHt  ifl 
teiday  and  was  operated  on  «si 
night.  He’ll  be  in  hospital  for  a 
week,"  said  Jack  Banks,  the 
assistant  trainer. 

Not  for  nothing  is  Bard  well, 
the  reigning  champion  apptcor 
tice,  known  as  the  “Angry  Adl 
He  rode  a  marvellous  rbyfomic 
finish  on  Barford  Lady,  as 
Eddery  bunched  a  determuied 
attack  on  the  runner-up,  which 
only  just  failed. 


petong  in  the  1984  Wokmgtam 
Sak£  the  tubed  st*wokl  is 1 
££2  by  Michael  Jarvis  at 
He  had  already 
been  bobdayed  when  be  came  to 
me  at  the  start  offoe  W 

said  the  trainer.  “So  1  had  him 
tubed  to  see  if  «t  wpA-j 
wU  worriedttet  thebeadwmd 
might  hinder  his  breathing,  but 
Richard  kept  him  covered  up 
for  the  first  three  fiirioags.  . 

Pfcffiy  Cottrell,  the  wife  of 
Gallant  Hope’s  traimx,  sad: 
“He  might  have  won  if  he  had 
something  w  race  with.  Aflerall, 
a  horse  doesn’t  know  that  there 
is  another  race  going  on. 
Ashtina.  our  other  runner  was 
stopped  by  foe  wind.  Ian  JcAn- 
son  said  he  was  going  well  wh^i 
he  pulled  him  out  io  challenge. 
But  the  wind  snatched  him  and 
took  him  away  like  a  toe.  . 
If  being  tubed  .  helped 
Durasingh,  wearing  Winkerslor 


r. 


Hypocritically,  Banks  said  g^Ttinie  had  a  similarly 
afterwards  “I  thought  Gary  tat  dramatic  effect  on  Dust  Devil, 


Close  inspection  as  another  yearling  Is  led  round  before  coming  under  the  auctioneer’ s  hammer  at  the  Highflyer  Sales 


That  contention  is  certainly 
supported  by  his  list  It  in¬ 
cludes  that  top  class  sprinter 
of  1986,  Double  Schwartz.  He 
cost  13,000  guineas  and  re¬ 
couped  10  times  that  figure  for 
Robert  Sangster  in  a  string  of 
group  successes. 

Then,  at  Royal  Ascot  this 
year,  Persian  Heights  (25,000 
guineas)  more  than  hand¬ 
somely  repaid  his  purchase 
price  by  winning  the  St 
James’s  Palace  Stakes,  and 


Gloriella  (20,000)  did  likewise 
by  winning  the  Queen  Mary 
Stakes. 

Such  examples  will  be 
somewhere  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  next  week’s  bidders,  be 
their  money  English,  Irish, 
American,  Arabic  or  Japanese; 
be  they  agents  representing 
multi-millionaires  or  (more 
particularly)  trainers  with  a 
budget  as  limited  as  a  lunging 
rein. 

The  first  lot  number  will 


Origin  of  Highflyer 


The  Highflyer  Sales  are  named 
after  the  unbeaten  colt  of  that 
name  on  whom,  as  a  stallion  two 
centuries  ago,  the  original  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  firm  of  Tattersalls 
are  founded. 


Highflyer,  a  son  of  Herod, 
whose  great  rival  at  stad  was 
Eclipse,  was  owned  by  Richard 
Tattersall,  founder  of  the  firm. 
Highflyer  sired  eight  classic 
winners  inclmting  the  1787 
Derby  winner.  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
whose  progeny  were  responsible 
for  carrying  on  the  Highflyer 
line. 


Tattersall  was  said  to  hare 
earned  £15,000  a  year  through 
this  one  stallion,  named  his  new 
wandim  Highflyer  Hall,  ««h 
paid  eloquent  testimony  In  the 
horse's  epitaph:  “Here  Ueth  the 
perfect  and  beautiful  symmetry 
of  foe  much  lamented  Highflyer 
by  whom  and  his  wonderful 
offspring  die  celebrated  Tatter¬ 
sall  acquired  a  noble  fortnne  hot 
was  not  ashamed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it—” 

Today,  tbe  Highflyer  male 
line  is  sadly  extinct,  and  Eclipse 
has  proved  predominant. 


flash  up,  the  first  yearling  will 
be  led  in  and  the  Tattersalls 
auctioneers  will  begin  their 
varying  incantations.  These 
comprise  Michael  Watt  him¬ 
self,  the  Irishman  David  Pirn, 
who  shook  up  sales  ring 
tradition  when  he  first-  ap¬ 
peared  and  became  a  star  turn, 
the  young  Edmond  Mahoney, 
Richard  Mil dmay- White  and 
Sir  Peter  Nugent,  a  very 
positive  auctioneer. 

The  incantations  are  likely 
to  run  on  these  lines:  “Who’s 
got  a  hundred  for  her,  she'll 
make  it,  good  gracious  me,  I 
thought  there’d  be  a  show  of 
hands—  100  thank  you  and 
five  in  the  gale...  Habitat  filly, 
look  at  her,  she’s  an  athlete, 
]  10  on  the  rail  and  15  in  the 
gate,  and  20_.  fresh  bidder—  ** 

And  so  it  goes  on,  ever 
upwards,  developing  a  cre¬ 
scendo  if  two  rival  bidders 
emerge  to  fight  it  out,  with  the 
auctioneer,  like  tbe  man  with 
the  drum  in  a  Roman  galley, 
relentlessly  beating  out  the 
message  to  the  oarsmen  to 
keep  at  it,  till  they  drop,  which 
they  finally  do,  bids  ex¬ 


hausted.  Then  there  is  a  final 
look  round  and,  rap,  down 
comes  the  hammer. 

Certainly  same  of  the  lots 
on  offer  next  week  look  as  if 
they  may  provoke  spirited 
tussles.  They  include  a  colt  by 
the  most  powerful  influence  in 
today’s  breeding  scene.  North¬ 
ern  Dancer.  This  is  an  own- 
brother  to  the  Irish  2.000 
Guineas  and  Eclipse  Stakes 
winner,  Sadlers  Wells. 


T 


{here  are  four  colts 
and  a  filly  by  North¬ 
ern  Dancer’s  son,  the 
Triple  Crown  winner, 
Nijinsky.  There  is  a  half-sister 
by  Caerieon  to  tbe  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stakes  and  dual  Eclipse 
winner,  Mtoto.  Also  a  half- 
brother,  by  Law  Society,  to  the 
Derby  and  Irish  Derby  win¬ 
ner,  Shirley  Heights. 


Among  these  and  the  other 
lots,  will  there  be  a  Derby 
winner?  The  chances,  on  the 
showing  of  the  past  decade, 
are  odds  against  Of  the  last  10 
Derby  winners,  seven  were 
home-bred  and  three  bought 


Eurobird  for  Leger  double 


From  Our  Irish  Racing  Correspondent,  Dublin 


Playschool  waiting  for 

more  Hennessy  glory 


With  more  rain  forecast  at  the 
Cunagh,  the  gamble  of  Gordon 
Jennings  in  keeping  last  year’s 
Jefferson  Smurnt  Memorial  St 
Leger  winner,  Eurobird,  in 
training  as  a  four-year-old  could 
on  this  afternoon  with  a 


pay 


repeat  win  in  the  last  oflhe  Irish 
classics. 

Eurobird  has  only  raced  twice 
this  season,  but  she  showed 
clearly  that  she  was  recovering 
her  best  form  last  time  out  when 
foiling  by  only  a  neck  to  give 
I6ib  to  the  improved  three-year- 
old  Heavenly  Manna. 

Flop  of  the  race  last  year  was 
the  6-4  favourite.  Moon  Mad¬ 
ness,  who  was  the  first  hone 
beaten,  trailing  in  second  last. 
That  failure  was  attributed  to 
the  very  soft  ground  and  while 
conditions  should  certainly  be 
more  suitable  this  time  it  is  bard 
to  escape  the  feeling  that  the 
1 986  Doncaster  St  Leger  winner 
has  shed  much  of  his  zest  for 
racing. 

He  was  tailed  off  in  the  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
DiamondvSiakes  at  Ascot  and 
finished  fifth  of  six  to  Top  Class 
at  Newbury  last  time  out. 
Linking  up  with  this  year's  high 
quality  English  Si  Leger.  wc 
have  Michael  Stoute  saddling 
Zaftaran.  who  finished  fourth 
behind  Minster  Son.  Prior  to 
that  Zafiaran  had  completed  a 
treble  including  the  March 
Stakes  at  Goodwood,  but  a  17- 
length  gap  from  the  St  Leger 
winner  Minster  Son  should 
surely  leave  him  with  some 
ground  to  find  here.  . 

John  Reid  found  it  hard  to 
choose  between  Kris  Kringle 


and  Dark  Lomond,  but  even¬ 
tually  elected  lor  the  former, 
who  has  not  been  seen  out  since 
finishing  eighth  in  the  French 
Derby.  On  a  line  of  form 
through  Maksud,  be  looks  to  be 
held  try  Zafiaran. 


Heavenly  Manna  could  be  the 
best  long-shot  in  the  race  but  a 
win  for  Eurobird  looks  the  most 
logical  suggestion  to  this  race, 
which  has  attracted  its  largest 
field  since  becoming  a  spon¬ 
sored  event. 


CURRAGH  LINE-UP 


Probable  going:  good  to  yielding  Draw:  no  advantage 

335  JEFFERSON  SMURFIT  MEMORIAL  IRISH  ST  LEGER  (Group  U 
£105,000: 1m  00  (14  runners) 
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Mystery  still 
Playschool’s  disappointing 
performance  in  last  season's 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cup  where 
the  David  Barons's  trained  geld¬ 
ing  was  soon  trailing  the  field 
and  was  eventually  pulled  up 

Jenifer  Barons,  the  trainer's 
wife,  said  yesterday:  “There  has 
been  no  satisfactory  outcome  to 
the  horse's  bdow-par  perfor¬ 
mance  and  the  matter  is  still 
open  in  the  Jockey  Club  files.” 

Playschool  took  all  before 
him  last  season,  winning  the 
Hennessy  Gold  Cup  Welsh 
National  and  the  Vincent 


By  Christopher  Goulding 

surrounds  sentative,  Danny’s  Luck,  lines 
up  for  the  Anthony  Robinson 
Memorial  Novices  Chase. 

“We  have  not  had  that  many 
runners,”  said  Mis  Barons,  “but 
there  are  some  nice  young 
hones  in  the  yard. 

“Auction  Law  ,  winner  of 
both  his  two  bumpers,  will  be  a 
nice  horse  this  year  when  he 
goes  hurdling.  Also.  Sea  Flower 
and  Just  This  Once,  who  go 
novice  chasing,  will  win  their 
share  of  races,”  she  said. 

Oppidan,  one  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Danny's  Luck,  will  be 
the  first  runner  of  tbe  season  for 
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O'Brien  Gold  Cap.  Tbe  Barons 

believed  their  star  had  becn“got  awSoS^^hteteS^S 

2«l£Sf^SSUP,bUln0^n8  SSSTlbSlbr foe  Cbdieo- 

has  been  Proved.  _ ham  Festival,  winning  both  the 

“Playschool  is  very  well  and  Sun  Ajuance  Novices’  Hurdle 
we  expect  to  run  him  in  early  ^  Chase  with  Rebel  Song  and 
November,  said  Mrs  Barons.  The  West  Awake  respectively. 


BETTHO:  3-T  EurottU.  7-2  2attsren.  4-1  Moon  Madness.  11-2  Kra  KnrwJo.  JO-1 
"  ““  -  ,25-T«n 


Heavenly  Mama,  12-1  Ahrasml,  Wamrfletd.  IB-1  Daarkom,  Dark  Lomond.  25-f  oners. 
1987:  RIROBIRO  SB-S  C  Asmuason  (9-*)  J  Oxx  8  ran 


Form  guide  to  the  14  contenders 


Walter  Swtnbum  misses  the  Anal 

Die  Ascot  meeting  to  partner  ZAFF 

wmner  over  today's  trip  at  Goodwood  last 
month.  On  that  occasion  he  beat 
Maaacano  a  listed  event,  but  ws® 
somewhat  outpaced  when  171  4th  to 
Mmstet  San  m  the  Engtsh  SI  Leger. 
EUROHRD,  61  winner  tast  year,  showed 
signs  of  retained  aMtty  when  a  neck  2nd 
to  HEAVENLY  (SANA  (fob  worse  terms) 
and  looks  the  one  to  need  off  the 
substantial  Engfeh  chasenge.  Vincent 
O'Bnen  has  changed  his  big-race  riding 
'  raw  partners  the 


plans  end  John  Real  raw  para* 
Bghtiy-raced  KRIS  KRINGLE  m  prel 
to  course  winner  DARK  COMONO. 

John  Dunlop  reports  MOON  MADNESS  in 


tine  shape  despite  below  par  perfor¬ 
mances  on  his  last  lour  starts.  A 
dftappomtmg  7th  o»  8  behmd  EUROBOND 
in  tins  event  lest  term,  he  has  only  the 
Crowtner*  Yorkshire  Cup  (Group  n)  to  tvs 
cratfr  this  wm.  Our  can  ear  better  hem. 
DAARKOM  showed  unproved  form  when 
lanrSng  the  Ebor  last  season,  out  has 
looked  out  ol  sorts  to  date  and  is  safety 
held  on  York  (1m  ff)  ronrang  when  S5W  3rd 
81  MOON  MADNESS.  ALWASM  ran 
credsaoiy  on  that  occasion  to  firetft  si  5th 
and  should  reverse  plaongs  wnh 
DAARKOM.  NAEVOO  ease  Listed  winner 
last  tenn.  but  looks  held  ey  both 
DAARKOM  and  DARK  LOMOND. 
Selection:  ZAFF  ARAN 


“And  if  the  handicapper  is  not 
too  severe  with  him,  he’ll  go  for 
a  second  attempt  at  the 
Hennessy  Gold  Cup.” 

The  Barons  stable  will  be 
hoping  that  they  can  open  their 
account  for  the  season  today  at 
Stratford  where  their  repre- 


Thc  West  Awake,  who 
showed  his  best  form  at  Chelten¬ 
ham  having  won  last  year’s  Sun 
.Alliance  Novices  Hurdle,  will 
not  race  until  the  New  Year 
havingrecemiy  undergone  a  pin- 
firing  operation. 


Sadeem  heads  Longchamp  raid 


Sadeem  (Grevjfle  Starkey) 
heads  a  strong  team  of  English 
stayers  in  the  £21,430  Prix 
Giadiateur,  over  216  miles,  at 
Longchamp  tomorrow.  Guy 
Harwood's  Ascot  Gold  Cup 
winner  is  joined  by  Sergeyevich 
(Tony  Ives)  and  Sudden  Victory 
(Michael  Hills). 


In  Cologne  tomorrow.  Shady 
Heights  (Willie  Carson)  should 
pick  up  the  group  one  Puma 
Euro  pa  Prcis  (120.  worth 
£79.932  to  the  winner.  He  is 
opposed  by  Highland  Chieftain 
(Michael  Roberts),  unbeaten  in 
four  starts  in  Germany. 


The  perfect  stage  for  our  equestrian  heroes 


A  series  of  weekly  reports  on  Britain's  racecourses. 
No  4:  STRATFORD 

/  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 

His  cushes  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm  d. 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury. 

And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seal, 
riJ  // an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  cloud. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  .fiery'  Pe 


And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 


THE  GOOD 
RACECOURSE 
GUIDE 


So  wrote  Shakespeare  in  Henry 
rv  (Part  1)  of  young  Harry 
Hotspur,  a  forerunner  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Dnnwoodv,  Peter 
Scudamore  and  Steve  Smith 
Eccles.  tbe  equestrian  heroes 
whose  deeds  thrill  the  crowds  at 
Stratford  racecourse  these  days. 

Quite  what  the  Bard  would 
make  of  this  derring-do  on  his 
doorstep  is  hard  to  know.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  racecourse 
draws  crowds  that  would  be  the 
envy  of  any  theatre  manager, 
and  that  includes  the  eminently 
popular  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre. 

Stratford  racecourse  is  like* 
able,  because  of  its  friendly 
ambience,  its  competitive  sport, 
and  its  value  for  money.  You 
meet  foe  genuine  National  Hunt 
enthusiast  here,  the  person  for 
whom  Flat  raring  in  June  and 
July  is  an  irritating  diversion  to 
be  ignored  or,  at  best,  tolerated 
while  broken  bones  are  mended 
and  old  equine  friends  summer 
lazily  in  their  paddocks. 


Evening  raring  at  Stratford  in 
May  and  June  is  a  delight. 
Often  there  is  a  hunter  chase, 
such  as  tbe  Horse  and  Hound 
Cop,  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
season  which  is  held  on  the 
Saturday  after  foe  Derby.  Hunt¬ 
ing  folk  support  their  horses 


with  a  Sense  and  noisy  loyalty 
which  adds  a  little  spice  to  foe 
proceedings. 

The  worst  thing  about  Strat¬ 
ford  b  that  getting  there  can  he  a 
nightmare.  If  yon  believe  that  it 
is  better  to  travel  hopefully  than 

to  arrive,  then  take  the  A34  from 


ALL  THE  DETAILS 


The  couree  is  ottnost  100  miles  from 
London  (Via  Oxford  and  the  A34J 
and  is  sandwiched  between  the  M5 
to  the  West  and  the  Ml  to  the  East 
Traveling  by  train  Is  little  better  than 
road  and  rates  upwards  of  two 
hours  from  Euston,  changing  at 
Coventry.  The  road  Journey  will  trim 
two  hours  plus. 

Admission.  Members.  £7.50.  An¬ 
nual  membership  for  the  13  moot¬ 
ings  IS  £45.  plus  ES  far  car  parking,  8 
rise  of  25  per  cent  this  year. 
Tattersalls.  £5.50.  Course  enclo¬ 
sure.  £3.00.  Accompanied  children 
under  16,  free. 

Car  parking,  free  for  the  most 
part,  but  £2  m  the  members'  car 
park. 


Inquiries  to:  Clerk  of  the  Course. 
Lt-Cmdr  John  Ford,  or  Racecourse 
Manager,  Mrs  Abson  Gale,  at  the 
Racecourse.  Stratford-on-Avon. 
WarvwckstwR  (0789  67949). 


DRESS  REOWREMENTB: 
dscouraged. 


Nudity 


CATERING:  Restaurant  may  be 
booked  through  the  course.  Good 
cold  salads  may  be  enjoyed  ui  the 
members'  bar-restaurant  overiook- 


ing  the  winning  post,  coofcaa  by 
focal  firm  J  &  D  Caterers.  Mark 


Cotes  (01-a3W011)  Is  in  charge  of 
the  bars. 


®G-RAC£  DATES: 
HoumiCup,  June  4. 


Horse  ana 


Oxford  to  Stratford,  arriving 
fire  miles  from  tbe  town  centre 
one  bomr  before  foe  first,  and 
then  see  bow  many  races  you 
mbs. 

Tbe  trick  is  to  leave  the  A34, 
sooth  of  Stratford,  and  make 
your  way  via  deligbtfal 
Warwickshire  Tillages  sack  as 

Wclford-upon-AvoB,  skirting 
foe  town  until  you  reach  the 
Evesham  read,  torn  right  and 
you  will  reach  foe  Crack  after  a 
couple  of  miles. 

Tbe  Tote  has  befit  a  new  stand 
with  extra  facilities  for 
racegoers  and  private  boxes. 
This  was  not  before  time  a  foe 
existing  stands  cannot  contain 
foe  present  throng  in  any  com¬ 
fort.  There  b  also  a  new 
weighing  room  and  bar. 

Crowds  of  10,000-plus  are 
commonplace  at  Stratford  and 
raring  correspondents  have  a 
rare  old  time  forcing  their  way 
foroagb  foe  crash  from  foe  press 
box  to  foe  unsaddling  enclosure 
to  interview  connections  after 
races. 

Stratford  has  been  voted 
Racecourse  of  foe  Year  by  the 
members  of  tbe  Racegoers  Ctab. 
This  ranks  it  alongside 
Sandmen,  a  frequent  victor  in 
fob  annual  poQ,  Newbury.  York 
and  Ascot 

While  die  facilities  cannot 
possibly  compare  with  these 
group  oat  tracks,  Stratford's 


popularity  ones  much  to  the 
catering  which  is  private,  good 
value,  providing  fresh,  locally- 
prepared  fare. 

There  are  not  too  many  rnce- 
cooraes  where  you  can  stfll  boy  a 
bottle  of  vintage  champagne  for 
as  little  as  £25.  In  smnmer,  there 
isa  Buck's  Fis stand  at  £1.85 a 

•ft 

rides  good  ground 
popular  with  owners  and  train¬ 
ers  and  encourages  competitive 


Invariably  pro- 
round  which  is 


fields.  Credit  for  tins  is  due  to 
the  groundsman,  Reg  Lomas, 
who  has  been  three  almost  as 
Joag  as  foe  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre. 

One  black  mark,  though.  In 
common  wftfi  lingflrid  Park, 
the  Stratford  executive  refuses 
to  provide  more  than  two  com* 
ntisaentary  tickets  for  owners. 
These  days  many  bones  are 
shared  by  four  people  or  even 
syndicated  among  a  dozen. 
Other  raceooenes  allow  four 
tickets  to  partnership  hones. 
Stratford  should  not  btte  the 
hand  foal  feeds  it. 


Rating 


One  jockey's  cap  denotes  Awful, 
two:  Bearable,  three:  Average, 
faun  Very  good,  five:  Excellent. 


in  the  sale  ring;  Henbit, 
Golden  Fleece  and  Secreto. 

So  it  can  be  done,  and 
dreams  can  come  true,  as  they 
came  true  35  years  ago  for  the 
late  Sir  Victor  Sassoon  after  he 
had  paid  1,500  guineas  for 
Pinza  at  a  Newmarket  year¬ 
lings  sale. 

He  once  told  me,  even 
before  Pinza  had  won  the 
Coronation  year  Derby:  “He 
was  really  a  makeweight  in  the 
sale,  but  after  all  the  geese  I’ve 
bought,  I  now  truly  have  a 
swan.” 

There  will  be,  no  doubt,  a 
few  successful  bidders  round 
the  sale  ring  next  week  hoping 
that  they  may  have  bought 
just  such  a  swan. 


foe  front  too  soon.  Barford  Lady 
has  to  be  held  for  a  late  run- But 

foe  lad  did  wdL” 

The  assistant  trainer  also  had 
news  of  Persian  Heights,  who  is 
strongly  fended  to  beat  Warn¬ 
ing  and  Soviet  Star  in  this 
afternoon’s  big  race,  foe  Queen 
Elizabeth  11  Stakes.  “He  injured 
his  back  when  only  finishing 
fourth  in  Ireland,  but  he's  fine 
now.  I  rode  him  in  a  five  niriong 
pipe-opener  this  morning  and 
he  went  welL  The  going  is 
perfect-” 

Despite  0.2  of  an  inch  of 
overnight  rain,  drying  winds 
had  made  the  ground  in  perfect 
condition  for  Festival  of  Britain 
Day.  After  Willie  Ctason  had 
finished  second  on  Gallant 
Hope  to  Durasingh  in  the 
William  Hill  Golden  Spurs,  foe 
former  champion  jockey  said: 
“It  is  just  about  on  the  good  side 
of  firm.  After  I  had  won  the  first 
on  the  round  course,  1  thought  it 
was  good  to  soft,  but  it  is  firmer 
in  the  straight.” 

As  the  23  runners  —  Break¬ 
away  was  withdrawn  at  the  start 
—  in  the  five-furlong  sprint 
spread  right  across  foe  course, 
Richard  Fox  sent  Durasingh 
dear  of  foe  stand-side  runners 
two  furlongs  from  home. 

Battling  on  strongly,  tbe  six- 
year-old  resisted  foe  late  attack 
of  Carson  on  Gallant  Hope,  on 
foe  far  side  of  the  track,  to  win 
by  two  lengths.  Loft  Boy  was 
only  a  neck  away  in  third  place. 
Carrying  the  colours  worn  on 


dramatic  effect  . 

whom  Carson  rode  to  a  si* 
length  win  for  John  Dunlop  in 
foe  opening  Hambro  Countty- 

wide  Stakes. 

“He  just  wasn t  paying  attention 
so  we  put  the  blinkers  on  and. 
they  did  the  trick,”  said  Aubrey 
Ison,  Dust  Devil’s  American 


owner.  .  ,  ■  . 

Although  the  jockeys  all  re¬ 
ported  tbe  going  to  be  good,  the 
time  suggested  a  slimming  down 
of  conditions.  Taacred  Sand  is 
therefore  napped  to  win  this 
afternoon's  Tote  Golden  Festi¬ 
val  Handicap.  Denied  a  chance 
of  winning  the  Ebor  Handicap 
because  of  the  firm  going, 
Malcolm  Jefferson's  five-year- 
old  quickened  magnificently 
when  winning  at  Ayr  recently 
and  at  his  current  price  of  20-1 
•offoebesteach- 


appealed  as  one  < 
way  bets  of  the  season. 

Rating  next  week 

MONDAY:  Nottngham,  Hamilton, 
Carlisle.  Phanpton. 

TUESDAY:  Nottingham,  HaaBtoa, 
SedgeftoW. 

WEDNESDAY:  Nawmaricst.  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Luriow. 

THURSDAY:  Newmarket,  Taunton. 
FRIDAY:  Newmarket,  Goodwood, 

SATURDAY:  Newmarket, 

Goodwood,  Heydock.  Chepstow, 
Kelso. 

Blinkered  first  time 

ASCOT:  2 JO  nmh.  RSJCAffc  3.15  Yuao 
Why.  345  Omga.  YofkWwB  Princess. 
4.15  VaMate.  445 
Roxby  Melody. 


(45  Sisna  Snow.  515 


STRATFORD 


to  /res-  OPHD/W2W  «  O  Sherwood  WO-W-.Sawwmri 

11  M0  ROMAN  SEA  TM  TaW  7-10-12  - :HO*woo4f 

13  06F-  SWFTGUOE 198  K  Bishop  5-10-12 - SEwto 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

2.30  Our  Tilly.  3.0  Some  Dream.  3.30  Maitredee. 
4.0  Oppidan.  430  Well  Covered.  5.0  Point  Made. 
530  Lean  Ort 


Going:  good  to  firm 

230  MICHAELMAS  SELLMG  HURDLE  (£946:  2m) 
(5  runners) 

2  PM  OUR  TXLY  56  (UF)  J  Cotoon  5-1 1-5 - — 

10  P-52  CEDAR  RUN  5R  Simpson 5-1 1-0. 


13  -n0  THE BATCKLORUnnMCssM 5-11-0 SNWghbrar (7] 
17  54  NKHOUt8QOU>  18  TCMdMfl  4-1512 - — 


13  4  PETER'S  BLUE  17  P  HOMtog  4-10-12 - G  HMwr(7) 

&4  Cedar  Run,  3-4  Our  TBy,  9-2  TTie  BatcMor,  7-1  Mcfiotes 
Gold.  10-1  Pern's  Blue. 


33  RANVET  MARES  ONLY  NOVICES’  HURDLE 

(£1,285:  2m)  (17) 

»  50-1  9HKABBL  8  fUf?PJonn  4-11.3  _ 

James  CtorfM  Jams  m 

2  411  SOME  DREAM  10 (DJI EWDMiar 4-11-3 - JWtfcs 

4  PP.  CLEO LADY 201 W Mm 5-10-12 - PDwrar 


(ri 


8  POP-  IADY  PRY  173  MOlhsr  5-10-12 - J 

9  ISO  UFFEV  TRAVEL  15JG)  N  IMdwa  S-10-12.  N 

11  0OD-  MISTRESS  ROSS  ITO-G  Thomer  5-10-12 - S 

f«  PP-5  VB.VET  PEARL  UfflDBurcM  5-10-1? 

to  OPP-  YOU  CAN  BE  SUK247  IWs  S  Armytaga  7-10-12 

Gas  ’ 

23  0  CLAIRET 32 WKsnn 4-10-10 - S 

25  0M  DOOWGTON  BELLE  40  QJanny  4-10-10-  J 
20  QLENCABM  LASS  Miss  A  King  4-10-10 - A 

30  65-  UWMOUS  RUN  158  P  Hobbs  4-10-10^ 

31  OP-  MAJESTIC EVR. 282 8 PsOnQ 4-10-10 - CEvans 

33  P-  8CMIPER00  310  JCDUon  4-10-10 - — 

34  3-0  SPAMSH  PHMCESS  35  G  EririgfH  4-10-10— MPsnsQ 

35  00-  TEARR8. REUM0N 117 Mrs MJ* 

37 


04-  TEARFUL  REUM0N 117  Mn  MJsaws  4-10-10 —  — 

WII—  THE  WITCN  Mrs  I  McWt  4-10-10 - LHsmt 

13-8  Some  Oreem.  S-2  SNkabal.  8-1  Mfaus»3  Ross. 
8-1  Uney  Travel.  10-1  Tearful  Reunion,  12-1  often. 


330  KLAHPEN80BG  TROPHY  (HmScap  Chasa: 
£2.431 :2m  6f)  (9) 

1  554  GENERAL  JOY  14  (F^DWcbcason  8-1 1-11  _ 

BDoHiuudf 

2  1152  LAMTT3  BOTTLE  23  p.GCSJW^TMcXJe  11-1 W 


6  UPf-  TiM48ttfNNE16ljS}MCssM  tf-1f-2 _ MOtnhf 

PERHAPS  LUCKY  itfMT - 


7  PFP- 


8  121- 


(F,G)P  HoM»  11-KU 

_  _  PetarHefabs 

fC7MER8NDaE382{CUEA8}DGandolto1(M0-7 

SMcMtil 

0  60-F  DUNSTAU.  21  B  Morgan  1 1-1  ws_  C  Prioc*  m 

10  55F-  STEEL  VEfnUREtS2(F,S)  A  Jams  9-ieO_JBqm 

11  -432  MAfTREDEE  16  tUFfS)  N  M&Jwl  9-10-0.  NCotansn 

12  60-P  KNOCK  HARO  14(G)  Mrs  5  Mens  9-1 00 _ CCox 

7-4  Mattrades.  11-4  General  Joy,  7-2 

7-1  Larry's  Bottle,  10-1  Stad  Venture.  12-1 


4 JO  ANTHONY  ROBINSON  MEMORIAL  TROPHY 

(£2,019: 2m)  (7) 

1  1111  MY  CUP  OF  TEA  14  (UF)M  pipe  5-11-6.  P 


tetOfl! 

3  0P-1  SKYORANOE 14 (0X0)J Jenkins 7-1 1-4 _ BPoweO 


4  00-1  SOHAIL12 
6  I-m  OAfWTO 


t mi 


wnw  5-ii-2. 


(BF,F,Cq  D  Barons  8-1 0-1 2 

PNcMs 


fdsjamJtiiAadAtusi 


430  RACING  POST  SEMES  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

(£1,794: 2m  61)  (7) 

2  06P-  M00ERN88J8to  3m  (flffi.Cjaelagn  9-11-10  Jttf 

3  20-  RUPCMA105F(BW^WSnmi7-lTa 

W3L  COWRSJ  22  (WvO?  P 

RUUMNOf 

8  306-  KAMADOOR187GBafcSng 5-11-5 — - JFnut 

9  1/4-  ROYAL  CMARQE  378  WsOcone  7-11-Z 


4  043 


12  40-  WOCOUUS  OB0ATQH  127(5}  P  PitobaW  ^10-12 

17  044  BABY  COME  HOME  18  Mrs  A  Kni^tM^GSK 
9-4  Royal  Charge.  114  WaO  Cowrad,  11-2  Kamedrar. 
7-1  Woodland  Generator.  B-1  Baby  Como  Home.  12-1  others. 


5j0  COUTURE  MARKETING  LADY  RIDERS 
CHAMPIONSHIP  HANDICAP  HURDLE  (£1,811: 
2m)  (9) 

2  5214  MILAVJONA 14  |D^W  Cl*  5-11-11  flex) 

"■wuiyi*) 

3  3880  BLACK  RIVER  4  (B AW)  P  Davis  7-11-10 

Tamya  Deris  p$- 

4232-0  MRNATAX  7  fC&flJ  Spewing  7-11-10  Une  Meant 
5  8S1-  POMTMAOE  1l7 fiQUbsJftman 5-11-7 

8  oo-  ooKKsmarwtjsiiasKSanSvi-3  __ 

Candy  Munti  (4) 

11  res-  CMDLBJGHT  OWNER  488  (S)  Mrs  S  OWer  7-10-11 

JJCQtrfOtWM  P} 

12/534-  IUAV 117  PAR  JBddger  10-10-11  _ 

13  3833  CRIMSON  LADV7  P  Radford  7-158—  Gee  Araytaoe 
18  040  TIARUM  15(COAS)  AChefflbertrin6-10-0 

MWAHewrip) 

5-2  Crimson  Lady,  100-3D  Pateridna.  5-1  Liiav,  iM  Black 
River,  5-1  Pom  Made,  10-1  often. 


&30  SHOTTERY  HANDICAP  CHASE  (£2,262: 
3m  21)  (8) 

3  23-1  W0009SE  ROAD  7  8-12-1  pa*) 

RDnraoody 

4  1UP-  LEAN  ORT  145  (CftFAS)SCMstlan  10-1 1-6 

AMoOwRndMI 

6  5«  NEVUffrOEUOfT  7  (GANPrintng  9-10-11 

BPoweO 

7  P40-  EDENVRMQ  528  (P^  R  Curtis  9-10-7„_  R  Cddtteia 
6  €3P-  OKHJA  WAY  US  (Op.Gjo  CanOoBo  9-10-7  S  McNeM 

10  04U  WINSOR  BONO  21  (SI  J  Butovets  10-10-2  J  D  Doyle 

11  3R23  BflEENAMOIS  5  W  Kenp  6-100 _ 5  McKeever  (7) 

14  -222  GREY  TAROUN  24  (0/7  JBrfdgertS- 10-0 

Rachel  Bridger  (7) 

3-1  Wooorida  Road.  7-2  WJnsor  Bond.  9-2  Grey  Tarorin, 
6-1  Lean  Ort  7-1  Breenamore.  8-1  oftars. 


Course  specialists 


TWAUPBs  Mra  PUman.  9  winners  from  40  nemara.  22^%;  M 
PjP?-  ,13  MLaiafe  DBurcran.  6  from  28,  21.4%;  D 
NWroteon.  9  from  45. 20.0%;  O  Sfwcvrood,  4  hum  23. 17.4 
Gandolte,  4  from  24. 16.7%. 


’.4%;D 


JOCKEYS:  Pe»r  Hobbs.  6  winners  from  2S  rides.  23.1%:  S 
1  HDrawoody.  18  from  94, 19.1%;  D 

J  8urd»e!i.  3  from1 7. 17.6%;  p  5cuUamore.lt  from  78. 14.1%:  B 
Kowea,7  from  62, 


Results  from  yesterday’s  three  meetings 


Ascot 


tl-2); 


ftnin*-  oood  to  firm 

MOMm  2f)l.  OUST  MVILfWCareon, 
|;  i  CnriM  Ship  (W  Ryan.  15-1  * 
aef  SaBor  (W  R  Swkibwn.  5-1 R- 
ALSO  RAN:  5  p-Jav  Bueted  Boric  « 
Forest  Hama,  152  Fora  Kiss  (4tn>. 
Bonny  OuNer,  12  OaroeOa,  33  Mumtaz 
Jemal  (5ft)- 9  ran.  NR:  Johns  Joy.  SL II, ah 
M.  sfi  hd.  r*.  J  Ounfqp  et  AnjnOri,  Tote: 
t&Xt.  £2.00,  CZ60.  fi  50.  DF:  ES2.*0. 
CSF:  £87.13.  Thcesc  £331.70.  2mln 
1  leasee. 

35  (61)  1,  OURMBtOM  (R  Fox,  9>1k  Z 
Oritant  Hope  (W  Carson.  14-lk  3.  Lott 
Boy  (S  Dawson.  20-lfc  4.  Nerft  Of 
WMtoitl  (G  HM.  20-11.  ALSO  RAN;  7  tw 
Chraora  Club.  12AnofterRfiyftm  (SOIL  P 
JKesy.  M  Aafrdne,  J  cneerer  u» 

Twnn.  Come  On  Ome 
Veley,  fAukhabbr. 

PriyimiB.  33  Cowc  m 

Time,  LodUBni  Srialng  Steven,  23  (Wi 
2L  nk,  hd,  1 HL  nk.  M  Anns  at  Newmarket. 
Tote:  £9 JO;  £2.70.  £150.  SMW.  £880. 
OF:  £64.70.  CSRE119.13.  TrfCUt: 
EZ225JB.  into  0474set  Brwttwoy 


2.15  (7T)  1,  ELA-AYABt-MOU  (J  Quinn. 
14-te  Z  DouMIre  mean  UcKraun.  is-lt 
3.  Ynno  When  (J  Btaesdale.  16-1);  4i 
Htorenhr  Note  (N  Cdnnorfon.  14-u 
ALSORAN:  9-2  lav  Another  March,  a  u£ 
Main  Douoes.  9  LadySoeeO  Suck  (ami, 
Metody,_ i2_ HoraurTbe  Wind.  PremJr 
Prince.  14  Coeeens  Daugbier.  Go  Rataa 
G0<5ft),  Q0M  Ho^s.  R^, 
J^SS.01  20  Crimson 

Princess.  Highland  P»%  I 
ran.  NFL  Burfonwaxts  r 


Ifrine. 

Toiro 


.  A?  ' IJn  eh)  i.  Deep  RMge  fW  i 
4-l^Z  Swric(W-i);  3.  Mutbm  0-1 ). 
TredwJ^lavm.  KJran.  a.  W.RHooges. 
T°****£ti-  Si-90'  w.30,  eiJrTdr 

£132.70.  CSF:  £8533.  Trlcast  njBllB. 
,  i.  town  Lay  IG  McCourf, 

Wcfcsfcren 

Uim  1«.  to  hd.  N  Tmkler.  Tow 
ZkPJld0'  *»■*■  27-70-  DR  £450. 

War: 


BO, 

.Bold  Singer.  2« 

_  ...  - >B>st.  w.nfc. nk. an 

hd.  <L  J  Payne  at  Newmarket.  Tow 
£16.10:  £3,00,  £7.70,  £10.80,  £0».  Of; 
£48.ia  CSF:  £238.19.  Triasc  £3J3a90. 

245  (71)  1.  BURKES  PROGRESS  (K 

HM9NXL10M0  Wk  TJS?  S 


w  ^  ^  MOW  (C  Smttfi,  2-1 

®W»w,Star  J7-1I:  3.  Bgm 
tZ-l.jl  Mj»-  4  ran.  2JW.  71  A 
Tote;  £3.40.  DF:  E65a  CSF: 


1.  7Jmrieetone 

3,  Mum'; 

S272S;  sSbd 

DF:  £40.00.  CSF:  £187.00. 


(10-1)  wKhcfrrwi.  not  under  order* -rule 
to^vNes  u «  bee. deduction  5p ft 

Sjwjifcsssras 

MMX.  J-yfAZsO 


8  Sfr  Andrew  Lftria,  BroeK  Tho  Duck 
Wywro  Cft,  Beewend  Mother.  17  ran. 
W:  Bwndteh  Girt .  hd,  nk.  «,  il.  3L  R 
oteeiy  a  Gram  Hatton.  Tore  £7,00- 
«M0-  OF;  C&  C5* 

£17^0.  Bougm  ft  for  3JW0gno. 

,115(71)1.  MARTIAL  LAW  (N 
Cpnnaclotr.  8-lj.  2,  Hempent  Ron  Jb 

if  3,  —  “  “ 


Hunter  Valley 
lands  gamble 


iwll  supported  at 
5-i.,  landed  a  nice  touch  for 
uainer  Linda  Ramsden  in  foe 
first  division  of  foe  Scarborough 
Selling  Stakes  at  Redcar 


Sffelft'feS S^STSk 

mao.  G&tsuxai.  Tdra*  2l.4SS.0O,  MO  Pm  If)  1,  PRINCESS  ZEPQU  (B 
1nto48.13MC.  SUES.  Lnlt  \n 

Connorion,  9-1fc  3,  Ootek  Series  fS  Wood. 

16-1J.  ALSO  RAN;  6  Emma  (4ftjT»o 

SJJW*  ffaaWL.’iSBiifo 


veiling  5 
yesteit&y. 

..^.en  ridden 
McKeown,  Mrs 
youngster 

furl  one  oui 


Redcar 


Ook«dnn 


13  ran. 


S5*S5S.:12SS&S&...., 

“gAsasaass 

S-SSSS™"”* 


Cm*, ±4 

25-1L  ALSO _ _ 

ll/BWraWftisN.8  Mjdite 
14  Acs  Trouper.  Beamwod  ow.  ro 
Crofters  Cowt  OWL  Mqymct  20 

scsurniKiaai 

Mrs  J  Ramsden  at  TNrak.  Tote;  CTSSt. 
£1A  £  iso.  Cl  .70.  D ft  £11.m  CSF: 
lobkL 


Worcester 

Gefevgoodtofinn 
z ao  ton  raft)  I,  Seaton  Gm 


by  Dean 
Ramsdeo’s 
-  strode  the  front  a 
tarfongomtobm  9-4  favourite 
Mohammed  Q-Sahn  by  half  a 

McKeown  came  desperately 
Sh*,  “competing  a  double 
was  tapped  by 
Oa-Ayabi-Mou  in  foe 
gwby  Nursery.  Saddled  by  Pip 
Efe-Ayabi-Mou  was  a 
fourth  nursery  success  of  foe 
for  the  young  Newmarket 


0  (2m  raft)  i,  i 
H-Af.  t  Bi&^Ala*  (10-1);  3. 


EI7J6.No! 


a  ^  °r!m  *****  V.  n.,.  „ 
H  Frost.  Tufa:  E420-  n  in 

csT^lg: 


J!™1?  C^mani’s  Polar  Cap 
65H*  fiWyiBj.  and  foe  ex- 
&SJ1  Merce  Cunningham 

Man  0*War 

Bdmoni  Park,  New 
y o**,  today,  over  i  I  fiutongs 


4 


4 


* 


^tar.  ; . 
So  v,el.or.:-i  ‘V 

:■  ' 

>&■ 
OS* , 


beailC  “ 

inc^^  r 

His  : 

In  M 


OOifV:  r:c 

in  ^ - 

\vami“= 

The-  i.: 

for 

eJifidT*-  ' 


she*1*: 

noisI«*'r 

the  «?■;’  _ 

and  l--''  7-  -  - 

sni'fc-- 

Vii  : 
iryJSd-^"  .  - 
thp*1*  .'s  " , 
Mi! e  «?  .:r 

- 

s«ec 

. ; 

A?.)  ^  ■ 

BK  -  ;  -■ 


Warar;: 
foe  «■--- 

Winir-i 


lotii 
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THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  24  1988 


Speedy  Soviet  Star 
to  take  centre  stage 


By  Mandarin 


ASCOT 


Selections 


Soviet  Star,  with  more  group 
one  victories  to  his  name  than 
the  rest  of  the  field  put 
together,  looks  an  outstanding 
proposition  in  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  n  Slakes, 
centrepiece  of  today’s  Festival 
of  British  Racing  at  Ascot. 

Despite  his  five  successes  at 
the_  highest  level,  Andre  Fa- 
bre’s  four-year-old  has  never 
received  the  credit  he  de¬ 
serves,  his  detractors  claiming 
for  a  long  time  that  he  had  not 
beaten  a  horse  of  true  quality. 

Those  critics  were  silenced 
once  and  for  all  at  Longchamp 
earlier  this  month  when 
Soviet  Star  became  the  first  of 
his  sex  to  master  the  mighty 
Miesque  in  the  Prix  du 
Moulin. 

In  his  previous  race,  the 
Nureyev  colt  had  finished  out 
of  the  first  two  for  the  only 
time  in  his  career  when  fourth 
in  the  Prix  Jacques  le  Marois 
at  Deauville  behind  Miesque, 
Warning  and  the  little-known 
Cabina. 

There  were  sound  reasons 
for  Soviet  Star’s  lacklustre 
showing  that  day.  though.  The 
ground  was  riding  very  fast, 
the  early  pace  was  very  slow 
and  Cash  Asmussen  was  un¬ 
able  to  cover  him  up  in  such  a 
small  field. 

With  Prince  Rupert  J ikeJy  to 
try  and  repeat  his  surprise  all- 
the-way  Waterford  Crystal 
Mile  win,  Asmussen  should  be 
able  to  conserve  Soviet  Star’s 
speed  for  much  longer  in  this 
slightly  larger  field. 

Any  further  rain  before  the 
race  would  also  be  greatly  in 
Soviet  Star's  favour  and 
against  his  principal  rival. 
Warning!  Indeed,  Guy 
Harwood  has  indicated  that 
Warning  could  be  pulled  out  if 
the  ground  becomes  soft 

Warning  has  fully  lived  up 
to  the  rich  promise  of  his  two- 
year-old  campaign  in  his  last 
two  races,  outclassing  the 
opposition  in  the  Sussex 
Slakes  before  chasing  borne 
Miesque  at  Deauville. 


By  Mandarin 

However,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  further  rain  will 
blunt  his  acceleration  and.  in 
the  belief  that  Soviet  Star  did 
not  run  his  true  race  at 
Deauville,  the  French  chal- 

£  Individual  racehorses 
•  change  people’s  lives. 
Geoff  H  offer’s  memory  of  how 
it  happened  to  him  goes  like 
this: 

“It  was  one  cold  morning  in 
February  last  year.  The  two- 
year-olds  had  been  broken  in 
about  two  months  and  we  were 
down  on  the  bit  of  the  Heath 
called  ’Lord  Derby’s  private 
training  ground'. 

“About  eight  of  them  came 
out  of  the  mist,  all  bnt  one  of 
them  really  galloping.  He  was 
the  other  one.  This  great  big 
chestnut  just  lobbing  along. 
He  was  floating.  I  felt  like  the 
.  Lord  had  sent  me  a  million  & 
pounds  out  of  the  raisL"  ™ 

Paul  Haigh,  of  Racing 
Post,  on  Persian 
Heights,  one  of  today's 
big-race  runners 

lenger  is  confidently  expected 
to  take  his  revenge. 

Persian  Heights,  the  best 
horse  Geoff  Huffer  has 
trained,  disappointed  in  Ire¬ 
land  last  time  but  had  pre¬ 
viously  looked  top  class  when 
winning  the  St  James's  Palace 
Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot  and  the 
International  Stakes  at  York, 
where  he  was  subsequently 
disqualified  and  placed  third. 

However,  three  separate 
form  lines,  through  Shady 
Heights.  Caerwem  and  Blush¬ 
ing  John,  suggest  that  Persian 
Heights  has  something  to  find 
with  my  nap,  even  on  his  best 
form. 

Kefaah  faces  a  tough  task  in 
tackling  a  mile  for  the  first 
time  in  a  race  as  good  as  this 
and  victory  would  represent  a 
fine  training  performance  by 
Luca  CumanL 
I  prefer  both  Salse  and 
Prince  Rupert  but  the  former 


has  yet  to  prove  himself  at  a  | 
mile  while  the  latter  would  I 
have  to  improve  again  on  his 
Goodwood  performance  to 
lake  a  hand  here. 

Magic  Of  Life  enjoyed  her 
finest  hour  over  today’s  course 
and  distance  in  the  Corona¬ 
tion  Stakes  but  was  found 
wanting  when  tackling  older 
horses  for  the  first  time  at 
Goodwood  and  seems  un¬ 
likely  to  trouble  the  principals. 

Henry  Cecil,  who  won  both 
the  Hoover  Fillies'  Mile  and 
Royal  Lodge  Stakes  with 
Diminuendo  and  Sanquirico 
12  months  ago,  again  has 
worthy  representatives  in 
Tessla  and  High  Estate. 

The  latter  is  strongly  fan¬ 
cied  to  extend  his  unbeaten 
run  to  five  in  the  colts'  contest 
but  Tessla  may  find  Roseate 
Tern  just  too  strong  in  the 
fillies'  race.  The  West  Ilsley 
representative  is  31b  better  off 
with  Tessla  for  the  short  head 
which  separated  them  at 
Doncaster. 

The  other  group  race  on  the 
card,  the  Krug  Diadem  Stakes, 
looks  tailor-made  for  Cadeaux 
Genereux,  who  returns  to  his 
optimum  trip  and  has  Pat 
Eddery,  who  rides  him  so  well, 
in  the  saddle. 

Casey,  winner  of  the  group 
two  Park  Hill  Slakes  at  Don¬ 
caster  on  her  latest  start,  looks 
the  pick  of  the  weights  in  the 
second  running  of  the  Tote 
Festival  Handicap.  That  race 
was  almost  three  furlongs 
longer,  though,  and  she  won 
only  because  several  of  her 
rivals  failed  to  stay  the  trip. 

Kazauyna  was  one  of  those 
and  she  has  the  better  pre¬ 
vious  form  over  today’s  dis¬ 
tance  of  \'h  miles.  She  also 
had  Chsey  behind  her  when 
winning  Goodwood's  Ex  tel 
Stakes  in  July. 

The  opening  Brent  Walker 
Handicap  looks  a  minefield 
for  form  students  but  In  Glory 
is  suggested  as  an  outsider 
with  strong  each-way 
possibilities. 


2.00  In  Glory. 

2.30  Roseate  Tern. 

3.10  Kazaviyna. 

3.50  SOVIET  STAR  (nap). 
4.25  Cadeaux  Genereux. 
5.00  High  Estate. 


By  Our  Newmarket 
Correspondent 
2.00  Hello  Vaigly. 

2.35  Tessla. 

3. 10  Casey. 

3.50  Persian  Heights. 

4.25  CADEAUX  GENEREUX  (nap). 
5.00  High  Estate. 


By  Michael  Seely 

3.10  TANCRED  SAND  (nap).  3.50  Warning  (if  abs  Soviet  Star).  5.0  Nash  wan. 
The  Times  Private  Handicapper’s  top  rating:  3.50  PERSIAN  HEIGHTS. 

Going:  good  to  firm  Draw:  6f-7f,  high  numbers  best 

SLO  BRENT  WALKER  HANDICAP  (E49.452: 7f)  (21  runners)  MiUftKfc 


in  IMOB10  SB.  BYOU90(GJ3f AS)  (FSaknan)PCoitl  4-9-10 - 7"  action  30 

105  (17)  140531  JAIMIU 14  |F.G^3){1  Armttage)  M  H  EftBMrDy  3-9-10  (3«x) _ MBbcfc  82 

106  pB)  14-1112  AJAMAC28(BF.F AS) (K  AtjeuflaJJTrw  4*4 _ PatEddery  88 

107  (14)  520381  GOLD  PTOSPECT  28  (CtML8)(H  Spackl  GBefcang  *9-6  HCoefaWH  88 

108(12)  011152  HELLO VAKBLV 37  (DAS) (T Seller) M  Stoute 3-8-4 - I _ G  Starkey  88 

109  (B)  802280  BARCLAY  STREET  T8  (DJFJBj  (Lora  MaWwa) )  MgfhewB  5-»4  „„„ _ WDiry  83 

110  (6)  004231  SIMON  RATTLE  13(G)  (OWMtoOPWatwyn  3-9-2  (3«x) - N  Hom  82 

111  (1)  814430  STAIIT-RfTE  14 (VAG)(r Mohan) WO'Gcwnun 4-9-1 _ .Ctawiaw  80 

112  (3)  210521  SHABANAZ 42  (D.O) (N  Aboobakar)  R  Harmon  3-9-1  (3ex) - RWamham  82 

113  (2)  141031  MACS  FIGHTER  3  (B^fl)  (M  UcOwmal)  W  CTGMmar  **13  (3*x)~  BRaymond  92 

114  (4)  5125  DWEU.  36(F)  (Bra*  Bfoodstoek  pic)  A  Stewart  3-8-9 - M  Roberts  88 

115  (5)  104482  RUMH 28 (V.G) (HMD M Stouts 3-*6 _ W Carton  90 

116(11)  0-44531  MQHEST  PRAISE  23  (D^S)  (P  MaSon)  I  Braflng  5-*fl  (3nx) -  at  Menhafl  (8)  84 

117(21)  0-44220  IN  GUMV  57  (D£)(R  Songsters  tab  4*4 _ MHBEa  84 

118(13)  541110  ARADU 16 (DAS)  (Mra  K  Stuart)  L Coma 4*4 pax) _ I  Johnson  91 

119  (19)  121000  BERTIE  WOOSTER  18  (C^AS)  (Mbs  A  Rawtting)  R  Holder  5*3 _ S  Damon  83 

121  (20)  112204  PMCTADA 8 (DAS) (T Ramcdan) R Simpson B-8-1 _ GBwdwafl(3)  82 

122  (16)  131120  GLEMCROFT  ft  (BJXBF,F.G£)(M  Wane)  D  Chapman  4*0  (3ex) _ A  Proud  *99 

123  (9)  344400  MATOU3S (FAS) (Mra  T  Pk*)  G  fhtetoa»*otdQn 8-7-1 3 - TWHtatns  85 

124  (7)  300200  MISS  CUDDLES  26  (Mra  S  Freeman)  G  Balding  4-7-1 1 - GHM(S)  83 

125  (10)  030000  FUSMJER  30  (CfLF/3)  (R  Richards)  H  O'MMi  6-7-7 _ _ N  Adams  80 

Long  handteap:  FusJDer  7-1. 

BETTING;  6-1  AJanac,  B-l  Helo  Vaigty.  Gfancrott,  10-1  Jamari.  Rimslt,  12-1  Gold  Presence.  Highest 
Praise.  14-1  Dwell.  In  Glory.  Pinctada,  16-1  Aradu.  Shabanaz,  Son-Rite.  20-1  Mac's  Hgmar  &mon  Rattle. 
25-1  Barclay  Street  Bel  Bfau.  Benia  WOoster.  40-1  others. 

1987;  MO  CORHSSaONMNB  RACE 


004231  SIMON  RATTLE  13  (G)  (O  MMtor)  P  Watwyn  3-9-2  < 
814430  START-RfTE  14  (V,F,G)  (T  Mohan)  W  O'Gamnan  4-i 


MARKET  RASEN 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

2.0  Joey  Black.  2.30  Wise  Cracker.  3.0  Tapageur. 

3.30  Sam  Da  Vinci.  4.0  Derry creha  Lass.  4.30 
Hogmanay.  5.0  Lovelyroseofdare. 

Soing:  good  to  firm 

2.0  WAINFLEET  SELLING  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
[£960: 2m)  (16  runners} 

1  300-  KniARV  BAY  175  (VAF,fflK  Stone  6-1 1-10  JHeyafO 

2  4124  BMJMieAMBWBHE  1SftF,S»R 

3  3P2-  IC6N 117 1 DM  H  Hanting  10-11-7.S  Qrategtran  pj 
4 ‘ 2W>  TOPOBI 13~S~r JXmA 

6  FOP-  MOWCUUgTEWiY  172 (DflPBewm 9-11-0 

J  Burton  (7) 

7  0515  HOME  COMMAND  14  (Df.G)  J  Bradtey  6-10-12 _ 

TPrtMfltfJ 

8  F50-  MUSICAL WILL 287 OVJFJradan *1*12—  CSjrAh 

10  41/2  RED  BOLT  14  (Of)  PAndaracn  *1*7 - 

11  4325  HAY  STREET  2ft  4  Wales  7-1*6. - 

12  604)  SUPER  SOL  19  K  Morgan  4-HM  .  ■■■-■■  HPp<*o» 

15  OF-P  FULL  OF  DREAMS  15 MG&WJ  7-104  __  D  Monts 
17  0-US  OAWOMG  TOM  18  TWtMM  5-104  ■—rv—r  MOwyn 
19  PM  FWOU  SB  Mas  G  Rees  4-1*1- - BfWratowflae 

21  -062  JOEY  BUCK  12  PBW*»y  440-1- - H  Crank 

22  PPP-  MONKS TIME 243 Mm SAusdn 9-10-1 - — 

23  PPP-  WGTQN ANQE 188 N Bradley 7-10-1 - N5teUb(7) 

3-1  Red  BoK.  4-1  Joey  Black,  5-1  teen,  7-1  Hay  Street, 

Home  Command,  10-1  Bnmdean  Breeze.  14-1  others. 

2.30  SKEGBY  HANDICAP  CHASE  (£1,830: 2m)  (7) 

1  150-  3UEVE  FEUM 158  tfiDPflgj  W  A  Stephenson _ 

o-lZ-7  C  ttW 

2  1553  SHARP  SONG  21  HBDfiFJFJA  T  Fautumt  7-11^  , 

3  268-  BARTWAS  STAR  m(WvGJ)P  BemnO-11-2^-  — 

5  111-  aw  ASH  113  (BAFAS)  Jimmy  Fitzgerald  6-H^O  ^ 

B  P-10  WISE CRACKEH 12 (B.C P Btocktey 

7  22-4  TRAFAIjGAR BLUE 12 (PAS) C Beaver 6-1M_ j  ^ 

8  611-  B0RLEAFRA8 163  PFfiJQ  D  Moffett  HOP 

KRjVnttj 

15-8  Sieve  Foflm, 5-2 Trutatom BoaS-l  Bg Ash. 7-1  Wise 
Packer.  B-l  Bartma's  Star.  l*f  Borieefras.  Sharp  Song. 

3.0  BBC  RADIO  LINCOLNSHIRE  JUVENILE 
NOVICES  HURDLE  (3-Y-O:  £1.777: 2m)  (15) 

1  1P1  ROYAL  DEHBI 5  |Djf)NCallad«n  11-6 - 

3  1  TAPAGEUR  16  (DJ)  F  Jordan  11-2 - _C  Sb*p 

6  PASSION  KING  28F  M  H  Eastarby  1M -  R  Matey 

7  43  SHARP  ORDER  29  MBS  S  Wilton  10-9-  8 i&ikb-Efjciea 

10  4  JUBA1L  28  K  Morgan  ^ 10-5  - H  “He* 

a  2  asssBisastosjsS 

3  5 

a 4  BORHOWNO 15F  M  Awon  1*0.. - 7 

25  EMLYNROSEISFPBavNiUM - 

3  LOVING  6  (V)G  Blum  1*0 - .  J  Banov 

I  -  gSt&ss«!3«K=. 'SES 


CARLISLE 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

5  Mirandhina.  2.45  Steady  State.  3.15  Coita^ 
iyihm.  3.45  J  J  Jimmy.  4.15  Dereks  Daughter. 

5  Leven  Lass.  . 

urten  JuUan'si revised  nap:  3.45  J  J  JIMMY^ 

ting:  good  to  firm 

5  BROTH ERSWATER  NOVICES  HURDLE  (£685: 
4f)  (9  runners)  __  _  . 

60*  PALSGALOREISBD^M^nB-lWI - °.lW£g 

ts  ■wgggs  ssstilr - j afmJ5 

SWSStewfc; 

1fsaisBS.«sg«S 

B-11  S ^  fr1  DowaonL 

Fauxbowdoa  14^  where.  atiON  CO-  ’RED 


iS^SSlBEPnlAS)  INSULATION  CO.  ’RED 


MM 

S7SS5 


ss  sssffi 
SSSiSSSi 


For  exclusive  HjU 


SSSSnST  ^0898168101 

_ 


3J0  MARKET  RASEN  CHAMBER  OF  TRADE  CUP 
HANDICAP  CHASE  (£2^64: 3m)  (5) 

1  331-  VIUJERSTOWN 112  (OffiJSi  W  A  Stephenson 

9-12-7  C  Gnat 

4  F-38  SA1I  DA  VMC1 14  (CO^,G^)  J  Btundati  9-11-7 

MBrannen 

6  RF-P  OVDE HH1S 12 (0.G) K Morgan *10-0 - JOabom 

9  PS-4  GOLD  CASTE  66  (CD.F1K  Morgan  11-1*0-.  S  Turner 

11  4-12  TURN  BLUE  28  (CfLF.CUS}  R  C&nplon  *1*0  H  Rom 
*4  VHteratown,  11-4  Sam  Da  Vflnd.  7-2  Turn  Blue,  8-1  Gold 

Caste.  16-1  Oyde  HRs. 

4.0  YORK  BAR  HANDICAP  HURDLE  (£1,670:  2m 
4f)  (14) 

1  P3*  FSIRUDOEL 145  (RQ^J  J  Hanson  5-12-1  -GBredtoy 

2  322-  THIRD  IN  LINE  172  (F)  -Nmny  Rtzgerald  5-11-7 

MOwyer 

3  1-34  Lem’S  RBtY  W  W  A  Stephenson  4-11-6 

C  Qwot 

5  164-  OXFORD  PLACE  3M  (GA)  Ronald  Thompson  4-11-3^ 

6  4t10  GOOD  CAUSE  26  (F)  Miss  Svwwi  4-1*13 _ 

S  Smith  Ecdas 

9  FO*.BLAROSA  112(G) A Hshar 7-1*11 - D Faber 

10  226-  Persian spiarouR  128 (<gJB>maeii4-i*ii^nm 

12  3V2  DERHYCREHA  LASS  7  (D^G)  O  OTW  S-1H0 

W  Hiaiiptmw  W 

13  36P-  WAJMUNT^tD^RVVNWw^llM--  M  Emb 

14  -321  IS)  PROCESSTON  28  (V.Cfl  P  LikSe  4-1*9 

Gar  Lyons  (4) 

15  1215  RNGERS  CROSSED  4  UVANK  Morgan  41*5 

S  Tumor  (4) 

18  OP-6  FOREMAST  54  (5)  J  Jeridnfi  5-1*2 — RRowe 

17  5F*  STORMY  MONARCH  112  (OS)  G  Jones  7-1*2  Q  Jonas 

18  60F l  TARTAR  TUDOR  931  R  Thompson  7-1*0 - — 

3-1  Red  Procession.  *2  Derrycreha  Lass.  7-1  Lottie  s 

Fury.  Oxford  Plaoa.  *1  Fingers  Crossed,  t*1  others. 

4.30  IKE  CAMPBELL  NOVICES  CHASE  (£1.411: 
2m  5f)  (9) 

1  1143 

3  44U 

5  4623 

10  6 FG 

11  OOQf 

12 

20  45  NARANA 19  W  A  Stephenson  4-10-5 - rpSH 

21  0-25  WISCOKSW 16 M Chapman 41*0 - JAHam* 

9-4  Hogmanay.  7-2  Narena.  *1  Ah  HeHo.  VulneraMe. 

7-1  Wlsconwi.  1*1  Dicey  Tones.  1*1  others. 

5.0  GRUNWICK  STAKES  NATIONAL  HUNT  FLAT 
(£648: 2m)  (8) 

2  0*  FOXY  BOV  344  J  BfandM  5-11-7 - r=r-r-.~ 

4  KAMSELW  A  Stephenson  5-11-7 - A  Stanford  (7) 

5  2-1  L0VELYROSEOTCLAHE  7  (F)  J  Raaree  411-7 

CHugganm 

8  *  FARINA  STREAM  213  M  Avfson  411-5.  »  R  Byma  (7) 

11  OKYPOUS  Mrs  S  Ausun  411-6-. - STurperW) 

13  SAILORS  SONNET  M  H  Easterby  411-5.  R  GartJHy  (7) 

15  8  JAUNTY  SLAVE  22  J  Leigh  <-11-0 - -  Mr  J  Barm 

17  ROBMS  CHOKE  R  Ta»  411-0 - MtaFTate(T) 

158  Lovelyroseotetare.  n-4  Saitore  Sonne i.  3-1  Kamsel. 
7-1  Jaunty  Slawa,  1*1  Robins  Choice,  2*1  others. 

Course  specialists 

TfUUNERSc  M  H  Ebsterby,  16  winners  hom  BBrunnerSj  242%; 
jlmny  Fitzgerald. 23  trem  128.  IB. 3%;  Miss G Rbbs.3 from  17, 
nSSTSSSk  B  from  3SJ7.1%  P  Btockiey.  5  bum  39. 
12.8V  W  A  Stephenson,  15  trom  119, 12^V 
JOCKEYS:  Steve  Knight  3  wtfmers  from  3  nc^100.(^G 
BracBov  13 from 43. 30.2%; fl  Rovve. 6 from 23. 26.1%. SSmilh 
irom  18?22J!%i  C  Grant.  17  trom  80, 21.3%.  M  Dwyer, 
18  from  66. 203%.  _ 

3.45  WEST  CUMBERLAND  INSULATION  CO. 
HANDICAP  HURDLE  (£2,456: 2m  4f)  (6) 

1  211-  BLAZING  WALKER  183  RLS)  W  Stephenson  412-7 —— 

2  1-40  CASUAL  PASS  21  (FJS)  G  RitharOs  5-11-6  PJtxk 

3  BS2-  HOTPLATE  1T9  (cjjJS)  □  McCain  5-11-2 —  GMcCowl 

8  11*  YOUNG  WARRIOR  171  (P£)  MSS  M  BeB  41*3 

H  nmWOW 

9  60*  SNOW  BABU 154  (DJS>  D  Mofian  *10-2 - — 

10  -1S1  J  J  JHMY  12  (D^5)  D  Eddy  4-1*0  |5e*|  DByme(4) 

94  Casual  Pass.  *1  Btazfoa  Wtfcer,  w  J  J  Janmy, 
*1  Hotpiate,  *1  Young  Warrior,  1*1  Snow  Bahu. 

4.15  JOURNAL  RACING  EXTRA  NOVICES’ 
STEEPLE  CHASE  (£1 ,205:  2m  4f)  (10) 

1  U-1  DEREKS  DAUGHTER  18  (DJ=)  Mm  G  Raveiey  *l*t3 

riWOT 

5  -P40  HEIlJ»TMUDWREST«R3WMcGhte7-1*11jQuto 

9  -242  NEWIONGSaROVE18(G)PMonte4h*1*11  ONohm 

10  F*3  PIGEON  ISLAND  35  P  Btocfclsy  6-MM*  •  AOaafotoP) 

11  F3P-  RW8RNG  SHOT  1ME  Alston  7-1*11~~ - — 

12  484  BAYMWSTflH.1M  WS»phwiSon  *1*9 - — 

13  40*  BOLD  SPARTAN  145  JOtver *1*9 - Tftoad 

14  0-S5  MARS«2BRRpMn6on*1*9-~rrS - 

17  OUP-  WORTHY  LIGHT  140  E  Rooaon  7-1*6--—--  B ^  Moray 

18  0*3  ESPLEV  LADY  2B  W  Stephenson  5-10-4  A  Merrfgan  (4) 
2-1  Dereks  Daughter.  3-1  New  K«igsqreve.  T-2  EsPteY 

Lady.  *1  Pigeon  brand.  12-1  Bay  MfostrM,  141  others. 

4.45  ULLSWATER  NOVICES’  HURDLE  (E6B5:  2m 
II  110y)  (9) 

2  0*  BROAD  STREET  138  A  Brown  *1*11 —  — 

5  204  FLODOEM RELD 197  B  MMunsoff *1*H  MHaramend 

6  4M  KOUS 19 roWScpray  *1*11  - — 

7  OF-  ROGERS  BON  133  waghenson*!*!^^ 

9  «*  WEST E78JER 346 JJelfofson *1*11 - _j'7£Itan 

10  sen-  MR  FBTWIOC  168  F  Storey  jt-104 - -  — 

12  6*0  EILUE  ON  19  J  Goidng  *1  O^i  -—-r- - B®“» J 

15  2  LEVEN  LASS  26  Mrs  GRevday  4-1*4 - PNteaa 

18  OP-O  MAJESTIC  MBS  56  G  Oldrayd  4-HM - —  — 

*4  Flodden  Plaid,  *2  Leven  Lass.  41  West  Ender. 
7-1  Kous.  Rogers  Run.  12-1  others 

Course  specialists 

TRAINERS:  C  Thornton,  4  winners  from  12  runners,  33J3*jt>;  W 
McQiio.  4  from  18.  22^%;  G  Shards.  gQ  frpm  106, 18.»;  D 
Mohan.  5  tram  32. 15  6%:  Mrs  G  Reveley.  3  from  21, 14.3%;  D 
McCain.  4  from  31. 12.9%. 

JOCKEYS:  N  Doughty,  14  rwnnars  tram  SB  ndes.  23.7%;  D 
WkSon.  3  trom1$.1E.B%;  T  Reed.  5  M^BVP  Tuflt 
10  from  68.  11>4%;  M  Hammond.  3  from  30.  10.0%.  (Only 
RuafiBars) 

~  ~~~|  •  Seaton  Girl  rave  the  Frost 

■  I  family  therr  sixth  winner  of  the 
season  when  easily  landing  the 
Wilson  Environmental  Services 
Selling  Hurdle  at  wind-blown 
ffllianiHili  Worcester  yesterday.  Delaying 

ram  10.30  am)  his  challenge  until  the  find 
a  1A1  flight,  Jimmy  Frost  brought 

°  Seaton  Girl  with  a  smooth  run 

to  score  by  10  lengths  from  Baby 

(off  peek)  tac-UVT.  Alex. 


PORM  JAMMU  ravens  to  hantfsap  conv 
a  a  Istad  race  win 
from  Ohsomakw.  She  acts  on  any  going  and  Ires  a 
good  turn  of  foot  AJANAC  has  fepstwed  a  good 
deal  tMs  season  and  skte  stepped  an  Ayr  GokfCup 
engagement  to  rui  here.  He  has  been  beaten  once 
this  year  wtwn  2X1  aid  to  GLENCROFT  (3X>  worse 
Dfl)  with  SWON  RATTLE  (sa^e  terms)  XI  3rd  end 
wfl  not  ghre  David  Chapmen's  consistent  front 
runner  so  much  leeway  this  time. 

OLENCROFT.  out  of  tf»  frame  once  fo  Ms  last  11 
marts,  remains  very  wad  In  et  the  weights.  Ha  beat 
MACS  FIGHTER  4X1  In  a  vafoaMe  York  spruit  tfif. 


MACS  FIGHTER  4X1  in  a  vafoa&le  York  spreittfif,  “9" L% SSS«tpb 

8?r^i£R3SSS£!£SSR3i 

form  at  6f  and  was  beaten  whan  hampered  in  the  Ayr  ilwm  from  Skolem  at  Yoric  (71.  good  to  soli)  lam 

Gold  Cup  last  time.  Ume- 

GOLD  PROSPECT  came  back  to  MS  best  with  a  1X1  Scteetkm:  AJANAC 

2-35  HOOVER  FILUES  MILE  (Group  II:  2-Y-O  ffflies:  £60,102:  1m)  (8  MZTt  A 

runners)  mJJaKm 

201  (4)  11  TESSLA  17(0^)  (C  St  Garage)  HCaefl  *13 - Pat  Eddery  97 

202  (7)  11124  ALD80URNE 17  (F,S)  (Mrs  R  Smith)  Dr  J  ScargN  *10 _ PHrantatoU  95 

203  (3)  34233  ALWAYS  ON  A  StffDAY  17  (Roidvato  Lid)  P  KaOaway  *10 - CAarenam  98 

204  (6)  1  BY  CHARTS)  38(F) (R  Barnett)  MStouta  *10 - W  Names  88 

205  m  1  MAMALUMA  2S  (tLS)  (A  ChnSIOdQufOu)  G  Hsrwood  B-1Q - GStarkoy  88 

207  (2)  21  PICK  OF  THE  POPS  23  (S)  (Helena  Springfield  Ltd)  MStouta  *10 _ M  Roberta  85 

208  (5)  31  RAIN BURST9<FHSw*h Mohammad) LCumani *10 - R Cochrane  94 

209  (1)  222  ROSEATE  TERN  17  (Lord  Carnarvon)  N  Graham  *10 _ W  Canon  *99 

BETOMfc  11-4  Tessla,  41  Roseate  Tern.  *2  Rain  Burst  11-2  Mamahmo.  7-1  Pick  Of  The  Pops, 

1*1  By  Charter.  12-1  AMboume  Always  On  A  Sunday. 

1987)  DIMIIilJENDO  *13  S  Cauthen  (2-1  fav)  H  Cecfl  7  ran 
FORM  I  71me  Charter,  and  held  on  wefl  over  71  to  bam 

V  Sahara  Breeze  a  neck  on  Yarmoutfi  debut  with  RAIN 

am  worse  terms  ymh  snort  neao  2nd  hOSEATE  I  mbmt  hvttkV  win  hsn  dm  irrmroimd  tc 


TERN,  short  heed  3rd  ALWAYS  ON  A  SUNDAY  and 
21 4th  ALDBOURNE,  but  Henry  Cacti  has  an  enwatHe 
record  in  this  race  (3  winners  from  5  runners  in  the 
last  ten  years)  and  reported  that  TESSLA  was  in 
season  mot  day. 

ALDBOURNE,  fHsMna  strondy  after  not  getting  a 
dear  run.  is  another  who  can  improve  hom  the  race 
as  that  was  her  first  run  toiowtng  a  two  month 
break.  BY  CHARTER  is  bred  tor  ntidrae  distances,  by 
Derby  winner  Staley  Hakdrts  out' of  Oaks  wfcmar 


Time  Charter,  and  held  on  wed  over  71  to  beat 
Sahara  Breeze  a  neck  on  Yarmouth  debut  with  RAIN 
BURST  (same  terms),  who  has  since  improved  to 
win  a  hart  ground  Brighton  maiden,  31 3rd. 
StabfemeienCK  OF  TTIE  POPS  found  61  too  short 
on  debut  but  meda  the  expected  linpwwmn  at 
York  next  time  when  driven  out  to  beat  Change 
Guard  1X1  in  a  York  graduation  event  (7f,  good  to 
soft).  MAMALUNA  won  on  good  to  soft  an 
Chepstow  debut  beating  Eastern  Diamond  41  and 
her  stable  are  m  tremendous  form. 

Selection:  TESSLA 


3.10  TOTE  FESTIVAL  HANDICAP  (£69,062:  lm4f)  (20  runners) 

301  (17)  22*130  OCEAN  BALLAD  38  P.F.S)  (Mrs  A  Chapman)  LCumani  4*10 _ G  Starkey 

302  (10)  320143  MAfcSUO 28 (DAS) (H Al-Maktoutty R Armstrong 3*6 _ GMooro 

305  (6)  240160  PLYMOUTH  HOE  7  (D,F,S) (A  Baker) C  WaU  5-9-4  _  LDettnrt(^ 

306  (Q  03100-6  TRAVEL  MYSTERY  16  fIXFA))  (Mra  M  Madden)  M  Pipe  *9-2 _ C  Asmussen 

306  (11)  6-40260  LORD  JUSTICE  16  (BAG)  (R  Songster)  B  HiSs  4-8-13 _ MMOB 

309  (2)  542432  DASTUR  16  (F,G)  (H  Al-Maktoum)  P  Walwyn  3-8-13 _ M  Roberts 

311  (20)  5-41122  PELORUS  77  (BF,F,S)  (J  State)  W  Jams  3-*10 _ Pat  Eddery 

312  (3)  214212  PiCEA  16(0 JF AS)  (T  Warner)  M  Jarvis  5-6-9 _ B  Raymond 

313  (7)  030210  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE  38  toGJ))  (P  Melon)  I  Basting  4-8-8 _ MMarehaR(5) 

314  (15)  01*212  FRIST  DIVISION  137  (DJF.CLS)  (A  P  Budge  Ltd)  S Christian  5-8-7 _ WNswnee 

316  (3)  211381  CASEY  17  (tLF,G)  (G  Leigh)  L  Cunairl  3-6-6  (3sx) _ fl  Cochrane 

317(13)  2-20110  KAZAVIYNA  17 (DAS) (Aga Khan) MStoiM *8-4 (3ex) _ _  TOuhm 

318(16)  03-512  GOPAK  35  (BFfl)  (Sir  Mlchaai  Sobei)  M  Snuto  **3 - Pmd  Eddery 

319  (5)  *21102  UAWZOON  15(F) (Shairfi Ahmad  AHJaktoumM Dunlap **3. _ WCranon 

320  (12)  221255  NIKTTAS  7  (D,0)  [Mrs  P  Udcferd)  M  Franco  *8-2 _ - _ G  Barter 

321  (4)  242153  TIMOTHY'S  TOY  21  (F)  (W  GretSey)  C  Brittain  3-8-2 _ WRyan 

322  (1)  021620  SUNDAY  SPORT  STAR  7  (S)  (RufoVaie  Ltd)  PKelavay  *52 _ — 

324  (19)  330162  RAKES  LANE  15  (tLF.O)  (A  SmeaUxi)  S  NonDfi  3-8-0 _ _ ^ O  KM  (5) 

325  (14)  11*331  TANCRED  SAND  9  (DAS)  (J  Croon)  J  Jefferson  *7-11  (Sax) - A  Mackay 


B  Raymond  88 
MarehaR(S)  84 
.  WNewnee  84 
H  Cochrane  •  99 
T  Gubin  80 
Paul  Eddery  85 

—  W Canon  98 
_.G  Baxter  93 

—  WRyan  87 

- -  81 

_  G  Hind  (5)  86 

_  A  Mackay  89 


bar  326  (18}  121332  1HETHMGAB0UTITIS  ?(CD^,S)(S  Roots)  G  Lewis  *7-7~——_  G  BardwoO  (3)  84 
m  Long  hantBcap;  Thetitingabouritis.  7-6. 

|  BETTI NGe  41  Casey,  *2  Pekxus,  9-1  Gopak.  10-1  Mawzoon.  11-1  TXncred  Sand,  141  Kazaviyna, 
!(«  16-1  Dastur.Woaa,20-i  Maksud.  Ocean  Bated. ^ ThathingBtxxjttia.  2*1  Lord  Juatfcn,  Nikitas,  Plymouth  Hoe, 

info  Rakes  Lane,  Song  Of  Sixpence,  3*1  othera. 

1987:  ROUSHAYD  **11  B  Rouse  (141)  R  Johnson  Houghton  IB  ran 

FORM  DASTUR  rfcdp*  in  Mstance  Mowing  time.  CASEY  Is  a  handicap  snip  on  her  Group  Two 

r(4)  runm  two  good  runs  oyer  tongar  trips,  tfw  head  win  Horn  Banket  81  Doncaster  last  time  with 

me  pick  befog  a  XI  2ntfto  Rodchantoat  PqngMMjlm  KAZAVIYNA  (28>  better  off)  a  wen  beaten  Bih,  but 

MS  « T27yiJ)W  time  (LCJRD  JUSTICE  held L  PELORUS  taking  conditions  form  at  face  value  In  handcap 

—  has  been  laid  out  tor  Oils  following  a  very  raitocky  company  is  notoriously  risky  and  KAZAVIYNA  did 

run  in  the  Magnet  Cup.  Held  up  totakeadvantagaof  beat  CASEY  (88)  better  off)  3X1  In  a  Goodwood 


run  in  the  Magnet  Cup.  Held  up  totake  advantage  of 
res  rum  of  foot  he  was  badly  hampered  in  the 
straight  but  sta  holds  RAKES  LANE  and  PLYM¬ 
OUTH  HOE  oi  thM  form  where  he  finished  fast  to 
take  2nd.  a  neck  behind  Bashful  Boy. 

PtCEA  was  21 2nd  to  Buzzbomb  ai  Stfshuty  last 


was  a  43 KJ  DBBOwudiawoiMr  tr,  hnn  the  nek  of  tin  M 

SfisSsSiSS  SSBisSsS* 


time,  is  better  judged  ana  clever  neck  win  from  Stent 
vah  at  Windsor. 

FIRST  DIVISION  needs  to  be  produced  late.  He  was 
a  neck  2nd  to  Four  Star  Thrust  at  Newmarket  test 


handfoao  in  July. 

KUCTTAS,  ungharactertsticiy  oh  form  at  Newtxxy  last 
Saturday,  is  quite  weS  handicapped  on  a  31 
Goodwood  2nd  to  Zinsky.  TANCRED  SAND,  who  is 
held  up.  looks  the  prek  of  the  Nghtwsights  H 
reproaudno  a  II  Ayr  win  from  Hopping  Arotmd  last 
isanaxnted  in  soft  oround 
bi  the  Extol,  is  better  jud^dmMBWwrt  head  2nd  to 
Naynz)  m  a  Doncaster  listed  race  lam  time. 
Safoctioit  PELORUS 


REDCAR 


Selections 


By  Mandarin 


2.1 5  Mister  Lawson. 

2.45  BaJintan. 

3.15  Cumbrian  Melody. 
3.45Geega. 

4.15  Validate. 

4.45  Persian  Emperor. 

5.15  Madraco. 


By  Our  Newmarket 
Correspondent 

2. 1 5  Camshaft 

2.45  Beechwood  Cottage. 

3.15  — 

3.45  — 

4.15  Best  Niece. 

4.45  Fresh  Dominion. 

5.15  All  Is  Foigiven. 


Going:  firm  Draw:  5f-1m,  high  numbers  best 

2.  IS  BOUIAND  CORPORATION  AUCTION  STAKES  (2-Y-O:  £2,341:  Sf)  ( 10  runners) 

1(1(8  011406  AIXP NKO 42 (D^(H Saltations) JJankms 8-13 - JWBtams  70 

2  (2)  201566  MUTER  LAWSON  3  (DJ)  (P  Bonner)  P  kftchafl  *13 - SOTJormanffl  94 

3  (8)  00  REASON  TO  LAUGH  7  (Sertty  Racing  Ltd)  J  Baking  *13 - SHorstsB  — 

4  (1)  310132  TWE  TO  GO  HOME  18  (ILF,GJS)  (P  SavO)  R  HoNnstaed  *13 - ACuUumO)  97 

11  (3)  1 13550  PETONGS  WBEYIN  5  (CJ%G)(J  tones)  R  SUtiibs  6< - S  Wood  (5)  78 

12  (7)  142101  SKY  ROYALE  7  QXF  AS)  (R  Tndall)  J  Beny  *6 - JCstroB  «99 

14  (9)  D60000  BKJR NOVA 26 (8}(l MacDonald) jWMnwnght *5 - S Monts  — 

16  (4)  330505  CAMSHAFT 26 (K  Cordatfl E  Betel *2 _ _ _ JCMnn(5)  71 

18  (6)  00  ALWAYS  TREASURE  12  (Mra  J  Addtathaw)  J  Bakfcng  *1 - —  NCmMa  — 

19  (5)  0  UPESONG26|C CyzerJS Norton *1 - MWigham  — 

BETTING:  11-4  Sky  Royttie.  7-2  Time  To  Go  Home,  5-1  Ifister  Lawson.  *1  Camshaft.  *1  Alo'  Nfoo. 

12-1  Ebor  Nova.  141  ofhras. 

1987:  JAMARJ  EM  M  Birch  (8-11  fav)  M  Easurby  11  ran 

2.45  RED  MOUNTAIN  COFFEE  CUP  HANDICAP  (Amateurs:  £3.514: 7f)  (29  runners) 

1  (13)  045541  BALMAN  21  (F^  fT  Macdonald)  Denys  Smith  *11-7 - A8aon  Dim  (5)  92 

3  (9)  030004  BEECHWOOD  COTTAGE  49  (BADJFAS)  A  BsUey  *11-1  —  Sharon  Mugafroyd  93 

6  (15)  000500  MURPHY  14(0^ (Mrs S Brook) R Whitaker 41*10 - SaadyBreok  95 

7  (21)  003020  VALLEY  HBLU  4  0LFAS)(TBrarDn)T  Barren  *1*9 - Ate*  Gramma  (S)  92 

11  (19)  523680  PROFTT  A  PRENDRE  16  (S)  (P  Thome)  D  IMson  41*7 - Bains  Bronson  (5)  92 

12  (10)  546062  KMQHTS SECRET  11  (BJLIXFAB) M  H  Easterly  7-1*4 - Lela EettMby  (5)  *99 

13  (6)  166040  COR  D6  CHASSS  30  (D^)  (McDougsId  Fanns)  I  BakSnfl  *10-4.  Ctera  PsWbig  (6)  98 

14(28)  150360  GEHOTtN  14  (F^(SMeaor)SMtaor  *1*4 - Urate  Me8or  (5)  93 

15  (23)  132060  GREYRUM15(BjljF)(Hafntiteiini<rbr8dflacfrig)WPSBrea*l*2  Ytemne  Naynss  80 

16  (IQ  050304  COURT  TOWN  14  flXF.fl)  (H  Hopgood)  R  Hawion*10-2-  EBrsheth  GendoMo  (5)  94 

17  (12)  442050  SAY  YOU  WKL  7  (V)  (G  Noble)  M  NaugMon  410-2 - Lara  Gfcbeid  (5)  94 

19  (1)  251060  AFRICAN  SAFARI  8  fPSjG)  (Lord  Garrick)  T  Faktaxst  4*13 - MrPVSr8ng  92 

21  (3)  500110  GYPSY'S  BARN  RAT  14  (DJF,S}(A  Haddock)  W  Holden  4-8-12  KMteyn  Hekten  (B)  91 

23  (5)  *00100  HANDSOME  HOTPOOT 10  (CAG£)(F  Barlow)  J  Parkas  **11.  Jeimte  Devta (S)  94 

28  (2)  005000  GOTHIC  FORD  11  (S)  (Mrs  C  Trader)  C  Tinkler  4-*7 - Jeanis  GauMng  88 

29  (4)  002010  TWO  REPPIN  45  PVS)(CWagstafT)J  Leigh  4-*7 - Hr  M  Robinson  (5)  87 

33  (27)  010300  JANETS  BRAVE  BOY  11  (n,F.GJ>)  (J  EddelQ  D  Chapman  6-*5 - AnthnFteraO  88 

35  (14)  133004  ROYAL  ACCLAIM  11  (V.IXF)  (Mrs  BWBoneon)  A  Hkto**2 - Swt  Brown  (S)  98 

37  (7)  006420  SHY  MISTRESS  33  (G)  (J  Abbey)  A  Jones  540 - DtenaJeaea  89 

38  (11)  060000  KKP COOL  10(F) (Mrs  J  Bigg)  R  HoUtashaad  **0 - GsnidtoeRnas  06 

40  )29)  803460  BLOW  FOR  HOME  46  (A  SHiMi)  A  Smith  4-90 - Mr  M  Crosatend  (5)  92 

41  (17)  000000  MOVING  TINE  18  (KAdsy)N  Chamberlain  3*0 - Teresa  SpasHno  (5)  — 

42  (20)  050005  SUPRRE  OPTIMIST  14  (B)  (A  White)  R  Peacock  49-0 - Canned  Peacock  (5)  97 

44  (24)  00040  SAIYYAAF  21  (A  P  Consultants  Ltd)  D  Chapman  *94) - Joanns  Wkder  — 

46  (26)  000000  AFTER  THE  GLOOM  52J  (D  Lowe)  R  Hoflnshaad  3-9-0 - Lucy  Lowe  (5)  83. 

48  (10)  330060  HORTONS  CHAtttE 38 (V,G)(R  Oum)  J  Notion  *9-0 - JanetHU(5)  85 

40  (8)  000000  BLACK  HAMEOUM  35  (Mrs  JBmy)J  Berry  3-94) - U*»  Eaton  (S)  85 

50  (25)  20/*2  BALLYFEE  577 J  (B  KWeOs)W  Morris  11-9-0 - Yartlny  — 

51  (22)  005  AN  NOVA  S3  (D  WAbsh)  J  MitihaS  4^4) - —  — 

Long handfcap:  9hy  Mistress  *12.  Keep  Cool *11.  Btow  For  Home *11.  Moving TlmeS-lO,  Supremo 

Ootimtst  *9.  Saiyyaaf  B-B.  After  The  Gloom**  Hoptons  Chance  *5,  Bteck  Marmaqpffi  *6.  BaUytee  8^,  An 


Optimist  0 
Nova  7-8. 


.  Saiyyaaf  B-8.  After  The  Gloom  *6,  Hoptons  Chance  *5,  Btadc 


i.*l  Court 
1  raters. 


BETTING:*!  KrfgW*  Secret  11-2  VaBey  MBs.  *1  CordeChaase.  1*2  Beechwood  Cottage. *1  Court 
Town,  1*1  Basman.  1Z-1  Royal  Acctam.  14-1  Ptoflf  A  Prendre.  African  Safari,  IB-1  Murphy.  2*1  raters. 
1BS7:  SEALED  BID  *1*6  Mrs  J  GoukBng  (11-1)  L  Plggoo  23  ran 

3.15  TETLEY  TEA  BAG  NURSERY  (2-Y-O:  £4,166: 61)  (14  runtiars) 

2(12)  P130  ULANOVA 26  (9) (Trtangle Thoroughbreds  Ltd) 5 Nation *7 - KFMonpQ  V 

B  (2)  3166  SONGSTEAD 28 0LF) (Lord Matthews) MCwnaeiw 9-3 - NCmaorton  84 

10  (13)  8448  TACOMA  HEIGHTS  15  (A  F  Budge  (Eqitinn)  Limited)  R  Harmon  *0 — A  MeOtens  90 

13(14)  421  CUWRMN MOJODY 28(0) (Cumbrian Industrials) M H  Eaateiby  *11  KHodgaon  91 

18  (8)  B0401  IBCHABMeHltIB^fl(MShawtaDss)RHoBnsheoo*9(7a*)_  ACtehaneffl  37 

2i(li)  2S0  GLORIOUS  HOTFOOT  35  (Lord  Levarhukne)R  Johnson  HoughKn  *7 —  KOartey  98 

22  (9)  625205  JIVE  MUSIC  ?  P)  (N  Bycroft)  N  Bycraft  66 - — - J  Carter  (?)  98 

29  15)  0060  CALAHONDA  SOMQ  If  (D  Faulkner)  N  Bycroh  7-13 — . . — . . P  Burke  12 

30  (7)  040  YUNOWHY28(B)(BKan)JEthare^ton7-l3 - - -  JLowe  *99 

32  (10)  0002  THE 8INGINO MAN 25 (BLnacn)J BaMIng 7-12 - NCarftete  97 

33  14)  22400  HENTRA  S  (Mrs  I  RafoO)  T  Barron  7-12 - MFty  91 

36  (1)  1 8301 3  HO  FUNG  SHU1 31  ffLF)  (S  Tangj  N  THder  7-9 - KtiaTtokter  92 

37  (3)  651  SPRUK9AKFS  LADY  68  (S)(Spt1ngiakas  Racing  Club)  WPaaree  7-8  LChoraock  95 

38  (5)  04080D  DALESBE  LADYBIRD  8  (DataudeNureartH  Ltd)  TFakhum  7-7  KBrowaswnd  (7)  90 

BETTING:  11-4  Cumortan  Melody.  7-2  Tacoma  Heights.  41  Songfittad,  *1  Ulanova.  *1  Ho  Fung  Shut, 

1*1  Jtee  Music.  12-1  Glorious  Hotfoot  141  others. 

1987:  TMMRSNQO  84  J  Law  (j*4!m}MH  Easterly  13  ran 


_ SPORT  57 

THE  TIMES  RACING  SERVICE 

Continuous  live  commentary  with  comment  and  analysis 

_  Plus  classified  results  check  every  day 

Call  0898  500  123 

Mandarin’s  Form  Guide 
Plus  Rapid  Results  Service 

M  Call  0898  100  123 

Cats  cost  25p  (off  pasty  and  38p  (standard  &  peak)  per  rMnide  Inc  VAT 

Guide  to  our  in-line  racecard 

103  (12)  0-0432  GOOD  TIMES  74  (CDJ3FJ>,QijB)  (Mrs  D  Robinson)  B  HaU  *1*0 - BWttiW  80 


Racecard  lunber.  Draw  to  brackets.  Sfa-flgtro 
form  (F-feB.  P  —  puled  up.  U  -  unseated  rfoer. 


distance  winner.  BF  —  beaten  favourite  in 
latest  race).  Going  on  which  bravo  has  won 


B— brought  down.  S  -  tipped  up-  R- refused.  (F  -  firm,  good  to  firm,  hard.  G  -  good. 
D  -  daqualfibd).  Horae's  name.  Daw  stoce  test  S  —  soft,  good  to  soft,  heavy).  Owner  in 
outing:  j  d  jumps.  F  H  fiat.  (B  —  bankers,  brackets.  Trainer.  Age  and  weight  Rtder 


v-vaor.  H  -  hood.  E-EyeshieM.  C- cause 
winner.  D  — daxanen  winner.  CD  — course  and 


I  us  any  allowance.  The  Times  Private 
tomScapper*s  rating. 


3.50  QUEBI  ELIZABETH  II  STAKES  (Group  k  £154,424:  1m)  (8 
runners) 

401  (Q  012041  PRNICe  RUPERT  28  (BAFAS)(RSw<gttar)SMtt**4 - MMte  B 

4Q2  (2)  1-12141  SOVET  STAR  20  PLF.8)  ^hehh  Mohammad)  A  Fabre  4*4 - C  A— reran  98 

403  (Q  211-105  HXAN  RR1GE  43  (CJ1  AS)  (Mrs  A  Goughian)  D  Bswonh  3-*1 1 - —  •• 

404  (8)  125115  KEFAAH  39  (DJSFjyLS)  (Sfwtidi  A  Al-Maktoun)  L  Cunrenl  **11 — ROkMM  10 

405  (4)  1*1134  PERSIAN  HEIGHTS  20  (OXBF^iG)  (Y  SteKff  G  Kuffsr  3*11 - B  Raymond  *99 

406  (3)  222111  SALSE  16  (FAS)  (Shatidi  Mohammad)  HCacfl3-*11 - M  Roberts  83 

407  (7)  11-2112  WARNMQ  41  (D.FAI  (K  Abduta)  G  Hanwood  3-*1 1 - Pat  Eddery  98 

406  (1)  311-014  MAGIC  OF  LIFE  28  (CD^  AS)  (S  Nterebos)  J  Tree  3*8 - WCarraa  90 

BETTING:  7-4  weming,  11-4  Soviet  Star.  *1  Persian  Heights,  6-1  Salae.  9-1  Kefaah,  1*1  Magic  Of  Life. 
2*1  Prince  Rupert.  6*1  Indian  Rogs. 

1987:  MflJJGRAM  **8  Pat  Eddery  (*1)  M  Stoute  5  ran 


Newmarket  handicap  win  last  time  (BARCLAY 
STREET  held).  HELL6  VAIGLY  stayed  on  In  the  soft 
at  York  last  time  (1m)  when  XI  2nd  to  subSflQiwri 
Hated  race  winner  Kmgsfoid  Flame  with  START- 
RITE  (4to  batter  off)  who  pedfod  hard  that  day.  2i  3rd. 
Stableman  RtMSH  is  tightly  raced  and  showed  best 
term  at  Newcastle  last  ama  when  Xl  2nd  to  the  weB 
handicapped  Vanroy.  Sm  has  visors  Mad  tor  the 
ftrat  time  today.  SIMON  rattle  picks  up  a  penalty 
for  a  Murncn  tested  race  win. 

DWELL  is  not  baGy  treated  on  hsndtoap  bow  -  she 
was  21  2nd  to  Jerwah  «i  a  Newmarket  graduation 
event  at  July.  HIGHEST  PRAiSE  acts  on  any  going, 
goes  well  for  his  ctekreng  rider,  and  came  law  for  a 
XI  win  from  Skolem  at  York  (71.  good  to  soft)  last 
time. 

Selection:  AJANAC 


FORM  fovariabiy  looking  reaJy  for  his  races, 
rUHm  me  admirably  constant  SOVIET 
STAR  looks  the  one  they  aX  have  to  boat.  Having 
beaten  Shady  Heights  (rae  6fo)  2X1  to  land  me  July 
Cup  Barter  to  the  season,  he  was  by  no  means 
ikscreditad  when  in  the  frame  behind  W&ap>  at 
Royal  Ascot  On  nra  latest  start  he  reversed  Deavfle 
ftm]  form  wdh  Miesque  at  Longotamp  (im).  beating 
her  a  head.  EquaBy  as  effort**  over  me  rrtite  as  U, 
he  has  a  good  turn  of  toot  end  would  be  kfeaBy 


suited  by  a  strong  earty  pace. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  was  much  improved  when  matang 
aS  to  land  the  Waterford  Crystal  Mia.  timing  on 
gamely  insido  toe  final  belong  to  withstand  the 
Challenge  of  Then  Again  (levels)  wtth  MAGIC  OF 
LIFE  (710  better  off)  21  away  4  to.  PERSIAN  HEIGHTS 
was  demoted  tor  im&fference  on  Ms  penultimate 
start  when  ne  beat  Sfady  Heights  (gave  IHb)  Kl  at 
York  lint  2f  IlOy)  and  ran  below  par  on  his  latest. 


ubsaqusntly  found  to  have  suffered  a  beck-innay). 
beck  to  form  he  would  be  a  desorvtngwtoner.  but  a 
line  through  Caanwent  gives  WARtS^aG  an  edge 
white  funhar  ram  coUd  put  paid  to  his  chances. 
WARNING  is  at  Ms  best  over  the  mfle  trip  and  looks 
Just  the  better  horse  here.  His  tremendous  turn  of 
foot  was  shown  to  good  advantage  si  Goodwood 
(1m)  on  Ms  pemdttoreta  start  when  he  beat  Then 
Again  (gave  ilfo)  1X1.  The  seteetkm  sfxxjfd  confirm 
DeavHe  Tim)  term  with  SOVIET  STAR  at  these 
weights,  keefah  has  had  a  useful  season  to  date, 
but  is  held  by  PERSIAN  HEIGHTS  and  probably 
needs  sSqhtiy  further  to  produce  Ms  best. 
Hitogarford  stakes  whiner  SALSE  has  the  besting 
at  PRINCE  RUPERT  and  INDIAN  RUX3E.  but  looks  • 
71  specktitet  and  could  struggle  in  a  truly-run  race. 
Further  ratn  may  increase  Ms  chances. 

Selection:  WARNING 


425  KRUG  DIADEM  STAKES  (Group  Ilk  £47,898: 6Q  (14  runners) 


501  (7)  *22505  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  38  PM5  AS)  (R  Rktoaide)  D  Baworth  *>2  .  C  A— uraan  95 

502  (6)  000000  SHARP  ROMANCE  21  (O.G)  (ALDeora  Bloodstock  Ltd)  G  Fytcfn  *9-2  S  Whitworth  77 

503  (1)  002006  tMBELATA 21  (DAS) (G Greenwood) M NaugMon 5-9-2 - MBtah  88 

504  (8)  010225  WING  PARK  37  (C,P,G)  (Mfos  C  Monte)  A  Batisy  4*2 - WHeraraa  03 

505  (13)  13-431  BLUE  NOTE  48  (FAS)  (ShaMt  Mohammad)  Mdm  C  Heed  (Fr)  **I3__  G  Moon  08 

508  (2)  *20001  PERFECT  TBHNG 17  (CAF.0LS)  (R  Vines)  L  Cottrefl  **13 - 1  Johnaon  77 

507  (14)  524212  SOFTLY  SPOKEN  4  (DJ3F.FA6)  (J  Abefl)  P  Fhlgsn  5-*13 - RCoduaM  72 

508  (4)  111126  CADEAUX  OENEHEUX  37  (D^A(MAI4lBktoWh)00niMl**12_  Pat  Etfdaiy  *B9 

509  (12)  051164  CHUMMY'S  FAVOURITE  17  (Dfl  (M  MB)  N  Catiaghan  3-*  12 - BRaymond  75 

511  (5)  630131  POUTT  OF  LIGHT  29(VAQ)  (t  Ramadan)  Q  Lewis  3*12 - Petti  Eddery  98 

5)2  (9)  154343  SAVAHRA  SOUND  16  (Df)(A  F  Budge  Ltd)  R  Hretoon  3-*12.._ - BRouea  80 

513  (3)  402121  YOUNG  HALS  PLF.G)  (Mrs  R  waters)  P  Walwyn  **12 - M  Roberta  91 

514  (10)  12403  DANCMG  GODDESS  20  (PAS)  (R  Songster)  M  O’Brien  (Ira)  3*0 - WCareon  04 

515  (11)  211005  POSADA 29 (CD^AS) (T  Holand-Maitin} R  JotasOT  Hbughton **9.—  T Oaten  96 

•  The  frafcwratetea  that  Cidsaux  Generaua  wll  not  ran  If  the  ground  It  soft 
BETTING:  *2  Bfoe  Note.  Cadeaux  Genereux,  9-2  Point  Of  Light  1*1  Young  Hal,  12-1  Denting 
Goddess.  14-1  Wing  Park.  1*1  Governor  General,  Perfect  Timing.  1*1  Posada,  5*1  others. 

19871  DOWSING  **12  PM  Eddery  (8-1)  J  Tree  17  ran 


508  (4) 

509  (12) 

511  (5) 

512  (B) 

513  (3) 

514  (10) 

515  (11) 


EADM  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  set  a  fast 
runivi  pace  whan  II  2nd  to  Dowsing  In  this 
nice  last  year  and  w*  not  be  that  ettty  to  peg  back  it 
the  ground  rides  fast  BUIE  NOTE,  an  improved 
French  fay,  beat  CADEAUX  GENEHEUXMfo  better 

all  at  at  Deauville  (Group  Two.  good)  last  time 
POMT  OF  LIGHT  (41b  better  cMl  Xi  3rd  and  a 
below  par  GOVERNOR  GENBtAL  and  POSADA 
waB  beaten. 

PERFECT  TIMING  broke  a  twowear  toting  spel 
whan  beating  Princess  Athena  XI  n  a  Doncaster 
listed  race  last  time  but  tee  consistent  hendiespper 
SOFTLY  SPOKEN,  -mov  smiogla  in  this  grada. 


POINT  OF  LIGHT  beat  YOUNGTiAL  B  short  head  at 
Nawmarkat  (POSADA  a  one  paced  5th)  laa  time  (Bf. 
■start)  and  stated  have  no  trouble  confirming  toe 
tram  on  8B>  batter  terms. 

DANCtNQ  GODDESS,  something  of  a  dbappok* 
mant  over  mkkte  tistancas  looked  to  appreciate  the 
return  to  sprint  tops  when  beating  Funrtraisar  31  In  a 
PhoaMx  listed  raca  last  time.  POGADA,  batow  form 
of  Mb,  cranes  Into  the  rationing  on  early  season 
form  which  Included  a  course  and  distance  31  win 
tram  WMG  PARK  at  the  Royal  meeting. 

Selection:  BUIE  NOTE 


5.0  ROYAL  LODGE  EBF  STAKES  (Group  U:  2-Y-O  colts  &  geldings:  £63,207: 1m)  (6 
runners) 

fid  (3)  1111  HKW ESTATE 38 (CJF^2)(H Joti) H Cecfl *13 - U Roberto  *99 

602  (5)  115  BUtDMG  38  (F.S)  (Pki  Oak  Sable)  C  Britain  *10 - C  Aetna— n  71 

603  (2)  11248  FREGUBirFLYB)  38(F)  (CrascantUtqR  Smyth  *10 - TOekw  92 

604  (4)  1  NASHWAN  42  (G)(H  At-Mtittoum)  N  Graham  *10. - WCanoe  88 

6t»  (1)  11  SAMOAN  79  (FA  (Sheikh  Mohammed)  HCaci  *10 - Pat  Eddery  98 

GOB  (6)  2122  SPTTTTRE  36  (BF  A  (REA  BoK  Ltd)  C  Naison  *10 - Patti  Eddery  82 

BETTING:  *4  High  Estate.  7-4  Nashwsn.  4-1  Samoan.  10-1  Spitfire.  1*1  Frequent  Flyer.  2*1  BMriQ. 
1987:  SANQUBOCO  *13  S  Cauthen  ($-11  lav)  H  Cadi  10  ran 


«J5  (I) 
606  (6) 


pnmUI  HK»t  ESTATE  b»06  up  in  dtetancain 

runivi  a  bid  for  a  nap  hand  of  Group 
victories.  A  lazy  sort  who  often  needs  shaking  up 
before  he  makes  Ms  run,  Ms  SNrtoy  Heights  colt 
shotA)  have  Bttie  difficulty  getting  toe  trip  and  la  one 
to  keep  on  the  right  side  as  ha  has  Ihe  beating  of  a 
number  of  todays  rivals. 

Winner  of  toe  Solaria  Stakes  (71)  on  Ms  latest  start, 
HIGH  ESTATE  beet  Polar  Run  21  with  BINDING 
(toveis)  71  away  Sto  and  on  Ms  panubfenata  outing  at 
Goodwood  beat  SPITFIRE  (2to  worse  off)  XI.  white  a 


Die  through  STONE  FLAKE  gives  him  the  edge  over 
stableman  SAMOAR 

FREQUENT  FLYER  produced  a  moderate  perfor¬ 
mance  In  the  Gxncrack  last  month,  but  raity  has 
oonfhmed  form  over  6f.  NASHWAN  landed  the  odds 
at  Newbury  (7f)  on  his  debut  and  is  sure  to  bnprave, 
but  may  fra  a  lack  of  experience  tsAng  m  tote 
company.  SAMOAN’S  chances  would  mcraese  with 
more  ran. 

(refaction:  HtQH  ESTATE 


Course  specialists 


JOCKEYS 


Winners 

Percent 

Wlrtnera 

Rides 

Percent 

H  Cacti 

29 

93 

312 

P®  Eddery 

38 

212 

17.9 

A  Stewart 

6 

20 

30X1 

GSterkey 

IB 

98 

IB* 

15 

56 

26* 

M  Roberts 

9 

60 

15D 

30 

125 

24.0 

W  Carson 

28 

181 

14.4 

M  pipe 

3 

13 

23.1 

BRaymond 

4 

29 

13* 

G  Harwood 

20 

91 

»o 

R  Cochrane 

14 

115 

122 

flVof  including  yesterday  's  results) 

3.45  REYNARD  SELLING  HANDICAP  (3-Y-O:  £1.126: 1m  2f)  (8  runneiS) 

7  (31  144820  NUTACRE  IB  (C/)(M  HD]  D  Chapman  *7 - S  Webster  Bf 

5  (7)  420420  AUTOMART 35 (P Qtenrr) W  Bentley  *6 - RLappinfS)  87 

10  (6)  300504  KOLD9SY 7 p Bowker) T Fakfwnt 9^ - DanaMcKacMH  teBB 

11  (1)  5-00004  OLEGA  12  (Ftet  Circle  Thoroughbreds  Pic)  N  TmUer  9-4 - KtaiTUder  90 

13  (2)  0000  VICO EQUENSE 21  (V) (Mrs M Grant) Mss BHti 9-3 - ACtihrewp)  — 

14  (8)  03*330  YORKSHIRE  PRINCESS  28(B)  (Mrs  H  Rohan)  HRohanfM - S  Monte  84 

17  (5)  0600*0  MRS MCCAUB81  424 (W Stephenson) W Smphensan 9-0 - SWoad(5)  — 

18  (4)  84*000  had  muly  it  (Mra  D Land) Mrs  fl  RawNey  *0 - JLaun  a 

BETTING:  *2  Yorkshire  Princess.  *1  Automart.  4-1  Nutaae.  1 1-2  Geega.  *1  Mad  M%,  12-1  ofhem. 

19B7:  ENTRE  *0  G  Duffleto  (7-1)  M  Prescott  13  ran 

4.15  TRANSMORE  VAN  HIRE  STAKES  (£2,746: 1m  21)  (9  runners) 

2  (6)  51-4060  BOLD  DEFERENCE  119 (C,DF)(T  Morris)  Ronald  Thompson  4-1*8._  RP  Stott  — 

6  (5)  55  F«M  PRICE  11  (Mrs  B  Kearney)  Mrs  GRevelay7-*6 - J  Carr  (5)  64 

7  (2)  04142-0  GO  SOUTH  5  (F)  (R  Joachim)  J  Jenkins  4-*B - JMNBtama  — 

8  (7)  0  MELKON0 14 (Mre P Weynwe^ E Waymaa 4-*6 - DeeuMcKaowa  — 

9  (B)  43253  R0KMWRE 21 J (W Seders)  J  Parties *06 - AMmm>(S)  50 

JO  (J)  322«3  BEST MECE 3S |ftBFJ?)(MreCSf Garage) HCsdW - —A Bond  77 

11  (3)  412030  VALIDATE  57  (B£)  (Sheikh  Mohammed)  C  Brittain  3*0 - S  Parka  099 

12  (4)  GLOW  OF  KHOBAR  (Shelto  A6  Abu  Khamsin)  J  Etiwrington  3-*10 - -  K  Dartey  — 

15  (9)  OS  PRIMROSE  STAR  25  (W  Supheneon)  W  Stephenson  3*7 - -  J  Lavra  — 

BETTING:  2-1  Vsldate,  11-4  Bast  Nlaea,*1  Go  South.  1*1  Rlngmore,  1*1  Primrose  Star,  14-1  otoare. 

1867:  OPERATIC  SCORE  3-8-6  G  Baxter  (2-11 P  Cate  6  ran 


4.45  ‘WIN  WITH  THE  TOTE*  MAIDEN  STAKES  (£1,059: 1m)  (13  runnels) 

1  (13)  0680*0  FALUNG  FOSS  47  (Mrs  DSchrafoer)W  Haigh  4-*g - S  Saimaa  — 

2  (11)  0M/-0M  GLORIOUS  DAN  38  (Mra  O  McFSrtand)  M  Brittain  4*3  - MMtfon  — 

3(10)  00  JOHNS  VALENTINE  121  {J  Myers)  M  Naughton  4-*3 - AMstcar  — 

5  (4)  00*030  YOUNG COMMANOER  12 (Miss S Naughton) M Naughton 4-*3 - KFaBanO)  — 

B  (12)  00  BARNSLEY  BED  45  (B  Marsh)  J  Smith  3*10 - AMun(S)  — 

11  (5)  406420  PERSIAN  EWCROR  21  *lrs  C  Parting)  R  Hotinshead  **10 - AMarefl)  tte 

12  (6)  000000  ROBM  THE  RICH  11  (G  HartBS)  M  Qtertty  3-*10 - S  Moots  — 

13  (9)  BO  SKRET  CONTRACT  5  (Mrs  A  Macfariana)  Mra  G  Ravetey  **10 _ _  J  Carr  (5)  — 

15  (81  003252  EW3USH  MBIT  12  (BF)  (C  Page)  W  Haggas  3-*7 - NCoanorton  90 

16  (2)  2  FRESH DOMHOM 10 [Mrs G Stwopstae) W Jarvis 3*7 _ ACteift  93 

17  (1)  600000  LITTLE  PKKSIE  12  (H  PfckersgR)C  Booth  **7 - —  — 

IB  (3)  640  MOLONEYS DAUGHTER 21  (Mra E Murphy) ROXerey**7 _ KHodgaon  — 

21  (7)  4-59620  SiatRA  SHOW  50  (B)  (P  Carter)  J  Etoerington  3-*7 _ j  Conor  (5)  88 

BETTING:  700-30  Engtish  Mbit,  7-2  Freeh  Dominion,  4- J  Persian  Emperor,  11-S  Sierra  Snow.  8-1  Secret 
ComracL  1*1  othera. 

1887:  RUDDA  CASS  6-3  S  Quane  (3*1)  Mrs  G  Ravetoy  16  ran 


5.15  NORTHERN  MACHINE  TOOLS  HANDICAP  (£3,057: 5f)  (19  runners) 


2  (10)  330182  ALLBFORGnfai4(BAFA(MrelNnr 

3  (6)  006400  HYDE  PRMCESS  5  (C.F.G)  (F  Downes)  R 

5  (17)  000030  MADRACO 4 (C.F AS) (B  Hunpaon) PCa 

14  (6)  312020  OUR  FRS3CME28  (hBASHTMUaUmlta. 

15  (11)  363233  BRUTUS  5  (D.F.Q)  (fl  W9ldfison}MS8L& 

16  (2)  *00060  SPtmN  HOC  38  (DJF)(Sandtnoor  Textile 

18  (8)  541106  SEAimE  64  (ILF^D  (B  Camtadge)  B  Car 

19  (14)  100005  KARLA'S  STAR  25  (DJvS)  (P  Shorroek)  R 


D  Thom  **13. 
Bkar**10 - 


B  Craialey 


W  Carter  4*1 - W  rwiBrene  (7) 

W4*i -  DNkti race 

M  H  Eaaterby  4-*13_  HOH  RUHHETt 

ldga**8 - — 

tuU»**7 - S  Wood  (5) 


20  (131  *30324  IKNOfCK ADVENTURE 5 (DJ=)(D Hodgson) Oerrya Smith 7*6 - PDtitae(7) 


21  (4)  020501  DEEBEEDEEBEE25(DJF^l)(WBIakey)MBnttrai3-*0 - MWgbrai  94 

22  (8)  604600  ROXBY MELODY 9 (BAF) (Miss J CMtiwtoi) Mrs Gfleveley**4 - JCatrfS)  92 

23  (19)  008000  KMG CHARLEMAGNE  5 tGJFfiH (Mra GRevetay) Mra G Reveler 9*0^.  J  Law*  85 

25  (16)  008502  RKM3DUCT 28 (J  Beny)  J  Wharton 4*1 - ACu8iana{3)  *98 

27  (15)  060R  SPECIAL  PRICE  80  (K  Aday)  N  Chambartekt  *7-13 - PBrefca(5)  — 

90  (12)  290460  BUNHYLOCH 30(B) (PenrGrarMI  Heap) J  Etoarington 4-7-11 - - 

Si  (IQ)  406000  SUM  MUSIC  10  (Rr  Trading  Ltd)  J  Wtinwrlghl  *7-0 - JOutenffB  86 

32  (1)  OOOSOO  ROSIE  DICfOMS  28  (OF.S)  (DlcUns  Ltd)  R  Hottnahaad  *7-7 - C  HodgacMi  (7)  92 

34  (3)  056000  WESBREE  BAY  28  (BAG)  (HocMay  Printing  Co  LKQNBycron  *7-7.  LCttemeck  85 

35  (7)  304060  TRADESMAN 28 (D^,S> (4  Haldane) J  Hatidana *7-7 - MFry  99 

Long  lientrir  bit  Rosie  Dfckans  7-6.  Woebroo  Bay  7-0.  Tradesman  *12. 

BETTING:  *1  A8  Is  Forgiven.  7-2  Deebae  Dsebee.  11-2  Bndus,  *1  Karla's  Star.  *1  Madraco, 
1*1  Rldgiduct,  1*1  Mandick  Adventure,  14-1  othera. 

1987:  MPBBALSUfinSE  4*2  LChantock  (14-1)  MWEafterby  22  ran 


Coarse  specialists 


TRAINERS 


JOCKEYS 


A  Hide 
H  Ceol 
C  Tinkler 
E  Ban 
A  BaSay 

PCtiver 


Winners 

Runners 

Par  cam 

K  Fallen 

IMmara 

HUBS 

Percent 

4 

9 

44.4 

6 

20 

30.0 

16 

38 

42.1 

R  Cochrane 

15 

53 

28* 

13 

85 

15.1 

AGaik 

5 

28 

175 

5 

41 

122 

Dean  McKaewn 

*  11 

89 

12.4 

3 

26 

11.5 

RPEBott 

7 

57 

12* 

4 

38 

105 

JCarroB 

4 

39 

10* 
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FOOTBALL:  THE  STRIKE-FORCE  WHICH  pats  u  ■  n-cnccu  mnw.  -  - 

Hunting  after  the  big  game 


By  One  White 


Whatever  happened  to  the 
first  division  that  we  English¬ 
men  brashly  used  to  describe 
as  the  strongest  in  the  worid? 
In  recent  seasons  Watford  and 
Wimbledon  have  bridged  the 
gap  between  the  peaks  of  the 
first  and  second  divisions  at 
the  first  attempt,  but  this  week 
England’s  premier  division 
was  paid  the  final  insult 
When  asked  how  the  first 
division  compared  with  life  in 
the  second,  one  new  recruit 
replied  like  a  man  who  had 
been  asked  to  comment  hon¬ 
estly  on  the  emperor's  new 
clothes;  “I  don't  like  to  say  it 
but  the  first  division  seems 
easier.”  Tony  Cascarino, 
whose  five  goals  have  helped 
take  Mill  wall  to  third  place  in 
their  first  assault  on  the 
division  in  103  years,  is  the 
young  man  who  boldly  prof¬ 
fered  that  opinion. 

While  Cascarino  is  far  too 
modest  an  individual  to  be  so 
presumptive,  it  is  indicative  of 
how  MiliwaU  have  refused  to 
be  dictated  to  by  reputations. 
First  division  membership  has 
given  back  the  dub  its  self 
respect  and.  possibly,  that  of 
their  supporters,  too. 

There  can  be  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  Cascarino  and 
Teddy  Sheringham,  the  other 
half  of  the  Millwall 
eoaLscoring  machine  which 
could  take  the  dub  to  the  very 
top  of  the  league  with  victory 
against  Norwich  City  at 
Carrow  Road  today,  are  find¬ 
ing  the  first  division  no  more 
restrictive  than  the  second. 
Last  season  was  their  first  in 
tandem  and  they  celebrated  it 
by  scoring  47  goals.  Not  bad 
for  a  pair  of  forwards  who 
were  considered,  at  6ft  plus,  to 
be  too  alike  to  make  a 
successful  team. 

In  feet  they  compliment 
each  other  very  well  off  the 
field  as  well  as  on  it.  “Tony  s 
deceptively  quick,1 
Sheringham  says.  “Teddy  s  an 


instinctive  player  with  great 
ability  on  the  toll,”  Cascarino 
says.  Together  their  finishing 
skills  alone  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  seven  goals  in  four 
games  against  defences  includ¬ 
ing  people  like  Shilton, 
Wright,  Southall  and  Watson. 
“The  team's  playing  with  such 
confidence  we're  enjoying  it” 
was  how  Sheringham  ex¬ 
plained  their  success. 

The  mood  of  optimism  is  in 
staik  contrast  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  prevailed  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  season 
when  they  (ailed  to  win  any  of 
their  pre-season  games.  “We 
were  all  expecting  to  get 
bashed  week  in,  week  out  by 
the  so-called  big  first  division 
tffirrw,  so  we  have  worked 
harder  to  ensure  that  we  don’t 

make  fools  of  ourselves, 
Sheringham  said.  One  senses 
that,  with  26  Londoners^  on 
the  playing  staff  of  29,  a  little 
dose  of  Cockney  pride  has  had 
something  to  do  with  that. 

The  spirit  within  the  club  is 
heightened  by  the  feet  that  the 
players  have  all  been  thrown 
in  an  the  deep  end  together. 
Their  experiences  have  all 
been  shared,  other  than  a 
handful  of  Republic  of  Ireland 
caps  for  Cascarino  (who  is 
about  as  London  as  Bow  Bells 
but  happens  to  have  an  Irish 
grandfather)  and  an  under-21 
cap  apiece  for  Sheringham 
and  McLeary,  making  dub 
history  by  booming  the  first 
pair  of  Millwall  players  to 
appear  in  the  same  inter¬ 
national  team. 

There  are  no  big  heads. 
Indeed  Cascarino  considers 
himself  fortunate  go  have 
been  given  the  break  into 
League  football  by  courtesy  of 
Crockenhili,  who  released  him 
to  Gillingham  for  a  dozen 
tracksuits  in  return. 

He  and  Sheringham  were 
third  division  rivals  just  two 
seasons  ago.  Cascarino,  a  life- 


place  for  the 
home  team  as  well  as  the 
visitors.  “They  want  you  to 


Sto^Sh^CasLlo  04)  «i  Sberrhigliam  (Photogniph:  Matthew  Harris) 

long  Millwall  supporter,  used  though  toe  2£yw-°ld  “SShUlft 

to  go  to  the  Den  in  those  days  and  I  m  the  *2-year-oia.  crowd.  The  Den  can  be  an 

as  a  spectator,  never  realiang  sheringham  estimates  that  intimidating 

that  oneway  he  might  find  ^  ^  improved  by 

himself  on  the  other  side  of  since  coming  visums.  *  *»w  «««*»  -- 

aaasPCMB  s^ssffi'E 
«■:  a  arat  a- 

taught  him  about  optimum 
positions  to  take  up  around 
the  field  so  that  he  is  better 
placed  to  take  possession 


John  Docherty,  the  manager, 
longer,  Teddy  tells  me  to  do 
things  on  the  field  whereas  I 
never  tell  him,”  Cascarino 
said.  “Sometimes  it  seems  as 


XICIU,  V,<X3W1IIUV 

ball  has  to  6e  fought  for  110 
per  cent”  With  commitment 
like  that  perhaps  the  first 
division  can  reclaim  its  place 
among  the  world's  elite. 


Smyth  in 

charge 

with  hole 

in  one 

*«pr'fsriJfcS,'E 

one  helped  i^TJond  round 

hfcfifth  victory  ins* 

SfSKtfSSo’SMjB 

?5Ui.  The  Spaniard  fij“*«j. 
weaklv  however,  with  a  Ino  ot 
fivesinhis  70.  finishing  two 
under  par  on  142. 

He  three-putted  the  loth, 
went  into  the  bushes  at  the  1 
and  tbree-putted  again  atthe 
last  for  a  par  five.  It  vras  a 
disappointing  end,  but  one  day  I 
will  kill  this  course,  he: said. 

Sandy  Lyle  had  a  75  for  level- 
par  round  of  144,  taking  a  tnpfe 
bogey  seven  at  the  4th  after 
wimp  out  of  bounds.  .  , 

Ian  Woosnam  also  completed 
in  70  for  a  two-imder-parl-*-.  a 
stroke  ahead  of  Bernhard 
Langer,  the  local  favourite,  who 
ran  into  more  trouble  putung 
ynri  finished  with  a  75. 

•  Bad  weather  wiped  out  play  in 

the  Scottish  professional 
championship  at  Haggs  Castle, 
Glasgow  yesterday.  More  than 
an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  the  area 
last  night  and  the  staff  fought  a 
losing  battle  to  clear  flooded 
greens.  The  second  round  will 
be  played  today  with  the  same 
starting  times,  and  the  30  best 
scores  will  qualify  for  the  final 
two  rounds  on  Sunday. 


Dibnah’s  rhythm 
an  apt  response 
to  wind’s  bluster 

By  Mitchell  Platts  Golf  Correspondent 


TODAY'S  TEAM  NEWS 


First  division 

A  Villa  V  Nottm  Forest 

to  their  squad.  Forest  are 
unchanged.  Wilson.  Carrand 
Fleming  compels  for  seats  on 
the  substitutes'  bench. 

Charlton  v  Newcastle 

Bolder  faces  a  late  fitness  test 
on  a  dislocated  finger  for  Chariton. 


means  tnai  l.too*s  u>  »»  _ . 

absent  Mirandinha  has  recovered 

from  a  hamstring  injury  and 
plays  his  first  fuff  game  of  the 
season  for  Nevycas^.  wtraare 
without  OHea  and  Anderson  (both 
HI). 

Derby  v  QPR 

Derby  are  without  the  injured 
Gee  and  ChiedoziB  so  Cross  is 

likely  to  continue  in  attack. 

Penney  is  included  In  the  squad. 
Barker  returns  for  QPR 
following  injury. 

Evezton  v  Luton 

Van  den  Hauwe  and  Steven  are 
stffl  sidelined  by  injury  so  Everton 
are  poised  to  retain  the  side 
that  lost  at  Millwall  last  week, 
although  they  have  added 
WBson  to  the  squad.  Luton 
welcome  Donaghy  back 
following  mjuiy,  so  Johnson  steps 
down. 

Man  Utd  v  West  Ham 

McGrath  returns  to  the  United 

defence  following  the  collapse  ol 

Tdt&nh^GaiSnn  moves  to  right 
back  and  Blackmore  to  left 
back  meaning  that  there  is  no  pfaca 
for  Sharpe.  Strachan  plays 
following  reoovery  horn  ffiwry  but 
Duxbury,  Olsen  (both  ankle) 
and  Davenport  (teg)  face  fitness 
tests.  West  Ham  are  without 

Martin  (tonsfflitis).  With  Gale,  his 
feHow  central  defender,  still 
sidelined,  Hilton  and  Strodder  will 
continue  their  partnership  m  the 
heart  of  the  defence  white 

Devonshire  may  start  the  game 
in  midfield. 


Norwich  v  MiliwaU 

Norwich  are  unchanged. 

MiflwaD  are  without  Salman 
(hamstring)  and  Lawrence  (also 
hamstring)  will  have  a  fitness  test 
this  morning.  Carter,  Thompson 
and  Stevens  are  added  to  the 
squad. 

Sheff  Wed  v  Arsenal 

Wednesday  are  unchanged. 

Davis  is  Eke  ty  to  replace 
Richardson  for  Arsenal,  who 

are  also  expected  to  play  Merson  m 

preference  to  Groves. 

Sthampton  v  Liverpool 
CockerW  (broken  Jaw)  and  Ljs 
Tlssier  (ankle)  are  missing  for 
Southampton;  Danny  Wallace 
and  Baker  deputize.  MacDonald, 

who  last  Tuesday  started  tvs 
first  senior  game  for  two  years 
since  suffering  a  broken  leg,  is 
likely  to  play  for  the  visitors.  Illness 
and  injury  deprive  Liverpool  of 
Barnes,  Motby.  Grobbetear, 
McMahon,  and  Hansen  and 
Spackman  and  Venison  (both  knee) 
face  late  fitness  tests.  Dalglish, 
the  manager,  names  himself  in  the 
squad. 

Tottenham  v  MMdlesbro 
Tottenham  keep  faith  with  the 
11  whqdraw  at  Liverpool  last 
week.  Middlesbrough  are 
injury-free  but  delay  selection  unto 
lunchtime. 

Wimbledon  v  Coventry 

Jones  Is  included  In  the 

Wimbledon  squad  for  the  fast  hme 
since  being  banned  indefinitely 
following  his  dismissal  in  a  pre¬ 
season  friendly.  Wise  could 
also  piay.  Emerson  is  set  to  play 
his  first  game  tar  Coventry  this 

season. 

Second  division 

Ipswich  v  Bradford 

Milton  (flu)  is  extremely  doubtful 
for  Ipswich  and  D  Avray  is 
expected  to  act  as  understudy. 
With  Zondervan  still  out  Stockweil 
continues  at  right-back. 

Kennedy  and  Goddard  of  Bradfort 
are  both  suspended  so 
Chapman  and  Palin  are  drafted  in. 


Davis  gets 
date  of 
FA  inquiry 

Paul  Davis,  the  Arsenal  mid- 
field  player,  has  been  set  a  date 
lo  answer  charges  of  bringing 
the  game  into  disrepute.  A 
three-man  Football  Association 
commission  will  decide  on 
September  29  after  watching 
two  videos  of  the  incident  in 
which  Glenn  Cockerill  claimed 
Davis  broke  his  jaw  with  a 
punch.  ,  . 

The  blow  was  captured  by 
Independent  Television  News 
cameras  and  their  film  will  be 
watched  by  the  commission.  But 
Arsenal  claim  their  dub  video, 
which  will  also  be  considered, 
shows  Davis  being  provoked  m 
a  stamping  incident. 

The  FA  has  refused  to  reveal 
who  will  sit  on  the  commission. 

•  Paul  McGrath's  proposed 
move  to  Tottenham  Hotspur  for 
£700.00  collapsed  yesterday 
after  almost  a  fortnight  of 
negotiations.  The  Republic  of 

Ireland  defender  pulled  oul 

•  Arsenal  yesterday  supported 
the  Football  League's  refusal  to 
change  the  venue  and  date  of 
their  Centenary  Trophy  final 
against  Manchester  United. 
United  would  prefer  it  to  be 
moved  from  Villa  Park,  a 
neutral  ground,  on  October  9, 
arguing  that  they  should  toss  a 
coin  with  Arsenal  for  the  right  to 
stage  it  at  either  Old  T rafford  or 
Highbury.  They  are  also  reluc¬ 
tant  to  play  on  a  Sunday,  which 
means  postponing  a  League 
match  the  previous  day. 

•  Seven  weekend  first  division 
games  have  been  postponed  on 
October  15.  four  days  before 
England's  first  World  Cup 
.  qualifying  game. 


Aberdeen  begin  to 
strike  right  chord 


•Corinne  Dibnab, 

Open  champion,  defied  blustery 
conditions  to  score  a  second 
round  of  72  in  the  Tosh  ba 

Players  Championship  on  the 
Old  Thorn 5  course,  near 

awpiSly  courageous 
effort  by  the  Australian  golfer. 

who  now  has  a 

halfway  aggregate  of  142.  lj  a 
migraine  sufferer  and  I  had  a 

pa0i  brah?h  owe  ver.  refosed  to 
be  intimidated  even  when  she 
dipped  her  only  shot  by  lay- 
ing  hCTt'irsi  recovery  attempt  in 
the  sand  al  the  third  hole. 
Otherwise  tins  was  a .  nrar 

birdie  at  the  eighth  where  she 
holed  from  10  feel  and  her  other 
at  the  last,  where  she  was  on 

with  a  seven-iron.  Since  winning 
the  British  Open,  Miss  Dibnah 
has  been  aware  of  the  need  to 
guard  against  that  performance 
affecting  the  rest  of  her  season. 

"It's  fun  being  the  cham¬ 
pion."  she  said.  “But  you  must 
try  not  to  allow  the  utie'to  affect 


your  attitude.  It  was  the  biggest 
moment  in  my  career  but  as  far 
as  I’m  concerned  there  are  still 
other  tournaments  to  be  won 
this  season,  including  this  one. 

Dale  Reid,  who  won  the 
European  Open  title  earlier  this 
year,  maintained  Ira  challenge 
for  the  first  prize  of  £7,500  with 
a  76.  which  left  her  four  shots . 
behind  Dibnah.  She  was  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  cold  and  windy 
weather  and  fettered  after  bird¬ 
ies  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  boles 
had  taken  her  into  the  lead. 

The  organizers  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  delay  the  start  of  play 
by  30  minutes  while  12  new 
holes  were  cut  on  the  greens 
because  of  heavy  rain  overnight. 

Laura  Davies  struggled  to  a  78 
for  a  score  of  147.  She  did  learn, 
however,  from  the  Tour  that  no 
further  action  will  be  taken  on 
her  previous  day’s  comments  on 
the  condition  of  the  course. 

LEADING  SECOND  ROUND  SCORES  (GB 
EftSXd  unless  sam  i^cOhnaft 

(US).  72.  79:  S  van  WykjSA),  75.  78:  T 
Fernando  (SriLanKa),  7° 

Brown,  76.  76;  C  Panton.  74,  76;  J 
FteSSy.  74. 7B7M  Gamer.  78. 7&  B  New. 
73.  79. 


Kent  breeze  into 
useful  early  lead 


By  Patricia  Davies 


By  Roddy  Forsyth 


From  an  indifferent  start  to  the 
season,  Aberdeen  have  emerged 
as  a  team  capable  of  challenging 
for  every  domestic  honour.  On 
Tuesday,  the  Pittodrie  team 
reached  the  Skol  Cup  final  with 
a  powerful  and  assertive  perfor¬ 
mance  against  Dundee  United 
al  Dens  Park,  Dundee,  and  last 
weekend  Aberdeen’s  league  sea¬ 
son  was  at  last  ignited  with  a 
cavalier  3-1  victory  over  Celtic 
in  Glasgow. 

This  afternoon  they  have  the 

chance  to  demonstrate  their  new 

virility  at  home  against  the 
other  beaten  Skol  Cup  semi- 
finalists.  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
who  lost  to  Rangers  at  Hamp¬ 
den  Park. 

Aberdeen's  joint  manager. 
Alex  Smith,  reflecting  on  me 
tide  of  confidence  which  has 
burst  over  his  players,  said 
yesterday:  "I  never  believed  we 
were  very  fer  away  from  getting 
it  right.  There  are  so  many  good 
players  here  that  when  I  arrived 
I  thought  of  the  team  as  bang 
like  a  grand  piano  out  of  tune. 
With  hard  work  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  we  got  the 
rewards." 

Today  a  draw  would  represent 
an  achievement  for  Hearts, 
beaten  twice  in  a  week  by 
Rangers,  and  a  long  way  short  of 
the  steady  form  displayed  last 
season.  To  add  to  their  concern. 
Dave  McPhereon  suffered  an 
injury  and  the  Edinburgh  club 
will  check  his  fitness  before 
naming  a  team. 

Celtic's  worries  are  well 
documented.  The  remedy  is  not 
so  dear  but  for  the  fixture  with 


Ajax  appointment 

The  Hague  (Reuter)  —  Ajax 
Amsterdam,  floundering  in  the 
Dutch  league  after  finishing 
runners-up  last  season,  have 
named  their  assistant  coach. 
Anion  Kohn.  as  acting  coach  lo 
replace  Kurt  Under,  who  has 
been  dismissed.  Kohn  said  he 
would  impose  greater  discipline 
and  toughen  up  training  ses¬ 
sions  for  the  team. 


similarly  struggling  Dendee  at 
Dens  Park,  the  Parkhead  man¬ 
ager.  Billy  McNeill,  has  decided 
to  purge  his  defence.  Ian  An¬ 
drews,  the  goalkeeper  and  the 
Irish  international  defender, 
McCarthy,  are  replaced  by  the 
vewran  Scotland  goalkeeper. 
Rough,  now  recovered  from  a 
broken  cheekbone,  and  the 
youthful  central  defender.  Bail- 
lie.  McNeill  said:  “I  have  been 

thinking  about  these  changes  all 

week.  I  have  been  patient  and  I 
have  been  loyal  but  now  the 
players  have  to  find  the  determ¬ 
ination  to  get  us  back  to  the  kind 
of  form  we  must  have  if  we  are 
to  defend  our  title."  . 

Rangers,  still  without 
McCoist  and  Drinkefl,  are  likely 
to  continue  with  the  players  who 
carried  the  club  into  the  Skol 
Cup  final  when  they  entertain  St 
Mirren  at  Ibrox.  As  is  now  the 
custom  with  Rangers,  the  match 
is  an  all-ticket  affair. 

The  McLean  brothers. 
Tommy  and  Jim,  come  together 
when  their  respective  .teams, 
Motherwell  and  Dundee  United, 
collide  at  Fir  Park.  United  will 
probably  decide  not  to  play  their 
recently  acquired  Yugoslav  im¬ 
port,  Miodrag  Knyokapic, 
because  he  cannot  speak  English 
and  does  not  understand 
instructions  from  his  teammates 
or  manager. 

The  other  Lanarkshire  team, 
Hamilton  Academical,  have  a 
formidable  task  in  prospect 
when  they  vist  Hibernian  at 
Easter  Road.  Hibs  have  con¬ 
ceded  only  one  Premier  Di¬ 
vision  goal  to  date. 


Bracing  is  the  word  Skegm 
likes  to  use  to  describe  «s 
climate,  and  it  more  than  hved 
up  to  the  billing  on  the  first  day 
of  the  English  county  finals  at 
Seacroft  yesterday.  A  blustery, 
swirling  wind  blew  across  the 
Lincolnshire  course  and,  swept 
Kent  into  a  3-0  lead  over 
Cheshire  after  the  morning  four¬ 
somes,  while  Warwickshire,  tbe 
most  experienced  side  here,  led 

^Kent,  in  the  finals  for  the  first 
time  in  10  years,  got  off  lo  the 
best  possible  start  when  Bill 
Hodkin,  their  champion,  and 
Danny  Wybom  won  the  first 
three  holes  against  Gareth  Brad¬ 
ley  and  Adrian  Hill,  who  could 
not  quite  overcome  that  damp 
squib  of  an  opening,  losing  on 
the  17th  green.  Kent  were  duly 
inspired  to  make  it  a  dean 
sweep.  ,  _ 

Warwickshire  were  almost 
blown  off  course  by  Dorset,  with 


.for  the  record 


BASEBALL 

YbrtcMaa.  MrtUxM  PWtos  1  fltewva* 

CaHtomia  Angels  2- 


REAL  TENNIS 


HOLYPORT: 

imm  -  First  round:  J  Snow  bt  P 

_  . .  3_6,  ft-1.  (M,  6-5.  6-1 J 

W  K  Shotdon  (LMfrtng- 
S-»-  Second  W 


two  of  the  three  games  going  to 
the  18th  and  the  other  to  the 
17th.  James  Cook  rolled  in  a  7ft 
birdie  putt  on  the  16th  to 
establish  a  one-hole  advantage 
which  he  and  Tony  Allen  held  to 
the  end  in  the  top  match  against 
Tony  Lawrence  and  Steve 
Edgley. 

The  Midlanders  also  won  the 
second  match  but  lost  the  third 
when  Dorset’s  John  Pounder 
and  Derick  Barnes,  three  up 
with  six  to  play  and  two  up  with 
two  to  play,  saw  off  Andrew 
Carman  and  Mike  Calvert  on 
the  last  green. 

RESULTS:  CheaMra  v  Kw^COimWm 
names  Area  Fowaomes:  G  Brafflay  and 
Art-an  HinSst.to  WHndUn  gnd g*fe" 
2  and  l;D  Bathgate  and  A  Seraywgfjp* 
to  M  Palme*  a™  W  Hewlett  T  to*®:  " 
Bailey  end  Andrew  HW  jqetto  T  Spence 

end  &  wood  4  and  2- Pejf*  *  *«"**: 
aMra  (Dorset  names  Bret).  Fomeommc  A 

iSRgfp’nSKri  RSMabb 

and  M  Calvert  2  holes. 


_ SPEEDWAY _ 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  MMflMtXwgh  47. 

P00te4& 

HRfnSH LEAGUE:  Sheffield  S3,  BretftajdS7 
KNOCKOUT  CUP:  SemHlnd. 

Bees  View  *  Credtoy  Heath  -  poetponed, 
track  weMriogged. 


BOXING 


LOS  ANGELES:  WBC 

dwffidoMhlp:  Roger  M. 
holder)  M  RodoHD  Gonzalez 


64  M.  Rratand  Becmtaort  Gmep 

am1*  niiifimir  Pint  nUXt  S  JOflHBS  tit  L 

fs&^assssct 

tertBDFfnamemie  and  GHyWKl  (Hobart)  bt 
(mnadwQ.  7-4.  5-  15,ti  ,53;  B  Newton  (Aus)  bt  N 


SQUASH  RACKETS 


RUGBY  UNION 


FOOTBALL 


SCHOOLS  MATCH:  Klngevrood  18. 

RendcomOO. 


LBEHTADOBES  CUP:  TMnlWMid.ffiel.leBi 

Neweffs  OM  Boys(Ai®  1.  Nsctanal  (Uru)  1. 


SNOOKER 


GOLF 


ENMCOTT.  Hew  VortcBC  Open  tewMineni 

Fkst  mwd  leedeie JU5  w»J« 

Simons.  R  M«lttte,EDoogherty.D^«Tunete, 
66:  K  Green.  W  Gtaswn,  L  T  aoo*,  M 
WMK,  W  Le»L  67:  J  Skidetar.  R  Wv.  H 

fSSM  Fetosiowe  90P 

Houston  Bfl,  S  MecPherson  65),  263: 2, JUng 
EdlSd  vii  HS.  Wntfe  LyrmjP  gfe” J 

nawduat  J  Faner  (Si  Umiana 

HSL81. 


(EnqlbtELflwtor| 


HSco  .MiSDuwinlB^MWJnOT 
5-1:  GauweeuTCw)  wiWteamson 


MOTOR  RALLYING 


ABKUAK  Nwy 

ttoea  (aher  seconO  toql:  1  .AAnOroamo 

Nttsai  200  SX.  ihr  23mm  SSseC  2.  P 

(Frt.  Towxa  Corofle  1600.  22124.  *.  j- 
AnttnosaMB),  MaidB  M3.  fclftlS;  5.  A  Ouffit 

(ft).  VW  GoB.  4flft00: 6.  A  Fauna  ifiLAuffi  80. 

SS:«3.  H  StoH  (Austria)  withdrew  alter 
|  crash. 


Watchom 
Wtunlread 
Gasan  (S 

8M:  B  Wertmwk'  (CMil  bl  J 
5*  C  Hosooe  (Wat)  MW  jtonj- 
Dodd  (Eng)  K  R  MartawJtEns).-  - 
Browne  Oral  bt  N I  Bmffiey 

ssgnataaBias 

acgbfMgftRj 

R&KpES 

xauv  (writ.  5-1: 1  Gnhem  (Eng)  H IJ  WW1 

sdtessec: 

Jinxikai  MaiienrFfcatnwntfcSHanttylSco) 
W  T  Grtfflttis  (Walt  4-0- 


Second  raonefc 

15- 

(Eng),  Ym.  lW;"iM7C  SSeihun  (Austw 

Maqsood  HartH  (PaK).  15^12.  ISJ2,.  7 
Nancanow  (Aus)  bt  P  WhiSodcgng^lTIB. 
15-9.5-15. 1 5-9;  Umar  Herat  Khan  (P8h)  M  S 

Bun  (Can).  17^5.155. Ig-IO:  M  Jgen 

.Khan  (PBkiM  F  Johnswifa»toL  18-1 3.1 5-10. 

15-1 6:  Mir  Zaman  Gut(P«)  M  PKeWM1 
$-15. 17-14. 15*  1 5-tifc^ Jalangtwenfl^*) 
W  Maqsood  Ahmed  (Pek),  15-8.15^,  1W1- 

SCHOOLS  "ATOt  landng  M  Em  M 

Maer.S4.7-9S-4.9-7. 


_ TENNIS _ 

BAM.  Rely:  Marfa  Grand  Pda  uunenraM: 

Second  round:  A  Manctnl(Arg)btRVirar(Ec), 

6-0, 5-4. 

GENEVA:  Man's  Grand  Pit*  tounaneefc 

Quarter- HnalK  H  da  la  PenajArg)  M  C 

Bergseoam  (Swat. _SG,_7;5:.E_  Barajondiea 
(ArgTbt  J  Arrese  tSpL  6-1.  6*  K  Cartsson 
(Swa)  Dt  F  Luna  (SpL  6-1. 6^L 

LOS  ANGELES:  Man's  Grand  Pita 


McEnroe  bt  M  Chang.  6-2.  8-4;  A  Agasti  bt  J 

Lozano  (Max).  6-r.  5-7. 6-2. 

PAMS:  Ctaiim  Open:  Sacond  round:  P 
Langrova  (Cz)  M  R  Marskova  (Cz).  G2L  6*  S 
WBSsemtsn .  (Bel)  btN  Gusrroe  (Fr)- 8-4;  L 
Gan  one  (It]  M  F  Oauwaln  (Frt.  M.M:  J 
PosprsfOva  (Cz)  bt  J  Haiard  (Frj.  6-0. 6-3. 


GUIDE  TO  THE,  WEEKEND  FIXTURES 


ao  urdess  stated  Second  division  Third  division  Fourth  division 

Rnrctavs  Leaoue  Bamslay  v  Manchester  C -  AWershot  v  Bolton  - -  Burnley  v  CoJdMKter - 

oarCtayS  Leag  Blackbtin  V  Birmingham  -  Brantford  v  Sheffield  Utd . .  Carlisle  v  Rotherham I  — . 

First  division  ^  Bournemouth  v  Oxfort — - -  Bristol  C  v  P  vale. -  Doncaster  v  Wrexham - 

A  Vtfla  v  Nottingham  F -  loswlch  v  Bradford _  Bury  v  Mansfield -  Exeter  v  Scunthorpe - 

Chariton  v  Newcastle -  Loads  v  Chelsea _ _ —  Chester  v  Huddersfield  - -  Grimsby  v  Rochdale - 

Derby  v  QPR - - -  Leicester  v  Watford _ _ —  Chesterfield  v  Blackpool - -  Hartlepool  v  Cambridge - 

Everton v Luton . .  Oldham v Hull _  Fulham v Wigan  ... - - -  Lincoln v Hereford;. . — 

Manchester  Utd  v  West  Ham -  Ptvmouth  v  WBA _  Gillingham  v  Heading  .... -  Peterborough  v  York - 

Norwich  v  MiliwaU - - - -  Portsmouth  v  C  Palace _  Northampton  v  Bristol  R -  Scarborough  v  Torquay - 

Sheffield  Wed  v  Arsenal -  Shrewsbury  v  Sunderland -  Notts  Co  v  Preston  — - - 

Southampton  v  Uverpool  ... -  Swindon  vBrighton _  Swansea  v  Wolverhampton -  B  &  Q  Scottish  League 

v„  -  Walsal!  V  Stoke -  south  east  counties  league-  First  Premier  division 

Wimbledon  v  Coventry -  TROPHY-  Flrat  round  ooa&friis:  dhrtalon:  Arsenal  v  Ipswich:  CamUndge  v  /yjerteen  v  Hearts _ _ _ 

Vauxhall-Opel  League  Acenngron  Stanley  V  Fteetwe^wo^  gggjjjf1*  fSK  Dundee  v  Celtic - 

Premier  division  Hfoemianv  Hamiton  . . . 

Bishop's  Stanford  v  Harrow - aSton?  Goote  v  Horwuft  R^SraSw-ie-  ’sSmdtfvWotBeoSrwiiiouW  RanaM5v°St  Mirren0  ^ - 

Bromley  v  Hendon - - -  Street  V  RBddttte  BonWi:  RytiopeCAv  Hagsro^SrawtdtfrttforeBoumo^^i  Rangers  v  St  Mirren  - 

First  division 

Marl?w  v  toito  SouWUwmooi  V  MbsSey:  Tottartiani:  Lunxi  v  Soutwmptcn:  Oxford  Aidrie  v  Partick _ 

Tooting  and  Mitcham  v  Leyton-w  »  Eaangton  coHieryvSotflq  Dixsey  V  V  Reading:  Wimbledon  v  Breralotd.  Ayr  v  St  Johnsiona - 

WtSH  LEAGUE:  TNT  Gold  Cop:  Section  congieton;  Vtflnsiord  v  Coventry  Spoftng;  aHTHUMAN  LEAGUE:  Pramter  dMjte  Cfyda  v  Falkirk - — 

A:  Coleraine  v  Portalown;  Lwne  v  Grantham  v  Shepshed  fflwnerhpuse:  otd  Carthusians  v  Old  awnwroods:  OW  Dunfermline  v  Kilmarnock  _ 

Camck:  LinfteW  v  Crusaows.  Secdon  B:  Sutton  CoWfiekl  v  Cotwyn  Bay.  Matiock  »  v  Lancng  OW  Boys;  Wd  pnHar  v  Raith 

Distiflery  y  Bangor.  Gienavonv  Ne^  Ra«rtCli:RfoorGr^vaswaoBT^  Harravians  v  CM  Ongwemare:  GW  itoadowbank  v  OMatank' . . . 

GtentormwOiltonvile:  ArdsvBallyinwa.  Gamsboraugh  Trmty  v  Halesowen:  VS  Malwnua/w  v  Old  SMppdnsLfirst  . 

OVENDEN  PAPERS  COMBINATION:  Rugby  v  Aoieretore:  WHIenhaB  v  Leek;  vtUon:  OW  Ctaens  v  Old  Fcresters;  OW  Morton  v  Queen  of  Sth - - - 

Arsenal  v  Ipswich:  Luton  w  Oxford  United  Bedwonh  v  Sfourbndgfl;  Starnes  v  WeHmgbunans  ArtLnans:  OW  .  . 

mot;  Haaning  v  Queen's  Park  ttengars  Dunstable:  Famborougji  *  Hampton;  Westminsters  v  OW  Bradfiekfcms;  OW  Second  division 

zot  Watford  V  M»m*  West  Ham  v  vwwnhoe  v  Owifom  S^terUxbrwge  v  vvykehamists  v  Old  Etonans.  Albion  v  Queen's  Park  . 

LEAGUE:  Pratffier  ^^£^08.  Enflt  and  SKOL  NORTHERN  ISAGUfcFirel  *■  . . 

SSSrTBanwVnhvi:  Caernarfon  v  Dover Shew#y v Banbury: Tonbndge v  viatai: asmgham Town | Fifey Arbroath - 

Gai^ead  vMarine;  Hyde  v  Grays:  Biiiericay  v  Kmq&tanian.  star.  Biylh  v  attnfflam  Synttong  (3.15k  E  Stiffing  v  Brechm  ,^nnn.... 

Leamertiead  v  to:  “wroosjan  Durttaniv  Montrose  v  Stranraer - - 

diStt  Curaon  Ashton  v  Eastwood  Police  v  Borebam  W^Gwwgfo  aral  Spermympcr  ,  Stenhsemuk  v  Berwk* - - 

!^A ESanSSS^MS  SBmngvCfowdenbeaih - 

SST^vVM:TS  M_.I|  OTHER  SPORT 

cSbT V  pSSgOM^;  V  SS^S:CeroyviimolfteK»tl:  ATHLETICS:  Micaand  AAA  sac  stage  retay 

BiwTweatoteM  v  Bromsyova.lto-  Do^ewrF^  Gf^  Solent  v  Manchester.  chwtptonslvp  (Sunon  Part). 

^  jl!!!Wm^nir^inftik-^mSfr"  MaestBfl  Pte*  v  Weston-super-Mare:  CTCUNG:  PorthcawHastwH. 

<*BSrt£- 

ough  v  TrowDnogs.  armktgham  Builofs.  first  tfivtafon  wnro-  trials  (Worteool. 

!»».  .  -.  —  --  , ABACUS  WELSH  LEACtte  NafionM  df-  eg  Northampton  v  London  YMCA  (7 JO).  QOUH  Men's  EngSah  coumy  finals 

mum:  Canterbury  v  Bur.  Hasbnga  v  viskm:  Aberownny  v  E»w  Vattt  Aty  unrwcv  fSeacrofo:  Worplesdon  scran  mud 

Poole.  erystwyth  v  Brtton  Ferry:  Brecon  v  AFC  HOCKEY  foursomes. 

VAUXHALL-OPEL  LEAl^fc  Ftret  tft-  CarWtj  Kmriorm^v^teTtean.  Pam-  Qjjg  MATCHES;  Bariord  Tigers  v  LACROSSE;  First  test  England  v  Austra- 

vigitm:  WonWno  v  Oxford  cmf.1 broke  *  Port  Taftoc  Pondlanfraitli  *  Bromscnwe;  Banuigham  Mtsnapal  v  Ba(OWTraflofd). 

g5.ssacjja  aiss.wiLi^ss  E^“^a,WSi 

°«^ ^ j!, C^”0CKEY  MOTOR SWWT: Granfl Pnx cratlt raoas 

S SSSilaaSecond^ sSft^pS&TommonvcSSSSu  NORWICH  UNfOH  CUP:  Ayr  Brains  v  (Brands  HatehR  BRSCC  dramponship 

SuStuS®  BCteSSESS 

Whywleale.  lam  V  GuBetey;  Harrogate  v  Cenaby:  VOLLEYBALL  SNOOKSfe  European  open  quMNyteg 

BASS  HORTH  WEST  COUMnES  B0Y«.  SAW  BtGUSH  LEAGUE:  fW  M 

SsS  SiBMSBgm  IpSffiffiSS 

ssa*  — —  • 


GM  VauxhaU  Conference 

Altrincham  v  Weymouth -  N ^roLANp&ra»» 

Barnet  v  Macclesfield - 

Boston  v  Cheltenham -  ®SgSS2tSSwL swrai  dhSin  east 

Choriey v Kettering  - -  LBSTvMoaBms: Mattock V Koisamg. 

Kidderminster  v  Newport -  Peterborough  *  sr?jgl!L 

Maidstone  v  Telford -  uoyds  rDncoii^y^J^W^ 

North wich v Fisher -  Buzznd. 

Sutton  Utd  vSfaftord- - - 

Welling  v  Enfield -  oSy®^S«  *  Burton:  sSforfl.  y 

Wycombe  V  Runcom  -  BaOworth-  StaltWdaWra/WaiwIcIrahJr*: 

Yeowl  V  Aylesbury -  Nawcaaue  iStarish-  ^2£S:stSS 

RUGBY  UNION 

COURAGE  CLUBS  ton^ 

CHAMPIONSHIP  KSXtcSca^??^  KfSnster 

First  (flvlsion  SSSmSwSSv  Old IHMummiw 

Bath  v  Gloucester -  Luctontans  v.Maiw^  wwctwrg^v 

Lpool  St  H  v  Leicester  - -  SJwwsbury.  NWgErtM  ££££ 

SSS^“hS5^-~— ~  SSSfS-'^^SSS 

SK-nddMNon  SLSS3.”.uSS.t8^SSK 

Bedford  v  London  Scottish -  w  Northampton 

Blackheath  V  Gosforth - -  wkston  v  Ayte*r»  St  Jaraos. 

Coventry  v  Sale . — - -  NO«TteRirtdtaW«H^SSf2S?|i 

Northampton  v  Heading  ley  - . —  Harrogate  vB«tanhMdWKHi£>nfl^ 

Richmond  v  London  Welsn - 

Saracens  v  London  irwh - 

TMrddSvisron  ^dtesawjah  v  Wharfedate: 

Askeans  v  Barter - - - 

Nuneaton  v  Fykte -  North  mt.M 

- - - 

Vale  of  Lune  V  Plymouth  — -  v  Steckton. 

Wakefield  v Met  Police - -  v Wigan; 

- 

K3ew»«== 

Stoke  v  Northern -  SSSS:  TwoSy  Atetetic  Nlakiannoao: 

Stourbridge  v  Durham -  SSSJ«Ml5ter0  v  High  WyMjnW- 

Wlrmington  Park  v  Lichfield  — -  S^drajS^ADbey  v  Wnamoufo. 

s«*«. 

9SR?®%» -  SWffSro-*"*a5E 

S&T— := 

UDDON  AND  SOUffl 

Lwh;  Sbeatnam-Ctoydon  *  Dirt;  Tfiwton  v  grwxwn; 
tertians:  Sutton  and  ipsom  v  GuMtort  Laa»». 

and  Godalmng.  Sacond  dMMaaj norte  INTERNATIONAL!  hMWfl  * 

Chashumw  Grasshoppers:  Hartford  yOM  iat  Lurtadowna  Roa^- 

Merchant  Taytor^NoriiWi  j  UpptK  aJEjgnSik  MATCH:  U*w«  v 
Clapton;  Thurrock  v  Bishop's^™*  t-mtur l« Swdey  .. 

Woodford  v  Baridng.  Sacond  dNWon  marst  Senior  w*  Ante  v  Vrtndw 
south:  Old  AMynians  *  Camberigy^.Wd  Youna  Munster  v 

BrocrdalansvEaherOMMd-WhBjtbans  Mipahateii  v  Oueona  V"**™*? 

vKCSOUBoysOWfWgtaJaASvPuW  "  “ 

Tunbndge  Vlfifo  v  CnwasanA  TbW 
dhtakiti  north  aeaC  Brentwood  *  ^ 

grsfe  gamg.Tw 

eeaLajB&’tg 

«»da*-i  “  “OgJSwv  — 


McEWAITS  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  division 
Boroughmuk  v  Ayr 


CLUB  MATCHES 
Aberavon  v  Cardiff _ 


Edinburgh  Acad  v  Stewart's-Mei  FP 

Glasgow  Acads  v  Watson  Ians - 

Glasgow  High  v  W  of  Scotland 

Her  tots  FP  v  Kefso - 

Jed- Forest  v  Hawick - 

Selkirk  v  Melrose - 

NORTH:  Club  mMcfwi:  Broughton  Park  v 
Wrexham;  EkanagB  v  CaMer  Vale;  Daven¬ 
port  v  Sandbach:  Mold  v  Rhyf. 


Abertiflery  v  Maesteg _ ..... 

Bridge  nd  v  Pontypooi _ _ 

Cross  Keys  v  Crumlin _ 

Ebbw  Vale  v  S  Wales  Police . 

Llanelli  v  Leinster _ 

Neath  v  Pontypridd - 


Fenarth  v  Tredegar _ _ 

Swansea  v  Newport _ _ 


TOMORROW 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 

STONES  BiTreR  CHAmONSMK  Brad¬ 
ford  v  Vlflgan  (3J0):  Casdetard  v  OWtam 
(3.30);  Hu*  KH  V  Hahfax;  Leeds  v  SI 
Hniens;  Wokellald  v  Sattord  (3^0); 

Warrington  v  Hi*  WkJnes  v  Feaheretom. 
Socond  dMaten:  Barrow  v  WNtahaven 
raaok  Carlisle  w  HudderefiaH  (230): 
Futeam  *  BrwtWy:  Hunslot  v  BaUey  (350t 

Leigh  V  sneroow  (3  JO);  Rochdala  v 

Keighlay:  Runcom  v  Doncaster  Swmton  v 
Mansbakk  INortungton  v  Chortey;  Torn  v 
Dewsbury. 

RUGBY  UNION 

TOURNAMENTS:  Preparatory  schoob 
(nsttvai  (Prior  Park  CoHaga.  Bath):  City 
se«m*a-3ktes  (Rchmond.  12JL  final, 
5J0). 

BASKETBAa 

CARLSBERti  LEAGUE:  Sundartand  v 
Leicester  (4.0).  MtatWeatTrophr  Otasgow 
i  Livingston. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  First  dMskm  men: 
Brixton  Topcats  v  Gateshead  Vikings 
(4.0).  First  (fltrtskn  women:  Brixton 
Topcats  v  Sheffield  Hatters  (2.0);  CanfiM  v 
Stocl^ (1^ Crystal  Patece  vKngs- 
ton  (3.0);  Lonoon  Jets  v  Ipswich  (4.0); 
Nottm^tam  weocats  v  Tyneside  (330). 

HANDBALL 

BRITISH  LEASE  fawn):  Great  Dane  v 
Milton  Keynes  (3.0):  K*Ww  Select  v 
Manchester  UrttBd  SSS  (4.0;  Uvanofa  v 
EHrhenhaAd  (3J0k  W«kefWd  v  W  82 
(1.0). 

BRITISH  LEAGUE  (women*  HaHwootf 
Town  v  Manchester  United  SSS  (20). 

HOCKEY 

MIDLANDS:  County  Cup  CompetWont; 
Derbyshire  (Derby):  Leicestershire 
(Leicester):  NoffinghanttfWe  (HtgnflsUs): 
Northamptonshire  (Northampton);  Shrop- 
srare  (Tadort):  StaUordslnre  (Cannock); 

Warwidcshire  (Cowrwy);  Woreestwshue 
(nnous  Yonwra). 

ICE  HOCKEY 

NORWICH  IMKJN  CUP:  Durtram  VVasos  a 
WMOey  Warrtqrs  (630):  Murrayfieid  Rac¬ 
ers  v  Glasgow  Eagles  tfLSO).  Petw- 
»  Pirates  v  TeHord  Tigws  (6.30k 
Barons_v  Strestham  Redskms 

_  _ i  w  IWQilBWQ 

CM 


AUTUMN  TROPHY:  Cardiffs  Devfls  v 
Swindon  Wildcats  (5.30):  Deeslde  Drag- 
ons  v  SudartarxJ  ChieJs  (5  30);  Richmond 
Flyers  v  Romford  Raiders  (5.45). 

TABLE  TENNIS 

LEEDS  BRITISH  LEAGUE:  Promter  dt- 
vtaton:  Buttertty  Cardiff  v  Onnesby. 

VOLLEYBALL 

ROYAL  BANK  ENGLISH  LEAGUE:  Hrst 
division  men;  Reebox  Redwood  Lodge  v 
Hitai  Leeds  (10.15):  SpeedweB  Rucanor 
y  Bradford.  Ftast  tfiviaion  women:  Hilton 
Leeds  v  Asheombe  Syenco  (2X»;  MGI 
Wessex  V  Spark  88(5130). 

OTHER  SPORT 
CYCLING:  Porthcawl  fesbvaL 
EQUESTRIANISM:  Re  my  Martin  DshArtOrt 
treis  (Worksop). 

Edflfoh  county  finals 
(Seacroft);  Worpteadon  open  mixed 
foursomes. 

MOTORCYCLING:  World  TT  Formula  one 
SESES"**  (Donkigton);  National  races 
(anattenon), 

MOTOR  SPORT:  Grand  Prix  circuit  races 

OTIENTEEWNG:  Cad  dihoe  Chase  (New 
score  championships 

SPEEDWAY:  National  Ltnu  East- 
Ppofo  0  JO):  Glasgow  v  Edtrt- 
jxmjh  (3j0):  Rye  House  v  mStod  Keynes 

Rlpon  racacoune  2  end  4 
m3es  long  distance  swvn. 


SPORT  ON  T,V 


MOTOR  SPORT:  B8C1  2.10  pn 
Webaste  Manx  refiy:  HkmAgtns 

iMofMan.  ^ 

RAONCfe  BBC1 155  pm-  2.0, 2 
lrom  *■»*■ 
(Jefferson  Smurft  Memorial 
LBger)  trom  foe  Curragh. 

SMNT  AND  GftEAVS*:  tTV  1 
Hewdte  aenrice:  4.45  pjn. 

Tomorrow 

AMERICAN  FOOTBAtX:  C4  6-7 
NgficnM  RkHttall  Laaoue  news. 

jHK*  «om‘:  f802  255 » 

■SfaS JII-SO  pjn:  PortuoaCM  G 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  24  1988 


NEWLY  QUALIFIED  APPOINTMENTS 


Aberdeen' 


Blackburn  -  Boumemryutli  •  Bristol 


Cambridge  •  Cardiff  ■  Ec 


Irvine 


■  Leeda  'Leicester  ■  Liverpool  ■  London  Ctt 


obp° 


You'll  probably  know  our  name,  as  one  of 


AS  OUR  SUCCESS  RELIES  FUNDAMENTALLY  ON 
YOURS.  WE  INVEST  HEAVILY  IN  MANAGEMENT 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  JOIN.  THERE  ARE  EXCITING 


Newly 

Qualified  Accountants 
Competitive  Package + Car 


THE  UICS  LEADING  FIRMS  OF  CHARTERED 

PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 

Accountants  and  Management  Consult- 

UK  AND  IN  MAJOR  COMMERCIAL  CENTRES 

ANTS  WE  MAINTAIN  A  HIGH  PROFILE  BOTH  WITHIN 

WORLDWIDE. 

THE  PROFESSION  AND  AMONGST  THE  RAPIDLY 

ADOPT  OUR  POSITIVE  APPROACH. 

GROWING  NUMBER  OF  BUSINESSES  WHO  RELY 

CALL  RON  COLLARD.  FOR  LONDON  OFFICES. 

ON  OUR  SERVICES. 

OR  JEREMY  5PURUNG.  FOR  OFFICES 

713  NEWLY  QUALIFIED  ACAS  WE  OFFER  A  FAST- 

outside  London,  on  Ol  583  5000  or 

PACED  CAREER  WTTHIN  A  LARGE  ORGANISATION 

WRITE  TO  THEM  AT  COOPERS  fit  LYBRAND. 

FOUNDED  UPON  THE  TALENTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 


Plumtree  Court.  London  EC4A  4HT. 


London  Yfesfc-Uxl 


■Manchester  ■  Maidstone  • 


abroutfJi  •  Milton] 


■Sheffield’ 


•Swansea -Warwick 


m 


OPEN  ALL  HOURS 

When  others  stop  work  we  don't  If  you  find  it  difficult  to 
contact  us  during  normal  office  hours  then  please  telephone 
the  relevant  consultant  (evenings  until  930pm  and 
weekends)  on  the  following  numbers. 

PUBLIC  PRACTICE  OPPORTUNITIES 


t* 


Newly  Qualified  Stephen  Bowie  01-4677015 

Overseas  Patrick  Porter  01-7786568 

Part  Qualified/fimebarred  Stephen  Bowie  01-467  7015 

Senior  Appointments  John  Fraser  01-2261579 

Tax  Appoi  ntments  Joan  Nichamin  0438  B 1 4462/81 5006 

Temporary  Assignments  Dominic  Wheeler  01-5046403 

COMMERCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Qualified  Banking/Finance  Fiona  Bitt-Lfeweflin  01-542  2159 

Qualified  Induslry/Commerce  Michael  Herat  01-502 1 247 

Part  Qualified/Timebarred  John  Vbnk  01 -720 1 527 

Tax  Appointments  Annie  Maxey  01-8708891 

Temporary  Assignments  Sallie  Styles  01-9310976 

THAMES  VALLEY/SOUTH  COAST 

Practice  Opportunities  Michelle  Ser  01-568  4066 

Commercial  Opportunities  Adrian  Barrett  0442  85369 

Temporary  Assignments  Marike  Koppeno!  0734866629 

Alternatively,  if  you  wish  to  fax  your  CV  then  please  do  so 
on  01-491  4705  (24  hours)  and  include  your  home 
telephone  number. 


01-568  4066 
0442  85369 
0734866629 


HARRISON  W I  L  LI  S 

FINANCIAL  RECRUITMENT  CONSULTANTS 
15  Station  Road,  Reading.  Berks  RG1 1UG.  lei:  0734  391003 


Meet  the  Challenge 
of 

Training  and  Consultancy 

C.  £28,000  per  annum 

plus  car  plus  additional  benefits 
with 

CHART  FOULKS  LYNCH 
FLC 

a  member  of 

DC  GARDNER  GROUP  PLC 

As  an  expanding  training  organisation  we 
need  additional  full  time  lecturing  staff.  We 
have  vacancies  in  London,  Birmingham, 
Nottingham,  Leicester  and  Bristol.  We 
would  like  to  speak  to  accountants  with 
academic  ability,  an  enthusiasm  for  teach¬ 
ing  and  an  ability  to  communicate  with 
both  trainees  and  employers.  Involvement 
in  consultancy  assignments  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  an  early  stage- 

Career  prospects  and  rewards  are  excel¬ 
lent,  with  opportunities  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  management  of  a  youthful 
and  successful  company,  and  to  progress 
into  financial  consultancy  with  the  DC 
Gardner  Group.  As  part  of  our  team  you 
will  develop  the  necessary  professional 
and  inter-personal  skills  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  successful  career. 

If  you  would  like  us  to  assess  your  lectur¬ 
ing  ability  before  makinga  formal  fob  appli¬ 
cation  we  would  bedelighted  to  do  so.  Lack 
of  lecturingexperienceisno  obstacle,  as  rig¬ 
orous  training  Will  be  given  at  the  outset 
combined  with  a  continuing  development 
programme  including  personal  guidance 
by  tutors  experienced  m  your  subjects. 

If  you  find  the  prospect  of  this  challenge 
interesting,  please  contact: 

STEWART  MAUGHAM, 
Managing  Director , 

CHART  FOULKS  LYNCH  PLC 
53  GREAT  SUTTON  STREET 
LONDON  EC1V  0DQ. 

TELEPHONE:  01-251 4981 


MANAGEMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

City  c  I22J0M  Ptas  b«®» 

After  3  years  of  auditing  you  now 

have  the  opportunity  to  diversify  by 
joining  a  young,  go-ahead  learn  of 
professional  advisors  to  clients  ui 
the  top  100  companies. 

This  imcmabonfil,  “big 8”  finn 

offers  involvement  in  venture 
capital,  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
computer  applications  and 

secondment  to  a  range  of 
commercial  and  industrial  clients  in 
an  F.C  role. 

Candidates  should  be  qualified 
ACA’s  with  good  exam  records 
to  date. 

If  you  would  Hke  an  informal  chat 
thi»  about  career  prospects 

for  Newly  Qualified*  call 

Martin  Humberstone 
General  Manager 

01  511 6318. 


gijk  Public  Practice  Careers  Fair  ^ 

Thursday  13th  October,  6.00pm  for  6.30pm 


Following  the  resounding  success  of  our  Summer 
Career  Fair  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  we  are  hosting  a 
specialist  public  practice,  tax  and  management 
consultancy  Fair  this  autumn. 

We  have  invited  firms  which  present  the  widest  range 
of  possibilities  within  practice.  This  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  you  to  meet  their  representatives  to 
discuss  your  career  in  an  informal  atmosphere. 

Arthur  Young  Pric^  Waterhouse 

Binder  Hamlyn  Spicer  &Oppenheim 

Coopers  &  Ly  brand  The  Institute  of 

Deloitte,  Haskins  &  Sells 
Hacker  Young  Wales 

The  Institute  of  Taxation 


{  As  places  axe  limited,  please  return  this  coupon  as  soon  as 
possible  indicating  your  area  of  interest,  or  contact 
Karin  Clarke/Helen  Higher  (Tax)  on  01-831  2000  or 
01-831 2634  (24  hours).  Michael  Page  Finance, 

3941  Parker  Street;  London  WC2B  5LH. 

Audit  _ 

Tax 

Management  Consultancy  _ 

Corporate  Finance  _ 

Business  Services  _ 

Overseas  _ 

TwhnirainVammg  _ 

Name - 

•  Age - 

Level  of  Qualification - 

Telephone  No.  (Home) - 

(Work) _ 

1  would  like  further  I  I 


Mfcfaad  Page  finance  ^ro““ 

International  Reenatmcnt  Consultants 
London  Bristol  Windsor  St  Albans  Leatheriwl  Bkmiagfaam  Nottingham 
Manchester  Leeds  Newcasdenpoo-TyneGbsaow  &  Worldwide 


□ 

□ 


11  ket... 

name  stands  out. 


Mike  Jennings 
Price  Waterhouse, 
Southwark  Towers, 

32  London  Bridge  Street, 
London  SE19SY. 

Tel:  01-407  8989. 


Rice  Jfhterhouse 


60 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  24  1988 


The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and  Wales 


Successful  candidates  in  Professional  Examination  II,  July  1988 


ANSELS  a  London; 

Afkroyd  p  (Arthur  Yauna)  LOndan: 

Sj&fjES  rilfflSS,1: 


net-  F  J  <P»f  Marwick  McUrdoda 
nian:  CsnwrlgM  C  J  tPtfce 
wjiemwael.  London:  Cany  P  (Price 
Welernouvfi.  London:  Casrllon  T 
(PanixaJ  Kerr  Fonta-i.  Leeds:  CasMfl  P  J 
(Milne  Ross).  London:  Cassidy  M  M 
(Casson  Bockntanx  London:  Caswell  C  A 
(BUkonons).  London:  Cawfl  J  lAnmr 
Young).  Newcastle  upon  Tyne:  Coffman 
A  (Ernst  A  wwnneyt.  letee&rr.  Caunc*  D 
C  I  Peat  Marwick  MdJniackX  Preston: 
Cavct  DM  (Price  waunnuseX  NewotsUe 
inion  Tyne:  Chalk  R  N  iptico 
WatertwneL  Leeds;  Ctunnen  J  W  P 
(Detune  Haskins  ft  Seth).  London: 
Champken  C  R  Arthur  Andersen*  CoX 
Birmingham:  Qian  A  c  K  (Everett, 


N  G  (Amtifl-  Andersen  *  OoX  Leeds  MAP  (Touche  Ross  4  Cot 
wjwm  J  M  (Price  waftrfldwf.  Leeds:,  cnanmanj  p  (Arthur  Areterw 
*le*inder  R  E  iPeai  Marwick1  London:  Qianman  K  H  (Puwr.  H 
Mcuntodo.  H'-ddtno:  Alexander  R 

‘Arthur  Andersen  *  Col.  London:  AJlxocx 
A  (Price  WMprftA.-.,  nuaJ 


Sohatness  &  Co.L _ „  „  „  _ _ _ 

«toy  Hayward).  London:  Atastte  M  R  a  Birmingham:  Qian  A  C  K  (Everett, 
(Arthur  Young).  London;  Alton  E  tt  ChetOe  A  Col  London:  Qmfl  fr  K  (Peat 
ffr?*  watertwwx  Liverpool  Alderman  Marwick  McLintockX  London:  dun  Yult 
N  9  t Arthur  Andersen  *  Ool  Leeds  MAP  (Touche  Ross  &  Co.L  London: 
(Price  Waterhouse  I.  Leeds:  Ottoman  J  P  (Arthur 


_  .  E  i Peal  Marwick1  London:  Chanman  K  R  (Puw.  Hannan  & 

London:  Chapman  M  D  (Honey. 
Co).  Eastbourne.  E.Sussear 
Chapman  p  R  (Leeen.  Pet  non.  Evans  & 
Cox  Coventry;  CfcappeD  D  J  fSjacer  * 
Oppenhdftii.  Newe&sde  upon  Tyne: 
Charatambtdes  L  (Nash  Broad).  London: 

.  .  _ Roes  ft  Co  l  oiartes  D  (Price  Watertm*».  London; 

London:  Anson  S  (Arthur  Andersen  ft  Chartos  Jttws  V  L  tEmst  *  whlnneyX 
Antes  J  P  (Arthur  London:  Cnahertl  S  tDetolHe  H&SlUnS  A 
yoangu  London;  Anderson  A  j  iQrfcliU-  SeflsJ.  London:  Cheese  wnghi  a  (Price 
HastUna  *  Sells).  Manchester:  Anderson  Waterhouse).  Southampton: 

A  W  rH (Mason  imoeyi.  SnaMing.  Lines;  Cheesewrlghl  J  (Peat  Marwick 
Anderson  NJB  (Coopers  4  Lvbrancix  McLUtUKkj.  London:  Chraham  am 
Anderson  R  E  i Ernst  &  (Cram  Thornton).  London:  Chesney  C  L 
WMnneyx  London;  Andrews  A  M  tcoooers  A  LybrandX  n coding;  Cheung  L 
London  Angus  YlGane.  Jackson  Scon  l  London:  Chew  e 
A  (Peat  Marwick  McUnlock).  London: 
_  ..  _  aunm  pit  B  (Price  Wafernouser.  London: 

4  COj.  Blmtin^urn:  Aniomaoes  a  M  Chtncnanwaia  R  p  (Price  Waterhouse). 
(Price  Wat erti curse).  London:  AnioMou  P  London:  CHng-A&d*  P  E  (Brooks  4 

5  (Chan trey  Veoaconx  London:  Aiuroftus  Partners!,  London:  Cfifpcftase  G  A 

. .  -  -  -  «a  4  LyjnanflX  London:  Chopping 

tMoore  Stephens).  London:  QirtsOe 
G  C  (Defoffle  Haskins  4  SeUsL  London; 
Chu  J  Y  W  i  Detome  Haskins  4  Sells). 
Birmingham:  Chu  S  W  J  ICoeoers  4 
Lybrand  i.  Northampton:  Chul  R  C  T  (Peat 
Marwick  McLlntodg.  Manchester.  Clancy 

_ _  _  P  B  iPeveii  Ward).  Huddersfield:  Clancy 

(Binder  Hamiyni.  Birmingham.  Atherton  P  F  isww  Hayward).  London:  dark  B  l 

-  — -  (Price  Waterhouse).  Liverpool:  Clark  E  C 

■Peat  Marwick  MrUnlocju  Leeds:  Oarke 
M  R  (Arthur  Andersen  &  Co).  London: 
Clarke  N  R  K  (Lyon.  Ptlcocr  &  Co). 
Southammoo;  Clarke  S  T  (say 
BunerworthL  London:  Oaytscn  CH 

_ _ _  (Peal  Marwick  MrUntockl.  Dwtw. 

London;  Aylmer  PAP  (Binder  HamlynL  Cleary  □  M  iswy  Hayward;.  London; 

Cleary  J  A  (Qeiome  Haskins  &  sells 
Bristol:  aifford  A  M  (Ernst  4  Whteiney 
Manchester  CUncti  A  J  (Ernst  A 
Wtunney).  Manchester:  Ctodo  C  M  (Ernst 
&  Whinneyx  Manchester:  aution  S  (Peal 
Marwick  McUnlock  i.  Birmingham; 
Coates  S  M  (Arthur  VoonoL  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne:  corker 


-T  Order  of  Merit  and  Prizes 

FK  First  Place  in  Order  of  Merit  and  ike  Peat  Prize 

»££  Richard  Charles  Irimey-CooJk  (Price  Waterhouse), 

Earthing  J  (Kington  SndUiL  London:  T _ 

f5»AJSSM:«&SS35:  London 

FrSrtSt  P  eec^S  Second  Place  in  Order  of  Merit  and  Deloitte  Prize 

SSS  Ed-Jrt  George  Naylor  (Touche  Ross  &  Co), 


Svstelss 


Tnomioni.  London:  McSwcetw  MJ 
(Bcotjics).  London:  Madams  J  R  |™ 
Marwick  M cumoCkt.  London:  Maddocio 
A  J  i Grant  Thomlon>-  BourtwtnoiAh 
Dorset:  Ma«we  L  J  (Peat  MarwJc) 
ftKLitrtoOd.  London:  Matter  P  F  tBtritetl 
Wesson).  London:  Mahoney  S  A  (Touche 
ROSS  4  Co  L  Leicester;  Maktrii  J  L 

(Detoltte  Haskins  *  Sells).  Birmingham: 

MaJnprBe  P  J  fErml  *  Whlnncy).  Hull. 
Main  waring  C  tBothman  Paniall  4  Co.L 
London:  Malsey  J  A  (Chantnat  veuarait) 
London:  Malet  De  Carteret 
CO. i.  Jersey.  Channel  Wan' 


.  ^  . . .-.anchmer  Alien 

A  D  (Harter  Youngx  NotUiMam.1  Aflen 
R  M  (Price  Walwtiousej.  Blrmlnuham: 
Alton  T  J  (Price  Waterhouse l  London: 
Aimwr  M  D  J  (Touche  Rom  4  CO  L 
J^ndwi:  aiimh  s  (Arthur  Andersen  « 
GoL  BirnHngnam;  Ames  j  p  (Arthur 
Voangj.  London:  Anaenon  A  j  (Drtoiru- 
Haskins  *  Sells).  Manchester:  Andenun 
A  W  (Hodgson  Imoeyi.  SnaHUig.  Lines: 
Anderson  N  J  B  tCoonere  4  Lvtiranta 
London:  Andenon  R  E  i  Ernst  4 
WMnoeyi.  London:  Andrews  a  M 
(DekHtic  Haskins  4  Sells  i.  London:  Angus 
M  w  (Price  Waterhouse).  MMdleArough. 

Clevebod:  a mow  m  a  <r*rwr  Romano 

4  Coj.  Blrmlngiurn:  Aniamadts  a  M 
(Prtoe  Waterhouse).  London:  AnioMou  P 

5  (Chan trey  Veoacotn.  London:  Antrohus 
P  D  (Arthur  Andersen  4  Co).  London; 
Armstead  R  M  (Peat  Marwick 
Me LiruochJ.  London:  Armstrong  □  (Ct 
pen  A  LybeanflL  Plymouth:  Armstrong 

J  (Dodd  A  Co.<.  Carlisle;  Armstrong  N 
(Ernst  4  Whlnney).  London:  Arnold  S 
CEmsi  4  Whlnney'.  London:  Ashton  K  E 
(Price  Wale rh ousel.  London:  Aston  S  M 
(Binder  Hamiyni.  Birmingham.  Alhcrton 
N  CiPeal  Marwick  McUnlock).  Sheffield: 
Audits  P  L  lEmsl  4  Whlnney).  London: 
Atkinson  N  P  iLWtman.  SMweU.  Camp¬ 
bell  «■  Price).  Rum.  N.Yoricsntrm  AUdn- 
aon  B  F  iSpKer  4  onpenhetm).  London; 
AltweU  Thomas  C  (Price  Waterhome). 
Cardiff:  Aubrey  K  j  (Goodman  joncu. 
London;  Aylmer  PAR  (Binder  HamlynL 
Umdon. 


arcaneuo  M  (Price  WaMrhmiseL 
London:  Backhouse  N  P  (Coopers  4 
Lytrandi.  London:  Badrfck  S  F  C  (Price. 
Bat  ley  4  Partners*.  Bishop's  Slorlford. 
Hens:  Bauev  J  L  H  (Grant  Thomtonk 
London:  Bailey  K  M  tDetoHte  Haskins  A 
GOB).  London:  BaDey  M  s  (Qiroen. 
Wells).  London;  Bailey  R  C  (Nevtll.  Hovey 
ur.  Bain  D  H  (Arthur 
Andersen  A  Cot.  London;  Baker  A  R 
(Coopers  A  Lybranui.  Manchester;  Bafter 
F  C  (hotter  4  Omnhehnk  Nottingham: 
Boner  r  r  tCtcmcat  Keys  A  cat  west 
Bromwich.  W.  Midlands:  Balter  R  C 
(Tunstall  4  Co).  Warrington:  Baker  R  O 


i  4  (Sneer  A  Drrty;  Ftou  “  ' 
upon  Tyne:  Bum  Ingham:  . 
mu.  London;  Haskins  4  seusi. 


OBt*nt*4m).  NotUng/i - -  _ 

thur  Young).  Birmingham:  Colbert  G  P 
(Spicer  4  Oppenheknj.  Bumhnrfiatu: 
Coflard  S  J  (Ernst  4  Whlnney  L  London; 
Codetta  I  M  (Stay  Hayward).  London: 
collier  J  A  (Ernst  a  Whlnney).  London: 
Colt,  A  J  (Touche  Roas  4  Co.L 
Birmingham:  Codyer  a  W  (Driolne 
Haskins  A  SefteL  Notnngham;  Coioultoun 
A  T  iBTMmer.  ADeo  4  T 


Colvtn  W  T  towers  S'  LybrandL  (Neville  Russell  l.  Poole.  Dorset:  Furlong  O 
London:  Comety  D  R  iCouison.4  Co).  C (WUUer.i.  London:  Fussefl  S C (Thomas 


Scarborough.  N.Yorkshlre:  ConneUan  S  R 
(Peal  Marwick  McUnlock).  Birmingham: 
Conitdi  S  i5lev  Hayward).  London:  Cook 
G  (Booth  Ainsworth'.  ChMdle.  Cheshire; 
Cook  M  A  (Ddofite  Haskins  4  Sens). 
London:  Cook  S  D  (Binder  HamlynL 


(Peat  Marwick  McUnlock}.  London:  rvSto  DnltXvnuraMmi 

Baldwin  R  P  (Peal  Marwick  McUnlock).  CookePp  (Saffery  CnampOBS. 

London:  Ball  F  G  .BUKemoresi.  London:  t 

Bail  J  A  (Ernst  4  Wnlnneyt.  ShefTiew;  Brtelol  T  J-  IQan»  TJwrnimu, 

Ball  S  J  I  So  leer  *  OppenfKlmL  London:  J'JJCSnJ^A^HLCooperA  B  C 


Baldwin  R  P  (Peal  Marwick  McUnlock). 
London:  Ball  F  G  iBUkemores).  London: 
Bad  J  A  (Ernst  4  Wnlnneyt,  Sheffield; 
Ball  S  J  I  Spicer  4  OpcsilKimL  London: 
Ballinger  s  (Ems  A  Whlnney).  London: 
Bam  lord  a  R  (KUby.  Foot  4  CO.L 
Northampton.  Bank)  A  O  (Touche  Rons  & 
Co.).  Manchester:  Banks  E  (Milne  Rossl 
London:  BannUler  K  E  (Smith  Slamwr 
Hart)  Kettering.  Northants:  Barber  R  L 
fWlbon  Brattftwaltr  4  Scholey).  Leeds: 
Barber  R  C  (Peat  Marwick  McUntrckX 
Edinburgh:  Barqery  S  J  (Price 
Walrrtiousr).  London:  Barker  C  M  (Price 
Waterhouse).  Windsor.  Berks:  Barker  R 
M  (Arthur  Youngl.  London:  Barlow  A  D 
'Grant  Thomtom.  Nottingham;  Bartow 
_  (Barber.  Harrison  4  PlalU.  Sheffield: 
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Passed  or  Failed? 

Congratulations  or  Commiserations  ? 


Public  Practice  •  Commerce  and  Industry  ■  Financial  Services  •  Insurance 


As  the  UK’s  leading  independent  recruitment  consultancy,  we  are  pleased  to  introduce  you  to  our  Career  Planning  Service.  Taking  the  time 
to  consider  your  achievements  and  ambitions  both  in  the  long  and  short  term,  we  will  bring  our  many  years’  experience  to  bear  ensuring 

that  any  move  you  make  will  be  totally  beneficial. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  identify  the  areas  of  most  interest  to  you.  To  this  end  we  have  developed  a  comprehensive  range  of 

fact  sheets  which  will  help  you  learn  more  about  the  various  options  open  to  you. 

To  start  planning  your  career,  simply  tick  the  boxes  for  the  fact  sheets  you  require,  complete  the  coupon  and  return  it  to  - 

Colin  Perkins,  Badenoch  and  Clark,  Freepost,  EC4B  4HN. 


PUBLIC 

PRACTICE 


□  Audit  within  a  Large  Practice 

□  Business  Services  within  a  Large  Practice 

□  The  Medium  Sized  Practice 
'□  General  Practice— The  Small  Firm 


□  Corporate  Recovery 

□  Corporate  Finance  &  Investigations 
in  Public  Practice 

□  Computer  Audit  &  Consultancy 

□  Management  Consultancy 


TAXATION 

□  Tax  in  Commerce  &  Industry 

□  Tax  in  the  Legal  Profession 

□  Corporate/I  ntemational  Tax 

□  Personal  &  Mixed  Taxation 


COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRY 

□  Financial  Accounting 

□  Management  Accounting 

□  Internal  Audit 

□  Financial  Analysis 


□  Insurance  Opportunities 

□  Part  Qualified  Accountants 

□  Temporary  Work 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

□  Accountants  in  Banking 

&  Financial  Services 

□  Corporate  Finance 

□  Venture/Development  Capital 


NAME: _ AGE: - 

ADDRESS: _ TEL  NO:  HOME 

_ _ _ OFFICE. 

DATE/STAGE  OF  QUALIFICATION: - 


TELEPHONE  (01 ) 583 0073 


REGIONAL  SUPPLEMENTS 

□  Midlands— Birmingham  Office 

□  Southern  Home  Counties 
-Brighton  Office 

□  Thames  Valley  &  West- Reading  Office 

□  Northern  Home  Counties  &  Hast  Anglia 
-  Milton  Keynes  Office 


LONDON  «  BIRMINGHAM  ®  BRIGHTON  e  MILTON  KEYNES  •  READING 
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62  GARDENING 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  24  1988 


GARDENING 


GARDENS  TO  VISIT 


_ oily  i  . . 

Sulhamstead,  7m  SW  of 
Reading,  off  A4  between 
Reading  and  Newbury,  2m  W 
of  M4  exit  12,  take  road 
marked  Sulhamstead,  1m  after 
Theale  roundabout  Raised 
white  garden,  sunken  rose 
garden,  herbaceous 
Borders,  formal  pools; 
admission  £1 ,  child  free; 
tomorrow,  2-6pm. 
ComwaKTrebartha,  North 
Hill.  SW  of  Launceston,  nr 
junction  of  83254  and 
B3257,  proceed  to  North  Hill 
viBage  then  ask.  Wooded 
areas,  lake,  flowering  shrubs, 
waterfalls,  fine  trees; 
admission  £1 ,  child  40p; 
tomorrow,  2-6pm. 

Devon:  Overbecks  Museum 
and  Garden,  Sharpitor, 
Salcombe,154mSWof 
Salcombe;  six-acre  garden, 
>andtr 


many  rare  plants  and  trees, 
spectacular  views: 
admission  museum  and 


garden  £1.50,  garden  only  £1; 
daily  until  end  of  Oct;  11am- 
1pmand2-6pm. 


Gloucestershire:  Newark 
Park,  Ozleworth,  1  Vim  E  of 
Wotton-under-Edge;  10 
acre  woodland  setting,  many 
interesting  plants;  splendid 
views;  admission  £1 ,  child  50p; 
tomorrow.  2-5pm. 


Hampshire:  Little  Langleys, 
Steep,  2m  N  of  Peterstield  on 
PetersfieW-Alresford  road, 
at  Cricketers  Inn  turn  E  after 
350  yards,  left  down  Mill 
Lane,  then  left.  Five  acres, 
trees,  shrubs,  rock  garden, 
views;  admission  75p,  child 
25p:  tomorrow  2-6pm. 


Kent  Scotney  Castle 
Garden,  on  A21 ,  London- 
Hastings  road;  1  'Am  S  of 
LamberhursL  Famous 

picturesque  landscaped 

garden;  admission  £2;  daily 
until  Nov  13  except  Mon 
and  Tues,  Wed-Fri  1 1  arn-6pm, 

SatandSun2-6pm. 

London:  Chelsea  Physic 

Garden,  66  Royal  Hospital 
Road,  entrance  in  Swan 
Walk.  Second  oldest  botanic 
garden  in  UK;  3.8  acres, 
herb  garden,  perfumery 
border,  more  than  5,000 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants;  admission  £1.50, 
student  or  child  £1;  until  Oct  23 1 
Weds  and  Suns,  noon-5pm. 

Wiltshire:  Mompesson  . 
House,  The  Close,  Salisbury.  A 
rarity — a  town  garden  and 
an  early  18th-century  house; 
walled  garden,  herbaceous 
plants,  shrubs  and  old  roses; 
admission  £1.50,  child  70p; 

Sat  to  Wed  until  Oct  30;  1 £30- 
6pm.  w  __ 

Roy  Hay 


Lacecaps 


Ugly  mop-headed 
hydrangeas,  speck¬ 
led  with  gnme, 
which  seemed  al¬ 
most  universal  in  small  urban 
font  gardens,  established  in 
me  a  deep-seated  prejudice- 1 
still  can't  bear  these  aruficiai- 
looking  mop  heads  in  their 
garish  metallic  blues  and  reds, 
even  when  they  are  in  a  more 
suitable  contexL  Over  the  past 
years,  though,  1  have  dropped 
my  uneducated  grudge  against 
hydrangeas  as  a  whole,  as  1 
have  learned  how  many  de¬ 
lightful  species  and .cultivators 
there  are  within  this  genus. 

First,  of  course,  one  has  to 
acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the 
lacecaps,  which  tike  the  guel¬ 
der-rose  have  a  fiat  cluster  of 
small  fertile  flowers  starred 
around  the  edge  with  the  large 
sterile  ones.  (They  are,  in  fact, 
the  same  species.  Hydrangea 
■macrophylla,  as  the  hprnwe 
mops.)  There  is  a  considerable 
choice  of  lacecaps.  from 
Mariesii.  which  has  been 
available  for  a  hundred  years 
or  so,  to  newer  kinds  such  as 
Lanarth  white  or  White  Wave, 
which  have  pink  or  blue  inner 
flowers  with  a  circlet  of  white 
stars. 

Hydrangeas  tend  to  vary  in 
colouring,  depending  on 
where  they  are  grown:  plants 
which  grow  blue  in  an  acid  soil 
will  have  pink  flowers  in  a 
limey  area.  Lime  in  the  soil 
locks  up  aluminium  and  other 
trace  elements  which  are 
needed  to  produce  the  blue 
pigmentation. 

There  are  some  gardeners 
who  invariably  desire  the 
opposite  of  what  they  would 
grow  naturally  and  they  spend 
their  days  watering  the  roots 
with  the  blueing  agent  alum¬ 
inium  sulphate.  I  reel  that  it  is 
better  to  go  with  your  soil  type 
rather  than  against  it,  and 
concentrate  on  getting  a 
shapely,  healthy  plant  There 
is,  however,  one  new  lacecap 
variety  called  Geoffrey  Chad- 
bund  which  comes  out  brick 
red  in  any  soil  type. 

Hydrangeas  on  the  whole 
like  a  fertile  and  rather  moist 
soil  with  plenty  of  organic 
matter  in  it  Many  prefer  a 


Pretty  new  species 
have  helped 


Francesca  Greenoak 


learn  to  love 


hydrangeas  again 


slightly  shaded  position.  Most 
suffer  in  chill  winds  and  late 
frosts,  especially  in  spring, 
when  the  early  foliage  appears. 

However,  if  they  are  planted 
sensibly  in  a  sheltered  place 
(and  given  a  mulch  or  green 
netting  blanket  during  the  first 
few  winters),  they  grow  stron¬ 
ger  with  age  and  are  usually 

quite  trouble-free. 

Hvdrangea  petiolaris  is  de¬ 
servedly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  species.  A 
deciduous  climbing  hydran¬ 
gea,  it  looks  wonderful  trained 
in  a  fan  shape  on  a  wall,  and  is 
hardy  enough  even  for  a 
northerly  aspect  Its  white 
lace-cap  flowers  open  in  mid¬ 
summer  in  a  fresh  display,  set 
against  long,  bright  green 
leaves. 

In  winter  the  rich  red-brown 
of  the  woody  stems  is  most 
attractive.  It  grows  obligingly 
in  any  soil,  tolerating  dryness 
■and  any  aspect  from  sun 
through  to  deep  shade.  Fan 
trained,  I  have  seen  specimens 
up  to  30ft  long  and  6ft  high  - 
but  this  is  exceptional,  and  if 
you  don't  have  a  wall  that 
long,  they  can  be  pruned  back. 

At  this  point  I  should  ask 
hydrangeaphobes  to  clear 
iheir  minds  of  mop-head  pre¬ 
conceptions  and  peep  into 
nurseries  and  parks  which 
hold  a  fuller  range  of  hydran¬ 
gea  species. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  in  its 
late-blooming  form  Tardiva 
has  soft  grey-green  leaves  and 
creamy  cone-shaped  panicles 
of  flower. 

The  form  Grandiflora, 
which  has  very  large  flowering 
panicles  fading  prettily  to 
pink,  is  to  my  mind  prettiest 
when  it  has  lots  of  flower 
stems.  Pruning  back  to  a  very 
few  stems  in  spring  gives  huge 
overweight  flowerheads  which 


look  out  of  proportion.  Art 
unusual  way  of  growing  this 
type  as  a  small  standard  tree 
can  be  seen  at  Dariey  Park  in 
Derby.  The  paniculata  kinds 
generally  like  sunshine,  but  a 
recent  cultivar  known  as  Kyu¬ 
shu  tolerates  dappled  shade 
and  is  more  compact. 

The  Somerset  gardener 
Margery  Fish  thought  “noth-1 
ing  more  adorable  than  a  little 
bush  of  Hydrangea  involu- 
crata  Hortensis  covered  in  its 
little  double  pink  flowers*' 
which  appear  from  summer  to 
early  autumn  —  but  she  did 
not  like  its  appearance  after 
flowering.  For  those  of  us 
living  in  colder  regions,  this 
plant  would  perhaps  be  better 
grown  in  a  tub.  This  variety  is 
slow  growing  and  would  live 
quite  happily  in  a  container 
2ft  6in  across  and  2ft  deep.  It 
could  then  be  brought  out 
when  the  danger  of  frosts  is 
passed,  shown  at  the  best  of  its 
foliage  and  flowers  and  taken 
under  shelter  again  for  the 
winter. 


Valued  for  its  autumn 
colour,  the  oak¬ 
leaved  hydrangea 
Hydrangea  quercif- 
olia  is  another  less  known  but 
very  attractive  species.  Its 
dark  green  leaves  are  usually 
compared  to  a  turkey  oak  but 
are  nearer  the  handsome,  long, 
pointed  lobes  of  a  wild  service 
tree.  In  winter  they  turn  a 
bright  orange  red.  The  flowers 
are  a  clear  greeny  white,  fading 
late  into  an  autumn  pink  and 
winter  brown.  . 

It  is  reckoned  to  suffer  at 
temperatures  below  14°F/ 
10°C,  but  once  established  it 
grows  strongly  in  a  sheltered 
position. 

There  now  appear  to  be 
about  120  different  kinds  of 
hydrangea  available.  The 
macroaphyllas  and  increas¬ 
ingly  the  paniculatas  and 
petiolaris  are  to  be  seen  in 
garden  centres  but  for  a  full 
range,  you  need  to  go  to 
nurseries  or  specialist  growers. 

The  Plant  Finder  (£8.95 
from  The  Hardy  Plant  Soci¬ 
ety,  Freepost  Worcester  WR2 


OUTINGS 


Today,  tomorrow  11am- 
includes  two  tasjgas a  :  ; 

souvenir  mug.  child  »ee. 
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AIR  MEETING:  Large  meet 
with  flying eartymorrang  and 
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I0.30am-5pm.  Adult  £1.50, 
child  60p. 
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Crowned  with  glory:  one  of  the  newer  lacecaps.  White  Wave,  with  its  inner  clnster  of  flowers 


BENSON  AND  HEDGES 

ggSgS^LFINAL:  .  .  ; 
Finalists  from  the  fiveprevwua 

gsRsassssw 

Tomorrow  1  Qam-5pm.  Free. 

MINIATURA  FAIR:  Many, 
dolls  houses,  little  people, 
furniture,  fixtures  and 

f'avffion  Suite,  County 
Cricket  Ground,  Edgbaston  - 
Road,  Birmingham.  Today 
10.30am-5pm.  Adutt£t-BD. 
accompanied  chad  50p. 
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4BR)  lists  a  number  of  special¬ 
ized  nurseries,  while  the  cur¬ 
rent  Hillier  catalogue  has  50- 
odd  which  are  available  for 
collection  or  by  mail  order. 


WEEKEND  TIPS 


Hydrangeas  can  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  famous  gardens 
(especially  those  in  the  South¬ 
west,  such  as  Trelissick  in 
Cornwall,  where  they  grow' 
very  much  larger  in  the  milder 
conditions).  The  Hillier  arbo¬ 
retum  is  a  good  place  to 
browse  before  you  make  your 
own  choice,  and  Dariey  Park 
in  Derby  has  for  the  past  three 
years  been  building  up  the 
National  Collection  of  hy¬ 
drangeas  for  the  National 
Council  for  the  Conservation 
of  Plants  and  Gardens. 


•  Takepenstemmon 

cuttings,  place  in  pots  or  trays 
and  overwinter  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  frame. 

•  Remove  all  damaged  or 
decayed  foliage  from  • 
greenhouses  and  pot  plants 
before  yon  bring  them  in  for 
the  winter. 


•  Plant  climbing  plants  by 
warm  walls;  do  not  forget  to 
water. 


•  Earth  np  leeks  and 
celery. 

•  Take  cuttings  of  pot 
geraniums  if  you  haven't 
already  done  so. 

•  Keep  dead-heading 
dahlias  to  ensure  a 
continuation  of  bloom. 


•  Sow  new  lawns,  having 
prepared  the  ground  - 

..thoroughly  first  Break 
clods  of  earth,  firm  the  soil.  A 
few  days  before  sowing, 
apply  a  balanced  fertilizer, 
rake  and  firm  again.  After 
sowing,  rake  gently  and  water, 
protect  from  birds  and  cats 
with  netting  until  the  soil 
greens. 

•  Begin  to  lift  main  crop 
potatoes;  select  those  which 
are  in  perfect  condition, 
dry  and  store  in  paper  sacks. 


ALICE  AT  BELSAY:  Scenw 

from  Alice  in  Wonderland  In 
gardens.  Visitors,  invited  to 
come  dressed  as  Alice  or  a 
Haying  card,  will  meetthe 

,jlad  Hatter,  Queen  of  Hearts 

and  many  other  characters. 

1.  Bel  say  Hall,  14  nties  north  • 
of  Newcastle,  Northumberland 
(066 181636).  Today, 
tomorrow  liam-fate  afternoon. 
Adult  £1,  child  50p. 

IN  STEAM  WEEKEND: 

Beam  engines  at  work, 

including  the  oldest  worfdng 
steam  engine  in  the  world  —  ■  • 
the  Watt  1812. 

Crofton  Beam  Engines, 
Crofton,  near  Manborough, 
Wiltshire  (0672  870300L  - 

Today,  tomorrow  10.30am- 
5pm.  Mutt  £2,  child  50p. 
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WESTWOOD’S  UNIQUE 

AUTUMN  QEFER 


FREE  LAWNGROOMER* 

SHE  £195 


•Or  any  other  aaenvy  i#> » 
«hen  buying  a  IVertiwod  trartor 

at  normal  read  prire  tram  3/iy 

pamipttmg  dealer- 
SutyectBinxt 


PHONE  FREE  FOR  OFFEk^DETAILS 


For  free  brochure  plus  offer  voucher  . . .  dial  100,  ask  for 

FREEFONE  WESTWOOD  TRACTORS  " 

and  quote  584  when  connected 


DIAL  NOW:  OFFER  ENDS  3RD  OCT.  1988 


t///'  Westwood 


That  great  veteran,  Viktor 
Korchnoi,  is  on  the  warpath 
again.  After  a  setback  in  the 
first  leg  of  the  World  Cup, 
where  Korchnoi  was  defeated 
more  by  the  exhausting  length 
of  the  event  than  by  the 
superiority  of  his  opponents, 
the  former  world  title  chal¬ 
lenger  has  now  won  two 
tournaments  in  a  row. 

The  first,  at  Royan  in 
France,  saw  Korchnoi 


Korchnoi’s  coup 
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dominating  a  field  which  uh 
eluded  Grandmasters  Murei 
and  Pfleger,  and  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  girl  Zsuzsa  Polgar.  who 
made  her  first  Grandmaster 
result  there.  In  the  second, 
held  in  Amsterdam,  Korchnoi 
emerged  triumphant  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  round  competition,  ahead 
of  Nunn,  Hort,  van  dcr  WIeL 
Nikolic  and  Ljubojevic. 

The  game  I  have  chosen  to 
exemplify  Korchnoi's  current 
form  is  a  devastating  little  gem 
from  the  tournament  in 
France. 

White:  Viktor  Korchnoi; 
Black:  Olivier  Rene;.  English 
Opening,  Royan  1988. 

1  c4  b5  2  g3  Nf6 

3  Ba2  g6  4  04  »Xd4 

5  Oxd4  d5  B  Nc3  «Jxc4 


Queen’s  pawn. 

7  Qxo4  BeB  8  Qa4  - 


13  e4 


Na6 


Be7 


At  this  stage  Black  could 
have  proceeded  more  actively, 
by  means  of  8  Nbd7  9  Nf3 
Nc5  10  Qc2  Qd7.  As  played, 
Renet  gradually  drifts  into  a 
passive  situation. 

9  Nf3  Oc8 


Our  Sweet  Peas 
are  famous. 


Black  seeks  to  equalize  by 
clearing  away  the  central 
pawns.  In  any  case,  after  6 
Be6  7  cxd5  cxd5  8  Nf3  Nc6  9 
Qa4  Bc5  10  0-0  0-0  11  Bg5, 
White  would  enjoy  a  slight 
strategic  advantage  based  on 
the  isolation  of  Black's 


If  now  9  ...  Nbd7  10  Nd4 
Nc5  11  Nxe6  Nxa4  12  Nxd8 
Nxc3  13  Nxb7,  when  White 
would  have  a  dear  advantage. 
The  plan  introduced  by  the 
text  move  is  also  not  good. 
Black  simply  does  not  have 
the  time  to  exchange  off  the 
powerful  White  King^s 
Bishop.  Instead  be  should 
recognize  the  limitations  of 
his  opening  strategy  and 
castle- 

io  o-o  Bh3  11  Bxh3  Qxh3 
12  Qb31  Qc8 


13 ...  0-0  14  e5  Nd7  15  Ne4 
is  also  quite  unappetizing  for 
Black,  who  would  have  been 
driven  back  right  along  the 
line.  It  is  questionable, 
though,  whether  this  could 
have  been  worse  than  the 
game. 

141404  a® 


Under  terrible  pressure  and 
unable  to  castle.  Black  com¬ 
mits  the  decisive  error: 
Korchnoi  now  strikes  out  math 
a  spectacular  coup,  which 
leaves  the  Black  position  in 
ruins. 


19  Ndb5H  Qc8 


A  necessary  defence  against 
the  threat  of  f5  Nf5. 


Korchnoi's  19  th  move  was 
a  brilliant  Queen  sacrifice 
which  deprives  Black  of  a 
decent  reply.  If  19 ...  Qxc4?  20 
Nc7  is  checkmate,  while  19  ... 
cxb5  evidently  fails  to  20 
Qxg4. 


15  es 
17BU6 


Nc5 

Og4 


16  Qc4 
IB  Radi 


Nh5 

R0B7 


20  Nd6+ 
22  Rfal 


Bxd6 

Kd7 


21  exd6 
23  g41 


No6 


The  only  defence  against 
inter  alia,  the  combination 
Qxf7+  to  be  followed  by 
Ng5+. 


Black  resigns. 

If  23  ...  Nf6  24  Bg7!  is 
absolutely  crushing.  A  drastic 
miniature,  and  evidence  that 
Korchnoi’s  powers  are  by  no 
means  on  the  wane.  A  home 
audience  will  be  able  to  see 
Korchnoi  in  action  first  hand, 
when  he  comes  to  Hastings 
later  this  year  to  compete  in 
the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Grandmaster  Tournament. 


Raymond  Keene 


WINNING  MOVE 


i  Seventy-five 
;r  cent  of  our 


In  the  above  position. 


_ jjposii  . 

White  has  a  Queen  for  a 
Black’s  Bishop. 

However,  White’s  Queen  is 
pinned  and  seems  to  be 
lost.  Nevertheless  White 
has  a  knock-out  blow 
ready.  What  is  White’s 
winning  move? 


owners  now 
|  keep  their 
boats  afloat 
*1  all  year 

v  round  9 


To  enter  The  Times  Winning  Move 
competition,  sand  your  answer  on  a 


postcard  with  your  name  and  address  tor 
The  Toms  Wkirtng  Move  CompaUtton, 


The  Tmes,  1  Virginia  Street  London  El 
9XN  The  first  three  correct  answers 
drawn  on  Thursday  next  week  wW  win  a 


;rc  caknc*  --•••• 
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ne«  Saturday. 

Solution  to  yesterday's  position:  1  Qh7+. 
Last  Sana 
ition  from  Djurhus- 
this  yea/.  White  wins  „IU,  u„  mvuw 
Queen  saerriioe  1  Qh5+.  The  winners  mb 
Gjry  Salter.  Foisted  School.  Essex; 
AO-  Hargreaves.  Whit  stable,  Kent  and 
Mrs  Michelle  Edmondson,  Ashton  Road, 
Lancasier. 


was  a  pos- 
.  Copenhagen, 
the  spectacular 


Suttons  Catalogue  contains  no  less 
than  30  iwieties  of  Sweet  Pea,  as  well 
as  1200  other  flowers,  and  vegetables. 


BRIDGE 


LADY  DIANA  _ 

Exclusive  to  Suttons.  3-4  delicate  pale  violet-blue 
r  r-  flowers  on  sturdy  stems. 

Silver  Medal  and  1st  Class  Certificate,  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  and  RHS  trials  1981. 

WINSTON  CHURCHHX 
Not  true  blue,  as  you  might 
expect,  but  rich  crimson!  An 
i-p-— 3.  excellent  ftrsc- 

class  exhibition 


varietv. 


Women’s  winners 


ELIZABETH  TAYLOR 
A  very  rich  col  out  naturally.  This  dear 
mauve  \-ariety  is  available  singly  or  as 
part  of  Suttons  Exhibitor?  Collection. 

Send [or your  128 page  f  '*r^' 

full  colour  copy  now! 

If  you  ordered  Suttons  Seeds 
in  ’SO,  ’87  or  '88  j’ou  11  receive 
the 'so  catalogue 
automatically. 


NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUTTONS  SEEDS _ 


lb:  Suttons  Seeds  Ltd  Dept  LNG,  2  Cater  Road  Bristol,  BSi  3  7T« 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


FREE 


Address 


Rxstcode 


|  (0272)217207 


The  American  trials,  held  to 
select  their  representatives  for 
the  forthcoming  Olympiad, 
took  place  in  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  No-one  could  com¬ 
plain  that  these  were  short 
inconclusive  tests  —  both  the 
women’s  and  the  men’s  trials 
consisted  of  128-board  semi¬ 
finals.  followed  by  a  128- 
board  final. 

The  pundits  forecast  that 
the  women's  final  would  be 
between  the  current  holders  of 
the  Olympiad  title  and  an 
experienced  sextet  containing 
Dorothy  Truscott  and  Maty 
Jane  Farrell  The  pundits  were 
wrong.  In  a  close  match  of 
indifferent  quality,  a  little- 
known  team  from  Seattle 
managed  to  maintain  suf¬ 
ficient  of  their  rapidly 
diminishing  lead  to  withstand 
a  late  challenge  by  the 
Truscott  team. 

But  the  real  surpnse  was  the 
defeat  of  the  hot  fevounics,' 
who  seemed  sadly  out  of  form. 
In  a  desperate  attempt  to  uim 
the  tide  they  tried  a  new 
partnership  of  possibly  the 
two  best  individuals,  Judi 
Radin  and  Jacqui  Mitchell 
But  it  was  to  no  avail;  they  lost 
by  55  IMPS. 

No-one  gave  the  Seattle 
team  much  chance  in  the  final; 

I  with  16  boards  to  play  they 
trailed  by  51  IMPS.  But  Ken 
Shuman  and  Rhoda  -Walsh 
had  a  disastrous  final  set, 
including  two  hands  when 
they  conceded  -4Q8CL  To  foeir 


infinite  relief,  Beverley  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  Carol  Pinous  had 
performed  wonders  in  the 
other  room.  The  winning  mar¬ 
gin  was  34  IMPs.  The  remain¬ 
ing  pair  of  the  winning  team 
were  Helen  Utegaard  playing 
with  the  vastly  experienced 
Edith  Freilich. 


three  rounds  of  trumps,  she 
cashed  the  +AK  and  ruffed  a 
diamond  in  her  hand  to  leave 
this  ending: 


♦  j 

X’  - 

s 

+  K54 


Male  commentators  who 
occasionally  make  condes¬ 
cending  comparisons  between 
women’s  play  and  the  men's 
game  will  find  this  hand  food 
for  thought 

American  Trials.  Women’s 
Semi-finals.  Love  All. 

Dealer  South. 
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h  oio 
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♦  07 


■>  - 

♦  067 


♦  - 

C'  54 
0  - 

♦  A102 


CROSSWORD 
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Prizes  of  the  I  *7SS  Collins  Concise  Dictionary  will  be  given  for  the 
first  two  corrcci  solutions  opened  on  Thursday,  September  29. 
Entries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Times  Concise  Crossword 
Competition.  I  Pennington  Street,  London.  El  9XN.  The  winners 
and  solution  will  be  announced  on  Saturday.  October  I. 


--mo-;-, 


♦  AK  J 
C  K97 
C-  A  9  B  S 
+  K  5  4 


♦  984 

7  6 

0  X Q  107 32 

♦  J93 


N 

W  E 
S 


♦  Q  7  3  2 
V  J  10  8 

64 

♦  08  7  6 


♦  1065 

<7  A 05 43 2 
0  J 

♦  A102 


This  hand  was  played  at 
six  tables  (there  was  only  one 
semi-final  in  the  men’s  trials, 
where  the  Pender  team  had 
earned  a  bye  into  the  final). 
One  of  the  men’s  pairs  played 
conservatively  in  four  hearts. 
All  the  rest  bid  six  hearts,, 
and  received  the  lead  of  the 
OK.  Four  unsuccessfully  re¬ 
lied  on  the  spade  finesse. 
Karen  McCallum  had  other 
ideas.  She  ducked  the  OK* 
but  won  the  continuation 
with  the  0  A  After  drawing 


On  the  penultimate  trump 
West  could  comfortably  dis¬ 
card  a  diamond.  East  a 
spade,  while  dummy  parted 
with  a  club.  But  the  last 
trump  ruined  each  opponent 
in  turn.  West  had  to  retain 
the  OQ.  so 

relinquish  a  dub.  The  09  had 
fulfilled  its  purpose  and  the 
screw  turned  on  East-  She 
had  to  keep  the  ♦§  so  she 
too  threw  a  club,  allowing  a 
triumphant  declarer  jo  dajm 
the  last  trick  with  the  +10. 

“She  would  have  tpokcri 
pretty  silly  if  West  bad  held 
the  +Q  *  some  ungenerous 
critic  observed.  Not  siUy, 
unlucky.  Because  if  West  has 
the  +Q  and  the  sole  control 
in  diamonds  she  will  be 
caught  in  a  guard  squeeze, 
provided  she  has  a  club 
honour.  So  declarers  play 
was  technically  superior,  ana 
prettier  as  wdL 


ACROSS 

1  Ship's  radio  officer 
<»>>. 

5  Rugby  pack 
sufpuxclS). 

8  Male  calf  3). 

9  Heav>. 

unappeltsmg(ti). 

10  Recompense  |li). 

11  hinglassH). 

12  Credii  charge  (8). 

14  Swqelielfi). 

15  Rely  for  support 
«0- 

16  Enactments  book 
IS). 

18  AciusIN). 

19  Fly  larva  Hi). 

21  Watching  to). 

22  US  services  radio 
(1.1.1). 

23  Maichcd(5>. 

24  Act  indecisively 
(fi). 

DOWN 

2  Middlesex  Street 
market  19.4). 

3  VIP  treatment 
13.01. 

4  Clothes  designer 
<7>. 

5  Clever  15). 

6  Fish  ovary  t3). 

7  N  York  advertising 
area  (7.6). 

13  Repulsive  (0). 

15  Go  down  (7). 

17  Sum  (5). 

20  WiWehccM  (3). 


CONCISE  NO  1676 
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SOLUTION  TO  NO  1675 

ACROSS:  I  Depict  4  Elated  9  Manager 
0  Boxer  !l  Feel  12  Sphagnum  14  A^ 

'Awon5  23Ah,i-|,8«®,cr  20Wash 
*  J  Aconite  25  Smells  26  Durham 

225 T1  Dim , ^Pincers  3 Cage  5 Lab- 
? T°wn  7 Dartmouth  8Gcpe 

171 **■ 

a'.";..; 


SOLUTION  TO  NO  l670(Lnsi  Saturda>'s  prize  concise) 
ACROSS:  I  5  AircJ  ft  Cup  O  Scoich  11)  Ri 


Jeremy  Flint 


*AB- 

DOWN:  2  Victoria  Cross  3  Nun-rum  4  Echelon  n  . 

Decomposition  WKicramcn:  15  Decuple  17^ Moral A  a? Dee^  ^ 


2  Lonesome  14  Minion 
dcr  21  Prccrs  22  Ail 
DOWN:  2  Victoria  Crow 
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Who  needs  a  season  for  sailing? 


MARK  PEPPER 


By  mid-September, 


in  the  grand  old 


days,  one  had  laid 


up  one’s  yacht. 


Now  some  sailors 


simply  never  stop. 
^alcolm  McKeag 
reports  on  a 


changing  tradition 


ashore 

second 


At  the  boat  yard  at 
Cultra,  on  Belfast 
Lough,  there  is  a 
saying:  if  you  don’t 
bring  your  yacht 
by  the  end  of  the 
week  in  September, 
God  will  bring  her  ashore  for 
you.  The  weathermen  may 
insist  that  the  “equinoctial 
gales"  of  September’s  third 
week  are  an  illusion,  that  there 
is  no  scientific  relationship 
between  the  hours  of  darkness 
and  the  weight  of  the  wind: 
but  yachtsmen  study  the  wea¬ 
ther  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Sthe  end-user.  Leave  a  boat  on 
her  mooring  through  the  au¬ 
tumn  equinox,  they  will  tell 
you  in  C ultra,  and  you  are 
storing  up  trouble. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
lough,  at  Carrickfergus  Ma¬ 
rina,  they  are  less  worried  by 
tradition.  Even  as  you  read 
this  page,  the  autumn  race 
scries  are  being  planned  and 
drawers  at  home  are  searched 
for  gloves,  woolly  hats  and 
thermal  underwear.  Yacht 
racing  in  winter,  they  say  at 
Carrickfergus,  is  much  like 
yacht  racing  in  summer-  only 
colder. 

In  more  genteel  times,  no 
one  would  have  wanted  to 
race  yachts  in  winter.  The 
yachting  season  uspd  to  finish 
for  all  but  the  most  idio¬ 
syncratic  in  September,  if  not 
because  of  equinoctial  gales, 
then  because  of  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  land-based  pursuits.  It 
is  far  from  a  coincidence  that 
•  owes  Week,  starting  as  it 
does  on  the  Saturday  after 
Goodwood  (which  itself  al¬ 
ways  starts  on  the  last  Tues¬ 
day  in  July)  cannot  finish  later 
thaft  August  10  —  a  narrow 
squeak  that  just  leaves  time 
enough  to  reach  the  moors  by 

the  Twelfth.  . 

Rut  social  patterns  change, 
and-yachting  has  changed  with 
them.  Traditional  rubrics  of 


6  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  our 
owners  now 
keep  then- 
boats  afloat 
*  all  year 
round  9 


yachting  calendar  have 
me  more  honoured  in 
breach  than  in  their 
-vance  and  the  almost 
3 cal  progression  through 
eason  —  from  fitting  out 
e  spring  to  laying  up  in 
autumn  —  is  no  longer 
ived  with  such  reverence, 
iting  for  many  is  now 
to  a  year-rouqd  pleasure, 
at  is  not  to  say  that  the 
ember  winds  have 
ged  their  nature  or  their 
.  Indeed,  it  is  virtually 
issible  to  get  insurance 
r  for  a  yacht  left  afloat  on 
posed,  swinging  mooring 
September.  But  these 
,  with  marinas,  you  don't 


Tl»  eBd  to  a  day’s  not  to  flie  season— «n  the  The  HmWeRiwrSfflliiig  Club’s  »ntnmn  series  willbegin  on  October  23  Mid  finish  on  Dcceml>CT4 


The  all-important  annual  check-up: 
Tony  Staton-Revan,  yacht  surveyor, 
checks  a  propeller  for  corrosion  (top), 
and  checks  a  glass  fibre  hull  with  a 
moisture  meter  (above)  at  the  Berthon 
yard  at  Lymington,  home  to  some  of  the 
country’s  top  offshore  racing,  yachts. 
Some  owners  still  require  full  winter  lay¬ 
up  ashore  in  a  solid  steel  cradle  (right) 


j. 

advent  of  the  manna 
id  a  profound  effect 
Lheir  security,  shelter, 
lienee  and  12-month 
■ental  agreements,  they 
yachts  to  stay  afloat  for 
and  give  the  yacht®- 

le  chance  to  take  what 
age  he  may  of  sparkling 
n  October,  November 
scember.  On  the  English 
coast  where  manna 
outnumber  traditional 
igs  almost  three  to  one, 
:htsraan  who  lays  up  m 
I  sense  is  the  rarity,  not 


ts  of  the  country  with 
arinas,  of  course,  lay- 

still  an  autumn  ritual. 

i  coast  in  particular, 
the  old  partem.  Back 
jand  days,  wealthier 
en  sent  their  craft  for 
lay-up  in  the 
jis  of  Brightlingsea, 
ury,  Rowbedge  and 
x.  The  crews  lived 
id  eaml  their  winter 
Kl  working  their  own 
smacks  and  fishing 


lay.  many  east  coast 
i  traditionally  haul 
season’s  end  at  a 
I  yard.  On  the 
foreshore  at  South- 

a.  a  co-operative  of 

achtowneTs  will  fore 
crane  and  spend  a 
r  weekend  lifting 
ts  from  the  beach  by 
ill  trundling  them 
.  j^ad  to  the  yacht 
park  -  occupied  by 
nghies  during  the 


season  —  and  putting  them 
away  for  the  winter.  It  is  a 
scene  repeated  at  modest 
yachting  centres  all  around  the 
coast,  for  nowadays  yacht 
ownership  is  liar  from  re¬ 
stricted  merely  to  the  well- 
heeled. 

Even  on  the  east  coast, 
however,  there  are  winter 
sailors.  Mike  Peyton,  a 
cartoonist  whose  lugubrious 
etchings  continually  remind 
yachtsmen  of  their  failings, 
sails  all  year  round  from  his 
Fambridge  base  on  the  River 
Crouch,  and  unfailingly  at¬ 
tends  a  Boxing  Day  meet  on 
the  nearby  Roach.  Sometimes 
he  meets  only  a  few  fellow 
diehard s,  sometimes  more, 
but  gluhwein  and  turkey  are 
always  de  rigueur. 

Staying  afloat  all  winter  on 
the  east  coast  rivers  offers  a 
special  hazard:  ice  damage. 
The  rivers  seldom  freeze.  bul 
during  the  hardest  months  of 
February  and  March  great 
sheets  of  ice  form  on  the 
shallow  pools  of  the  along 
and  marshes.  Spring  tides  lift 
and  float  these  sheets  and 
carry  them  on  the  strong  ebb 
downriver,  where  their  razor 
edges  can  slice  through  a 
yacht’s  planking  at  the  water¬ 
line.  Glassfibre  topsides  are  no 
less  vulnerable- 

Further  north,  mannas  are 
changing  the  face  of  yachting. 


At  Rhu.  the  only  marina  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Gyde. 
pontoon  berthing  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  yachting  season  by 
three  months.  According  to 
Nick  Stratton,  sales  manager, 
the  change  in  habits  has 
spawned  special  racing  senes 
in  what  used  to  be  the  closed 
season,  with  the  hardy  few 
■tailing  up  to  Christmas. 

But  no  one,  Stratton  says, 
sails  on  the  Gyde  in  January. 
February  or  March:  “The 
weather  sees  to  that  —  and  the 
usual  winter  pursuits.  Join  the 
queue  for  the  ski-lift  at  Glen¬ 
coe  of  a  winter  weekend  and 
you  find  yourself  beside  the 
same  people  you  queued 
alongside  all  summer,  for  the 
launch  at  the  Royal  Northern 
and  Gyde  jetty." 


On  the  south  coast. 

with  its  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  marinas, 
yacht  clubs  and 
good  and  sheltered 
sailing  waters,  the  absentee 
yacht  owner  requires  a  dit- 
ferent  sort  of  service,  says 
Steve  Mehlmann.  senior  rent 
manager  of  the  Berthon  Boat 
Company  at  Lymington. 

“Seventy-five  per  cent  or 
our  owners  now  keep  their 
boats  afloat  all  year  round,  he 
points  out.  “Some  want  the 
boat  merely  taken  out  of 
commission  -  a  dehumidifier 


4  We  insist  oil  owners  having 
proper  cradles  made  for 
their  yachts.  The  hurricane^ 
taught  us  all  a  thing  or  two  1 


installed  in  the  saloon,  bat¬ 
teries  put  on  charge,  that  order 
of  maintenance.  Some  want 
foil  ‘winterization’  afloat:  en¬ 
gine  drained,  tanks  emptied, 
pipework  disconnected,  and 
so  on. 

“And  a  few  still  require  foil 
lay-up  ashore,  with  the  yacht- 
lifted  out  and  shored  in  a  solid 
steel  cradle  if  the  mast  is  to  be 
left  standing.  We  insist  uow  on 
owners  having  proper  cradles 
made  for  their  yachts  if  they 
are  going  to  lay-up  ashore 
properly.  Last  autumn’s  hurri¬ 
cane  taught  us  all  a  thing  or 
two.  We  were  lucky,  but  many 
yards  suffered  dreadful 
damage." 

Mehlmann’s  approach  is 
rigorous.  An  owner  putting  his 
yacht  into  the  Berthon’s  care 
is  presented  with  a  four-page, 
87-item  order  form  to  fill  in, 
detailing  his  requirements  on 
everything,  from  what  to  do 
with  the  dinghy's  outboard  to 
what  colour  to  repaint  the 
yacht.  Safety  is  paramount. 
Navigational  gear  is  stripped 
and  checked,  flares  checked 
for  time-expiry  and  the  liferaft 
checked  and  serviced. 

Mehlmann  sees  “his^ 
yachts  as  a  trainer  sees  “his" 
race  horses.  He  likes  owners  to 
leave  the  yacht  in  his  yard's 
care,  and  pay  the  bill.  Extra 
winter  costs  can  run  to  £2,000 
for  a  big  yacht. 

"Generally,  we  reckon  any 
well-maintained  yacht  will 
cost  about  10  per  cent  of  her 
value  in  annual  upkeep,"  says 
Mehlmann.  “of  which  10  per 
cent  is  likely  to  be  the  lay-up 
cost  -  in  other  words,  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
yacht  each  year.  Not  a  lot,  is 
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WINTER  LAY-UP  ADVICE 
OSMOSIS/REPAIR  OVERSEEING 
DAMAGE  REPORTS/INSURANCE  QUOTES 


A  VgdBtaw 


CompeCtttve  onus 
Tat  10932)  567634 
611886 


Marine 


36 


Brian 


_  _  iS 

_ ,  SteeLGRP.  power  or  sail. 

We,  have  uttraspnte  plate 
thickness  testing  facSittes  for 
steel  vessels. 


;OOI)FKM.OW  |  AFLOAT-  GET  A  BOAT 


YBOSA  MEMBER 


Seaway  Sailing 


CHARTER  ONE  OF  OUR  IMMACULATE  YACHTS 
1989  4V  JEANNEAU  SUN  LEGEND  -- 
1989  JEANNEAU  SUN-SH/NE  M 
40’  JEANNEAU  SUN-FIZZ  “ 

ST  SOUTHERLY  IIS  8 
36’  BENETEAU  FIRST  345 
Solent  Marina  based,  haatinq.  tnspaetton  welcome. 

Personal  sendee  and  competitive  pneea.  _ _ _ 

Winter  training  weetends  _ 

24  hour:  0266  7803^  0“®  781380 

Fwg  MSB  758257  torwoohurB  _ 


II  SAFE  TO  SAIL?  ! 

1 

Effective  instruction  for  alL  from  beginner  to 
RYA  Yachpnaster,  using  interactive  computer 
based  training. 

Available  for  use  on  IBM  PC’s  and  PC 
compatibles  (including  Amstrad  1 5 1 2/ 1 640}  and 
IBM  PS/2’s.  Colour  monitor  required. 

BLUE1 

S  Rozelde: 
Hiodhead, 

VATER  Publishing  Limited 
oe.  Grays  ho  tt, 

Surrey.  Tel.  042  873  7259 

Canaries  ... 


sail  in  the  sun  this  winter. 


Bareboat.  Skippered, 
Tuition. 


SOILQDW 

CHAA1-F*  *  D€  LIVE  AT 

Yugoslavia 


V ATL1HG  TOWIMG  BRACKETS 

M 


TTw  worttfs  - - 

Design  a  ftwfleonrfeas 

OapmtOt  normally  Or 
TRAILERS  &  TROLLEYS 
An  gahranlsMl  conaffuown 

(0727)  736S1 

A  88  PKfcsmwt  VUiagO 
near  ST.  ALBANS 
AL2  2LR 


FUU.Pft°re^ONW.SW)TOE 

FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  SURVEY 
CONDITION,  DAMAGE.  INSURANCE 
EXPERIENCED  WffH MW; 

MATERIALS  TOE  STATON; 

LYMINGTON  ■  HAMPSHIRE 

TELEPHONE; 

6590  73223/73224 


LaJMMCTWRS  V  THESip§|t<5rsM,nsKwj 

B  KffOfMAIKf  JcTBB<05  MWU5  HKPMtTS 

UiM  1.  Nifiarul  Trading  Esraie. 

Bi#mhsii  Mao  law.  Hu*l Giqm 

SwcfcpoaCnHhKB. 

M  061  4871648  _ 


EUROPES  LARGEST 
■  SAILING  SCHOOL  | 


and  at  smson  party  wmk,  bpbcm 
rates  tar  m-students. 

Yacht  courses  aboard  Saeter  34 1988 
boats  with  central  heating.  2. 5  6  7  day 
Bourses  unta  fliu  December. 
Writer  navigation  courses  B  daya  6 
weetanSTSend  tar  separate 
brochures. 

ROCKLEY  POINT  SAILING 

SCHOOL  _ 
HAMWORTHY  POOLE.  DORSET 
phone  0202  677272  _ 


Seagull ewnRUDEE^  . 

STiARl  VI RE 

^  SPARES  &  SERVICE 


FAIRWAYS  Mirin*  Enginim 

VH-.SSK  •  ESS'J  CMS  'nil  C--'  M&i* 


TACKLE  F0R  THE 
M  SPECIALIST 

bob  mbleb 

B  Access  8.  Visa. 

24hr  Answarphone 


SAE  for  Detain: 

1  lUaeotosWra  Terra*, 

S  Parra*.  Duttari,  KmL 
TatfB322)  78519 


Banks 


The  driving  force . 


Check  out  our  Autumn  discount  now 

Bruce  Banks  Sails  Ltd., 

372,  Brook  Lane,  Sarisbury, 
Southampton.  S03  6ZA 
Telephone:  (04895)  82444  Telex:  47388 
Chacom  G  Fax:  (04895)  89789 


SAIL  FRANCE 


M0RBIHAN  .  CORSICA 
COTE  D'AZUR 


Bareboat  charters  23 -45ft 
‘Competent  cruising*  courses 
Cottage  and  dinghy  holidays 
Ferry  &  air  travel  arranged 


CLEARWATER 

HOLIDAYS 


17  Heath  Terrace,  Leamington  Spa 
Telephone:  0926  4KWE 
Fee  0926  450507 


Weymoulft'a  brand  new 
let  Offshore  105 
-  the  fastest! 

m*ML  wltfikacn 


Urtuundi 


ntduob* 


Spaod  2, 3  w  4  day  midweek  !»«*»  *» 

Alum  innodotum  am  bmunnawt 

offshore  ms. 

T«fc  fan!  WhimdiKWtW  7*3739 


CORNWALL, 

PENZANCE 


Bed  A  breakfast  Friday  and  Saturday 
Parties  up  to  IQ. 


S  boers  boat  fishing,  £35  inchjsvc-  The 
Reek  Inn,  Lour  Rock. 


Tel:  0736  710416. 


The  Fnhinf>  Tickle  sh«ip  in  Pall  Mall 
lhai  irficn.  mi 
ninth  mnrr 


rwnoj;  Tat-tk- 


AppMprfcur 
l-T.il  hi  ng 


OF  MU.  MALL 

uuu4pnrailnc  I  .IMTsWELL  A  HftMIMW 
S  Pall  MaU.  LMHjon  SWI  Tri  Dl-H^  2»2* 


.  .^iiii'vs  whmIh.iWT"  r>a~in. 


RIVER 

THAMES 


Prestigious  marina  berths  now 
available  on  20  year  lease  at 
Windsor  Marina,  Berkshire. 


Please  telephone  Chris  Attettoa 
oe  (0628)  23654  tar  father  details. 


A  WINNING  CREW 
DESERVES  THE  BEST 


bbi  m  be  pmd  M.  100% 

purrm  vnl  Si^efb  winy  hdMtaUy 

ra  «nr  am  ratrnirmora  pub  foe 
hart  wea  potafi  N>  TOIMBaS  acnat 

IbccteL 


come  BBrrrjoirT 
G-rifasp-amUIfe*,  „ 
leaner  B*u.  sgib  rut 
Tdi  (HSt  BMUI 


! KINGFISHER ’ 


InBDTl  *  Export  ■  Mtmlacnim 
of  Speoibn  Fnbtng  Eqmpa>ent 
SUPPLIERS  OF  me  FAMOUS 
•BROLLY  POLE  CONVERSION* 
OTHER  PRODUCTS  INCLUDE 
•HAIRSAFP  EOIL1E  NEEDLES 
LONG  ROLL  BAIT  ROLLERS 
RIG  WALLETS  ETC 
36  LOMBARD  STREET 
HORTON  KIRBY 


Lf  .. 


r.« 


ALL  YEAR  R0UK0  PLY  HSHNN6 
WINTER  TERHS  £6  Pffl  DAY 
Amole  Car  ParUiy 
and  Use  of  Fistwip  Looge 
West  Stas.  Bury  SI  Edmonds 
Sutton  IP23  EEZ 
Tek|Q284)  64612 


ESAS2KE.S®f 


For  All  Your 
Coarse.  Sea.  Rytacfcle. 
Beits,  Licences  6  doming 
OPEN  SIX  DAYS  A  WEEK 
44  Seal  Road,  Seveneeks. 
Kent  tni  4 
Tetl0732)  45£S52 
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So.  were  looking  tor  people  who  want  to 
think,  people  who  will  question  and  create, 
people  who  will  provide  society  with  the 
ingenuity  it  expects  from  engineers. 

If  you  think  you  can  offer  us  all  this  then 
we'd  like  to  offer  you  a  grant  and  one  of  600 
places  on  24  courses  throughout  the  country. 

We'll  add  practical  maths  and  physics  to 
your  existing  skills  and  on  completion  of  a 
year’s  successful  study  we  will  guarantee  you 
a  place  on  an  engineering  degree  course. 

You  don't  need  to  be  Leonardo  to  apply  for 
the  course.  You  just  need  A-levels  (or  the 
equivalent)  that  are  not  maths  and  physics  and 
to  be  able  to  fill  in  this  form. 
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|  For  further  information  phone  01-580  3721  j 
i  (24  hours)  or  send  this  coupon  to:  National  ! 
®  Advisory  Body,  Metropolis  House,  22  Percy  '} 
!  Street,  London  WIP  OFF.  J 
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